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HEARINGS BEFORE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
MILITARY AIRLIFT 


Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL AIRLIFT, 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday, March 8, 1960; 

The subcommittee met at 10:12 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. I am going to ask the committee to come to order, 

We are a little late getting airborne, but when we do get airborne, 
we are going through with this hearing and make a report. 

I would like to make a statement before we begin the formal hear- 
ings of our distinguished witnesses this morning. If you will bear with 
me—I have reduced this to a few pages which I would like to read at 
the outset of our hearings. 

Earlier this year, beginning on January 21, the House Armed 
Services Committee had its annual military posture briefing. During 
the course of those hearings it became abundantly clear that serious 
questions which had persisted, with reference to our national airlift, 
remained unsolved. This fact was of such concern to the chairman 
and the full committee that it was deemed both advisable and nec- 
essary to make a complete study of the entire situation. 

On January 29, 1960, in keeping with the decision of the committee, 
Mr. Vinson, chairman of the full committee, appointed this subcom- 
mittee for the purpose which I have stated. 

In order that the record be entirely clear on this point, I feel it would 
now be proper to insert in the record a copy of Mr. Vinson’s letter of 
January 29, which letter sets forth the membership as well as the 
jurisdiction of the subcommittee. Without objection, we will put 
that letter in the record, Mr. Smart, at this time. 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

(The letter follows:) 

HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., January 29, 1960. 
Hon. L. MEeNpDEL RIvERs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Rivers: Pursuant to the authority contained in Committee Resolu- 
tion No. 4, adopted January 21, 1959, I herewith appoint a special subcommittee 
for the purpose of conducting an inquiry into the adequacy, or inadequacy, of 
the national airlift, insofar as that national capability relates to the requirements 
of national defense. 

The membership of the committee is as follows: Mr. Rivers, chairman; Mr. 
Price, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Fisher, representing the majority; Mr, Gavin, Mr. Bray, 
and Mr. Becker, representing the minority, the minority membership having 
ee after consultation with Mr. Arends, the ranking minority 
member. 
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It shall be within the jurisdiction and responsibility of the subcommittee to 
undertake as promptly as possible a complete inquiry into all aspects of the 
national airlift including MATS, the CRAF program, other elements of military 
and civilian aviation pertinent to the subject, the type, number, availability, and 
adequacy of both aircraft, personnel, and required items of support for a national 
airlift in support of national defense, and such additional considerations as may 
be pertinent to the subject matter. 

The subcommittee is directed to file its conclusions and recommendations upon 
completion of its inquiry, within the current session of Congress and as early as 
may be consistent with a full and factual consideration on the subject. 

Sincerely, 
Cart Vinson, Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. In creating this subcommittee, the chairman stated, 
and | quote: 

I herewith appoint a special subcommittee for the purpose of conducting an 

inquiry into the adequacy, or inadequacy, of the national airlift, insofar as that 
national capability relates to the requirements of national defense. 
This is, indeed, a broad jurisdiction which has been conferred upon this 
subcommittee. But the scope of our jurisdiction emphasizes the 
desire and determination of the chairman and the full committee that 
this subject receive the attention which it deserves. 

When a subject of this importance remains unresolved for such a 
long period of time, it is clearly evident that those who have been 
charged with the responsibility to obtain a solution have failed and 
fully merit the criticism that results from such failure. In order that 
I might not be misunderstood on this point, | concede that criticism 
of the Congress as well as the executive branch is warranted. 

It has too often been true that the adequacy of our national airlift 
has been considered in piecemeal fashion. On the one hand there 
are those in the military who have reflected a conviction that our total 
airlift requirements should be handled on an exclusive military basis, 
including all of the aircraft and personnel which that would entail. 
Some of their opposite numbers in the civil aviation industry seem to 
feel that the military should relinquish most of this requirement to civil 
aviation, in spite of unquestioned military requirements and the 
overriding requirement that our airlift capability must be both 
available and responsive to military requirements in periods of both 
general war and national emergency. 

Without attempting to prejudge these questions, it seems to me that. 
fairminded and objective people who are willing to make the effort 
required will find a solution to this problem. We are not dealing with 
a philosophic question. The subject under consideration results 
from military requirements and our capability, or lack of capability, 
to meet those requirements is reducible to facts. 

It is the responsibility of this subcommittee to ascertain those 
requirements and capabilities and to reduce them to facts. In doing 
this, we will hear from all the appropriate agencies of the Department 
of Defense, including the military departments. I anticipate that 
this endeavor will require approximately 2 weeks of subcommittee 
hearings. It is our hope that we may complete most of the military 
phase of this hearing by the weekend of March 19. It is our further 
hope that the legislative schedule within the House of Representatives 
will permit this subcommittee, during the week of March 21, to accept 
the joint invitation of the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of 
the Air Force to witness the largest airlift of American troops and mili- 
tary cargo that has ever been scheduled in peacetime. This airlift is 
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known as Puerto Pine Big Slam. It will test the capability and 
readiness of one of the substantial segments of our military airlift 
capability. It will involve the airlift of some 20,000 troops and a 
substantial quantity of military cargo and will probably cost about $10 
million. 

While this airlift was scheduled before this subcommittee began its 
activities, we are most gratified that it will coincide with our hearings 
and our efforts to solve the existing problems. After completion of 
the airlift, it will be most important that this subcommittee receive a 
critique from both the Army and the Air Force, and it is my hope that 
each of the departments will be in a position to give us such a critique 
not later than April 15. 

As I have previously said, it appears that the hearings on the mili- 
tary phase of this problem will require 2 weeks or more of hearings. 
Following that we hope to receive testimony from the Director of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, the Director of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization, any other agencies of the Government which 
desire to be heard, and representatives of all segments of civil aviation 
who have «a valid interest in the subject and who express a desire to 
be heard. I trust that all will now agree that we propose to consider 
all pertinent aspects of the national airlift. 

Now I would like to say a final word with reference to the conduct 
of our hearings. It is the desire of the subcommittee to hold all pos- 
sible hearings in open session; but, security requirements make it 
mandatory that some of our hearings must be held in executive session, 
For instance, one of the keys to this whole problem lies in the require- 
ments laid down by the Joint Chiefs of Staff for airlift in support of 
general war. Testimony on this subject is top secret. It begins in 
item 2 of the subcommittee agenda, which we will probably reach 
during this morning’s session. At that time all persons without 
official status I will have to request to leave the room. 

Since the subcommittee deems it most important to have all subject 
matter presented by the highest ranking and most knowledgeable 
persons available, both civilian and military, within the Department 
of Defense, we have deemed it proper to open today’s hearing with 
brief introductory statements of policy from the distinguished Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, Hon. James H. Douglas; the distinguished 
Secretary of the Army, Hon. Wilber M. Brucker; and the Secretary 
of the Air Force, Hon. Dudley Sharp. While I do not feel.that the 
subcommittee will wish to question these witnesses at this morning’s 
session, I fully anticipate that we will need them at a later date when 
the subject matter has become more fully developed and the problem 
areas more accurately defined. 

Now, Mr. Secretary Douglas, the subcommittee would be very 
happy to hear you, and, as I have said, a little later on we may want 
you to come back, after we have pinpointed some of the problems. 

You may proceed now in any way you please, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, if I might, as a member of the minor- 
ity, I would like to say something in concurrence with your statement. 
I concur with everything you said, and I think it is a very excellent 
statement of what we intend to try todo. It is my sincere hope that 
the public may, out of these hearings, get a forthright picture of just 
the condition of our airlift today, what we intend to do as the chairman 
says, and if anything is needed after these hearings are over and after 
our visual inspection of this Puerto Pine maneuvers, that we can 
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come back with some recommendations to the full committee. And 
it is my sincere hope—and I repeat this—that the public may get a 
clear picture of this situation, because we have been going into it for 
several years now, and I am sure the chairman moe like to get and 
resolve the matter? Am I correct? 

Mr. Rivers. You are positively correct. And I want to say, as I 
have said in the beginning, that we have the broadest directive and 
jurisdiction. I have been on this committee since it was created, 
and on Mr. Vinson’s committee for 20 years. I have never served on a 
subcommittee with a broader directive or broader jurisdiction; I 
think Mr. Smart will attest to that. We have our top counsel of the 
committee, the general counsel of the whole committee, so we are 
proceeding with the highest possible authority. And we are deter- 
mined to make a report and anything else that is necessary, and it may 
include some legislation. 

Mr. Secretary, we will be pleased to hear from you. 

Secretary Doveias. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, | am very much pleased that it has seemed important to you 
to review the structure of airlift upon which military readiness and 
operations have become increasingly dependent. 

Mr. Chairman, I am well aware of your long interest and knowledge 
inthe air transport field. The concern you have expressed in your 
statement is very understandable, and I agree there are unsolved 
problems, but I am confident that in these hearings you will find 
strong assurance of the general soundness of the structure of our 
airlift and its fine operational performance. 

In response to your direction, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
and the military services, including the Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice, have worked together to make a comprehensive presentation of 
airlift requirements, capabilities, and operations. The presentation 
will also deal with certain problems in utilization of civil airlift, the 
civil reserve air fleet, the development of an efficient cargo transport 
suitable for civil and military service, and special problems of concern 
to the separate services. In my experience this is the first presentation 
made to a congressional committee with the purpose of covering all 
airlift activity, both strategic and tactical. 

Generally, ‘“‘strategic airlift,’ which comprises long-range air 
transport operations to oversea destinations, or between oversea 
areas, has been handled in MATS presentations. ‘Tactical airlift,” 
which consists of transporting troops or cargo within a theater of 
operations, including lift to combat objective areas for delivery 
by airdrop or airlanding, has been dealt with in presenting troop carrier 
operations by the Tactical Air Command of the Air Force or organic 
lift of the other services. 

In the past, strategic airlift readiness and capability have been con- 
sidered primarily in the light of airlift requirements in general war. 
But recently increasing attention has been paid to requirements of 
possible limited war situations. Thoughtful study by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the military services has gone into the problem of strategic 
airlift requirements in limited war, and summary results of these 
studies will be presented to you. In some instances, service asserted 
requirements for lift to objective areas, of specified loads in the time 
allowed, cannot be met, but our lift capability can meet a very sub- 
stantial part of such requirements. You will be given such require- 
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ments and capabilities in detail. Army and Air Force are to be com- 
plimented in presenting a better understanding of Army requirements 
and Air Force capabilities than has been available in the past. Present 
effort on the part of both services will greatly improve our basis for 
planning, and the mobility of our forces. Also, you will be given 
details of major airlift exercises involving Army, MATS, and the 
Tactical Air Force. And I was pleased to hear the chairman state 
that the committee expects to see the Puerto Pine exercise toward 
the close of this month. 

The Department of Defense report on “The Role of Military Air 
Transport Service in Peace and War,” which is available to you and 
may be referred to frequently during our presentations, states that 
the airlift capability now assigned to MATS is adequate to meet the 
hard-core requirements of general war and the hypothetical hard-core 
requirements for limited war. This phrase ‘‘hard-core requirements” 
refers to personnel and cargo which must move in military aircraft 
because of special military considerations, security, or physical charac- 
teristics of the cargo items. Including the civil reserve air fleet as 
almost immediately effective, our available lift is marginally capable 
of meeting wartime requirements under present plans. But little 
has been done to modernize our airlift fleet. 

Now, let me briefly discuss equipment. For strategic cargo lift we 
depend largely on the C-124. This airplane has both long-range and 
troop-carrier capabilities. It is approaching obsolescence but can 
carry a very big load relatively short distances and substantial loads 
more than 3,000 miles. The big modern cargo transport of the fleet 
is the C-133, turboprop powered and the largest of cargo aircraft. 
Its size is realized when I say it carries the Atlas and Titan missiles. 
There are also DC-6 and Constellation cargo types in the fleet. 

For tactical airlift we still depend on the C-124, which I have 
referred to, a heavy cargo transport; on the C-130, a medium cargo 
transport which is a good, modern troop-carrier airplane capable of 
fairly long-range operations; on the C—123, an assault transport; and 
on the old C-119 of which there are now several hundred in the Air 
Reserve troop carrier squadrons. 

I have referred to our cargo and troop carrier aircraft to emphasize 
the need for a modern cargo aircraft. This need is even more urgent 
in the civil airlines if they are to play the part they should in meeting 
military requirements in wartime. The civil cargo fleet consists of 
cargo configurations of passenger-type aircraft with high floors and 
side-door loading. ‘These types are of relatively little use for large 
items of military equipment. 

My prime concern for the future, to assure the airlift essential to 
support our military strength, is that we take steps promptly toward 
the modernization of our long-range cargo fleet. And in moving 
forward to procure modern cargo aircraft for MATS, we must seek 
to develop or adapt a cargo aircraft that can meet civil needs as 
well as our military needs. As you will hear in the presentation, 
the Air Force has established performance and design specifications 
for a modern cargo aircraft that combines characteristics of a strategic 
and a tactical transport. The characteristics of this aircraft appear 
to meet Army requirements, and advice from the Federal Aviation 
Agency indicates that with adjustments of certain criteria it would 
be compatible with requirements for civil operators. Production of 
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such a cargo aircraft, however, is dependent upon substantial de- 
velopment expenditure, and will take more time than required for 
production of modified versions of present jet tankers or transports, 
or the cargo transport already purchased by three airlines. 

My experience in the Air Transport Command in World War II 
has given me special interest in MIATS, in long-range air transport, 
and the problems of meeting our airlift requirements. Let me 
recall a few significant nontechnical problems in MATS history. 
After World War LI, in the days of demobilization and retrenchment, 
MATS was, of course, reduced in size, but, more important, its aircraft 
utilization rate was reduced to 2 hours per day. This was the MATS 
utilization rate at the beginning of the Korean war, and it quickly 
became apparent that an operation at a rate of 2 hours per day cannot 
be stepped up to the efficient full-time utilization required in an 
emergency. After the Korean war, Air Force officers familiar with 
the disappointments flowing from the 2-hour utilization insisted on 
a 6-hour peacetime utilization rate as a desirable goal. This was 
later reduced to a maximum of 5 hours, which we believe assures 
readiness to meet wartime needs. 

Several years, ago when I was Under Secretary of the Air Force, 
MATS was subject to criticism on the ground that a considerable 
part of its traffic did not deserve air movement, and that only by 
charging for peacetime services could effective use of available lift 
be attained. To correct this situation and encourage efficient opera- 
tion, MATS was organized on a single-manager industrial fund 
basis in which the user pays for transportation furnished, whether in 
MATS military aircraft or in civil aircraft under contract to MATS. 
I believe the desired result has been achieved, and I no longer hear of 
traffic moving on MATS which should not move by air. The indus- 
trial fund has also resulted in better operating practices, but at the 
same time it has emphasized the airline characteristics of part of 
MATS peacetime operations and so given credence to criticism of 
MATS as a Government activity performing services that could be 
provided by civil carriers. Concern that MATS was _ performing 
transport services not reasonably related to its wartime mission 
resulted in the President’s directing the Secretary of Defense to study 
the military role of MATS in peace and war. Based on this study 
the President approved certain courses of action which have been 
referred to as ‘‘new policy guidelines” for MATS. 

They state in paragraph 1 that MATS should be equipped and 
operated in peacetime to insure its capability to meet approved mili- 
tary hard-core requirements in a general war and in situations short 
of general war, and such other military requirements as cannot be met 
adequately by commercial carriers On an effective and timely basis. 
Paragraph 2 recognizes the need for modernization of MATS hard- 
core airlift capability. Paragraph 3 puts new emphasis on the inten- 
tion that MATS routine channel traffic operations be reduced on an 
orderly basis consistent with assured commercial airlift capability 
and with economical and efficient use of MATS capacity resulting 
from MATS operations in accordance with the first paragraph | 
quoted above. The fourth paragraph encourages the acquisition of 
modern cargo aircraft by commercial carriers. And the fifth para- 
graph provides for exploration of airlift procurement policies and 
practices with a view to better adapating them to long-range defense 
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needs and to encouraging the sound growth and development of an 
increased civil cargo capability. Secretary Sharp will refer to steps 
he is taking to implement the purposes of this paragraph, and other 
constructive courses of action suggested will be covered by General 
Wheless. 

The basic matters of policy guidance that I have briefly outlined 
should give assurance that the Defense Department will work with 
the commercial carriers to encourage the development of modern 
cargo airlift and, as such lift increases, will seek to move more military 
traffic by commercial carrier. 

It is estimated that this year some 50 percent of MATS passenger 
traffic and nearly 20 percent of MATS cargo traffic will be moved by 
commercial carrier. This increased proportion of traffic moved by 
commercial carrier is in part due to reduction in the number of MATS 
aircraft, accomplished by transfer of C-—97 aircraft to Air National 
Guard squadrons. In the light of present requirements further re- 
duction in MATS aircraft does not appear likely in the near-term 
future. 

With regard to MATS it is a pleasure for me to call attention to the 
fact that its commander, Lt. Gen. William H. Tunner, has the most 
distinguished record of directing military air transport operations. 
His experience is unique. In World War II, among other operations, 
he organized an express transport service from our eastern seaboard 
to Caleuita. He commended the India-China “Hump” operation. 
Later he commanded the Berlin airlift and much of the theater trans- 
port activiiy of the Korean war. The safety record of MATS opera- 
tions under General Tunner is one of which we can all be proud. 
MATS has had no fatality in its scheduled airlift force; that is, in its 
regular transport operations, since an accident in October 1958 dur- 
ing the ‘‘Deep Freeze” Antarctica operations. No fatal accident has 
occurred in its domestic aeromedical evacuation operations since 
April 1952. 

As the presentation proceeds, you will have many questions con- 
cerning the various transport activities which together aim to provide 
ready airlift to meet our wartime needs. We look to you to join us in 
seeking solutions to some of the problems that remain unsolved, but 
you will find those making the presentation ready and well qualified 
to answer most of your questions. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. That is a very fine state- 
ment. We will no doubt want to ask you some questions later on, but 
I think as we pinpoint these things 1t would be better—I have a num- 
ber I want to ask, and I am sure other members do too, and, Mr. 
Smart, don’t you think the best thing to do now is proceed with the 
next witness? 

Mr. Smarr. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatRMAN. We are going to ask you to be available. 

Secretary Dovatas. It will be a pleasure for me to be available for 
questions of the committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. We will no doubt have a lot of questions we will want 
to ask. 

Secretary Dovetas. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much. 

Who is the next witness? 
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Mr. Smart. Secretary Brucker. 
Mr. Rivers. The committee will now be pleased to hear the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of the Army, Hon. Wilber M. Brucker. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, you may proceed at your conyenience, 
in any way you desire. 

Secretary Brucker. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I welcome the opportunity to appear before you to introduce 
the Army’s presentation on strategic and tactical airlift. It is, ] 
believe, a most satisfactory arrangement to have this important 
subject covered in a coordinated and integrated series of presentations, 
with all of the interested services represented at the same time. As 
you know, although all the services have requirements for airlift, the 
Army is the only service that does not have its own airlift of the type 
that will be discussed and, consequently, is entirely dependent on the 
lift provided to the common pool by the other services. In previous 
years, the various facets of the airlift situation have been covered 
perhaps too much in isolation from each other. Actually, they are 
inseparable and should only be considered with due regard to their 
interrelationship. 

The committee has obviously recognized these facts in calling for 
these hearings to be joint in nature, and the presentations which will 
follow should do much to clarify the understanding of the problems 
involved. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to em- 
phasize that the Army airlift is not an end in itself. Rather, it is 
simply a means to an end, the end being the projection of our national 
Wt power promptly at the proper time and place anywhere in the 
world. 

It has not been many years ago that our chief reliance for strategic 
mobility—for the projection of our military might overseas—was on 
oceangoing transportation. We depended on our allies to hold the 
line while our forces were deployed. The tempo of our time has 
changed this. No longer can we place reliance on having this much 
time available, and, today, the deployment of our initial forces from 
the United States must rely almost entirely on airlift to provide the 
requisite mobility. 

All of the services have, with the expenditure of considerable re- 
sources and effort, built powerful strike forces to counter aggression 
wherever it may occur. In the Army, in addition to our forward 
deployed forces, we have created, organized, trained, and equipped 
the Strategic Army Corps, or, as it is known, STRAC. The Strategic 
Army Corps was given its name symbolized by “strong, tough, ready, 
round-the-clock” to highlight its top priority mission, those being the 
initials of STRAC, the mobility and readiness which it must maintain 
at all times as an element of our forward strategy. It fulfills an essen- 
tial and unique need in our national defense posture. The sustaining 
power of the Army’s combat and supporting forces distinguishes 
STRAC as the force that can fight under sustained and protracted 
operational conditions. 

STRAC stands ready at all times to reinforce promptly our forces 
overseas or to be deployed independently to other areas where no 
U.S. troops are now deployed. It is a well-balanced combined arms 
force built around one infantry and two airborne divisions which can 
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be employed either as a whole or in part to meet the precise demands of 
any situation to which it is committed. In the event of an emergency, 
the entire corps is prepared to move out to any part of the world. 
Advanced combat elements of the STRAC are prepared to load air- 
craft within an hour after receipt of the initial alert. As a matter of 
fact, gentlemen, we have a company on constant alert day and night, 
24 hours, and a battle group that sustains the same status of which of 
course the company is a part, and they rotate. And that goes on 
right at the present moment. 

As you are aware, the national policy for the deterrence of war has 
been fundamental in shaping the philosophy and actions of the Army. 
It is the Army’s view that deterrence must take place at two inte- 
grated and concurrent levels of effort. These are the deterrence of 
general atomic war and the deterrence of limited war, the piecemeal 
aggression which, if not successfully curtailed, could lead to ultimate 
defeat just as surely as could an all-out nuclear war. 

Our deterrent must, therefore, be made complete. To be truly 
effective it must deter all types of aggression. 

Within this broad concept, the Army’s mission is to provide ade- 
quate forces for prompt, sustained combat on land. From this we have 
derived the task to maintain mobile, combat-ready strategic forces in 
the United States. This is our STRAC. It stands as a major contri- 
bution to deterrence—deterrence against initiation of aggression and 
deterrence against expansion of those aggressions that are initiated. 

In addition to the STRAC here in the continental United States, we 
have a strategic reserve force of a four-battle-group division stationed 
in Hawaii. The readiness of this division to move rapidly within the 
Far Eastern area if trouble should arise gives material substance to our 
national intent to preserve the peace. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have personally visited the divi- 
sions of STRAC, each one of them, and many parts of them and sev- 
eral times, as well as the division in Hawaii, and I can assure you that 
these fine Army forces are ready and available immediately at any time 
in defense of their country. Their morale is superb and I have the 
greatest pride and confidence in these American soldiers. But I 
must emphasize that the tremendous striking and staying power of 
those units can be applied in a timely and effective manner only if 
adequate means exist and are made available for their immediate and 
rapid movement to any trouble area in the world. Once there, our 
initial forces must be resupplied and reinforced as necessary in order to 
achieve our objectives. 

The necessity to provide the means required to move these Army 
striking forces is not based on unfounded situations which have little 
probability of occurrence. It is based on our globe-girdling national 
commitments, which provide reasonable guarantees that we stand 
ready to support our friends and allies throughout the free world in the 
event of aggression, as well as in the implementation of our national 
policy of collective security. Recent history stands as a firm reminder 
of the wisdom of this policy. 

Airlift requirements also find their basis in the stark realization that 
the United States is confronted with a potential enemy who can do 
battle on a scale ranging from cold war to a general war. We must be 
able to counter aggression wherever and in whatever form it occurs. 
The long-range security of our Nation is just as dependent upon our 
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visibly evident capability to prevent or bring lesser aggressions to a 
successful conclusion as it is to prevent a general war. Our success in 
the cold war is to a large extent also dependent on our possessing both 
of these capabilities. 

As a member of the triservice defense team, the Army is charged by 
law with the mission of organizing, training, and equipping itself for 
the conduct of prompt and sustained combat operations on land. 

May I digress just enough to say that we have tens of thousands of 
these young officers and men trained over a period of time, a long period 
of time, ready, able, and willing, with high morale, and conditioned to 
move, and by that | mean not only in body but in mind, and just wait- 
ing for the bell to ring, if it happens. And that is something that has 
been done over the past several years and will be ready at any time and 
is ready at the moment. 

It must, therefore, meet the requirements of emergency plans which 
call for Army forces of varying size and composition to cope with the 
diverse contingencies which may arise on a worldwide basis. The only 
means by which the Army can react quickly to meet these commit- 
ments is to rely on the strategic mobility provided by the other services 
to move our forces rapidly to the various objective areas. Tactical 
mobility in the form of airlift is also required to move these forces 
directly into combat should the exigencies of the situation so dictate. 
To insure that it has the requisite strategic and tactical mobility, the 
Army must make its requirements known. 

In our presentations, the Army will express these requirements in 
terms of units, personnel, and tonnages of supplies and equipment to 
be lifted. However, our responsibility extends beyond the statement 
of these simple categories. In addition, we must control the order in 
which Army forces are introduced into the combat zone, the timing 
of the arrivals of the various units, and the type of Army weapons and 
equipment which must be airlifted to produce a balanced combat force. 
Having stated our Army requirements in these terms, which I would 
like to emphasize are subject to approval by the Department of 
Defense and are not unilateral, and in terms of suitable aircraft to 
meet our needs, then the determination of the aircraft inventory re- 
quired is, of course, the responsibility of the service charged with the 
actual procurement and operation of the aircraft. 

With this understanding of what the Army believes to be the factors 
involved, we have a particular interest in the following problem areas 
which will be presented later in the hearing: 

1. The total airlift capability to meet the requirements of all services. 

2. Modernization of the strategic and tactical fleets. 

3. Preallocation of airlift. 

4. Prestockage of supplies and equipment. 

5. Joint mobility exercises, such as the Puerto Pines and others that 
we hope would be generated in the days to come, including plans that 
we are thinking about in connection with not only Europe but the 
Far East, meaning as far out as Okinawa and possibly as far out as 
Thailand. In other words, Puerto Pines is simply the forerunner of 
things to come. 

Again, may I say I have appreciated the opportunity to lead off the 
Army’s presentations on the subject of airlift. General Lemnitzer and 
following Army witnesses will develop in considerably more detail our 
views on this subject. But we are very appreciative of this opportunity 
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to have us all together for confrontation not so much with each other 
but for confrontation of the problem together in the presence of this 
committee of the U.S. House of Representatives with broad powers 
to undertake it. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, you made a very fine statement. And 
as you have observed, our desire to have these hearings, having every- 
body who has a vital and constructive interest to have a say, demon- 
strates the wisdom of our course of action. 

You have given us information that normally might not occur to us. 
We will certainly need you later on. 

Secretary Brucker. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. Because there will be questions we will want to ask 
you. And I think, in keeping with which I have said earlier, we will 
excuse you with this statement and ask you to be ready for recall later 
on as things develop. 

Secretary Brucker. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Because there will be many questions. 

Secretary Brucker. At your convenience, sir, we will be here. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you. 

How about Secretary Milton, will he 

Secretary Brucker. No. 

Mr. Rivers. We are always glad to have him come here, whether 
he has anything to say or not. We will certainly need to have you 
back. 

Secretary Brucker. He authorizes me to say again that he corrob- 
orates all I have said. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Smart, the next witness is Secretary Sharp? 

Mr. Smart. Secretary Sharp of the Air Force. 

(A biographical sketch of Secretary Sharp follows:) 





BIOGRAPHICAL SketcH OF Hon. Duptey C. SHARP, SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
ForRCcE 


Dudley Crawford Sharp became Secretary of the Air Force on December 11, 
1959, after having served as Under Secretary from August 3, 1959. 

Mr. Sharp was born in Houston, Tex., on’ March 16, 1905. He attended both 
public and private schools in Houston and completed his precollege schooling at 
the Gilman Country School in Baltimore, Md. He was graduated from Princeton 
University with a degree of bachelor of science in 1928. 

Immediately after graduation, Mr. Sharp joined the Mission Manufacturing 
Co. of Houston, Tex., as vice president. He was elected executive vice president 
in 1935, and became president in 1946, which office he held until his appointment 
as Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Materiel on Oetober 3, 1955. Upon 
his resignation from this position on January 31, 1959, he returned to Houston 
and served as Vice Chairman of the Board of Mission Manufacturing Co. The 
Mission Manufacturing is engaged in the development, manufacturing, and dis- 
tribution of equipment used in the petroleum industry. Mr. Sharp was appointed 
Under Secretary of the Air Force in August 1959. 

Mr. Sharp served in the U.S. Navy from 1942 to 1945. He was on sea duty in 
various capacities as executive officer and commanding officer on antisubmarine 
warfare vessels and later served in the Office of Procurement and Materiel with 
the Navy Department in Washington. He was relieved from active duty early 
in 1945 to assume the position of administrative manager of the Applied Physics 
Laboratory, Silver Spring, Md. 

As Under Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Sharp served as the principal assistant 
to the Secretary and Chairman of the Air Force Requirements Rivew Board. 

Mr. Sharp was married to Tina Cleveland January 2, 1929, and they have two 
children, Dudley C. Sharp, Jr., and Julia May Sharp. 
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Mr. Rivers. Mr. Sharp, we will be very pleased to hear you. 

Secretary Suarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

It is a pleasure to be here today to meet with you on this very 
weighty subject. 

Our. general objective has already been outlined by Secretary 
Douglas. He has referred to certain aspects of the recently published 
Department of Defense study entitled, ““The Role of MATS in Peace 
and War.” I shall not discuss this matter in the course of these 
hearings. Nevertheless there are four of the Presidentially approved 
courses of action which | believe merit particular comment even 
though they have already been touched upon by Mr. Douglas. The 
first in order of importance is course of action No. 2, which calls for 
modernization of MATS hard-core military airlift capability. The 
statement is made that this should be undertaken in “an orderly 
manner consistent with other military requirements.” There is no 
question that the MATS fleet is approaching obsolescence with the 
sole exception of the C-133’s. For example, the C-124’s which com- 
prise 57 percent of the present fleet are 8 to 10 years old. We must 
move ahead as rapidly as we can with the modernization of the bulk 
of the MATS fleet. In this connection our plans include a modern 
economical turbine-powered cargo aircraft designed specifically for 
the cargo hauling job. You will be given a great deal more detail on 
the aircraft we have in mind later on in these presentations. I wish 
only to emphasize at this stage that we are requesting $50 million in 
the fiscal year 1961 budget for modernization of MATS and we 
certainly hope to receive that amount. 

The second Presidentially approved course of action which I wish 
to stress is that which provides that MATS routine channel traffic 
operations (that which moves on regularly scheduled, fixed routes) 
be reduced on an orderly basis consistent with assured commercial 
airlift capability at reasonable cost and consistent with economical 
and efficient use, including realistic training, of the MATS capacity 
resulting from its training for its wartime job. I want to emphasize 
the word “assured.’”’ By their very nature we know that the civil 
airlines cannot respond as completely to military emergency require- 
ments ascan MATS. It is not a question of patriotism but of primary 
mission. The primary mission of the civil carrier is to operate an 
airlift service for the public. Civil carriers are not charged with the 
responsibility of national security. The Department of Defense and 
the military services are. Civil air carriers can and do assist the 
Air Force by supplementing the MATS effort in moving air cargo and 

ersonnel. They could do more of this than they are doing today. 

ut if they are to have a bigger role in handling DOD traffic not only 
in general war but in lesser emergencies and in peace, they must be 
willing and able to provide a greater assurance of reliable response to 
their assigned military tasks than in the past. To this end, the Air 
Force thinks it desirable to seek legislation which will give the Presi- 
dent broader power to take possession and assume control of trans- 
portation systems, including of course air transportation. Although 
adequate legislation marron exists to enable the President to control 


transportation systems “in time of war’’ we do not believe that any 
permanent reduction in MATS wartime capability, or the peacetime 
operating rate so necessary to the assurance of that capability, should 
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be made until and unless this legislation is amended to enable the 
President to take control of all or part of the air transportation 
system in time of emergency as well as in wartime or some other 
means of positive assurance is provided. The Department of Defense 
must be assured of continued operation of the air transportation 
industry and its people in carrying out its assigned duties in any 
emergency. We recognize that this requirement poses serious prob- 
lems which we must work out and present to Congress. We are also 
examining further into the possible need for legislation which will 
provide for such things as a more flexible civil reserve air fleet 
program which takes into account the changing role of commercial 
carriers in war and peace, and the possible need for appropriate legal 
protection and status for civil crews operating in areas which may 
become dangerous. 

In addition to the legislation to which I have just referred which 
would provide increased assurance of civil carriers performance 
when needed, we also feel that we will require improved contractual 
arrangements with the carriers which would include at least the 
following general areas of agreement: 

(a) That each carrier will equip itself with modern cargo and 
passenger aircraft which the Air Force considers suitable for the 
airlift to be performed. 

(6) That each carrier will operate into agreed geographic areas at 
fair and predictable rates and will continue to operate planned 
missions in emergencies so long as this is considered feasible by the 
military; further, that each carrier will provide a guarantee of ex- 
panded airlift in emergencies if required. Our current thinking is 
that these contracts should contain a clause providing that the 
Secretary of Defense may decide what circumstances constitute 
emergencies for purposes of these contracts. 

(c) That each carrier will obtain agreements from the operating 
unions and/or individual personnel with whom it enters into contracts 
that all union members or individuals will provide required airlift 
at all times. 

Before leaving the question of increased utilization of civil carriers 
I should also point out there must be economical and efficient use of 
MATS training hours needed to assure wartime readiness. We do 
not envision that MATS would ever withdraw from channel traffic 
operations to the extent that its operations in wartime over worldwide 
air routes would be impaired or that its training would become 
unrealistic, 

The next Presidentially approved course of action deals with the 
modernization of the commercial carriers and their making available 
to the DOD such modern, economical long-range cargo aircraft. I 
have already spoken of the modernization required in MATS. The 
civil industry has not only the problem of modernization but of 
expansion. We in the Air Force certainly wish to see both of these 
things come about. We believe that we can help to improve the 
civil carrier fleet, particularly the cargo fleet, by participating in the 
joint development of a new air freighter and by indicating our 
willingness to make increasing use of such modern aircraft in peace- 
time provided they are effectively committed to the wartime task 
and subject to the guarantees that I have mentioned. 

Finally, I would like to comment on the rather complicated course 
of action which deals with procurement. It states that with respect 
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to services overseas and to foreign countries, commercial augmenta- 
tion airlift procurement policies and practices should be better 
adapted to long-range Department of Defense requirements, so as to 
encourage and assist in sound economic growth and development of 
increased air cargo capability. We recognize that, whatever the 
reasons, the civil cargo fleet is neither modern nor adequate and that 
the manner in which we have procured our civil augmentation in the 
past has been challenged. I have named a committee headed by 
Mr. Gordon Reed, chairman of the board of the Texas Gulf Producing 
Co., to investigate among other subjects, the most advantageous 
method of contracting for commercial airlift. 

| should also make clear that the Department of Defense policy on 
airlift is going to require time to implement. A number of areas 
must be explored to insure that we move ahead in such a way as to 
provide an orderly transition at the minimum cost and in the most 
efficient manner. I have already referred to the Reed committee. 
In addition to the question of procurement practices, I have asked 
that committee to make recommendations concerning such subjects 
as the number of hours that MATS aircraft must fly to exercise the 
MATS system in order to assure readiness in emergency, the role of 
the Air National Guard and/or Air Reserve in furnishing backup 
strategic airlift in time of emergency, and the most advantageous 
equipment for MATS. I have referred to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. 
We are searching for practical means of making the concept of this 
organization more responsive to our present needs. We intend to 
reexamine the hard-core tasks which MATS must perform and the 
number of aircraft which will be required based upon peak periods 
when simultaneous sorties are the governing factor rather than ton- 
miles of productivity over a given period of time. All of these matters 
require thorough study. 

The Air Force intends to commence implementation of the DOD 
policy as soon as practicable. Let me make it clear once again 
however that MATS will at all times continue to fly routine channel 
traffic to the extent required to remain alert for its hard-core wartime 
mission and for that part of the wartime requirement beyond civil 
capability and commitment. Above this minimum, which may change 
from time to time, as civil carriers undertake more of the wartime 
task and the war mission of MATS is revised, commercial aug- 
mentation will be procured in peacetime on a continuing basis. 

As you have noted from the schedule of presentations, every im- 
portant aspect of national airlift will be covered including the views of 
other services. I believe that the total picture that will be presented 
should give to this committee a very complete report on the entire 
subject. Hence, I will not attempt, at this stage, to comment on 
other facets of the airlift question. 

Mr. Chairman, [| would like here—I repeat Secretary Douglas’ 
expressions of pleasure that this committee is going to be able to be 
on hand to see the Puerto Pine-Big Slam operation. I think this 
will help a great deal in the understanding of the overall problem for 
this committee. I only wish that this committee could see the whole 
operation. 

Now, the Puerto Rico—I mean the Puerto Pine part of the oper- 
ation is the airlift of the 20,000 people and approximately 12,000 tons 
of materiel to Puerto Rico. The Big Slam part of the operation is the 
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speeding up of the whole MATS—the surging of the whole MATS 
operation to its wartime rate of utilization, to see if we can run the 
overall MATS worldwide force at the rate of production that we think 
it should be. Actually, something in the neighborhood of half of 
MATS’ capability is involved in the Puerto Pine operation, whereas, 
the other half in involved in the surging of MATS to its full capability. 
And some idea of what 12,000 tons of materiel involves: it is interest- 
ing to note that this is the equivalent of 96,000 more people being 
transported. So it is a very sizable operation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this completes my statement. I shall certainly 
be glad to return at a later date when this committee or the chair- 
man so desires, 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, you have made a very fine statement, 
and I was glad to see you go into what the President’s directive—you 
touched on that, and how you plan to implement it. 

We will have a lot of questions to ask of you as we get into these 
other witnesses who are busy now implementing existing regulations. 
We will call you back. 

Mr. Smart, have you anything? 

Mr. Smarr. Nothing at this point. 

The next presentation is top secret, and all persons who are not 
cleared for top secret will be required to leave the room at this time. 
And I would ask the chief liaison of each department to approve those 
who may remain in the room. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Secretary, I was deeply interested in your state- 
ment. I think it is a frank statement of your policy, and so forth, 
but there is one disappointing note to me, and that is getting back to 
this old habit of appointing a committee to determine what you are 
going to do. I would like for you to elaborate as to why you believe 
it is essential to resolve some of your problems here- 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, are we going to question these witnesses 
or not? d 

Mr. Rivers. Well, we will just go ahead with the witnesses. We 
will call you back later on. 

Secretary SHarp. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much. 

Now, Mr. Smart. 

(Whereupon, the committee proceeded in top-secret executive 
session, the reporter being excused. (11:17 a.m.) The remainder of 
the morning session was not recorded. ) 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL MILITARY AIRLIFT, 
Washington, D.C., Wednesday, March 9, 1960. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Mr. Rivers. I am going to ask the committee to come to order. 
Now, this morning we are going to start with General Lemnitzer, 
the distinguished Chief of Staff of the Army, after which we are 
going to ask General Wheless to come back to the table, and I will 
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ask the committee to propound any questions which may—and | 
know we will have plenty of them, of the two distinguished officers. 

But before that, we will ask Mr. Smart to set the pace on the 
questions so that we will know just exactly where our thinking is on 
the testimony which is so vital, which both of these gentlemen will 
have given. 

Now, General Lemnitzer, I notice that you have a little badge 
there that indicates that you know a little something about airborne 
operations. I don’t know of anybody I would rather see wearing it 
than you, knowing of your wonderful background. A lot of people 
in our town know of your service and are about as proud of you as 
we are. 

Now, I don’t know that you covered it in your statement; I haven’t 
seen your statement. But I wish you would put in the record when 
it is convenient—lI think now would be a good time—your experience 
on airborne and planning airborne operations. Because | think we 
ought to know that. 

General Lemnitzer. I will be very glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

In the early days of World War II, I was assigned to General 
Eisenhower’s staff in London to prepare the plans for the invasion of 
north Africa. As a part of those plans we had what I believe was 
the first U.S. airborne operation. It was an operation designed to 
seize the airfields in the vicinity of Oran. 

Subsequently in that campaign we planned a considerable number 
of airborne operations in connection with the drive across north 
Africa. Not all of them executed but many of them were planned 
and some were executed. 

Then, in the later phases of World War II operations in the 
Mediterranean, I was Deputy Chief of Staff to Field Marshal 
Alexander, commander in chief of the 15th Army Group and later 
Supreme Allied Commander in the Mediterranean. Throughout the 
Italian campaign we planned a great many airborne operations and 
executed many of them. 

One of the largest was the one planned to seize Rome, but due to 
the quick reaction of the German forces, this operation was called 
off. I happened to have been designated to fly to Gela, Sicily, to 
call it off, since we couldn’t very well depend upon the communica- 
tions existing right in the heat of combat at that time. 

I arrived on the Gela airfield when General Ridgway and General 
‘Joe’? Cannon of the U.S. Air Force were about to get into the air- 
craft in which they were going into the Rome area. There were a 
good many aircraft already airborne. But the German reaction as 
indicated by the information obtained by General Taylor in his 
well-known and historic mission into Rome convinced us that this 
would be a very hazardous operation and one not likely to succeed. 

The 83d Airborne Division, then a part of the U.S. 5th Army, was 
then used to reinforce our operations at Salerno. 

Subsequently, following the war, I commanded the 11th Airborne 
Division, and during that period of command I planned a winter 
airborne operation at Fort Drum in northern New York. 

As commander in chief of the Far East and United Nations Com- 
mands, I was also involved in the preparation of contingency plans 
that included many possible airborne operations if hostilities were 
resumed in Korea, and if war broke out in the Far East theater. 
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That, I think, summarized my association with airborne operations 
and the planning therefor. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, it follows, then, that you would want the Army, 
which you now command, to be current in that area as well as have 
available the weapons to carry out your plans, namely, the aircraft? 

General Lemnirzer. I think I should add to this, now that you 
mention it, Mr. Chairman, that while I was Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Plans and Operations from 1952 to 1955, we had a rather large 
number of airborne operations planned and we reviewed the airborne 
operations prepared by all of our unified commanders. These plans 
were reviewed by General Ridgway and General Taylor when they 
were Chiefs of Staff. Also, of course, the plans for the operation 
which took place yesterday, Banyan Tree, and the large Puerto 
Pine-Big Slam airlift operation, that this committee is going to in- 
spect, have all been thoroughly reviewed by me and I have approved 
the final details. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, you go ahead. I touched on that yesterday. 
I think the timing of this hearing is very fortunate for us, in keeping 
with those developments, and all this airborne maneuver exercise 
coming up. Now, you go ahead and we will not interrupt you and 
let you continue, General. 

General Lemnitzer. Right. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I welcome this opportunity to discuss the Army’s concept 
of airborne operations and strategic and tactical airlift requirements 
for emergency situations which may confront this country. You 
probably wonder why an Army briefing on our airlift requirements 
follows immediately after a presentation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
airlift requirements, which you would expect to have included the 
requirements of all the services. 

The explanation of the apparent duplication is the first essential 
step in my presentation in order that you may understand our 
problems. 

The agreed Joint Chiefs of Staff requirements and capabilities for a 
limited war, which were presented yesterday by General Wheless, are 
taken from a single so-called hypothetical limited war situation— 
[deleted]. The airlift requirements generated in this particular situa- 
tion are in support of a Joint Chiefs of Staff-approved contingency plan. 
They represent a very special case, in that we already have U.S. forces 
deployed alongside existing Republic of Korea forces, and in an area 
where we have a logistic system—that is, lines of communication, 
depots, and supplies—already established and operating. Further- 
more, [deleted] division would be airlifted in this plan. As you have 
been told, the requirements—even in this special situation—exceed 
our airlift capabilities during certain periods. Even so, these require- 
ments are far less than those for other possible emergencies which 
might occur in other areas of the world. For example, such emer- 
gencies could occur in the Middle East or southeast Asia. In such 
areas, we do not now have U.S. ground combat forces already deployed 
with their established command structure and logistics base as we do 
in Korea. Further, in such cases as southeast Asia, a much longer 
line of communications would be involved. [Deleted.] 
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I believe it is obvious to everyone that our planning should en- 
compass the entire scope of the military actions which we may be 
called upon to perform. Although I agree with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff requirements study which has been briefed to you by General 
Wheless, the requirements developed in this study would, as I have 
indicated, apply to only one of many possible limited war situations, 
Also, they do not take into account the possibility of other emergencies 
occurring in any area other than Korea, or of two or more emergencies 
occurring simultaneously. Thus, this study is not by itself suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to determine the total magnitude of our airlift 
requirements. 

I should like to make one additional point in regard to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff study. It assumes that the Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
(CRAF) will be activated during a condition of the emergency. 
Under existing legislation, we believe it is extremely problematical 
that CRAF would be available to meet such an emergency, particu- 
larly during the early and most critical days. Thus, the deficit in 
airlift capability would be much greater than that reflected in the 
study [deleted] to meet such emergencies. Also, it is not clear to us 
how crews and maintenance augmentation required by CRAF could 
be assembled and positioned promptly. 

In order to understand why the Army—and indeed, all the services— 
have important airlift requirements, we need only to review the events 
since World War II which have had a profound impact on our Na- 
tional policy and our military strategy. 

Following the fall of Czechoslovakia in 1948, the United States 
and the nations of the free world, in recognition of the menace of 
the Communist military threat and its massive, versatile, and global 
scope, decided that this threat could most effectively be countered 
in cooperation and in coordination with each other. Recognizing their 
interest in a common defense against a common threat, the free 
nations have joined together in political and military fields to develop 
a solid front against Communist aggression. 

The United States, recognizing that strong measures were required 
to deal with the situation, found itself in a role of leadership. It took a 
number of steps of great importance. These steps marked a departure 
from our traditional policy and were dictated by commonsense, deep 
interest in our friends, and by our own national interest. 

In 1947, there was a Truman Doctrine, which provided military and 
economic assistance to Greece and Turkey. 

In 1949, the Vandenberg resolution was passed by the Senate. It 
laid the groundwork for the formation of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

Since that time, we have joined the Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation (SEATO) and the Australian-New Zealand-United States Pact 
(ANZUS Pact). We have also entered into a number of bilateral 
security treaties with other important allies such as the Republic of 
Korea, the Republic of China, Japan, and others, for mutual defense. 

These, with our membership in the Organization of American States, 
provide a network of mutual security arrangements reaching to the 
farthest corners of the globe, wherever our national interests are con- 
cerned. ‘Truly, among free nations, the United States has become the 
common denominator in collective security arrangements which have 
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been made to provide for the common defense of the free world. It 
might well be said that, through these agreements and through our 
association under the mutual security program with 45 other nations, 
the United States is the keystone of an interlocked free world security 
system. Our national policy, therefore, recognizes the extent to 
which our security is bound up with the security of free peoples the 
world over. 

[Display slide 1.] 

In some cases we have deployed our own forces in direct support of 
these treaty arrangements. In other cases, we have given aid to 
allied forces only though our military assistance programs. In all 
cases, however, the U.S. policy of mutual security is based on the con- 
cept that no single ally can be expected to have all the means necessary 
to meet every aggression that might be made against it. It is not 
possible for the United States to deploy forces to all potential danger 
spots throughout the world. For this reason, the United States must 
maintain forces in a central reserve here in the United States, ready 
and capable of prompt and effective response and resistance to Com- 
munist attack. Such deployments may be required to reinforce U.S. 
forces already deployed overseas, or to enter areas where there are no 
U.S. forces presently deployed, in order to come to the aid of an ally 
under attack. The requirement could involve counteraction varying 
from a simple show of force to very sizable military operations. 

The effectiveness of our military power as an instrument of national 
policy depends greatly on our ability to project this power promptly 
to any area in the world where it may be needed. With the rapid 
advances of modern technology, the movement of military forces has 
taken on a new meaning in terms of speed and distances. No longer 
can we rely on our allies to hold off the enemy while we mobilze our 
forces and move them into the battle area solely by surface transpor- 
tation. The events that take place within the first few days of an 
attack may well influence the outcome of a war, its duration, and 
whether it remains a limited conflict or expands into a general or 
world war. 

In a limited war, for example, the enemy may well have the objec- 
tive of gaining control over a comparatively small land area and the 
people who inhabit it. If this can be done quickly, before our forces 
can arrive, the objective of the aggression will be achieved before any 
decisive U.S. counteraction can be taken. Such failure to stem imme- 
diately the enemy advance could well lead to a long and costly war. 
Such a war might not only fail to resolve the basic issues at stake but 
could also lead to an expansion of the conflict into a general war. 

There is a tendency to consider that only the Army requires airlift. 
The fact is that all our services need it. It is important, also, to 
realize that the same emergency which requires the prompt movement 
of Army forces by air also simultaneously requires the movement of 
elements of the tactical air forces that are required to support them in 
the battle area. In addition, the emergency might be serious enough 
to demand simultaneous preparation for the possibility of a general 
war. In such a case, there would also be simultaneous, heavy de- 
mands for airlift to position properly the Strategic Air Command and 
other U.S. forces. 
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There is also the tendency to regard the requirements of airlift 
solely from the viewpoint of transporting men, equipment, and supplies 
to the objective area. Since the object of the operation is to reinforce 
our own forces or those of our allies, and to defeat the enemy, a most 
important consideration is that combat with an enemy is also involved, 
Since the Army would play a primary role in this combat, it is vitally 
important that the delivery of the Army forces into the objective 
area is— 

(a) in the right sequence—by that, I mean that the right 
troops with the proper equipment are landed in the proper order 
in the objective area; 

(6) at the proper rate—which means that our forces are de- 
livered in the objective area at a sufficiently high rate to insure 
that we are not defeated in detail or are not required to suffer 
unduly heavy losses because of lack of strength. 

For these important reasons, the Army—and only the Army—can 
determine the optimum order and rate of delivering troops, equipment 
and supplies in the objective area. 

To address these considerations more specifically, the Army believes 
that a solution to our airlift problem must enable it to cope with the 
wide variety of situations which call for rapid movement of troops 
and supplies to distant regions. Specifically, U.S. forces should be 
capable of performing the following tasks: 

(1) Responding to aggression with the prompt movement of enough 
fighting forces, equipment, and supplies to prevent a fait accompli 
through enemy seizure of the objective area and its people before our 
forces arrive to assist them. 

(2) Building up these forces, equipment, and supplies quickly 
enough to defend the area against enemy attack, Wyse je defeat the 
attack. 

(3) Moving enough reinforcements (men, weapons, equipment, and 
supplies) into the area to make it possible to continue combat for as 
long as it is necessary to defeat the aggression and restore peace to 
the area. 

To provide a basis for determining the amounts and types of aug- 
mentation forces that may be needed in various emergency situations 
the commanders of unified and specified commands prepare contin- 
gency plans which are submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
approval. The Army forces involved in the various plans vary in 
magnitude from a force of company size to the Strategic Army Corps 
(Strac), a balanced force of three divisions. 

The Army maintains STRAC as an alert force which is ready to meet 
the requirements of these plans. If necessary to execute emergency 
tasks, it can begin initiation of air movement within an hour. STRAC 
is stationed within the continental United States. Its utilization is 
dependent, therefore, on long-range transportation provided by the 
Air Force and the Navy. As Secretary Brucker has indicated, the 
Army is the only service that does not have the organic means of 
providing for its own strategic mobility. 

As I have indicated, any discussion of the requirements to move the 
airlifted portions of Army forces which may be deployed to meet 
emergency situations must recognize clearly that these requirements, 
in terms of aircraft needed, are governed by a number of independent 
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variables. For example, each of the following factors has a direct 
relationship to the number of aircraft which would be required: 

(1) The size of the force and its tonnage to be lifted. 

(2) The distance to the objective area. 

(3) The speed with which the force must be moved. 

If our forces are moving to an area where organizational equipment 
is prestocked, or where logistic support facilities are already available, 
as in Europe or Korea, the amount of airlift required is greatly reduced 
from what would otherwise be required. It is for this reason that the 
Army has consistently advocated the establishment of forward pre- 
stocked bases in areas of possible conflicts. 

Then, of course, there are many technical factors to be considered 
in meeting the requirement expressed in aircraft sorties. The exist- 
ence of X number of aircraft in the inventory does not necessarily 
mean that during any given period of time all of these aircraft will be 
operationally available (that is, in commission or spotted reasonably 
near the loading center) so that X number of sorties can be flown in 
support of our requirement. In addition to the competing require- 
ments, on which you will be briefed separately, there are many opera- 
tional factors to be considered, such as (a) the availability of crews 
and en route facilities and (6) the aircraft utilization rate, as well as 
other factors such as assembly of tactical airlift aircraft and resupply 
operations. I anticipate that these, being within the area of the Air 
Force’s technical responsibility, will be covered in succeeding briefings. 
The point I am making is that the Army expresses its requirements in 
terms of what is to be lifted and when. We can and will give you 
order of magnitude illustrative examples, using present types of 
available aircraft, of the number of aircraft trips or loads which, in 
our opinion, could achieve our objectives if provided within the time 
interval stated. Determining the aircraft inventory necessary to 
achieve these numbers of trips in the time interval required is a 
responsibility of the Air Force, and will be presented in the following 
briefings. 

Now, I would like to state the objectives which I consider to be 
reasonable and attainable to meet the Army’s strategic airlift require- 
ments for highly possible emergency situations. We should, I believe, 
have sufficient air transportation to [display slide 2]— 

(1) fly one or two reinforced battle groups with essential 
combat equipment to any trouble spot in the world, beginning 
our departure within an hour of the time that the order has been 
given to move; 

(2) within — increase the size of the fighting force to one 
division with adequate supplies, equipment, and supporting 
forces to conduct sustained operations against the aggressor; 
obviously, and for the reasons I have previously indicated, it 
would be highly desirable to better this time if it can possibly be 
done; 

(3) continue augmentation of the fighting force to a two- 
division force within 4 weeks; 

(4) Continue reinforcement and resupply, as may be required 
[slide 2 off]. 

I feel that the forces moved by air in such situations should be 
well balanced and equipped to perform their mission upon arrival in 
the objective area. We have recently reviewed our loading tables 
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with the view of reducing out airlift requirements to the absolute 
minimum. In this review, we have carefully considered each piece of 
equipment to insure that it is essential in the operation and must be 
moved by air. If not, it could come along later by surface transporta- 
tion. This emphasis on austere fighting forces is illustrated by the 
following slides which show the personnel and tonnages which com- 
prise four type forces ranging in size from one battle group to two 
divisions. 

This first slide (display slide 3) shows one battle group force, con- 
sisting of [deleted] personnel and [deleted] short tons of weight. This 
includes the w eight of the personnel, assumed to be 9 men equal to 1 
ton. To move this force to the Middle East, the aircraft require- 
ments are [deleted]. These figures were worked out by the Air Force 
and are acceptable to the Army. As to the time frame, we want this 
force to arrive in the objective area as soon as possible, but certainly 
within [deleted] hours. (Slide 3 off.) 

This next slide (display slide 4) shows the same data for a two- 
battle group force. In this case, deleted] personnel and [deleted] short 
tons are including personnel weight involved. Aircraft loads to move 
the force are [deleted] trips. The time phasing is the same as for the 
one-battle group force—within [deleted] hours. (Slide 4 off.) 

The next slide (display slide 5) illustrates a one-airborne division 
force. It totals [deleted] personnel and [deleted] tons (including per- 
sonnel weight). The aircraft loads to move it to the Middle East are 
[deleted] trips. This division force should arrive in the objective area 
within the time frame of [deleted] days. (Slide 5 off.) 

The next slide (display slide 6) shows a two-division force, totaling 
[deleted] personnel and [deleted] short tons. I would like to point 
out that about 3,000 short tons of personnel weight are included in 
this figure. The aircraft loads to move the force to the Middle East 
are [deleted] trips. Movement of this force should be completed 
within the time frame of 2 to 4 weeks. 

The next chart (display slides 7 and 7a) illustrates the numbers of 
personnel and the tons of equipment for the movement of a two- 
division type force to the Middle East. You will note that, in this 
movement [deleted]. Aircraft loads shown are for the movement of 
the [deleted|—I stress that these are aircraft trips, not numbers of 
aircraft needed. 

The next slide (display slide 7b) shows the combat elements of a 
two-division force, one division being airborne and the other infantry, 
being moved to southeast Asia. [Deleted.] 

The Army considers this requirement for the lift of two divisions 
that I have just described to be a necessary, reasonable, and attain- 
able goal. Furthermore, we should be able to depend on the certain 
availability of this lift whenever required. (Slide off.) 

The tonnages mentioned previously include items that could be 
economically prestocked. As I also mentioned earlier, the tonnage to 
be lifted could be substantially reduced if a program of prestockage in 
certain strategic areas were carried out. 

I should add that we are carrying out such a program in a limited 
sense. 

In order to reduce reaction time and increase responsiveness to 
aggression, the Army believes that preplanning for use of a certain 
amount of airlift for possible limited war requirements is necessary. 
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Such preplanning involves what we refer to as “preallocation,’” or 
“predesignation” of airlift. By this, I do not mean that a specific 
number of aircraft will be labeled “for Army use only’’; what I do 
mean is that the commanders, both Army and Air Force, who will be 
responsible in the event of an operation will know specifically what 
Army forces are to be lifted, and the number and types of aircraft to 
be provided at the appropriate airfields. Experience has proved be- 
yond any doubt that the necessary detailed preplanning can be accom- 
plished satisfactorily only if based on such prior knowledge. The 
actual operation would not, of course, be initiated until ordered by 
proper authority, and the aircraft involved would otherwise continue 
to be available for other purposes, including training exercises. 

After accomplishment of the necessary predesignation and preplan- 
ning to move the Army forces I have discussed earlier, the next step 
to attain an evident, flexible, and an obvious ready response to our 
airlift requirements is the conduct of additional joint Army-Air Force 
mobility exercises. These will test our plans and demonstrate to any 
possible enemy our ability and willingness to respond to any attack. 
The refinement of plans based upon such experience provides the basis 
for the determination of the most effective fighting force for deploy- 
ment within the shortest possible period of time. 

Since last vear, members of the Army and Air Force staffs have 
been reviewing the Army’s airlift requirements in order to eliminate 
the remaining problem areas and to make both Army and Air Force 
units more responsive to urgent movements on short notice. We have 
reached substantial agreement concerning the majority of the problem 
areas along the lines I have expressed in this briefing. For example, 
Army and Air Force planners are now working on detailed movement 
plans for the forces which I displayed on the chart earlier as expressing 
the Army’s views on its requirements. 

The last of my remarks today has to do with the Army’s views con- 
cerning the modernity of the aircraft needed to meet the lift require- 
ments I have described. Ideally, we would like to see new types of 
aircraft developed and procured which are better tailored to meet our 
needs than the types now available. However, we cannot afford the 
delay which this would involve. Consequently, as an immediate 
measure, we advocate the expedited procurement of additional air- 
craft from among those types now available. I stress that this is an 
immediate measure and does not reflect any diminution of Army 
interest in improved versions of transport and cargo aircraft. 

In summary of my remarks today, I would like to stress the fol- 
lowing: 

First, our national policy commits us to assist in the common 
defense of some 45 nations worldwide to which we are allied. 

Second, we are meeting our treaty obligations by positioning mili- 
tary forces overseas and by providing for their immediate reinforce- 
ment. We are also providing a mobile reserve which can move to 
areas where we have no forces overseas. 

It is essential that we react quickly to assist our allies in countering 
aggression. If we lack this capability, an attacking enemy may be 
able to seize his objective before we can react. Additionally, slowness 
in response on our part may permit the enlargement of a localized 
war into a war of serious dimension. General war also would generate 
heavy requirements for the rapid movement of Army forces to distant 
critical areas which should be defended. 
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Unlike the other armed services, the Army has no organic means of 
providing for its own strategic mobility. Lacking such means, it 
cannot move with the rapidity which the requirements I have discussed 
demand. 

The Army considers the requirement for the lift of the combat 
echelons of a two-division force anywhere in the world, within a 
period of 4 weeks, to be a necessary, reasonable, and attainable goal. 
The faster we can accomplish this goal, the more effective we shall be. 

The Army stresses that its forces may be air-delivered into an 
objective area in the midst of a combat situation. Since the Army 
would play a primary role in this combat, it is essential that it deter- 
mine the optimum order and rate of delivering troops and materiel 
into this objective area. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a very fine statement, General Lemnitzer. 
And I think you have gotten us to the point now where we can ask 
some questions, because you have come to the meat in the coconut. 

I am going to ask Mr. Smart now to start off, so that the committee 
could get on the track on your statement and the General Wheless 
statement. Then we will be in better position to ask the questions 
which I am sure we will want to ask. And I am going to ask General 
Wheless—Where is General Wheless? 

General Wue ess. Right here. 

Mr. Rivers. General Wheless, you come on right up and sit by 
General Lemnitzer, because from here on we are going to ask a few 
questions. 

General Lemnitzer, you get all the help you can get, and you do the 
same thing, General Wheless. 

General Lemnitzer. I think I should point out in this case, Mr. 
Chairman, that General Wheless did present a Joint Chiefs of Staff 
statement. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand that. 

General Lemnirzer. And there may be some airlift required by the 
Navy and the Marine Corps in the questions that may be generated 
as a result of that presentation. 

Mr. Rivers. You better pick your allies, General Wheless. 

General Wuetess. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers. I say, you better get your allies right now. 

(Laughter.) 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart is going to start, and we are going to get 
into the meat of it. We have done our plowing now. We are going to 
get down to some questions, and every one of us is just loaded with 
questions. 

So, Mr. Smart, you start off. 

General Lemnitzer. I think it would be better if all the Services 
were represented in this questioning. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. Particularly those that have airlift require- 
ments included in the Joint Chiefs of Staff study. 

Mr. Rivers. The Joint Chiefs of Staff men come up now. 

Mr. Smarr. I think Admiral Cooper ought to come around, and 
General Binney from the Marine Corps should come around, just to 
be available. 

Mr. Rivers. We will give you the names whenever they ask 
questions, Sam. 
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Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At the outset, for terms of reference and understanding, I would like 
to distinguish between strategic airlift and tactical airlift. 

Do I properly understand that a strategic airlift involves the use of 
four-motored aircraft to move troops, we will say, from this country 
to a foreign country, to a staging area, rather than a combat zone? 

General Lemnitzer. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. Would you agree with that, General Wheless? 

General Wuetesss. Yes, sir. 

General Lemnitzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. Let’s take an example: 

The lift of the troops from Germany to Turkey in support of the 
Lebanese situation would be considered a strategic airlift, is that cor- 
rect? 

General Lemnitzer. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. Had those same troops, after arrival at the staging 
area in Turkey, been moved from Turkey into Lebanon and either 
air-dropped or gone immediately into combat, would that be a tactical 
airlift? 

General Lemnitzer. We would refer to that as a tactical airlift; 
that is, troops going from the staging base directly into the combat 
area, 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is, from Adana to Beirut would be tactical? 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. It could be either. It might 
have required an airborne assault, which would be dropping the troops 
initially by parachute to seize the landing facilities so that we could 
follow with air-landed troops. 

General WHELEss. Right. 

Mr. Smart. Now, General Wheless, your presentation represented 
the agreed requirements of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in support of 
general war, is that correct? 

General Wuetess. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. And only general war? 

General WueEtEss. No, sir. There was a limited war—Korea— 
a limited war, coinciding with general war, which was a hypothetical 
condition that the Secretary asked for, that was included in the study 
that was forwarded. 

Mr. Smart. Now, I want to distinguish on the one hand between 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff requirements approved for general war, 
where, as I understand it, you know how many people and how 
many tons of cargo are to be moved; you know the number of air- 
planes that will be required to move them; you know where they will 
start, who or what they will haul, and where they are going to be 
taken, isn’t that correct? 

General Wuevess. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. So far as the limited war phase that vou referred to 
in your presentation, on the assumption of Korea only, do you have 
the same firm plans developed for that as you have in the case of 
general war requirements? 

General Wue ess. It was agreed to as a basis for planning. 
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Mr. Smart. In other words, as of this moment, only those plans 
in support of the agreed JCS requirement for general war have been 
developed? 

General WHELEss. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. Let me ask you to define what you mean by hard-core 
requirements. 

General WueEtEss. Well, hard-core requirements, as defined and 
discussed during the preparation of the study—I might read a little 
statement here that identifies them in that context. 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir: 

General WHELEss (reading): 

The very nature of war as conceived today requires immediate reaction of the 
atomic-capable forces. The airlift supporting the combat elements of these 
forees must be dispatched, operated, and controlled with the same precision 
that applies to the combat forces. Military airlift forces, properly trained, com- 
pletely knowledgeable of the wartime task and operationally ready, can provide 
the. response and effective airlift support unattainable through any other source. 


Mr. Smart. In other words, it would be atomic warheads and it 
would be key people who may have something to do with those, or 
it might be strategic air recovery teams and things of that nature, 
which must be moved by military air transportation exclusively and 
would never be assigned to a civilian airlift? 

General WueE.Ess. That is correct. 

And there are security requirements that go along with it, training 
and security requirements, in the movement of munitions that must 
be done by military crews. 

Mr. Smart. So that the committee can completely disassociate its 
mind from any thought that any part of the hard-core requirements 
could be lifted except by military aircraft? 

General WHELEss. That is my opinion; yes, sir. 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. Let me ask you: In the JCS-approved general war 
plan, what is in there for the Army, General Lemnitzer? Is it true 
that there are only [deleted] tons of cargo? 

Mr. Harpy. Over what period was that? 

Mr. Smart. In the general war plans. 

Mr. Harpy. Over what period of time? 

Mr. Smart. I was going to develop that from him, Mr. Hardy. 

General WHELEss. You asked me? 

Mr. Smart. Either one of you. 

General Lemnirzer. Are you talking hard core? 

Mr. Smart. In the event today, under the JCS-approved require- 
ments for general war—and this is the only JCS-approved requirement 
against which you have developed definitive plans 

General LemnirzEr. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. I am asking how many Army personnel and how much 
Army cargo is in that approved plan. And I ask is it true that there 
are [deleted] tons of cargo? 

General Lemnitzer. Under the definition used that is the Army 
hard-core requirement. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. And what 








General Lemnirzer. Presently, it is [deleted] tons of cargo. 
Mr. Smart. Within what period of time? 

General Lemnitzer. Within the first 5 days. 

Mr. Smart. That was my understanding. 
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General Lemnirzer. I would like to amplify that, to say that we are 
presently reviewing these requirements. 

Mr. Smart. All right. 

General Lemnirzer. Because we have additional requirements 
coming up. 

Mr. Smart. That was my next question. 

In view of the fact that there is such a small amount, either of Army 
personnel or cargo, now included in the hard-core requirements for 
general war, as approved by JCS, and inasmuch as it has already been 
shown that from the aircraft available there are shortages [deleted] 
under almost every situation that has been developed, is it then fair 
to say that any additional hard-core requirements on the part of the 
Army would simply serve to increase the current deficit? Is that a 
fair statement, sir? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes; I think it is. 

General WHE Ess. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Now let me get this straight. I want to be sure I 
understand what you have developed, Mr. Smart, and for the com- 
mittee. 

The plan which General Wheless gave to the committee on yesterday 
is the [deleted] plan which the JCS have approved or have worked 
out, is that right? 

Mr. Smart. It is the [deleted] one, Mr. Chairman, for which the 
JCS has laid down firm requirements, against which firm plans to do 
those things have, in fact, been developed. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. And that whole plan which he has 
given to us—is that right? 

General Lemnirzer. I think it could also be stated that the general 
war plan is the one in which there is a Joint Chiefs of Staff agreement 
on the airlift requirements. 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. And in that requirement—I just want to be sure I 
understand it. And in that thing to which we have referred, which 
has come out of the Joint Chiefs, you got [deleted] the first 5 days. 

Mr. Smart. And [deleted] tons of cargo. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, now. You have——— 

General LemnitzeR. No, that is not correct, Mr. Chairman, 
because—— 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s understand it. 

General Lemnitrzer. There is a requirement to airlift other Army 
personnel and cargo in the first 5 days. But the requirement to which 
you referred was only the hard core. And the first question started 
off on hard core. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

General Lemnitzer. Included in the total Army requirements for 
the first 5 days, personnel and tons of cargo are the hard-core require- 
ment. Now the total number of personnel and tons of cargo we can 
get for you. 

Mr. Rivers. In the first 5 days—all right, now, General Lemnitzer, 
in the first 5 days of the plan that has come from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, as Mr. Smart has developed and which General Wheless has 
given to the subcommittee, the Army has how many personnel and 
how many tons of equipment, the U.S. Army, in this program which 
they have worked out? 
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General Lemnirzer. In the first 5 days, as General Wheless pointed 
out yesterday, the total requirement in this agreed general war require- 
ment for airlift involves [deleted] million passenger-miles and repre- 
sents the movement of [deleted] personnel from the United States to 
worldwide destinations. This includes the movement of [deleted] 
troops for the Army, [deleted] for the Navy and Marines, and [deleted] 
for the Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. In the first 5 days? 

General Lemnitzer. That is correct. 

Within the total of [deleted] for the Army, the highest priority would 
be the relatively small number of so-called hard core. 

I might explain what some of the other personnel would be. We 
would have to reinforce our oversea-deployed Army forces with special 
types of medical people and certain types of specialists, of which we 
have a large number that we expect to move overseas immediately 
upon the outbreak of general war. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, in order to try—I am pretty fuzzy on this point, 
now, because I had previously understood that the Army had only 
[deleted] personnel and [deleted] tons of cargo. 

General Lemnirzer. Hard core. 

Mr. Smart. Hard core? 

General Lemnitzer. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. To be moved within the first 5 days. 

General Lemnirzer. What we are trying to point out is that the 
airlift requirement for general war is not restricted merely to hard- 
core lift. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, let me ask you this, then: In the event of general 
war, under the currently approved JCS plans, what portion of STRAC 
is included for movement within the first 10 days, or within a given 
or stated period of time—anything less than 30 days? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, there are a considerable number out of 
the STRAC, but I would have to break it down. I can provide it for 
the record. But it involves a considerable number of men, because, as 
I pointed out, there are [deleted] Army troops involved. 

Mr. Smart. Well, in view of what I believe to be your criticism of 
both the current plans and the current capability, I am now trying to 
rationalize the basis of your criticism, if in fact [deleted] of your troops 
are included in the hard-core plan and will be moved. Can you 
clarify that? 

General Lemnirzer. | didn’t criticize the movement of the hard 
core [deleted]. 

I should sav here that in view of developments which have oc- 
curred since this plan was prepared, we are now planning [deleted] 
which was related to a definition associated with the movement 
[deleted] to a total of [deleted] in our hard-core requirement. 

Mr. Smarr. And this is the plan which is currently being debated 
now within the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Lemnirzer. No; it is not. The Army is in the process of 
reviewing our hard-core requirements. 

Mr. Smart. Is there any plan currently before the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for discussion which would improve the Army’s position, other 
than the one which has previously been agreed on? 

General Lemnirzer. [Deleted.] 
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But these general war requirements are presently being reviewed 
within the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Smart. And as I have previously stated, in the event those 
plans should be approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff [deleted]. 

General Lemnrrzer. I don’t know what the other service require- 
ments will be [deleted] just for the hard-core requirement alone. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, unilaterally, for the Army, it will do that? 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

I am not acquainted with what additional requirements will result 
from Air Force, Navy, and Marine requirements. I am not familiar 
with those. But they are being worked out and reviewed. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman——- 

Mr. Smarr. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Becker. | don’t want to interrupt our very distinguished 
counsel, because he is doing a good job. But I am getting a little 
confused as to the requirement for airlift within the first 5 days. 
[Deleted.] 

Now, what does all this mean in relation to a particular STRAC 
airlift for these three different groups, or is it all one we are going to 
provide for? I mean, I am a little bit confused there, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Smarr. | can definitely understand it. I am, too. But may 
I say this: 

Mr. Brecker. | am being honest about it. 

Mr. Smarr. Shall we start out with these pieces, Mr. Becker? 

Mr. Becker. Please. 

Mr. Smarr. [Deleted.] Item No. 1 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. In addition to that, there is another increment of 
[deleted] Army troops, which would encompass the overall total, i 
that right? 

General Lemnirzer. The number includes the hard core. 

Mr. Rivers. You see, you must start off with the fact that you 
have hard core and not hard core. The larger number is not the 
hard core. 

Mr. Brecker. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. Well—— 

General WueEtess. That is right. 

General Lemnirzer. It includes the hard core. 

Mr. Rivers. It includes the hard core. 

General Lemnitzer. I think the confusing factor here is the intro- 
duction of the words “hard core.” 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General WHELEss. Maybe I can explain where the conflict is here. 

We have a capability at the present time, as you noticed on the 
chart, to meet the hard-core requirements, which includes this very 
small requirement by the Army, and additional requirements by the 
Navy, Marines, and the Air Force. That, as you remember on the 
charts, was [deleted] percent of MATS’s capability. 

Now, because there is no other airlift available or along with MATS 
and CRAF, of course, we do move [deleted] Army troops in the first 
5 days. 

Mr. Smart. Now 

General Wuetess. But this is not hard core. The hard core 
identified is shorter than the total requirement for movement. 
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Mr. Smarr. All right. 
Now, let’s recapitulate right here. I believe I am about to get on 
course. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Smart. In other words, what you have defined as hard core 
does not include [deleted] Army troops. However, the plan does 
provide for the movement of [deleted] troops. 

General WueE.zss. That is correct. 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. So that our airlift capability would be devoted to the 
movement of [deleted] Army troops. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. Even though they are not included within the defini- 
tion of what we now call “hard core.”’ 

General WHE Ess. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. Now, are we on course, Mr. Becker? 

Mr. Becker. | think so. 

General LemnirzerR. But the hard core is included within the 
[deleted]. 

Mr. Rivers. It is in the [deleted]. 

Mr. Smart. Yes; | understand. 

General LemnirzEr. The reason we are boosting the requirement 
for hard core is that the new definition presently under discussion 
includes tactical deployments, whereas the old definition of hard core 
did not. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, to implement what Mr. Smart has said, I just 
want to get in my own mind what kind of airplanes and who would 
be running the planes that are going to move these [deleted]. Are 
they mixed up in this CRAF, CRAF planes? 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. In the first 5 days? 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

General WHE.Ess. Yes, sir; in the passenger movement in the 
first 5 days——— 

Mr. Rivers. CRAF gets moving in 5 days? 

General Wuetess. Yes, sir; a large portion of CRAF would be 
available within 24 hours, primarily international carriers. 

Mr. Rivers. You disrupt all the schedules and everything? 

General WueE.ess. In general war; yes, sir; under the plan. 

Mr. Smart. Well, of course—— 

Mr. Harpy. You had a shortage in that period, too; didn’t you? 

Mr. Rivers. You had a shortage for the first 21 days. 

General WuELess. We showed a shortage of passenger airlift in 
the plan. However, I pointed out in the reconfiguration of CRAF 
that we have done since then, there are sufficient passenger aircraft 
available and have been assigned to CRAF—the jets, and so forth— 
which have eliminated the general war passenger shortage. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman—and Mr. Counsel, I think the very 
pertinent thing that comes in here—and I am very much surprised 
to learn that CRAF is going to be depended upon to move the troops, 
this airlift in the first 5 days. Because that raises the question that 
I mentioned yesterday: Well, how are you going to direct the person- 
nel of CRAF into flying these troops into a atlied war area? Where 


are you going to get the maintenance crews from to take care of this 
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CRAF, these commercial planes? How are you going to function on 
this in the 5days? By what law are you going to direct the personnel? 

Mr. Rivers. I think if we will let Mr. Smart continue, we are get- 
ting right into that area right now. 

Mr. Brecker. I don’t want to interrupt, but I mean it should be 
covered. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Smart. I think you are just getting 
to the point of working this out. 

Mr. Smart. I might suggest, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee—— 

Mr. Becker. | should let you go on. 

Mr. Smarr. There is so much ground to be plowed here—if you 
will take your agenda—it is inevitable that we get into it in some 
degree here. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. If you will note on your agenda, there is a special 
presentation for MATS which comes on this Friday. It will go into 
this procurement and the nature of the contract and everything else. 
And there is a separate presentation on CRAF itself, where all of the 
pertinent details on that will be worked out. 

Mr. Rivers. You go ahead now. 

Mr. Becker. I will restrain myself, Mr. Counsel. Because you do 
so well. 

Mr. Harpy. It is really so hard to do. I am having a hard time 
doing so. 

Mr. Rivers. Because it is very interesting. 

Mr. Becker. Porter, I think you and I are both in the category of 
having to practice self-restraint here. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

| want to thank the committee for withholding their questions. 
We are all vitally interested in this thing. This committee was only 
picked of those who are vitally interested in the subject. These are 
hard-core members of this committee. [Laughter.] 

Go ahead, Mr. Smart. That is my contribution for the day. 

Mr. Smarr. Touché. 

Mr. Becker. The chairman being the hard part of the core. 

Mr. Rivers. I am the only soft one in the bunch. 

General Lemnitzer. That means the most essential part, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Smart. I would like to ask just one more question of General 
Lemnitzer. 

It has been pointed out that within the Army you have put all of 
your—or such a great part of your time and effort in the development 
of what we now call STRAC—three divisions. They are ready to 
move within what period of time upon order? 

General Lemnitzer. The initial units can move within an hour. 
That is what we are counting on. 

Mr. Smart. Within an hour after being ordered? 

General Lemnirzex. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. You have pointed out that of all the military services, 
the Army is the only one which has no organic airlift capability to take 
its troops where they may need to go. 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. You have pointed out, you and Secretary Brucker, that 
you are relying upon the Air Force, and that you have no quarrel 
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with that reliance upon the Air Force provided that the airlift which 
you require is made available to move your strategic units? 

General Lemniizer. That is correct. 

I would like to make that especially clear. The Army is not 
advocating, in the presentation of its requirements, that we take over 
any assigned role or mission of the Air Force. We believe this 
responsibility i is properly placed. 

Mr. Smart. Now, throughout the presentations, first of the three 
members of the secretariat and the presentation of General Wheless 
and your own, time and time again we have talked about our capa- 
bility and have embraced CRAF as if it were as responsive as are the 
military airlift portions of our capability. 

I should like to ask you, General Lemnitzer, if you think that it is 
realistic to rely upon a civil contract between the Government and 
CRAF for the performance of this military mission, assuming the 
existence of hot Shed: 

General Lemnirzer. As I indicated in my opening statement, this 
causes us concern. The first problem is the availability of CRAF to 
meet these emergency requirements that develop on sbort notice. 

I am also concerned about the question that was raised by Mr. 
Becker. Based on the experience that I had during World War I]— 
particularly with the shipping problems—in planning operations, I am 
concerned about civilian pilots being available to fly into areas where 
they may encounter enemy interception or antiaircraft fire. I don’t 
know—this is a real problem, a very serious problem. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, you also expressed concern—-right there, Mr. 
Smart—that the types of aircraft causes you concern. 

General Lemnirzer. The moderness of our present air fleet, this is 
correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. The present state of the inventory. 

General Lemnitzer. This is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. The present state of the inventory. 

General Lemnitzer. That was referred to by Secretary Douglas 
yesterday. I think everybody is concerned about this. 

Mr. Rivers. You also stated that you were not willing to wait 
for the development of a CRAF capability of doing the things which 
you urgently recommend be done, didn’t you? 

General Lemnitzer. Yes. 

We believe that in order to meet our requirement, we would be 
better served by having a more rapid procurement of the C—130 type 
of aircraft now, rather than to wait four or five or maybe more years for 
the development of a better type of aircraft. 

This is a problem all services face in all of their equipment. But 
we would like to see a greater number of the C—130 type of aircraft in 
the airlift inventory which would transport us around the world. It 
is a good aircraft, and we like it. 

Mr. Smart. Now, I haven’t anticipated getting into the qualities 
of that particular aircraft, but isn’t it true that that particular aircraft 
you mentioned, which you would like to see procured in larger num- 
bers and you are now talking about, is for strategic airlift? 

General Lemnitzer. The C-130 is a tactical transport. 

Mr. Smart. Isn’t it true that the maximum combat range of that 
aircraft, with the type of load you want, is only about 1,900 miles? 
General Lemnitzer. That is true. 
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We would like to see a better aircraft. But we would also like to 
see a greater number of this type of aircraft augmented. 

Mr. Smart. Then, isn’t it equally true that with the reliance which 
we today have on the so-called island bases, that any increase in C-130 
capability would automatically tie us to those same island bases that 
we are now trying to get away from? 

General Lemnirzer. I didn’t know that we were trying to get away 
from any of them. I certainly would not advocate giving up any of 
the staging bases that we have now. 

Mr. SMart. It is not a question 

General Lemnirzer. But your point is this: That with an aircraft 
of a longer range, we would not have to rely to such a great extent on 
some of the present staging bases. A longer range aircraft certainly 
is desirable. 

Mr. Smarr. It isn’t a question, General, of our giving them up. It 
is a question of their being blown up and our not being able to get on 
them and use them when we want to go there. 

General Lemnirzer. | understand. The availability of those bases 
is what you are raising. I agree. 

Mr. SMArv. | am expressing the personal conviction that what we 
need is the type of aircraft which is truly strategic in capability, so 
that whatever your capability to fight with STRAC may be, that we 
can get it there at the time that it may be needed. And I don’t think 
that can be done with the C-130 aircraft, as a matter of personal 
opinion. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, | would like to clear up now the types of 
aircraft that we are talking about. 

We also would be interested in increasing the number of strategic 
transport aircraft. From our point of view, the C-133 has some 
serious disadvantages for hauling personnel. 

Now, there are lots of experts here that can talk about this with 
more knowledge than I can. But 1 might just as well mention it now. 

The C-133 is our heavy weight-carrying strategic aircraft. The 
C-130 is a tactical aircraft which we like for the conduct of airborne 
operations, as well as training. We believe it is a good aircraft and 
meets the requirements now. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you talking about the 130—B, the B? 

General Lemnirzer. The latest one, which is the B. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. The C-133, is not suitable for transporting 
personnel because the troop compartment is not heated and the noise 
level is too high. If you had to transport personnel by the C-133 in 
an emergency, you would have to fly it below 10,000 feet, at which 
altitude it does not operate at its greatest efficiency. 

So far as the weight-carrying capability is concerned, the 133 is a 
fine strategic transport. We, also like the C-130—B because it is more 
suitable for airborne type of operations. I would like to make that 
point clear. 

General WueE.eEss. Tactical aircraft. 

General Lemnirzer. The C130 is a tactical aircraft. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. It is basically a tactical aircraft. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is correct. 
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Mr. Smarr. I would like to defer to the committee at this point, 
Mr. Chairman, for such questions as members may have. 

Mr. Rivers. At this point? 

Have you finished developing what you want at this time, Mr. 
Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Good. 

Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. General, what is the range of the 133? 

General WHELEss. The 133? 

General Lemnirzer. The 133? 

Mr. Price. Yes. What is the range of the 133? 

General WHELEss. For 30 tons, it is 3,000 miles. For 35 tons, it is 
2,142 miles. 

Mr. Price. How many of them do you have? 

General WHE.LEss. We have at the present, I believe, 29. We are 
still procuring them. 

Mr. Price. How many? 

General WHELEss. We have bought a total of 50. 

Mr. Price. Twenty-nine. 

Now, as I understand it, General Lemnitzer, it is not a case of you 
putting reliance in the C-130, but it is the fact that you think it is the 
only thing that you have available, could have available in numbers for 
the next few years; isn’t that it? 

General LEMNiTzER. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Price. You wouldn’t—— 

General Lemnirzer. We prefer it to the C—119 as a tactical air- 
craft, and we do use it for tactical operations. 

Mr. Price. But we have nothing of a greater range than the C—130 
that would fit your purposes at the present time? 

General Lemnitzer. As a tactical aircraft. That is correct. 

Mr. Price. We do have something else, or we do not have any- 
thing else, that would fit your purposes as well as the 130 for the next 
few years? 

General Lemnirzer. We have the C-119 as a tactical aircraft, but, 
as I pointed out, it is an obsolescent type of aircraft. We like the 
C-130-B much better. 

Mr. Price. It doesn’t have any greater range? 
is General Lemnitzer. The C-119 has very much less range than the 

—130. 

Mr. Rivers. It is not pressurized, either. 

General Lemnirzer. No; the C-119 is not pressurized. 

Mr. Price. The point is, you would not be averse to the develop- 
ment of a plane of greater range that would suit your tactical purposes. 
But in the interim you want to have on hand a sufficient number of 
planes that will get you to where you might have to be in the case of 
an emergency, is that right? 

General Lemnitzer. That is correct. It would take, I think, b 
any standards, 3, 4, or 5 years to develop a better type of aircraft 
than those which are presently under procurement. And we would 
like to augment the inventory to meet our airlift requirements in the 
meantime. 

We are working closely with the Air Force on the characteristics 
of the advanced types of aircraft, but it takes a long time to develop 
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aircraft, and when you develop them, it takes a long time to procure: ; 
them. 

Mr. Price. In other words, you don’t think that you can afford to 
sit back here and wait for the development of the newer type of air- 
craft? 

General LeEMNiITzER. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Price. Now, in the hypothetical case of the limited war in 
Korea, as to the requirement of capability, was that formulated on 
the basis of existing conditions in Korea, with the Republic of Korea 
Army being available now and our installations we have there now, 
and our supplies, and so forth, where this was on top of that? 

General Lemnitzer. As I pointed out in my statement, this would 
require the smaller movement of equipment and supplies. This would 
be so because, as I indicated, we have a logistical system presently in 
operation in Korea. 

Mr. Price. That is the point I want to bring out. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. I want to bring it out very clearly. 

General LeMnitzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. This is not a hypothetical case of what might have 
happened in Korea if you started from scratch. 

General LEMNITZER. No, sir. 

Mr. Price. But it is on top of what you have there now. 

yeneral Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Price. Could you tell my why they would have taken this as 
a hypothetical case, instead of taking the Korean situation on the 
basis that it was immediately thrown upon us? 

General LemnitrzErR. Well, there was the problem of reaching agree- 
ment as to what could happen in, say, southeast Asia or the Middle 
Kast. 

Mr. Price. But this is some place we are already in. Wouldn’t it 
have been much wiser to take a hypothetical case of some place where 
we had to go in right from the start, from scratch? 

General LemMnirzer. [Deleted] I should make this clear—as General 
Wheless pointed out yesterday Ideleted]. We feel—— 

Mr. Pricer. That is what I was going to ask you. 

General LemnirzerR. We feel, as 1 pointed out in my statement, 
that situations are likely to occur in areas of the world where we do 
not already have our forces located and a logistical system established 
and depots stocked. 

Mr. Pricr. What type of hypothetical case would vou like to have 
seen them work on? 

General Lemnitzer. Well, some of those that I mentioned—a 
Ideleted] airlift in an area where we do not now have a logistical sys- 
tem in operation. We think that this is a possible requirement. 

Mr. Harpy. Would the gentleman yield just in connection with 
that? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. General, didn’t the JCS, itself, on its own initiative, 
suggest consideration of any other possibilities’ ? 

General Lemnirzer. [Deleted] on the area of the world, and so on, 
which we have [deleted]. 

I must say, however, that General White and I, in working out 
some of our problems in this area, have agreed that this represents a 
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reasonable requirement, from the [deleted] that is what our staffs are 
working on right at the present time. 

Mr. ppg So you picked a situation which you had some hope 
of meeting with your present facilities? 

General Lemnitzer. Well, I didn’t pick it, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I understand. This means, it seefns to me—if 
our Joint Chiefs of Staff are sitting back, taking a situation which we 
have some hope to meet with what we have now, and are fooling 
themselves and the public in this fashion, why, it looks to me like the 
JCS is not doing the job it ought to be doing. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr.—— 

General Lemnirzer. Well, as | pointed out 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, is the JCS sitting back and waiting 
for the Secretary of Defense to tell them what kind of a problem they 
can submit? 

General Lemnirzer. No; I don’t think that is so. They are not 
sitting back and waiting. 

But in order to define the problem in limited war, the Secretary of 
Defense used this as an example. 

Now 

Mr. Harpy. And by your own statement, this is perhaps one of 
the most favorable examples he could have picked. 

General Lemnirzer. It is a favorable area; ves, sir. 

Mr. Price. This isn’t the point. The point that Mr. Hardy is 
getting at and that I was trying to get at: Was this a military prob- 
lem or was it a budgetary problem? 

General Lemnirzer. | think it is both. 

Mr. Price. Well, should it be? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, inevitably procurement of aircraft is a 
budgetary problem. 

Mr. Price. This should be a war plan. 

General Lemnirzer. But it ought to be based on military require- 
ments. 

Mr. Price. But this should be a war plan that the Joint Chiefs 
should have the complete authority in, and then advise the Secretary 
of Defense. 

It would seem to me that it is an improper approach for the civilian 
head, the Secretary of Defense, to define the problem, and ask you 
to prove it out for them. 

General Lemnirzer. I want to say that this agreement on a general 
war requirement for airlift was arrived at only within the last vear. 

General Wuetess. October was the last one. 

General Lemnirzer. Last October. 

Now, this has been a matter of considerable debate for a number of 
years, and I think some progress has been made, when the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff agree on a requirement for general war. This is the 
first one that has been agreed to for some years. 

Now, in order to define the limited war requirement, since the 
Joint Chiefs were unable to agree on the outside parameters of a 
limited war, possibly in southeast Asia or the Middle East, the 
Secretary of Defense, in order to define what our capabilities were, 
directed that we give him our evaluation of the adequacy of airlift 
for this special situation that Congressman Hardy has pointed out. 

Mr. Price. General, did I understand you to say personally that 
this wouldn’t be your way of doing it? 
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General Lemnirzer. We must have a plan to reinforce our troops 
in Korea. I agree with this particular plan. But I don’t consider 
that it répresents dll of the situations into which we are likely to have 
to project troops by airlift. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you through? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bray——— 

First, I want to say, before I recognize Mr. Bray: 

Airlift hasn’t had much discussion in the Joint Chiefs of Staff over 
a period of time, has it? 

General Lemnitrzer. It has had lots of discussion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smart. No solutions. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Rivers. But they haven’t done anything about it. They 
haven’t done anything about it. 

General LeEMNiTzER. We have——— 

Mr. Rivers. This thing points up graphically the lip service we 
have been getting from various quarters on airlift. And you know 
and I know that you are terribly concerned—aren’t you? 

General LeMNitzer. I am. 

But I would like to make this point: We have achieved an objective 
in the last few months in getting an agreement on requirements for 
airlift for a general war situation which I say is a long step forward. 

Mr. Price. Would you say it is a minimum agreement, General? 

General Lemnitzer. I don’t get the implication of that question. 

Mr. Price. I mean vou got an agreement; vou got something, 
something better than vou had before. 

General Lemnirzer. It was based on our general war plans, and I 
believe it is realistic. It is being reviewed now to incorporate later 
requirements. 

As I pointed out, our problem is in the field of limited war, Mr. 
Price. 

Mr. Huppueston. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Pricer. Yes. It makes it difficult for us. Because you take 
a case here which is a well-selected case. 

As one member of the committee, | would rather you would have 
taken a case where you started from scratch and used a problem in 
the Middle East where you had nothing to start with. I would 
rather that you would have come in with an example like that, rather 
than an overlay in Korea where you already have something. 

You don’t have to be concerned too much about the first 5 days 
in Korea, because you have something to go with there. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. That is why I attempted to 
point that out in my comment. 

But in defense of General Wheless, the agenda of this hearing 
called for briefing the committee on [the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed] 
general war requirements and the requirements for this limited war 
capability in Korea. That is why he presented it. 

Mr. Price. I think he picked about the worst possible example he 
could start with. 

Mr. Harpy. You sure didn’t think you were going to confine this 
committee in that area, did you? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Brecker. Well, Mr. Chairman— 

Does General Wheless want to say something? 
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General WHeEvess. Excuse me. 

What I was going to say: In the briefings that will follow, we will 
apply airlift capabilities against the conditions that General Lemnitzer 
has laid down here for the Middle East and southeast Asia, to show 
vou the capability that we have presently to meet these specific 
conditions. That will be in a follow-on briefing. 

Mr. Becker. That was to be exactly my very first. question. 

Do you, General Wheless, cite the case as we are going to follow 
it all the way through here, or do we have a tactical arrangement for 
an airlift for other areas where you need all the logistics and deploy- 
ment of troops other than what vou have in the situation in Korea? 

General WuEtress. We are working out planning on that now, 
and between TAC and CONARC, and we will address ourselves to 
those particular situations that General Lemnitzer raised to show the 
capability in a follow-on briefing. 

Mr. Becker. You see, we are getting quite ahead. If we are going 
to get into a critical area right here on this particular thing, we are 
going to get way ahead of that which was developed on the chart, 
to follow through. 

Mr. Smart. This points up the very difficulty facing the committee. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. When a witness, such as General Wheless, gives a 
presentation, as he did yesterday, of the JCS plans, it is full of tech- 
nicalities and it is very difficult for the members to pursue it and be 
able to go back to it after other witnesses have testified. 

On the other hand, the committee is unable to get the total elements 
of this problem until each one of the briefers on our schedule have 
testified. 

So we are confronted with a practical problem here as to which way 
to do it. 

Actually, the Navy and the Marine Corps should have presented 
their presentations this morning—as well as the Air Force—showing 
their capabilities. But by this time the members would perhaps have 
been lost. 

So it is a question as to how far you want to get lost before you want 
to get back to questions. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Harpy. I am already lost. 

Mr. Becker. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think the main thing, as far 
as I am concerned here with this airlift, is not to pick it to pieces at 
each particular step before we get the overall picture. I think by 
doing so we are going to create a great deal of danger of getting lost 
in this particular area. 

I am trying to get—or want to get, as the counsel has signified in 
the beginning—and when I said I would restrain myself of starting 
to pick this apart. 

Because, what I would like to get out of these hearings in the next 
couple of weeks, and with a visit to the maneuvers, is: Just what do 
we need in our airlift, in our fleet; what do we need in there?—and not 
how much we have now and not what type of plane, as General 
Lemnitzer has suggested—he is talking about the C-130 and not 
waiting for 5 years, to which I agree—but what do we need in order 
to carry out both the limited war aspect and the number of planes 
that we need to lift troops and armaments in the first 5 days? 

I would like to get that picture if we can, without getting into the 
kind of plans you have made. 
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We have the first plan underway, on the first 5 days. 

What have you to say to that, General Wheless? 

General WueE.eEss. The first plan—— 

Mr. Becker. Well, the plan that was developed in your statement 
yesterday on Korea, and the plan by General Lemnitzer this morning 
in working up to [deleted] in the first 5 days, plus so much tonnage. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, Mr. Smart, you explained 

General Lemnirzer. I stated the type of requirements which we 
have. The Air Force and the Army are in agreement on these 
requirements. We consider the span of our requirements to range 
from [deleted]. And I presented the number of trips. Later on in 
the hearings our capabilities will be measured against those require- 
ments. 

Mr. Becker. Now, do we have the airlift for this now? 

General Wue tess. For the first 5 days of general war? 

General LemnitzEr. No—— 

Mr. Becker. The first 5 days of general war. Do we have this 
airlift now? 

That was the main point. Do we have it now? 

Mr. Smart. You should say first by military aircraft alone. Or do 
vou mean by the military plus CRAF? 

General WueE.xzss. For passengers, as indicated on the charts, we 
showed a deficit for general war condition of (deleted] passenger- 
miles—millions of passenger-miles, which I stated, with the new 
CRAF fleet, had been made up. So we no longer have that passenger 
deficit in the first 5 days. 

Mr. Smart. But you rely upon CRAF 

General WHELEss. We rely upon CRAF. 

Mr. Smarr. Right now, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I wish you would confine yourself to that. Interject 
CRAF where you have it or require it. 

General WueE tess. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Because the first 5 days you don’t have any CRAF, 
and you know it yourself. 

Mr. Brecker. Yes. 

General Wuetsss. For passengers, yes, sir, we do. MATS is only 
applied against the hard-core passenger lift in the first 5 days. 
CRAF takes all the rest of the passenger lift, which is [deleted] percent 
of it, approximately—well, [deleted] percent, actually, where MATS 
only lifts [deleted] percent of the passengers in the first 5 days of 
general war. 

Mr. Brecker. Now, we can’t help but get into that right now. 

General WueE.zss. That is right. 

Mr. Brecker. Although the counsel asked that we defer this until 
later, I don’t see how we can avoid getting into it right now. 

Mr. Smart. I can see, Mr. Becker, your desire to get into it. 

I can only point out that when you receive the MATS briefing on 
Friday morning, they will explain this situation in charts and show 
you precisely what the military can do with MATS, by cargo and b 
passengers. They will show you what CRAF can do, and they will 
show you that when both of them have done everything they can do, 
there is still a deficit. 

Mr. Becker. There is still a deficit with both? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Becker. That isn’t what General Wheless said. 

General Wue tess. There is no deficit in passengers, only in cargo. 
Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, he said [deleted] percent of the pas- 
sengers is to be carried by CRAF, which is an operation by civilian 
crews, and so forth. You can’t be certain of the fact that they are 
going to fulfill the military obligation. 

How are you going to force these civilian crews into a military 
combat area? 

Mr. Becker. That is the question | asked earlier. 

General WueE ess. Sir, in the strategic lift which CRAF provides 
in this first 5 days—now, I am talking about general war, where the 
emergency powers exist and CRAF is called in fully. 

Mr. Rivers. Talk a little louder. 

General WueE tess. I| am talking about general war in this particular 
ease. CRAF operates the strategic lift to about the same place as 
the civilian aircraft are operating today. 

Now, when CRAF is called up—we are talking not just about its 
aircraft, of course but its crews, its maintenance and its entire capa- 
bility, to support itself in this type of operation. 

Mr. Price. CRAF has civilian employees. How do you handle 
them? 

Mr. Becker. | wanted to get into that, because many of the pilots 
are Reserve officers. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. Many of them are, and I intended to develop that 
as fas as possible. I[ can take it up with General Wheless, either 
Friday morning or sometime. 

Mr. Rivers. He will be here Friday morning. 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. As to whether or not that is true. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, he won’t be representing MATS. He 
represents the Joint Chiefs now. You don’t represent MATS now? 

General Lemnirzer. No; General Wheless is on the Air Staff, Mr. 
Chairman, and he was selected to present this Joint Chiefs of Staff 
paper. 

Mr. Rivers. So he won’t talk for MATS whenever MATS gets on. 
I can tell you that. General Tunner will be talking for MATS. 
[Laughter. | 

Now, Mr.—— 

Mr. Becker. I will be all finished with this 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me. 

Mr. Brecker. Then, as I understand it, Mr. Counsel, you would 
like the discussion, so far as the facilities of CRAF and its utilization, 
in this area to be deferred until we get the briefing on MATS and the 
operation of CRAF on Friday? 

Mr. Rivers. It will develop itself. 

Mr. Becker. It will develop itself at that time. 

Mr. Smart. The point is, it will be so much more meaningful to 
the members if they will get those briefings, rather than to pick it out 
the hard way now. 

Mr. Rivers. I think so. 

Mr. Smart. It is hard going now. It will be easy going once you 
get the presentation. 

Mr. Becker. I see. I will certainly defer to your intelligence in 
this matter, Mr. Counsel, because there is no better. 
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Mr. Smart. That is very flattering. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, I am sure a lot of these questions will 
be more appropriately addressed to others as this comprehensive 
hearing unfolds. 

Here is one quesion that occurs to me, that it may be timely to 
inject at this point: 

You stated, General, in your prepared statement: 

“We cannot afford the delay which this would involve. Con- 
sequently, as an immediate measure, [deleted] and so forth.”’ 

Just what is the status of the procurement? You say you want it 
[deleted]. If so, is there any procurement, and if so, what is it? 

General Lemnirzer. I would have to defer that question to the Air 
Force, because they have the responsibility for procuring aircraft. 

General WHELEss. We are—— 

Mr. Rivers. That doesn’t come under General Wheless. He can’t 
answer that question. 

General LeMnitzER. Yes; he can. 

Mr. Smarr. He can put on his Air Force hat and answer it. 

Mr. Rivers. Put on your Air Force hat and answer it. 

Mr. Fisuer. Now, am I getting premature in my question? 

Mr. Smarr. That very point will all be covered. 

Mr. Fisuer. Well- 

Mr. Rivers. Wait. Let me interject. 

Really, the people who procure aircraft is the Air Materiel Com- 
mand. They are the people who buy. 

General Wuetess. The Air Force procures them; ves, sir—I mean 
provides the money. 

Mr. Rivers. Can you speak for the Air Materiel Command? 

General WuHE-Ess. I can speak for the Air Force, I mean. 

Mr. Fisuer. You know the answer to the question, General? 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

We presently have under procurement C—130’s, still under procure- 
ment. And our plans call for continuous procurement in 1961 for 
(\-130’s and into the 1962 time area at the present time with the 
C--130B, and possible procurement of the C-130C following. 

Now 

Mr. Fisuer. Is that in substantial numbers or— — 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead and ask him. 

General WHE.tEss. Exactly. We are procuring 25 in 1961 in our 
budget that we have submitted. And we will continue the procure- 
ment in 1962 [deleted] these on our program projected, or a combina- 
tion of C-130B and C’s. 

The C-130 is a boundary layer control aircraft. That is the differ- 
ence between the two, giving it a shorter field capability and other 
characteristics that are better. 

Mr. Rivers. That is like the 123? 

General WHELEss. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers. That is like the 123? 

General WuHELEss. It reaches that—it gives them a shorter field 
capability and more speed, and a few things like that. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, in answer to Mr. Fisher’s question, you get 25 
in 1961? 

General WHELEss. Twenty-five in 1961 is presently in our budget. 

49066-—60—_No. 54-——--4 
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Mr. Rivers. [Deleted.] 

General WHELEss. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Rrvers. [Deleted.] 

General WHE.Ess. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. How many in 1960? 

General Wuetess. In 1960, it was a procurement of 18B’s—18. 

Mr. Rivers. You would have a Jot of trouble beating the world 
with that number of aircraft. 

General WHeE.ess. We had procured up until that time 184 C~130’s, 
by the way, of the A’s. 

Mr. Smart. I think at that point—if I may, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Fisher—go ahead. 

Mr. Smarr. | think at that point we should understand that only a 
limited number of this type of aircraft are in the so-called strategic 
aircraft category, and that most of these, are they not assigned to the 
Tactical Air Forces? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Wuetess. They are all assigned to the tactical missions. 
The C—130’s are tactical aircraft. 

Mr. Smart. So you have to be very careful here when we are 
talking about strategic airlift on the one hand and the aircraft assigned 
to the Tactical Air Force, on the other. 

Incidentally, we will have a presentation on that, too. 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me. 

Mr. Fisher, it should be noted that not one of these aircraft apply 
to that operation in Korea, because they can’t fly from here to Korea— 
the 130’s. 

General WHE tEss. They 

Mr. Rivers. You got 118’s, you got 124’s, vou may have some 54’s, 
and you got 133’s, 121’s, and that is all. 

General WuHetess. That is our strategic airlift, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General WHeteEss. We are still procuring in the strategic area, 
airlift area, C—133’s, up to a total of 50 in our present program. 

Mr. Rivers. Tell Mr. Fisher how many 133’s you are buying. 

General WHELEss. We are buying 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General WHE Ess. Fifty. 

Mr. Rivers. When did you start buying them? 

Mr. Smart. They have 29. 

General WHeLEss. We have procured 35 in 1958, and prior years. 
In 1959 we procured the other 15, which are still in the delivery stage. 

Mr. Rivers. They quit making them yet? 

General Wuetess. No, sir; they are still on production line. We 
are still receiving them. 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, you do, General, specifically advocate in your 
statement, what General Wheless has been talking about, that the 
procurement be expedited? 

General LeMNITZER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FisHer. You are not satisfied 











General Lemnirzer. No. Since there is a deficit in this area, we 
would like to see [deleted]. 

Mr. Fisuer. You stated that your goal is to be able to deliver 
[deleted] anywhere in the world in [deleted]. 
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General Lemnirzer. That is the outside time limit. Anythin 
that can be done to beat that time makes us more effective, as i 
pointed out in my statement. 

Mr. Fisner. Do [| understand, then, correctly, that you could not 
deliver them with the capabilities you have now within the [deleted]? 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. Would not? 

Mr. Fisoer. Would it take twice that long or—since you mentioned 
the time, [ am wondering just what the relative situation is. 

General LEMNITZER (confers with General Wheless). 

Mr. Smart (aside to Mr. Fisher). 

General Lemnirzer. Well, | am told that in the planning that we 
have already done with the Air Force staff it would take [deleted]. 
But all of the aircraft we are talking about would be used for the 
lifting of Army forces. It doesn’t take into account the requirement 
to lift the Tactical Air Force strike force which must accompany us. 
We can’t go into an area like southeast Asia by ourselves. We have 
to have tactical supporting air forces going in concurrently. And 
these are the problems. I am sure we wouldn’t want, nor could we 
get, all of the available aircraft just for the movement of Army forces. 

Mr. Fisuer. Of course, if you had all the aircraft for airlift that 
you wanted, you could reduce that [deleted] couldn’t you? 

General LemnitzeER. The more we can reduce it, the more effective 
we shall be. 

Mr. Fisuer. In other words, your limitation is largely due to the 
lack of —— 

Mr. Rivers. Airlift. 

Mr. Fisuer. Airlift capabilities? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Fisuer. And your whole movement is tied in with the avail- 
ability of airlift planes? 

General Lemnirzer. The time that will be required is completely 
dependent upon airlift, I will put it that way. Our STRAC can move 
as fast as it can be transported. 

Mr. Fisuer. | think that is all. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, Mr. Chairman, | got a flock of notes down here 
some of which [ can’t read. [Laughter.] 

General Lemnitzer. Could I correct that? 

General Wheless shows me the planning figure here: It would take 
[deleted] as you have indicated, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Harpy. And that would be [deleted]. 

General LemnirzrrR. That is right, moving Army forces only. 

Mr. Harpy. Everybody else [deleted] while you are doing that? 

Mr. Smarr. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Rivers. Do you recall—I won’t interrupt vou again. 

You recall awhile ago I asked you if vou were concerned—a short 
while or a few minutes ago—— 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. If vou aren’t concerned——I sure am—{Laughter.] 

Go ahead, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, General, on page 12 of your statement you listed 
the requirements in terms of trips to meet certain specified deliveries 
there into [deleted]. 
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General LemnitzErR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. How does that requirement with respect to trips tie 
in—I am talking now about other than the [deleted] propositions— 
with the availability of total aircraft? 

In other words, you don’t say how many planes it would take to 
accomplish this in the period of time that is assigned. 

General LemnirzER. Well, this is what will be covered later, Mr. 
Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

General Lemnitzer. We know that we need so many packages or 
so many aircraft delivering X people into this area. 

Now, how many it takes to do that within a given time will be 
presented in the later analysis of these requirements which I have 
given. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

Has anybody—have you made a comparable study showing what 
your requirements would be if you had to send some people over to 
the Middle East and at the same time had to take care of a situation 
in southeast Asia? 

General LemnitzEer. No; we haven’t. We haven’t gotten that far 
yet. But we ultimately will have to do it, of course, if we are going 
to have our planning completed. 

Mr. Harpy. In the meantime, we just hope to the good Lord that 
a fire doesn’t break out somewhere. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, it is first things first, Mr. Hardy. I am 
sure we have to do the planning on one emergency at a time. 

Mr. Harpy. Well—— 

General Lemnitzer. Because, as I pointed out in my statement, 
I don’t believe that the enemy is going to be so obliging as to present 
us with only one emergency at a time. 

Mr. Harpy. That is just exactly the thing that bothered me about 
taking this Korean assumption, which you said was agreed on. 

You indicated that there had been progress because the JCS had 
agreed on a problem for study. 

Now, does that assume that the JCS is convinced we haven’t got 
to be concerned anywhere else? 

How long is it going to be before we take a realistic study and see 
what our shortage really is? 

General Lemnirzer. I don’t know—— 

Mr. Harpy. Are we kidding ourselves, in other words? 

General Lemnirzer. I don’t know how long it is going to take 
Ideleted] on this. This is going to take some time. So what we 
have done, !deleted] on this, is to do our planning [deleted]. 

Mr. Harpy. You mean [deleted] that the Army is likely to have this 
trouble? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, we have had difficulties up until recently 
when General White and I bave agreed on certain requirements. 
I think this is yet another major step forward. 

Mr. Harpy. So the other members of the JCS have to agree on 
what your requirements are going to be? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Lemnirzer. This is the point. For getting a JCS-agreed 
requirement, this is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. And in the meantime Ideleted]. 
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General Lemnirzer. We are planning, Mr. Hardy, on the basis of 
the requirements which I have listed. We are planning it now. 

Mr. Harpy. Do all of the Joint Chiefs have to agree on the require- 
ments of the other services with respect, for instance, to the missiles 
that are required and where the ICBM’s and the IRBM’s will be 
located? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, it certainly makes a much more valid 
and a stronger requirement if there is Joint Chiefs of Staff agreement on 
the requirement. 

Now——— 

Mr. Harpy. Let me ask you this—well, let’s see. Did the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff agree on the missile requirements that are now before 
us? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, I would have to ask you what kind of 
missiles in that respect, because we have broken down our forces in 
surface-to-air, and so on. Whether those related to air defense—— 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s talk about the ones that the Air Force is respon- 
sible for. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. And not the limited ones that are assigned to the 
Army. 

General Lemnirzer. I see. 

As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 1 was consulted on the 
number of squadrons of Atlas and Titan missiles programed by the 
Air Force fiscal year 1961 budget. 

So far as | know, there was no requirement for an agreed Joint 
Chiefs of Staff position on it. 

I happened to agree with the Air Force ICBM program in the fiscal 
year 1961 budget. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me understand this, now, then. 

Then there is no requirement that there be Joint Chiefs agreement 
on the requirements of the Air Force with respect to missiles, but there 
is a requirement that there must be agreement by the Joint Chiefs on 
the airlift requirements of the Army. 

Now, who makes those determinations, if that is a correct state- 
ment? 

General Lemnirzer. I don’t think it is completely correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, then, will you correct it for me? 

General Lemnitzer. Approval of unified commanders’ plans for 
contingencies occurring in their area, would have to come up through 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Their plans are subject to approval by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, [deleted] that recently General White and I have agreed. We 
are only two members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you mean you haven’t got the agreement from 
the Navy and the Marine Corps? 

General LemnirzerR. The Navy and the Marine Corps have not 
yet been brought into our agreement. 

But believing that it is highly desirable to proceed on plans. We 
are taking a look at these requirements which I have listed here today. 
[Deleted.] 

[Deleted.] Then we will have— 

Mr. Harpy. I have been worried about how late it is getting. 

General Lemnirzer. What is that? 
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Mr. Harpy. I have been worried about how late it is getting. 
We have been talking about this airlift problem since before Strac 
was created. 

General Lemnirzer. I know it. 

Mr. Harpy. And here we are to the point where vou finally are 
agreed to consider the [deleted] possibility as a problem which is 
worthy of study. 

General Lemnirzer. I agree that we have been discussing this for 
many years, Mr. Hardy. But better late than never. 

Mr. Harpy. I hope it isn’t too late. 

Mr. Price. Would the gentleman yield to me on just the same 
point he is bringing up? 

Are these areas of disagreement on military aspects of what the 
Army believes to be necessary in meeting a given situation? 

General Lemnitrzer. | think this is basic to the problem, yes. 

Mr. Pricer. Military difference, or is it——— 

General Lemnirzer. Yes. I think there has been a difference of 
opinion—I won’t say ‘I think’’—I know there has been a difference 
of opinion over the view that situations are likely to develop in 
various areas of the world when tkere will be a requirement for a 
[deleted] airlift. 

Mr. Harpy. The Air Force doesn’t believe it. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, they do now. 

Mr. Harpy. The Air Force and the Navy haven’t bought that. 

General LemnirzeR. General White and I are in agreement on this 
now. We have not vet had an opportunity to [deleted]. 

Mr. Smarr. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

(Mr. Hardy nods.) 

Mr. Smart. General Lemnitzer, isn’t the point here that [deleted], 

isn’t that right? 

General Lemnirzer. It affects the commitment of military assets, 
and it affects the overall budgets of the future. 

Mr. Smart. Well, in the first place, now, lot us go back to the JCS 
approved general war requirements. Against that there is a firm 
plan which commits our military assets to the accomplishment of 
that agreed plan. Until similar action should occur on your [deleted] 
isn’t that true? 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. But we can now plan bi- 
laterally, because there is agreement between the Army and the Air 
Force on this requirement. We can plan on a bilateral basis, and we 
are doing it. 

Mr. Becker. Do you yield, Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hardy, do vou yield? 

Mr. Becker. Just this one brief question. Mr. Chairman—I will 
ask the chairman and the counsel. [I am very much disturbed about 
one aspect of this presentation here of General Wheless. 

I am wondering whether we couldn’t get a statement of clarification 
from the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff why the [deleted] in 
this presentation, rather——— 

Mr. Rivers. He has told you. 

Mr. Harpy. You better get that from the Secretary of Defense. 

General Lemnirzer. No. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were asked by 
the Secretary of Defense to provide the information on our airlift 
capabilities [deleted] 
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Mr. Becker. Yes, | agree with that. But why was Korea used as 
an illustration? 

Mr. Rivers. He told you. 

Mr. Becker. Where we had the deplovment of troops [deleted] 

Why was not an example used [deleted] Why wasn’t an example 
like that used? That is what I would like to get an answer to, to 
that question. 

General LemnirzerR. We don’t know the answer to your question, 
Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. 

Mr. Harpy. The corollary to that is the one I asked earlier. 

Even though the Secretary of Defense specified this particular prob- 
lem, why didn’t the JCS on its own come up with something that they 
knew was more realistic than this? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

I want to remind the committee that Mr. Secretary Douglas is 
going to be available to speak for the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Becker. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. And when we get around to it, they are going to be 
available to the committee for questioning. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course only he can answer that one. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. But the corollary which I raised, to me, is still im- 
portant. 

I don’t understand why [deleted] are much more serious than that 
one. 

General Lemnirzer. I know it in my own mind, Mr. Hardy, but I 
am only [deleted]. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, you have said that the Air Force 
[deleted]. 

General Lemnitzer. The other members, up until recently, have 
[deleted] on this problem. 

Mr. Harpy. So as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in the 
light of that testimony, [deleted] be required. 

That being the case, maybe we should demobilize. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, I would like to say this. Wait. I would like 
to say this. 

It points up this one thing. Airlift has never been seriously con- 
sidered in the view of these possibilities. Airlift has been given lip 
service. And you are one of the few who have pinpointed it in the 
Joint Chiefs. 

Somebody is guilty of dereliction of duty, or some group, by not 
doing any more than calculated thinking on the procurement of 
modern, current airlift capabilities. 

Now, you don’t disagree with that, do you? 

Mr. Becker. As to the dereliction, he will. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait; I am not talking about you. I am talking 
about somebody. 

Because the general has said—he wants to get there “fustest with 
the mostest,” or he won’t be head of the army. 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Now we don’t have that capability. 

General Lemnitzer. That is what our concern has been. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 
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Mr. Harpy. And you can’t get anybody else to see it. That scares 
me to death. 

General Lemnitzer. Mr. Hardy, as I pointed out several times—— 

Mr. Rivers. It scares me, too. 

General Lemnitzer. We have not been able to in the past, but we 
have recently. 

Mr. Harpy. On one little point. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have made a lot of other notes in connection 
with General Wheless’ presentation yesterday. I think I would defer 
those. 

Except I have one question that I did want to pursue in connection 
with the reliance which is being placed on CRAF. 

Now, last night—I don’t know how many of you heard it, but last 
night as I was going home I picked up a radio commercial. I don’t 
recall what the airline was—— 

Mr. Rivers. It was an independent—what was it? 

Mr. Harpy. They were bragging on the testimony. If I under- 
stood the thing correctly, they were bragging on the testimony that 
was given before the committee yesterday morning and on their 
capabilities. They said they were being relied on to meet 40 percent 
of the airlift requirement, that they had the pilots and the crews and 
everything else, that were all trained to immediately go into this 
business of airlift, and that the aircraft were all immediately adaptable 
so that on a minute’s notice they would be able to take over. 

Mr. Rivers. That is going to come out when we get to MATS. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, the thing that worried me about this: 
This is a bunch of propaganda that is misleading the American people. 

Mr. Rivers. That ts right. 

Mr. Harpy. I am very much disturbed about it. And it caused 
me to wonder as I was going home last night just what factor had 
been applied to the aircraft, which the civilian lines furnished, for 
breakdowns and for losses, even on the initial effort to airlift these 
requirements. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Hardy, does that relate to Puerto Pines or to the 
war situation? 

Mr. Harpy. I understood that it related to the general testimony 
here yesterday. 

Now, I can’t quote the-——— 

Mr. Smart. I would like to say, in line with that very point that 
you raise, that there has been a statement in the public press to the 
effect that the airlines, civil airlines, are participating in the Puerto 
Pines operation, when as a matter of fact they are not moving one 
person and they are not moving one pound of cargo from here to Puerto 
Rico, which is Puerto Pines. 

They are being hired by MATS, by contract, to take up some of 
the cargo hauling back at the various MATS installations, to take 
the place of those MATS aircraft which are being diverted to the 
Puerto Pines movement. 

But they are getting this propaganda out to the public that they 
are participating in this military operation, and, it just isn’t so. 

Mr. Rivers. I wonder if we couldn’t do something about that. 
Couldn’t we—— 

Mr. Smart. A good statement to the press. 

Mr. Rivers. Who could we get to run that down and bring the 
proper people in here and put them under oath? 
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Mr. Smarr. Well——— 

Mr. Rivers. We have that authority. 

Mr. Smarr. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that upon conclusion of 
the military phase of this hearing, that it is going to be most important 
that these civil operators be brought in here, in accordance with your 
statement of yesterday. At that time they can walk their own plank 
if they have made false claims. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to ask one further question, and then I am 
through. 

Now, I would like, Mr. Chairman, to see if I could get an answer 
to the question. My comment was a statement, along with the 
question. And one reason I raised the question about the factor that 
was emploved, of reliability of the civilian aircraft and of the losses 
which would take place on the first flights that they would make, is 
because the experience that I have, in having to wait for them to get 
a darn airplane out of a hangar in running shape so it can take me off 
from here on to Norfolk, on a little short jump like that—if we have 
that kind of thing to put up with, | am afraid vou may be overestimat- 
ing the lift capacity which the commercial airlines would provide. 

Mr. Price. I don’t think Genral Lemnitzer is, but maybe some 
others are. 

Mr. Harpy. I am talking about General Wheless now. 

In General Wheless’ statement, he presented this picture vesterday 
and I would like to know what factor is allowed for breakdowns and 
for losses of aircraft on that initial flight. There might be a little 
enemy action. 

(Mr. Brecker aside to the chairman.) 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s see if he can give me an answer. 

General WHE ess. To answer your specific question on the factors 
that were used, I am not sure—TI could get that answer for you, and 
I will bring it back here, on all the factors used in this particular 
category. 

Now, we are going to have a complete briefing on CRAF later on 
in the presentation. 

But our present plans call for 232 aircraft to be available within 
48 hours from CRAF now, to take up part of this general war mission, 
their part of it. 

Mr. Harpy. That is from CRAF, 242? 

General WHELEss. 232. 

Mr. Harpy. 232, out of a total of 242. Am I looking at the wrong 
figures? 

General Wuetess. Well 

Mr. Harpy. All you have is 242, according to the sheet you had 
up there vesterday—at least the way I read it. Maybe I read it 
wrong. 

General Wuetess. Right, sir. The fleet as of today. The figures 
I presented are as of last October. 

The present fleet of 232 aircraft are considered to be available 
within 48 hours, in our planning with CRAF. 

Mr. Harpy. That would take everything out of civilian traffic. 
That would take everything out of civilian traffic? 

General WHE ess. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Just out of CRAF. 

General WueE.ess. It would not. 
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Mr. Rivers. Just CRAF. 

General WHE Ess. I believe— 

Mr. Harpy. What percentage of the civilian—total civilian— 
service would that take out? Anything above a DC-3. You still 
have a few of them flying. 

General WueEteEss. My information indicates that there are over 
900 more civilian aircraft that have this capability. 

So we are taking 232 in our present fleet. 

Mr. Harpy. Out of how many? 

General WHE Ess. Out of probably 1,100. Because the indication 
is there are 900 additional available that could be used in some cate- 
gories, sir. 

Mr. Smart. I think you should distinguish there, that the 232 
you are taking are all four-engine aircraft. 

General WueEtess. They are all four-engine aircraft. 

Mr. Smart. And there are many CRAF planes on the civilian 
side of this situation that are not four-engine aircraft, aren’t there? 
They are still flying some ““Gooney Birds’’? 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir, there are a lot that are not. 

Mr. Rivers. This hasn’t been thought through. And I have to 
at this point put that in the record, before I forget. 

This thing hasn’t been thought through by the Joint Chiefs enough 
to suit me, sitting back here in Washington and exposed as I am. 
|Laughter. | 

Mr. Smart. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. Before we adjourn—— 

Mr Rivers. Mr. Hardy, are you through? 

Mr. Harpy. I am not through. I give up, Mr. Chairman. But I 
am not through. 

Mr. Rivers. We will get that. 

Mr. Smart. General Lemnitzer, could you envisage a general war 
which could occur [deleted]? 

General Lemnirzer. No. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, I think this is——— 

Mr. Rivers. What was that question, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. I asked General Lemnitzer if he could envisage our 
getting into a general war that did not involve actual military conflict 
and [deleted] and his answer was “‘No.”’ 

So that when we talk—I think it is important to consider that 
answer in connection with the hard core general war problems here. 

On the other hand, in a limited war situation, do you anticipate, or 
do you feel, that we could be in a limited war situation [deleted]? 

Can you envisage that, without it expanding into a general war? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, I can’t forecast what would expand into 
a general war, but I think it is a generally accepted premise that there 
can [deleted] without it developing into a general war. 

But I want to make the distinction that if one of our aircraft is 
patrolling, as it did in my area many times in Japan, and a Russian 
aircraft attacks it, that doesn’t necessarily mean it will go into general 
war. It depends on what our reaction is and then, in turn, what the 
Russian reaction is to our reaction. That is what is involved. 

Mr. Smart. That would be an international incident? 

General Lemnitzer. That is right. 
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Mr. Smart. Then I would presume that you envisage [deleted] 
the commitment of American troops to fighting nationals other than 
Russians? 

General Lemnirzer. Actual fighting? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

General Lemnirzer. Nationals other than Russians, yes. The 
best recent example that we have in history is the introduction of the 
so-called Chinese Communist volunteers into Korea. 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Tell me—Mr. Smart, are you finished? 

Mr. Smart. I just had one more question. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Smart. You know, General Lemnitzer, that there is projected 
for the fiscal year 1961 budget the sum of $50 million, presumably for 
the development of what we call an SOR aircraft. 

General Lemnitzer. Yes, sir; I understand the $50 million is so 
tagged. 

Mr. Smart. Now, you have testified that you feel so acutely about 
the current shortage of modern aircraft in the inventory that we must 
move forward immediately to try to close that gap. In that connec- 
tion you have mentioned further procurement [deleted]. 

Would it be your preference that the currently programed $50 
million for SOR aircraft be made available for the procurement of 
[deleted] aircraft or other aircraft of this nature? 

General Lemnitzer. I think it would be a serious mistake not to 
go ahead with research and development of an improved type of 
aircraft. 

So I can’t accept the premise that it is an either-or business. 

If we stopped the development of weapons throughout the armed 
services merely to meet our immediate requirements, we would be 
making the greatest mistake of our lives. 

Mr. Harpy. Well—— 

General Lemnitzer. You have to do both. 

That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. I had questions on that, but I was passing them up. 

Mr. Smart. In other words, the essence of what you are saying is 
that there simply isn’t enough money in the budget to do the job that 
must be done? 

General LemnitzerR. I am saying that I do not advocate the 
switchover of the $50 million for the development of better aircraft 
to the procurement of current aircraft. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Gavin has made the observation that out of 
$1,800 million—TI think those were his figures. 

Mr. Harpy. $18,000 million. 

Mr. Rivers. $18,000 million, only fifty goes to the procurement of 
aircraft in this budget. And that is to produce a photo—I mean a 
prototype. 

Now, General Lemnitzer, you said [deleted]—of course when—I am 
like Mr. Hardy. I just keep busting over into MATS. 

Why couldn’t we reconfigure one of the 707’s or the 880’s or the 
DC-8’s to meet our immediate, emergent conditions? That wouldn’t 
take 4 years. 

General WHELEss. We have under consideration all of these 
courses of action, as a matter of fact. 
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I would like to correct one thing. Of course, at the same time 
we have this $50 million for modernization that Mr. Smart men- 
tioned, we are still continuing to buy C-130’s and C-133’s in the 
1961 budget—oh, I take that back. C—130’s only in the 1961 budget. 

Mr. Rivers. No 133’s. 

General Wue ess. They are all bought out. 

Mr. Rivers. What? 

General WueE.rss. The C-133’s would be bought out. But the 
C-—130’s—we have $70.4 million for continued production of those. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. You already paid for that. 

General WHELEss. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers. That has already been obligated. 

General Wuetess. The C—133’s have been obligated. 

Mr. Rivers. The only new money you have is $50 million? 

General WHeEtEss. No, sir; $70.4 million for C—130’s. 

Mr. Rivers. That has to do with strategic aircraft, though. 

General WuHELEss. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is not a strategic aircraft? 

General WueEtEss. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you this. You have only one missile- 
carrying airplane, haven’t you, or is the 133 a missile-carrying airplane? 

General WueE.eEss. It has a capability of carrying the large missiles. 

I think—we have smaller ones that can be carried, I am sure, in 
other aircraft. 

Mr. Smarr. The ICBM’s. 

Mr. Rivers. What is your missile-carrying airplane? Isn’t that 
the 124? 

General Wuetess. The 124 and 133. They are the large cargo- 
type aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. Can the 133 carry as large a missile as the 124, and 
vice versa? 

General Wuevess. The 133 can carry—my understanding is—a 
larger missile. It was demonstrated here very recently, I think, in 
carrying Atlas and Titan. 

Mr. Rivers. I just wanted to be sure. 

Mr. Becker. It carried Atlas—— 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. It has carried Atlas already. It delivered it to the 
site. 

Mr. Rivers. How about the 124? 

General WueteEss. The 124 can’t carry the Atlas, no, sir, nor the 
Titan, but it can accommodate every other missile currently in 
production. 

Mr. Rivers. So at the end of this year you will have 50 planes. 

And, incidentally, that is all for the free world. Nobody else has 
any. There isn’t any such thing as airlift, is there, in the free world? 
Nobody has an airlift, do they? 

General Lemnirzer. We in the Army are the only ones that do not 
have any airlift. 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t say Great Britain, because they don’t have it. 

General LemnirzerR (continuing). That you can say have an airlift 
capability of the kind we are talking about in the free world. 

Mr, Rivers. I say the free world. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes. 
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Mr. Rivers. We are the only people in the free world. And the 
only planes that the free world will have at the end of the fiscal year 
1961 will be [deleted] airplanes capable of carrying the big missiles. 
Is that a true statement? 

General Wuetess. Of the big missile? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Wuevess. | think that is probably true; ves. 

Mr. Rivers. No “probably” do it. It is true. 

General WueE ess. Well, I don’t know the capacity of the CL—44, 
for example. 

Mr. Rivers. You haven’t it. 

General WHELEss. But it can’t, I understand. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

So the 133 is what you call—what do you eall the 133? 

General WHE ess. | beg vour pardon? 

Mr. Rivers. What is the name you give the 133? The Hercules is 
the 130? 

General Lemnirzer. What is the C-133 named [repeating the 
question to General Wheless]? 

Mr. Rivers. What? 

Mr. Smart. Has it a name? 

Mr. Rivers. I thought the Hercules—the Hercules is the 130, 
isn’t it? 

General Wuevess. That is right; ves, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. But the 133 is the only plane that can carry big 
missiles in the free world. 

General WHELEss. That is correct. 


FreEE Worutp MILiItTary AIRLIFT 


The free world military airlift forces operate or have on order a total of 141 
turbine-powered transports alone, as shown below, plus miscellaneous piston 
engine types. 

The Short Bros. Britannic has a load-carrying capacity in excess of the Douglas 
C-133 at longer ranges, but somewhat less at shorter ranges. Although the load- 
ing envelope is quite large, it is not known whether the Atlas missile could be 
accommodated. 

Foreign military turbine transport orders 
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CL-44 | CL-10€! Ill 
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Royal Canadian Air } 
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Royal Air Force 24 12 25 | | | 
Royal Australian Air | 
Force. | 
Royal Netherlands Air | } } 
Foree_ 12 
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South African Air Force 
Indian Air Force... | 
Brazilian Air Force 
Iranian Air Force | 
Pakistan Air Force | 
Indonesian Air Force 
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General Binney. The answer to the question was the Cargomaster. 
| a 

Mr. Price. General, the “CL” you mentioned—it was 44? 

General WHE.Ess. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. The CL-44 was made under a Canadian patent. It 
was made in Canada by Convair? 

General WuHELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So we don’t have control over Canada. And if 
Canada says, ‘You don’t get it,’’ you won't get it. 

General Wue ess. Sir, could I add to the statement I gave you 
awhile ago on CRAF? 

The CRAF capability, based on the numbers of aircraft and utiliza- 
tion rate—the total utilization rate was reduced 10 percent in this 
CRAF fleet as it was applied to the general war mission for this en 
route support, maintenance, and so forth. That was the factor put 
against the CRAF fleet. 

Mr. Harpy. That 10 percent was your reduction to take care of 
losses and troubles? 

Mr. Becker. Ten percent from what? 

Mr. Harpy. Ten percent from this 232 that you had. 

General WHELEss. From its total capability. 

Mr. Becker. Total capability. What is total capability? If you 
are going to take 10 to 15 percent, you have to take 1t—— 

General WHELEss. You take it from the capability of each aircraft. 
It has a certain hour capability, and you take 10 percent off for this 
particular purpose. 

Mr. Smart. Are vou talking 10 percent of 232 or is 232 the net 
after you deducted the 10 percent? 

General Wuetess. The 232 is the total fleet. We apply a 10- 
percent factor that we don’t use for loading, that is, for its capability 
in the overall plan. 

Mr. Harpy. You get that in your computation, of course, in flight 
or hours in operation. 

General WuHEtEss. That is right; ves. 

Mr. Rivers. If a few CL-44’s were to be bought, are they in ‘stock 
now? 

General LemnitzerR. The CL-44? 

General Wuetess. Are they in stock, now? Some of the airlines 
are buying them. I don’t think any of them are in active inventories 
in our airlines. 

Mr. Smart. May I add something right there, Mr. Chairman? 

It is my understanding that three of the civil airlines have orders 
now pending in Canada to procure this aircraft. I further understand 
that this is one of the best modern turbine-powered planes, particu- 
larly for cargo configuration. Even as to those companies, civils, 
who have orders in for them, it is going to be [deleted] months before 
they are going to get delivery on them. Therefore, considering the 
production line currently available on this aircraft, it would probably 
take as long to get the aircraft, in sufficient numbers to mean anything 
to our fleet, as it would to crank up a new one and go from scratch on 
our Own. 

Mr. Rivers. Or crank up the production on the 133’s. 

Mr. Smart. Crank up anything, that we control. 

Mr. Becker. Let’s adjourn. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, I am going to ask the committee—we got three 
rolicalls tomorrow. I am going to ask the committee if it would put 
a strain on them to meet a little earlier tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, tomorrow morning we would have 
Admiral Cooper, first, for the Navy. Then the Marine Corps. Then 
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General Wheless to wrap up phase 2 of this agenda. Leaving us free 
for Friday to go with MATS. 

Mr. Rivers. Good. 

Mr. Smarr. So I think we would have no difficulty of covering 
these three remaining ones within the normal 2-hour period, if we 
could get going. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, we will be recessed until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

Now, are we going to require General Lemnitzer back tomorrow? 

Mr. Smart. I think not. 

Mr. Rivers. General Lemnitzer, I don’t believe we are going to 
have to tie you up tomorrow. 

General Lemnirzer. All right, sir. I am available for any of these 
hearings, any of them. 

Mr. Rivers. You made a very fine witness, as usual. And you 
made a fine statement. 

Now, Mr. Smart, you are going to release this part of the general’s 
statement? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir; that will be given to the press, or anybody 
who wants it. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the only thing we can carry home; isn’t it? 

Mr. Smart. That is all, except your memory. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Thursday, March 10, 1960.) 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL MILITARY AIRLIFT, 
Washington, D.C., Thursday, March 10, 1960. 


The subcommittee met at 10:11 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. I am going to ask the committee to come to order. 

The first order of business: This morning we are going to continue 
with the three remaining service representatives, on the requirements 
for those services. 

Now, the first on the agenda this morning is Admiral Cooper, Rear 
Adm. Clifford S. Cooper, Assistant Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
for Air. 

Admiral Cooper, it would be a pleasure to hear from you. 

Admiral Coorrer. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. You just bring whomever you want to the table with 
you. 

Admiral Cooper. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. Proceed as you please. Make yourself comfortable. 

Admiral Cooper. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request that inasmuch as 
this statement is top secret it not be transcribed. 

Mr. Rivers. Sam, all this is off the record, because this is top secret. 

(Top secret presentation off the record.) 

Admiral Cooper. That, Mr. Chairman, is the sum and substance 
of my presentation. 
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Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, Admiral Cooper. 

Now, I would like for the record to show the distinguished record 
of our very distinguished witness, just as we did with General Lem- 
nitzer. We have his biographical sketch. Do you have that? 

Mr. Becker. It is right here. 

Mr. Smart. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman- 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. That when the record is forwarded for editing that it 
be inserted in the record at that time. 

Admiral Coorrr. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral Cooper, we are going to have some questions 
from you a little later, so if you will just stay around, we are bound 
to have some questions of you. We want to get the next witness 
behind us, so we can get to the questioning of the witnesses. 

Thank you, Admiral Cooper. 

Admiral Cooper. I will be available, sir. 

Mr. Smart. General Binney. 

Mr. Rivers. The next witness is Maj. Gen. A. F. Binney, Marine 
Corps, who will give the Marines’ requirement for airlift. 

General Binney, have a seat. You may proceed as you wish. 

And, Mr. Smart, we will also have his biographical record placed 
in the record at the proper point. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

(The biographical sketch follows :) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF Mas. Gen. A. F. BINNEY, USMC 


General Binney is a native of Big Rapids, Mich. He was graduated from the 
U.S. Naval Academy on June 7, 1928, and was commissioned a second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps. He entered flight training in 1929 and received his wings 
in July 1930. 

General Binney served in Nicaragua from 1931-33, for which service he was 
awarded the Nicaraguan Cross of Valor. He served in the Samoan, Ellice, and 
Marshall Islands during World War II. Subsequently, he was assigned to 
Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps. He has been a naval attaché in Latin 
America, served with the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics and attended the Naval 
War College at Newport, R.I. 

General Binney was awarded the Lerion of Merit as chief of staff of the Ist 
Marine Aircraft Wing in Korea (1951-52). He commanded the Marine Corps 
Air Station at Quantico, Va., for 2 years and later was assigned as assistant com- 
mander of the 3d Marine Aircraft Wine at Miami, Fla., in 1954. He was com- 
mander of the Marine Air Reserve training at Glenview, Ill, during 1955-56. 

General Binney assumed command of the Ist Marine Aircraft Wing in Japan 
in January 1957. He returned to the United States in January 1958 as com- 
manding general of the 2d Marine Aircraft Wing at Cherry Point, N.C. He 
assumed his present duties as Director of Aviation, Headquarters, U.S. Marine 
Corps last December. 


Mr. Rivers. Now, General Binney, we would be pleased to hear 
from you. 

General Binney. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
might say at the outset that this statement is unclassified. Before 
we discuss Marine Corps airlift requirements, I should like to point 
out that although you don’t hear much about our interest and concern 
in air movements because of course we are primarily interested in 
adequate and modern sealift, we also have definite requirements 
related to strategic air mobility. 

First, I will review the Marine Corps’ basic responsibilities in air 
movement. 
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CHART 1. MARINE FUNCTIONS 


We have a specific function to be ready to make movements by air 
to supplement and support our amphibious forces and to participate 
in joint operations. 

We have a responsibility for the development of airborne, or more 
properly, airlifted operations capabilities in coordination with the 
other services. The Army has the primary responsibility for the 
development of doctrine, procedures, techniques, and equipment for 
airborne operations of common interest to the Army and the Marine 
Corps. This is stated in the Functions Paper (DOD Directive 
5100.1, December 1958). 


CHART 2. MARINE DOCTRINE 


In our modern amphibious doctrine we teach that Marine battalion 
landing teams must be ready to move in fixed-wing aircraft to rein- 
force our forward deployed amphibious forces or to aid and support 
our allies. 

CHART 3 


This chart shows some of the reasons we may have to move Marines 
by air. 

Operations short of war—as part of a larger Marine combat unit 
which might be either in the area or en route to the area by surface 
transportation or in any number of strategic deployments. 

In addition, it may be necessary to deploy Marine units by air to 
replace battalions or in routine unit replacements. 

Our current Marine division is largely organized and equipped to 
be air transportable. 

We are developing much of our new equipment with the air trans- 
portability criteria in mind. 

Now, for our airlift requirements. We have actual requirements 
in current limited war contingency plans to move elements of our 
Fleet Marine Forces by air. These plans involve movement of 
marines within the oversea areas—and movement from our conti- 
nental U.S. bases to oversea areas. 

True, these are not large scale deployments on the magnitude of the 
Army’s. They are nevertheless substantial for us. 


CHART 4. MARINE STRATEGIC ATRLIFT REQUIREMENTS 


These plans call for the airlift of small battalion size units, on up to 
the seale of two-thirds of a reinforced regiment and elements of a 
Marine aircraft group. 

A movement of the airlifted battalion involves approximately 1,000 
men and 300 short tons of cargo—about 25 trips of C-124 type air- 
craft or their equivalent. A movement of a reinforced regiment 
minus one battalion and elements of a Marine aircraft group involves 
about 4,200 men and about 1,700 short tons of cargo—about 137 trips 
of C-124 type aircraft or their equivalent for an intercontinental lift 
in the Atlantic area. 

We think this is a substantial requirement. 

If there is any interest in the specific plans and tonnages involved— 
these are, of course, classified ‘“Top Secret”? and can be revealed if 
deemed necessary. 
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Finally, it is a matter of historical fact that in almost every recent 
emergency, which wasn’t completely covered in contingeney plans, 
decisions have been made by the JCS or the unified commanders to 
deploy some Marines by airlift. Examples are [deleted] the Lebanon 
deployments and the Taiwan situation. 

So, we do have modest, but real, requirements for the support of 
any and all types of airlift that may be made available to us by the 
JCS—or employed by a unified commander in order to move marines 
in a hurry. 

For certain tasks there is no comparison between ship’s speeds and 
300 miles per hour aircraft. If the Joint Chiefs of Staff approve the 
execution of a contingency plan involving the oversea airlift of Marine 
Corps forces it is anticipated that they will simultaneously direct the 
U.S. Air Force to provide the necessary airlift. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my statement. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Smart, is there any need to ask for those top secret plans at this 
time? 

Mr. Smarr. No, sir; I see no need. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, General Binney. 

Now, the next witness is—Does General Wheless put on his other 
hat now? 

Mr. Smart. He has his Air Force hat on this morning. 

Mr. Rivers. General Wheless, get on your Air Force hat now and 
tell us what the Air Force has to say about it. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, vou will notice that this is the last item 
on No. 2 of the agenda, and it will complete all of the presentations on 
that particular phase. 

Mr. Rivers. As soon as General Wheless gives us the Air Force 
side of it—Have a seat, General—Mr. Smart, we will be open for 
questions. 

Mr. SMart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, will you have any? Will you want to get any 
questions for the record before we start to question? 

Mr. Smart. When, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rivers. To give the other members a chance to ask. 

Mr. Smart. I only wanted to ask two questions, and they are 
solely for the purpose of clarifying two points that were raised 
yesterday, and [ will ask those of General Wheless upon the com- 
pletion of his statement. 

Mr. Rivers. And as soon as Mr. Smart is finished, we will start 
off asking questions. 

Mr. Bray, you will be the first member to interrogate the witness. 

General Wheless, we will be pleased to hear from you now. 

Have we your biographical sketch? 

Mr. Fisuer. He gave it the other day. 

Mr. Rivers. If it has not been put in the record, let’s put it in 
the record at this point. 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman, just in case the sketch does not 
include it, I would like the record to show that he is my constituent 
and a part of my district. 

Mr. Rivers. Since you cannot come from South Carolina, I know 
of no better recommendation. [Laughter.] 

General Wuetess. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. FisHer. Our district is very proud of him, a great war record. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the highest recommendation I know you can 
get, to come from his district. 

You may proceed, General Wheless. 

General Wuetess. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you have heard 
the other services outline their limited war requirements for strategic 
airlift. Now I will briefly cover the strategic airlift requirements of 
the Air Force to support the deployment of our forces from the 
United States in event of a limited war. Also, I will show you the 
strategic airlift capability available to support the movement of 
forces as may be directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


CHART 2. COMPOSITE AIR STRIKE FORCE 


First, the Air Force requirement for strategic airlift. In the Tactical 
Air Command, we maintain the composite air strike force, a ready 
mobile force for rapid deployment to any worldwide objective area. 
The CASF is made up of various units designed for specific areas of 
the world. 

The “Bravo” and “Charlie” forces, designed for operations in the 
Middle East, are shown on this chart. 

Bravo: They include: [Deleted]. 

The Charlie force includes: [Deleted]. 

MATS moves [deleted] personnel and [deleted] tons of equipment 
for CASF Bravo. For the Charlie force, they move personnel and 
[deleted] tons of equipment. 

These forces are so designed that any part of the total forces, as 
listed, can be deployed as may be required. 

Bravo is the initial force and, if required, Charlie is a follow-on 
augmentation force. 

Comparable size forces, called X-ray and Yankee, are organized for 
the Far East. 

CHART 3. MATS TRIPS 


Now, the strategic airlift required to support the deployment of 
the CASF forces. 

Here, you see the number of trips by days that MATS would have 
to provide to support the movement of each force. 

For deployment to the Middle East, CASF Bravo, which would 
move out first, requires [deleted]. CASF Charlie is an augmentation 
follow-on force, and, if deployed, would move sometime after Bravo, 
requiring [deleted]. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you say in your statement that these began in 
the very first day of the emergency? 

General WHE gss. That is right; if ordered. 

For deployment to the Far East, we have CASF X-ray and Yankee 
forees which are comparable to the Bravo and Charlie forces. X-ray, 
the initial force, requires a total of [deleted] trips as indicated. Yankee 
force, if deployed, would follow X-ray at a later date and require a 
total of [deleted] trips by MATS. 

In addition to these MATS trips, the [deleted] squadrons of C-130’s 
in the CASF, which augments the theater airlift force, move part of 
the total force in their deployment. 
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Sir, this is the estimated Air Force requirement for strategic airlift 
in limited war. Now, I will cover the strategic airlift capabilities 
available to support contingencies. 


CHART 4. ESTIMATED AIRLIFT CAPABILITIES TO SUPPORT CONTINGENCY 
ACTIONS 


In my previous briefing on the airlift study by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, I covered in detail the hypothetical requirements for the con- 
dition of limited war in Korea coinciding with worldwide mobilization 
deployments for general war. For this condition, the requirements 
for deployment from the United States to support the limited war in 
Korea, as submitted by each service, included [deleted]. Perhaps 
you recall that the capability shown in the study indicated that over 
[deleted] and equipment, the total requirement, could be deployed to 
the Korea-Japan area in the [deleted]. : 

Although the JCS will determine the specific forces for deployment 
from the United States to support contingency actions, I will now 
show the estimated airlift capability available to deploy the various 
forces as outlined by the Army. 


CHART 5. ARMY FORCES 


First, a brief review of the composition of the Army forces. 
[Deleted.] 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, would it be permissible just to ask 
a question to get an understanding of what this tonnage is? 

Does this cover just the equipment of the troops or is this other type 
equipment—amilitary weapons or what not? I mean, I would like to 
get that clear, Mr. Chairman, if you don’t mind. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead 

Mr. Becker. It bothers me. 

General WHE Ess. This includes all the equipment they would 
normally carry for such a move. 

Now, the detailed equipment I would like to ask the Army to answer. 

Mr. Rivers. General Lemnitzer. 

General Lemnirzer. [Deleted] days of supplies; that is, ammuni- 
tion and the other types of supplies that are required to support this 
force. 

Mr. Rivers. That goes along with the initial group? 

General Lemnitzer. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. That includes the weapons? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. Whatever they need for those [deleted] days. 

Thank you. 

General Lemnitzer. I think the committee will note a slight 
difference between our tonnages and the Air Force’s because, as I 
pointed out, we use the factor of nine men equaling 1 ton. The 
Air Force have broken theirs down by troops and tonnages of equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Mr. Becker. That is what caused me to ask the question, General. 

General Lemnitzer. There is a small difference for that reason. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. I am glad you asked that because it cleared it up in 
my mind, too. 
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Go ahead. 

General WHetess. We know, from previous work with the Army, 
that they have made sizable reductions in the weight of these packaged 
forces for airlift by eliminating certain less critical personnel and 
supplies. For example, the one-division force shown on this chart 
has been reduced by approximately [deleted] from a previous division 
force which was planned for airlift. Also, the initial forces, either 
one or two battle groups, have been similarly reduced so as to provide 
an adequate, austere combat force capable of responding immediately 
to a contingency. 


CHART 6. TRIPS REQUIRED FOR DEPLOYMENTS 


This chart shows the estimated number of trips required to airlift 
the various forces to either Turkey or South Vietnam. 

One battle group force to Turkey; [deleted] trips to South Vietnam. 

Two battle group force to Turkey; [deleted] trips to South Vietnam. 

One division force to Turkey; [deleted] trips to South Vietnam. 

Two division force to Turkey; [deleted] trips to South Vietnam. 

The numbers of trips are based on the various types of aircraft in 
MATS, TAC, and CRAF. For the one and two battle group forces, 
only the types of aircraft in MATS were considered. The Marine 
Corps requirement for movement of two battalion landing teams would 
require slightly fewer trips than the two battle group force. 

The critical or longest leg of the deployment routes determine the 
payload for each aircraft. For Turkey, the critical leg is from 
Bermuda to the Azores which is approximately 1,900 nautical miles, 
whereas on the South Vietnam route, the critical leg is 2,150 miles 
from Travis AFB, Calif., to Hickam in Hawaii. This longer critical 
leg on the South Vietnam route reduces the payload for the cargo 
aircraft, thus more trips are required as indicated. For example, 
the C-124 payload is reduced approximately 4,000 pounds on the 
Pacific route. 


CHART 7. ESTIMATED AIRCRAFT AVAILABLE TO SUPPORT DEPLOYMENTS 


Next, an estimate of the number of aircraft available to support 
deployments. 

This chart shows the programed fiscal year 1961 force for MATS, 
TAC, and CRAF; the number of aircraft withheld for other purposes; 
and the number of aircraft we consider available to support the 
deployments. 

In fiscal year 1961, MATS is programed to have 465 aircraft of 
various types, TAC 96 C-—130’s, CRAF 211 of various types with a 
total force of 772 aircraft. 

From MATS we withheld [deleted] aircraft, which includes [deleted] 
for the initial general war support of SAC and [deleted] to continue 
vital military airlift to oversea areas, leaving [deleted] available. 
In TAC, [deleted] C—130’s which are assigned to the composite air 
strike force are withheld, leaving [deleted] available. All of the 211 
CRAF fleet are considered available, giving a total of [deleted] aircraft 
to support limited war deployments. 

Mr. Rivers. Now I would like to ask you: You said there at the 
top: 465 planes from MATS. You are talking about 121’s, 118’s and 
the 133’s? 
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‘General WueEteEss. And 124’s. 
Mr. Rivers. And the 124’s. 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You are not talking about other categories of non- 
descript planes, like air rescue and stuff like that? 

General WueE.rEss. No, sir. These are the strategic part of 
MATS’ fleet. 

Mr. Rivers. Strictly strategic. 

General Wue ess. Right. 

Mr. Price. This is your total inventory that vou have right now? 

General Wue tess. This is the total inventory for fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Price. It is possible, then, you don’t have 465 right now; is 
that right? 

Mr. Smarr. They have more. 

Mr. Price. There are more? 

Mr. Smarr. They are falling out. The C-97’s are going to the 
Air National Guard. 

General WueE sss. I could get that total for you now, if you would 
like it. I don’t have it right here with me. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. We will get to that when you can get it 
up for him. 

General Wue ess. All right. 

Also, not included in this total of [deleted] aircraft are 40 C—97’s 
transferred to the Air National Guard, 36 C-124’s in the logistical 
support squadrons in AMC, 48 C--124’s in the strategic support squad- 
rons in SAC, and the four-engine aircraft in organized transport sup- 
port units of the Navy and Marine Corps that are based in the United 
States. 

To determine the distance and flying hours for deplovments to 
Adana, Turkey, the Army forces were moved from North Carolina 
and Kentucky areas. However, for the deployments to Saigon, South 
Vietnam, we used a midpoint in the United States, Scott Air Force 
Base, Ill., for the average distance. The distance to Turkey is 6,200 
nautical miles, and for example, requires 35 flying hours for the C-124. 
For South Vietnam, the distance is 9,600 nautical miles, requiring 51 
flying hours for the C-124. The round trip time to Turkey and return, 
including flying hours and ground time, is approximately 86 hours. 
For South Vietnam, the round trip time is approximately 130 hours. 


CHART 8. ESTIMATED DAYS REQUIRED TO DEPLOY ARMY FORCES 


This chart reflects the estimated number of days required to deploy 
the various forces to Turkey or to South Vietnam, and the desired 
time for deployment as stated by the Army. 

In the upper part of the chart is the estimated capability of the 
programed [deleted] aircraft in MATS to move the indicated forces. 
And, in the lower part, is the combined capability of the [deleted] 
aircraft in MATS, TAC, and CRAF. 

I would like to point out that this is an order of magnitude only. 
In development of detailed movement plans and using more refined 
data, it is possible that some changes would be made. 

Using MATS aircraft only, we can deploy: One battle group force 
to Turkey in [deleted] days or to South Vietnam in [deleted| days; 
two battle group forces to Turkey in [deleted] days or to South Viet- 
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nam in [deleted] days; one division force to Turkey in [deleted] days 
or to South Vietnam in [deleted] days. For the one or two battle 
group forces, the Army requires either force to depart within a matter 
of hours—in other words, just as soon as possible. The one division 
force is to be in the objective area within [deleted]. The MATS 
capability alone satisfies the deployment times for these forces as 
indicated, except for deploying the one division to Turkey, where 
(deleted |. 

Mr. Becker. You have [deleted] days here. 

General WHE ess. Well, that is a mistake, sir. It is [deleted] days. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, say that again. 

General Wuewrss. As indicated, except for the deployment of one 
division to Turkey, we are [deleted] days over the desired [deleted] 
days, as indicated on the chart. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

General Wuevess. And to South Vietnam we are [deleted] days 
over the desired time. 

Mr. Becker. You are how many days over in Turkey? 

General WuHe ess. Oh, wait a minute. I am sorry. Excuse me. 
That was my mistake. I made some changes in my script here. 

For the deployment of one division to Turkey, we are [deleted! days 
over the desired [deleted] days. To South Vietnam we are [deleted] 
days over the desired time. 

However, when using the combined capability of MATS, TAC, and 
CRAF as shown on the lower part of the chart, the one division can 
be deployed to Turkey within the [deleted] days period but to South 
Vietnam we’re [deleted] days over the desired time period. Deploy- 
ment of the two-division force to Turkey 1s well within the specified 
time of [deleted]; however, we’re [deleted] days over for moving this 
force to South Vietnam. The limiting factors here, as well as moving 
the other forces, are indicated on the next chart. 

Before going to the next chart, however, I would like to make this 
point. We believe that the objective in event of a contingency should 
be to respond as rapidly as possible with an adequate austere combat 
force. Therefore, as the airlift force is modernized and Army pre- 
stockage is effected, the above reaction times should be reduced. 

Now to the principal limiting factors in deploying the various forces. 


CHART 9. PRINCIPAL LIMITING FACTORS 


Deploying one and two battle groups: Aircraft handling and serv- 

icing capacity of onload, en route, offload airfields. 

Deploying one and two divisions: 

l. tarhens capability that can be supported over an extended 
period. 

2. Capacity of en route bases in Pacific. 

For deploying the one or two battle groups, it is simply a matter of 
how many aircraft you can land, park, service, load, and take off at 
the bases within a matter of hours. After the 24-hour warning, we 
would have approximately 300 aircraft operationally ready to move 
out, so numbers of aircraft are not the limiting factor. 

However, in deploying the one-division and especially the two- 
division forces, the primary limiting factor is the flying hours that the 
airlift forees can support over an extended period. In deploying the 
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one-division force to South Vietnam with the combined fleet in MATS, 
TAC, and CRAF, we are also limited by the capability of Wake and 
Kwajalien Islands for handling and servicing aircraft during any 24- 
hour period. But in deploying these two divisions, especially to South 
Vietnam, the capability to support the flying hours required is the 
ruling factor. 

The reason it takes so much longer to deploy the two-division force 
to South Vietnam than to Turkey is not only the greater distance 
involved, but also the fact that we reach a stopping point on com- 
pression of flying hours we can support and thus have to slow down in 
moving the balance of the force. 

Since the capability shown was based upon a 24-hour warning, I 
will now discuss our airlift alert capability that can react with little 
or no warning in moving the initial element as desired by the Army. 


CHART 10, ALERT AIRCRAFT 


MATS maintains |deleted] aircraft of various types on alert to 
provide the initial support of SAC in event of general war. These 
aircraft could be used to move initial elements of Army forces in an 
emergency but would have to be replaced immediately from other 
MATS resources. 

TAC maintains [deleted] C—130’s on a 2—4-hour alert to support 
the composite air strike force or strategic Army Corps. Also, TAC 
has an additional [deleted] C-130’s on various alert stages for the 
next 20 hours. 

The [deleted] aircraft on alert status in MATS and TAC, as shown, 
that can react on a 2-hour notice could airlift [deleted] troops and 
[deleted] tons of equipment and supplies, which is slightly less than 
[deleted]. 

Next, sir, I will cover the capability for simultaneous deployments. 

Because of the many and varied situations in event of a contingency, 
[deleted]. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to depart from my prepared 
script to point out that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have approved 
[deleted] different contingency plans in Europe, the Middle East, the 
Pacific, and the Western Hemisphere. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have studied the transportation implications of the various con- 
tingency plans [deleted] airlift, and sealift movement plans will be 
prepared. 

In the meantime, however, as General Lemnitzer pointed out 
yesterday, the Army and Air Force have initiated planning for the 
airlift of the various size Army forces indicated in General Lemnitzer’s 
briefing. 

Mr. Rivers. So what you are telling us: That word has gotten out 
to the field, in the various locations throughout the world, to prepare 
their requirements for an emergency, and those, [deleted]. 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

They already have some contingency plans. The JCS have told 
the unified and specified commanders to put into these contingency 
plans [deleted]. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General WHELEsS. Now, when those [deleted] specific airlift and 
sealift requirements—plans will be made. 
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Mr. Rivers. But they [deleted]. 

General WuHELEss,. In the meantime, sir, we are going ahead with 
the Army in planning. 

Mr. Rivers. In the meantime, you are going on your own and he 
is going on his own? 

General WHELEss. We are planning together, sir. 

Mr. Rivers, You are planning together. But that is not the 
(deleted]. 

General Wue rss. No, sir. As soon as these [deleted] are included 
in its plans, then we will have the planning made and all ready to go 
to it. 

Mr. Rivers. You anticipate that one of these days the JCS will 
ask vou what you have and ask the Army what they can do and the 
two of them together will have it ready to give to the JCS when 
General Lemnitzer puts on his other hat and General White puts on 
his other hat, is that right? 

General WHeveEss. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

I know these other fellows are loaded with questions. I won’t ask 
any more. [Laughter.] 

Go ahead. 

CHART 11, SIMULTANEOUS DEPLOYMENTS 


General Wuetess. This chart reflects, in numbers of days, the 
estimated time required for the simultaneous deployments of the com- 
posite air strike force and certain of the Army forces to Turkey and 
South Vietnam. 

For the CASF and the two battle group force, it takes [deleted] days 
to Turkey or [deleted] days to South Vietnam utilizing only the 
ldeleted] MATS aircraft. The Marine Corps requirement of two 
battalion landing teams, which is slightly smaller than the two battle 
group force, could be moved with the CASF in a little less time. 

For the CASF and the one division force, it takes [deleted] days 
to Turkey or [deleted] days to South Vietnam utilizing the combined 
capability of the [deleted] aircraft of MATS, TAC, and CRAF. 

Limiting factors for any of these simultaneous deployments are 
primarily the capacity of the onload, enroute, and offload bases for 
handling aircraft. 

Also, factors which extend the time for these simultaneous moves 
are the numbers of aircraft in the CASF, [deleted]. 

The modern cargo aircraft which we would like to have in both 
MATS and CRAF fleets would eliminate many of these problems and 
improve the reaction time of our forces. 

This new aircraft, which will be explained in detail in a following 
briefing, will be capable of lifting 40,000 pounds for a distance of 4,000 
nautical miles, or for the longer distance in the Pacific of 5,500 miles, 
its payload will be 20,000 pounds. Its speed will be above 400 knots. 


CHART 12. SIMULTANEOUS DEPLOYMENTS-——-MODERN CARGO AIRCRAFT 


This chart reflects some of the advantages of modern aircraft over 
the present MATS fleet for a simultaneous deployment of the CASF 
and the two battle group force. 

The fleet used for this comparison is shown on the lower part of the 
chart [deleted] C-133’s and [deleted] modern cargo-type. The total 
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of [deleted] available aircraft compares to the [deleted] available 
aircraft in the MATS fleet now. In addition to this fleet of [deleted] 
aircraft, MATS would have [deleted] C-133’s and [deleted] new air- 
craft for SAC alert and to continue vital military airlift to the oversea 
areas. This size fleet is simply for illustrative purposes only and in 
no way reflects the future size of MATS. As shown on the previous 
chart, the available fleet of [deleted] aircraft in MATS required 
[deleted] days to make the simultaneous deployment of the CASF 
and two battle group force to Turkey and [deleted] days to South 
Vietnam. 

However, with the fleet of [deleted] modern aircraft available to 
support this deployment, it would take only [deleted] days to move 
the force to Turkey and [deleted] days to South Vietnam. 

The limiting factor for the present fleet to move this force was the 
capacity of the onload, enroute, and offload bases. 

However, these problems have been reduced considerably with the 
fleet of modern cargo-type aircraft as you can see by the number of 
trips required. 

For Turkey, the present fleet requires [deleted] trips and the modern 
fleet [deleted] trips. For South Vietnam, the present fleet requires 
[deleted] trips and the modern fleet [deleted] trips. 

So with a smaller number of modern aircraft, we can do the job 
faster, more effective, and with fewer problems. 

Similar advantages would be realized in the movement of larger 
forces. However, to reduce the number of days presently required 
to move the larger forces, a greater number of modern aircraft than 
shown here would be required. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, could I ask him where the modern 
fleet is, where he has it located? 

Mr. Rivers. Where is the modern fleet that you are talking about? 

General WHE Ess. It is in planning, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You got the $50 million that Mr. Smart asked you 
about yesterday. 

General Wuetess. That is the start of the development aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. We are not going to get you all mixed up here this 
morning, like you got us. (Laughter | 

We know what you would like to have, and we know what you have. 

Mr. Smart, now you get your questions, and then we are going to 
let Mr. Bray start. 

We better get them all up here; hadn’t we? 

Mr. Smarr. I would suggest that General Lemnitzer—— 

Mr. Rivers. General Lemnitzer. 

Mr. Smart. Admiral Cooper, General Binney——— 

Mr. Rivers. General Lemnitzer, you take the preferred seat. 

Mr. Smarr. Get around the fireside. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t look like the dean, but you are the dean. 
[Laughter.] 

We will let these other gentlemen flank you. Because as soon as 
Mr. Smart finishes, we will start off with Mr. Bray, and we have a 
lot of questions. 

I would like to say before we start on that, General Lemnitzer, I 
noticed—somebody advised me this morning that the Army had done 
pretty well yesterday on the Nike-Zeus antimissile missile. And I 
would like to congratulate the Army, and you particularly, knowing 
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of your intense interest in this, on what the Zeus did at White Sands 
yesterday. 

Now, if you could tell us in a few words, I would like to have it. 

Mr. Smart, did you see this? 

Mr. Smart. Yes; I saw the announcement. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to congratulate you on that. That is the 
only antimissile missile that we have moving; isn’t it? 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. This was a [deleted] firing 
at White Sands [deleted]. It is a component test. 

It was the fifth firing, and from the reports that we have gotten so 
far, it was a completely successful test. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the thing that struck me more than anything 
else was—I want you to check me if I am wrong—it was the [deleted] 
that has ever been attempted from [deleted] fuel; is that right? 

General Lemnirzmr. I believe so. 

The booster on the Nike-Zeus is a [deleted] fuel booster with a 
thrust of about [deleted] pounds, which is the [deleted]. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I think you are entitled to congratulations, and 
I would like to congratulate you for myself as well as the committee. 

General Lemnitzer. Thank you, sir. 

My. Rivers. Mr. Smart, you go anead. 

Mr. Smart. General Wheless, yesterday there was a great deal of 
confusion, particularly with myself, about “hard core.” Could you 
lend a little clarification to that point at this time? 

General WHE Ess. Yes, sir. 

There were two things that dealt with this. There was a little 
confusion. One is how CRAF is used in the general war requirement 
and the hard core. 

I would like to run through about three charts in the general war 
JCS briefing to see if I can’t get that back, more or less, in line. 

Mr. Smart. Now, you know the two points we need clarification on. 
One is “hard core.” The other one is what I believe to be the mis- 
understanding about CRAF. You take if from there and bring your 
slides on and see if we can’t clarify it. 

General Wue tess. All right, sir. 

Will you put slide 5 on for just a moment? 

I would like to start first by clearing up a little bit on the CRAF 
aircraft. 

The question came up yesterday of the fleet used in the JCS study, 
which was 442 aircraft shown on this slide. 

As of the present, we have 232 aircraft in CRAF and about July 1 
it will be 211. 

Now, the tentative fleet for 1962 will be even less, but the passenger- 
ton-mile capability remains just about the same because of the uiiliza- 
tion of jet passenger aircraft in this fleet. More and more utilization 
as we go into the future. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t want to interrupt, but I wonder if we could 
understand why this is going down. 

General WHeEtess. Why the numbers are going down? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

General WuHELEss. Yes, sir. 

The numbers are going down—we have a specific commitment on 
the number of passengers that we must carry in CRAF. 
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The JCS in their transportation study indicated that the general 
war plan would be the basis for—determine the basis for the procure- 
ment of CRAF aircraft. 

Now, based on that determination, we determined the number of 
aircraft required to lift the ton-miles in the times required during the 
first month of general war. 

If the aircraft—if more of them are jet, then we require less aircraft 
to lift the same ton-miles, that is, passenger-miles. 

Mr. Smart. Specifically, on that point and referring to your chart, 
you show in 1962 there will be 20 CL-44D’s, which are modern, turbine- 
powered, cargo aircraft currently available, and those are the ones 
coming from Canada? 

General WHE Ess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. At the time those 20 come into the inventory, some of 
the less capable planes in your 1960 inventory will fall out. 

The same thing going down to your B—707-320. In 1962 you have 
21 of them, and in 1962 you have 14 DC-8’s not currently in the 
inventory. And I would presume that the addition of 55 modern- 
type, turbine-powered aircraft will permit you to reduce from the 
current level of 242 aircraft to 139 without degrading the lift capacity. 

General Wue.ess. That is correct, sir. That is the point I wanted 
to make. That is approximately true. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a fine recapitulation. 

I just want to ask in connection with what Mr. Smart has brought 
up about the 44—D: 

That is a Canadian plane, isn’t it? 

General Wuevess. Beg your pardon? 

Mr. Rivers. That is a Canadian plane, that Convair from Canada? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That 44—D? 

General WuHeEteEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It will be on schedule and in the hands of these CRAF 
people? 

General WueEtEss. By 1962, ves, sir. That number is projected. 

Mr. Rivers. It is out of the X stage entirely? 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

General WueE ess. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Good. 

Mr. Price. On that point, have these been ordered already by 
American companies? 

Mr. Smart. Three of them. 

General WueEveEss. I think they have. 

General Binnry. Three companies. 

Mr. Smart. There are three companies, American companies. 

Mr. Price. Are they cargo companies or passenger companies? 

Mr. Smart. Slick Airways, for instance, is one. They are spe- 
cialists in the cargo field. 

I see Colonel McNulty is sitting back here. I think he can give me 
chapter and verse on this. 

Would you come up here, Colonel McNulty? 

Mr. Rivers. Come up here so we can see what you look like and 
hear what you have to say. 

Mr. Smart. How many CL-44’s have been bought by American 
companies, and, if you know, identify them and the number of planes. 
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Mr. Rivers. Come up a little closer, Colonel, so we can hear you. 

Colonel MeNuuty. Yes, sir. 

There are three companies—Slick, Seaboard & Western, and Flying 
Tigers. They have ordered a total of 17 CL-44D4’s at this time. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, do vou call those nonschedules? 

Colonel McNutty. No, sir; they are scheduled carriers. 

Mr. Becker. Scheduled. 

Mr. Smart, Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. Smart. Now, General, will you return now to the hard-core 
question? 

General Wuetess. All right, sir. 

One more point on this chart: This [deleted] was a tentative runout 
of the JCS last October. This is not a firm figure. It could— 
depending upon the requirements to go for it—it could be as high as 
[deleted]. We don’t know. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

General WueE ess. All right. 

Now, will you put chart 6 on for just a second? 

Put the flips on with it. 

The question came up vesterday as to how much—what utilization 
and how much we depended on CRAF in this general war plan. 

If you will notice on this chart, CRAF, during the month, in pas- 
senger hauls 

Mr. Becker. During the what? 

General Wuetess. Month. 

Mr. Becker. Month. 

General Wuetess. The whole month is shown, the first month of 
general war is shown on this chart. 

CRAF, represented by the C, hauls 85 percent of the passenger 
requirements for that month, for the general war. 

Fifteen percent is hauled by MATS, and those are the hard core, 
primarily hard-core requirements, that MATS put in—the passenger 
hard-core requirements that MATS hauls in passengers. So we 
depend on CRAF, a great deal in the first month of general war for 
hauling this number of passengers. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, you depend on them, in that you plan to use them. 

General Wnetess. We plan to use them. 

Mr. Smart. Without knowing whether they are going to be re- 
sponsive on that day or not. 

General WHE Ess. I was just pointing out that the general war plan 
depends a great deal on the utilization of this, and we plan on the 
utilization of CRAF in the general war. 

Mr. Smart. Well, I might. point out also, as I recall yesterday’s 
discussion—when we get down to defining what is “hard core’’— 
I found out yesterday for the first time, when I came out of the fog, 
that the general war plan envisages the movement of about [deleted] 
Army troops as a part of the general plan, but they are not described 
to be “hard core.’”’ Therefore, it is fair to say, is it not, that practi- 
cally all of the Army troops would have to be moved by CRAF and 
not by your current MATS fleet? 

Mr. Rivers. That is about the size of it. 

Mr. Smart. Isn’t that true? 
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General WueE Ess. That is true. 

Now, if the Army designates more hard core, then that will go into 
the MATS movement. 

Mr. Rivers. We understand that. 

General WHeELress. MATS will move the hard core. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, | would like to say without attempting 
to muddy the water, you have caught the transition in the use of the 
word “bard core” right in midstream. 

The plan which was referred to yesterday indicated that the Army 
had only [deleted] personnel and [deleted] tons of cargo as hard core, 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. When the study that General Wheless pre- 
sented was approved [deleted], that was an accurated listing of per- 
sonnel because hard core at that time was only related to the transpor- 
tation of [deleted] required to go with them. 

On the 19th of January this year, less than 2 months ago, the 
specific reference to hard-core requirements was proposed to be re- 
defined as follows, and I think this may clear up why the require- 
ments will increase under the proposed new hardcore definition. 

Now, this proposed new definition of hard core reads as follows: 

Airlift requirements which must move in military aircraft manned and operated 
by military crews because of special military considerations, security, or because 
of limiting physical characteristics such as the size or dangerous properties. 
Included in this category are special military deployments involving nuclear 
retaliatory forces, the SAC post strike recovery mission, tactical deployments, 
movement of missiles. special munitions, and so forth. 

Now, so far as the Army is concerned, that term “tactical deploy- 
ments’? covers most of the movements which I mentioned yesterday. 

So the definition of hard core today, after this new proposed defi- 
nition, is quite different from the hard-core definition on which we 
based the general war airlift requirements last [deleted]. 

Mr. Smart. Well, the point—if I may, General Lemnitzer? 

The point that you accent here: Is it understood under this JCS 
definition of hard core, now, hard core being assigned only to military 
aircraft moved by military people—— 

General Lemnirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. That you still remain out of the fold and you are still 
assigned basically to CRAF and not to military airplanes? Is that 
about right? 

General Lemnitzer. Under the plan that was presented, yes. But, 
as I pointed out, we are reviewing and we are modifying this plan in 
accordance with the newer definition. 

Mr. Smarr. General Wheless, did you have a comment to make on 
that point? 

General Wuetess. That is correct. 

As the new hard-core requirements came in, then MATS will haul 
the hard-core requirements as are defined by the Army or the other 
services as they come in and are restudied on it. 

General Lemnirzer.. But this definition, I want to make it clear, 
is not an Army definition, and it is not a Joint Chiefs of Staff defi- 
nition. It is a proposed new definition which would be applicable to 
all services. 

Mr. Smarr. Then I would reiterate the observation I made yester- 
day that if the hard-core requirements are increasing under the JCS 
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definition of hard core, then any deficiency which has thus far been 
shown in our military capacity for strategic airlift is only increased 
to the extent that these new hard-core requirements are approved by 
appropriate authority. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I was going to say. 

Mr. Smart. No further questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart said that better than anybody I have 
heard. Because they could only be carried in military aircraft under 
the security group now, as it has been defined. 

General Lemnitzer. That is right. 

General WuHeE.ess. This is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. In order to understand that, this question occurs to 
me: 

This chart that we have up here, which hard-core definition is that 
based on? 

General WueE.gss. It is based on the hard-core definition used for 
this study last October. That has been—-—— 

Mr. Harpy. So that chart doesn’t mean a thing in the world as of 
today, then, as far as what MATS is going to carry is concerned. 

General WueEuzgss. Yes, sir. I will get to that just in a minute on 
the chart, and show you the hard-core requirements as they exist 
today and what capability MATS will have on it. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

General Wue ess. I would like—put on chart 7 for just a second. 

We are talking about passengers there. 

Now, we are—this chart shows cargo. Now, you will notice here 
where CRAF moved a majority of the passengers in the passenger 
area, MATS moves practically all the cargo. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Wuevrss. There are two reasons for this. Quite a bit of 
it is hard core, in the first 5 days. But we have used all the cargo 
capability in the civilian airlines already here, and there still is a 
deficiency. This is all the total national airlift capability applied 
here, in cargo. And there is still a deficiency, particularly in the 
6- to the 20- -day period. 

Now, to correct this cargo defici ‘iency, | would require additional 
airplanes, cargo aircraft in MATS, or additional cargo aircraft in 
CRAF. 

I make that point because it bears on some later presentations as to 
which way we go to increase the national cargo capability. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, don’t you think this would be a good time 
to ask the general, based on just what you have said under your 
now-—hat-—-I am speaking of the Air Force— 

General Wuetgss. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Would it be wise to wait until this plane that you 
spoke about is developed? 

General Wue.ess. The Air Foree—— 

Mr. Rivers. You think you should take that calculated time? 

General WHELEss. We have—we would like to modernize begin- 
ning immediately, yes, sir, in MATS. The question is merely nY 
question of money. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. I defer to the committee for further questions. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, now, Mr. Bray; we will let Mr. Bray start 
off. 
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General WHELEss. There is one more chart that shows just the 
hard core that I think has a bearing on it, and that is this one. 

Mr. Rivers. Sam, as vou know, that is off the record. 

General WHELEss. Yes. 

Now, in the first 5 days, the hard-core requirement, the military 
and cargo together, is [deleted] million ton-miles—you mean the total 
requirement is [deleted] million ton-miles. The hard-core require- 
ment is [deleted] percent of that [deleted] million, with 3 percent as 
the outsized cargo that must be met by MATS, plus 10 percent for 
command en route support. So that adds up to the fact that in the 
present hard-core definition used in the JCS study, [deleted] percent 
of the total requirement is hard core in the first 5 days and must be 
met by MATS. 

Now, as the Army requirement 

Mr. Rivers. When you say ‘‘must be,” you are talking now as toa 
directive that has come down to you from the JCS? 

General WHELEss. Must be met. 

Mr. Rivers. Which is the highest military echelon we have. 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the committee ought to remember that all the 
time. This thing wasn’t pulled out of the atmosphere by somebody 
who makes up these funny words that we see all over the place here. 

General WueELEss. Now, as the Army’s hard-core requirements 
would increase, as pointed out by General Lemnitzer, that percentage 
would go up, until —there is a probability that MATS would have to 
meet most of that [deleted] million ton-miles in the first month—I 
mean in the first 5 days, excuse me. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that cargo or is that total requirements? 

General Wuecess. That is total passengers and cargo. 

Mr. Harpy. Total requirements. 

General WueE tess. Right. 

I just wanted to point out that MATS can meet the hard-core 
capability today. 

As it increases, MATS will probably —-will have to remain about the 
same size to meet the hard-core requirements of the future as it 
appears. 

Mr. Harpy. And that is based on the new JCS definition. 

General WHELEss. I am assuming that—there is a [deleted] percent 
difference here, as you can see—that the hard-core requirements will 
increase as years go on and will increase immediately now. So this 
hard-core percentage will increase [deleted] percent to something 
higher. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, in the light of this JCS definition that we were 
talking about a moment ago with respect to troops, has that been 
adjusted for on this chart? 

General WHELEss. No, sir; it has not. 

General Lemnitzer. No. 

Mr. Harpy. So, then, this chart is misleading, if you are going to 
meet the hard-core definition as apparently defined by the JCS. 

General Wue tess. That is what I was pointing out, sir. We would 
have to add to it now. 

Mr. Harpy. You would have to add to it now? 

General WueE sss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You are—-what, [deleted] percent short, based on the 
present definition? 
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General Wue.rss. No, sir; there is enough MATS capability 
today to meet the hard-core requirement, which is about [deleted] 
percent of the total for the first 5 days. 

In the future, it will probably be more than that. And MATS 
capability, it appears, will have to remain about the same size that 
it is today to meet this general war hard-core requirement. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, now 

Mr. Smarr. That completes your charts, General Wheless? 

General WuHe.ess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Bray 

Mr. Bray. I will direct this question first to General Wheless. 

Who is the commander of MATS at this time? 

General Wuevess. General Tunner. 

Mr. Bray. And he is an Air Force officer? 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And I believe by these charts, currently, at least part 
of the time, the greatest demand or need for MATS is from the Army, 
or very close—at least a very substantial part is needed by the Army. 

I can’t help but wonder what your problem is going to be when 
there is an argument as to priorities. 

I remember in January of 1944, when an older soldier, Colonel 
Logie, commanding the 32d Infantry, after we had worked out a plan 
whereby other elements were going to chart the course for us to bring 
our tanks over the reef and to dodge the potholes made by the Air 
Force bombs [laughter] and I remember later he came to me and 
said, “That will never work because the only ones who will ever follow 
your orders are the troops that are under you.” 

So we made another plan, and it turned out very wise because no 
one of the other command ever charted anything across. If we had 
depended upon another group, we certainly would have had a lot of 
trouble. 

I had a little experience in the difficulties of priority of shipping in 
World War II. Naturally, every commander thinks that their problem 
is the greatest. 

I remember I almost had apoplexy trying to get waterproofing 
equipment flown in, and also some armor-piercing ammunition, — | 
thought that was the most important thing in the world. Certain 
Air Force officers thought something different. We finally got it 
worked out because we had a very fine overall command. 

But I can see a great deal of trouble unless there is a task force 
commander who absolutely looks to take care of no one except the 
overall command. I know if I were an Air Force officer, I would see 
that they got their stuff first, unless I was a special commander for 
that and that alone. 

That is just merely an observation. But I think there might be 
something there we should give some careful study to. 

Another question: I feel we are relying too much on CRAF planes. 
We are assuming that when war starts, if it does—if it is never going 
to start, we don’t need any of this anyway, so we must assume that 
there will be—I mean, there is a possibility—of war. There is going 
to be about as much demand and need for civilian planes within the 
United States, both for cargo and passengers, as there is in peacetime, 
maybe more. I fear you are going to have a great problem when 
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you start pulling out very many planes and putting them doing 
MATS job. 

I may be wrong, but I think if you will check you will find that 
when World War II started the demand on the civilian airlines, instead 
of going down, went up—and went up materially. And I hope we 
can get that thinking to the proper source. I don’t think that you 
gentlemen can change it, but maybe we can de something about it. 

Now, I notice you mentioned the National Guard are taking over 
the 97’s. Are those planes—you have a setup whereby those planes 
can be used immediately in case of need by MATS? 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Will those pilots fly them? 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. So they have a high priority, those that have those 
planes; so you will have no great diffic ulty in getting them into service? 

General Wuetess. No, sir. In an emergency, they would be 
called up immediately, within a very few hours. In a later briefing, 
we will show you how those can be called up. 

a Bray. I see. 

I don’t want to go into that——— 

General Wue ess. In the National Guard effort. 

Mr. Bray. I won’t go into that, then. 

Have you gone into figures—now, this may be private, and if so, 
stop me, Bob. That is, as to whether the new jets for transport will 
speed up the operation enough to justify their use? Is there any 
figure on that or will that be gone into later? If it is, I don’t want to 
pursue it here. 

General Wuetess. It will be gone into in detail later. 

Yes, sir; they will speedup the operation just by the matter of the 
speed of the jet. 

Mr. Bray. Will it speed it up enough to justify it? 

General Wuetess. Yes, sir. It will cut down the number that 
we need, by using the 707 and DC-8’s in CRAF. 

Mr. Bray. And another question I do want someone to discuss 
before we finish, and if it is going to be discussed later, I don’t want to 
go into it here. That is the problem we had getting the civilian air- 
lines to show readiness to respond at the time of Lebanon. I would 
like to—I have heard they didn’t meet the need—some varied stories, 
and I would like to find out exactly how quick and how alert they 
were in doing that. 

Are you going into that Jater, Bob? 

Mr. Smart. General Tunner will respond to that very question 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. Do I understand, Mr. Bray, right there, 
that a demand was made on CRAF? 

Mr. Bray. That is what I want to know. I mean I am not familiar 
with it. I have heard some stories on it, but frankly I know nothing 
at all about it. 

Now, in your figuring about the number of planes that was neces- 
sary, of course you took no account of figures on the number of lost 
planes. Naturally, the enemy is going to be trying to get your planes. 
Naturally you made no figures at all. And if you lost 20 percent of 
your planes your accomplishment would be at least 20 percent less. 

General WueExess. That is correct. 
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Mr. Bray. Now, yesterday there was some criticism—not criti- 
cism, but some remarks were made about figuring on the situation 
{deleted}. I don’t believe anyone here would say we shouldn’t know 
what the figures would be as to our air transport needs if the war 
(deleted] broke out. At least General Lemnitzer knows very well 
that [deleted]. I don’t think anybody here intended to say that we 
shouldn’t have made a study of the needs [deleted]. 

General LeMNITZER. Not at all. We must have figures for all 
possible contingencies 

I was merely attempting to point out that we have other possibili- 
ties around the world that require a greater amount of airlift. 

Mr. Bray. I know that. And I hope and I trust that studies are 
made as to other areas, more difficult from an airlift standpoint 
\deleted]. 

General LEMNITZER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. For instance, Vietnam and other places where trouble 
might arise. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And I for one hope that there is a continuing study. 
That is what we have all these officers on the General Staff for, to do 
some studying. We want them to keep busy. And I assume that 
they are, even if there isn’t a directive from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General LemnirzEerR. Yes. As we pointed out, we are studying the 
other areas, particularly the Middle East and southeast Asia. And 
General Wheless’ slides so indicated. 

Mr. Bray. The last thing I do want to mention is—it is something 
we don’t like to talk about, but there has been a lot of criticism of the 
misuse of airplanes. In fact, I don’t think a month goes by where 
we don’t see them taking planes for hunting purposes or hauling a 
load of whisky and other private uses. 

General, I don’t believe we have had any of those scandals regard- 
ing MATS. 

General WHELEss. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Bray. I received some very hostile letters as to the misuse of 
planes. And if we are not careful, the people will think that they are 
MATS planes. Well, if there has ever been an incident where there 
has been any scandal of misuse of a MATS plane, I have never heard 
of it. And I believe if we are going to try to get the right attitude 
toward MATS, that we should let them know that it has been properly 
used. That is all. 

Mr. Rivers. I am going to have to leave in a few minutes. I will 
ask Mr. Price to take over and adjourn the committee whenever he 
deems it advisable to adjourn, until tomorrow. 

I would like to say this: It is a good thing we have an old warhorse 
here, and I say that affectionately, like General Lemnitzer. 

Are these briefings going to show the fatigue of the crew and the 
cutting down of the training in MATS, where you are going to have 
pilots? 

They don’t show, as Mr. Bray pointed out, that somebody, some- 
where down the line may, accidentally shoot down one of these ‘planes. 
And that reduces the number, out of that [deleted]. 

And that is all you have. What is it [deleted]? 

Mr. Smart. [Deleted.] 
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Mr. Rivers. [Deleted.] | And that is all. And these briefings tell 
us that “Here we go with the tailwind, with not a cloud in the sky, and 
we are headed for the pea patch.” [Laughter.] 

That is what they tell you. They don’t tell you back yonder you 
don’t have any pilots being trained. Because they are doing away 
with that. 

You know that, don’t you? 

General Wie ess. No, sir. This 10 percent is partly for pilot 
training, this additional 10 percent for MATS. 

Mr. Rivers. Just 10 percent? 

General Wuetess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And we cut down our training pilots way down to the 
bone. You heard Mr. Jones say something about that on the floor, 
even the contract training. 

Everybody is getting ready for pushbutton warfare. And General 
Lemuitzer is trying to tell you that somewhere down the line you may 
run into a brush fire. Of course it is not probable, but it is possible, 
you see. 

Those are the things that disturb me. And you are trying to tell 
me, every way on earth that vou can, that vou would like to have these 
things, but you just can’t get them because you haven’t got the 
money. I know what you would like to tell me, but I am telling vou 
what [ understand you are trying to tell me. |Laughter.] 

And this is off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. But I tell you, this thing is terrible. General Lem- 
nitzer, and you must realize this thing is terrible. 

Look what the Navy said a while ago. Just read back there on 
page 7 what Admiral Cooper stated. That is why I want his state- 
ment put in this record. I know he has had a little experience flying 
here and there, as his biography shows. 

If the Military Air Transport Service can airlift the Navy’s known requirement 
as I have outlined, the Navy has no significant strategic or tactical airlift problem. 

That is as plain as the nose on your face. You want these boys 
to ride when you are riding. 

Mr. Pricer. What is plain, the word “‘if’’? 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, then he goes down here and says: 

The Navy feels very strongly that if war plans are to be based on Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet, that fleet must be so closely integrated with the Military Air Transport 
Service that there can be no doubt that the aircraft and personnel are indeed 
available and thoroughly responsible in emergencies. 

If a man can make a plainer statement than that, I would like to 
meet him, and I recommend myself pretty highly. [Laughter.] 

You are trying to tell me, if I understand the King’s English, that 
you don’t have much faith in CRAF. Is that what the Navy is trying 
to tell us? 

Admiral Cooper. Mr. Chairman, your English is as good as mine. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. Rivers. Now—— 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. I think in light of the statements you"are making, 
which are all in the so-called nebulous state— 7 
Mr. Rivers. Yes. 
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Mr. Becker. Because tomorrow—— 

Mr. Rivers. We are going to get to it, that is right. 

Mr. Becker. We are going to get to this CRAF business. To- 
morrow will be the time, as I understand it—I will put the pertinent 
question, and I have for the past 3 years. 

Mr. Rivers. Good. 

Mr. Becker. It is simply, ‘How do we control this utilization of 
CRAF,” that we have in this so-called time of national emergency, 
short of war. 

Mr. Rivers. General Tunner implements these things that they 
said. 

Mr. Becker. That is the nub of this whole problem. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. Until we get to that, all the rest is sort of adding to the 
confusion of the discussion. 

Mr. Rivers. The point is this, Mr. Becker. If CRAF falls down— 
and they ean—we don’t have the military planes, in the words of the 
late Franklin Roosevelt, “on hand or on order.” 

Mr. Becker. What words? 

Mr. Rivers. Now I asked General Wheless. He said budgetary 
restrictions keep him from buying planes that he could use during this 
transition period. 

Of course, we have to develop a plane. Everybody with any 
brains at all will understand that. But in the meantime you have to 
have something besides the 124, from which the skin is peeling off, 
as you know. 

The 121: You had all of them down in my town grounded the other 
day because there wasn’t any way in the world to get the four motors 
to run at the same time. [Laughter.] The 118’s are so obsolescent 
they are headed for the boneyard. Your 54’s are gone. And you 
got 29 133—How many 133’s you got? 

General WHELEss. 29 right now. 

Mr. Rivers. If you will all excuse me, I will see you all back here 
tomorrow, Mr. Price and Mr. Smart, when we have General Tunner. 
| want to thank you. I will see some of you a little later on. 

Mr. Pricer (presiding). Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I have two or three that I put down 
here. Let mesee. I believe it is General Wheless’ statement here. 

On page 3, right at the beginning of the page, General, you said: 

In addition to these MATS trips, the squadrons of C—130’s in the CASF. 


CASF has these [deleted] squadrons attached to it? 

General WuHeEtEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. What is their function in CASF? 

General Wuetess. They provide part of the lift over CASF and 
stay in the theater with it for any additional lift required in the 
theater or for the CASF. 

Mr. Harpy. They stay with CASF? 

General WuHE.Ess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, a little later on, reference was made—how many 
planes does that represent, those [deleted] squadrons? 

General Wuetess. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Harpy. That is [deleted]. 

And then a little later on reference was made—let me see what 
page that was on—on page 8 it says—you got certain MATS assigned 
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more or less to SAC; isn’t that correct? You got—I[deleted] aircraft 
of various types on the alert to provide the initial support of the 
SAC in the event of general war. 

Now, they are assigned to SAC 
Says. 

General Wuetess. They are on alert. MATS has them on the 
alert to support SAC, immediate requirements in general war. 

Mr. Harpy. That is their first obligation, unless somebody changes 
them; isn’t it? 

General WueE.ess. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Then you got quite a few that are also assigned to 
TAC; is that right, for a sumilar purpose? 

General Wuetess. Well, you have the [deleted] that goes with the 
CASF. The rest of them are used in the overall airlift commitment, 

Mr. Harpy. Well, then, those [deleted] we are talking about: They 
are included in the ones that are referred to on page 9 of your state- 
ment, when you say ‘““TAC maintains [deleted] C—130’s on a 24-hour 
alert to support the CASF?” Is that part of the same [deleted]? 

General Wue ess. Yes, sir. To support the CASF or the Army 
requirement. 

Mr. Harpy. The Army requirement? 

General WHELEss. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. But they are assigned—they belong to TAC and they 
belong to CASF, don’t they? 

What I am getting at is simply this. Now, you have some elements 
of the Air Force that have a priority call on these things, unless and 
until they are assigned by somebody up at topside in the case of war 
happening. But the Army is sitting over there and it doesn’t have 
anything assigned to it to start with, does it? 

General WuHeELEss. Well, its commitments are included in the over- 
all airlift commitments of MATS. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. 

The thing I am trying to point out is that CASF has a certain 
amount of its own airlift assigned to it for normal operational purposes. 

General WHetess. CASF—TAC has 96 C-130’s. [Deleted] of them 
are reserved for CASF. The other [deleted] would be used to move 
the Army in this particular situation that was described. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, all right. 

(Mr. Price. Aside to Mr. Hardy.) 

Mr. Harpy. That is just exactly the point I am making. TAC 
has a definite assignment of some. SAC has a definite assignment of 
certain planes. How do we know where they are going to be if and 
when General Lemnitzer says “I have to move these troops right 
fast.” 

Then you have to pull them in and take them off the assignment they 
are already doing, assuming they can do it. 

General Wue tess. Well, as I pointed out in the briefing, the 
[deleted] assigned to SAC, on alert to SAC in this particular case, 
could be used for the initial move of the Army. They would have 
to be replaced immediately. 

Mr. Harpy. It would be a hard job getting anything away from 
General LeMay, and you know it as well as I do. The Commander 
in Chief himself would have to issue the order. 

General Wue sss. Sir, they don’t belong to General LeMay. They 
belong to MATS. MATS has an obligation to keep certain of them 
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on the alert, and they can be diverted as required by the JCS in any 
emergency. 

Mr. Price. If they were assigned to do so. But what if SAC put 
in a request for them at that moment? 

General WHE tess. This determination, of course, would depend on 
the contingency at the time, sir. If they were necessary for the 
immediate move of the Army, they would be used for such. The 
JCS would make this determination. 

MATS, of course, is responsive to JCS command. They are respon- 
sive to the JCS, and not necessarily to the Air Force. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, on that point. 

You did testify, General Wheless, that if those aircraft which are 
currently assigned to SAC should be taken away from SAC, that they 
would have to immediately be replaced by equivalent type aircraft. 

General WHetess. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Where are you going to get them? 

General WHetess. Well, as the MATS aircraft come in—you see, 
they build up within—what is it, 24 hours? 300? [Confers.] Yes, 
300 airplanes available within 24 hours. [Deleted] of the 300 are held 
for the initial general war mission of SAC. 

Mr. Smart. Not 300. 

General Wuevess. Three hundred within the first 24 hours will be 
available by MATS. With 24 hours warning, they will have 300 
airplanes available for this tvpe of a move. 

Mr. Smart. Yes, but of that 300, only [deleted] of them are reserved 
to SAC. 

General Wuevess. That is right. 

Mr. SMart. Your statement was that 300 were reserved to SAC. 

General Wue ess. Well, it is [deleted] that are reserved for SAC’s 
emergency war plans. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, how do you know that there wouldn’t be some 
commitment already made for these that are tied up by SAC and by 
CRAF, and that you won’t have a practical problem to try to utilize 
them for any other purpose? 

General WHE sss. Sir, the JCS at the time of the contingency can 
use all the airlift in any way they want to, and they would do so at 
a decision. 

1 think I am right here, am I not, General Lemnitzer? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, the Joint Chiefs of Staff make the 
decisions and allocations, but I tried to point out in my statement 
that these could be concurrent requirements. 

Mr. Smart. Well, of course, that is part of the point. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, that is how I understand the problem. 

Mr. Smarr. If CRAF has a mission to perform. 

General Lemnitzer. TAC has. 

Mr. Smarr. And the Army has a mission to perform, and one of 
them might have—CRAF might have to support the Army overseas 
somewhere. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. If they have to get over there, how in the world are 
vou going to take the airlift and aircraft assigned to CASF, and get 
them over so they can support the Army’s requirements? 

General WuHELEss. When it goes to the theater, it will be there to 
support the Army requirements as well as any others. 
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Mr. Smarr. I understand that. That is after it gets there. 
Isn’t there going to be some simultaneous requirement? 

General Wue.ess. Yes, sir, there probably would be in this case, 

It could be done in a couple of different wavs. You might have 
at the same time a movement of forces in the theater for the same 
emergency, which could initially cover the tactical aircraft require- 
ments, part of them. 

Mr. Smarr. Of course, we get right back to the same problem, 
General, that Mr. Gavin and some of the rest have been arguing about 
over a period of time. Where is the Army going to get its tactical 
air support from when it sends these troops over there in this initial 
requirement? 

It is not going to have any until CASF gets there, is that right? 

General WHeELEss. No, sir. We have some in the theater already. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, but how do you know as to each theater? 

We have enough everywhere to take care of the Army’s initial 
requirement? 

General WHELEss. The stated requirement in this respect—we have 
in each of the theaters approximately enough for the airlift of one 
battle group. We would deploy to whichever theater additionl air- 
lift, tactical airlift, as required and for the support of the Army in this 
particular respect. 

In the United States we have sufficient tactical airlift for [deleted] 
battle groups. 

Mr. Smart. [Deleted] battle groups, provided vou don’t have to use 
that airlift for other purposes? 

General WHELEss. Well, it may carry CASF or the Army overseas, 
but once it gets in a position it is used—it is tactical airlift for the 
Army. 

Mr. Harpy. It looks to me as if you spread this capability out very 
thin. Honestly, I get worried that some get such a rosy picture. We 
have to dig and dig and dig to try to find out where the holes are in 
this business. 

I don’t know—it worries me, Mr. Chairman, that we have to dig 
so hard into this thing to find out where the defects are. 

Mr. Price. I agree with the gentleman from Virginia that we have 
had presented a pretty rosy picture painted here during the last few 
days, because it was the concensus of opinion of the military leaders 
of the country that we have an adequate airlift now. 

Does anyone agree with that? I see General Lemnitzer shaking his 
head “‘No.”’ Does anyone else agree that we have an adequate airlift 
at the present time to meet the minimum needs that have been shown 
on these charts, or a conceivable need? 

General Lemnitzer. I think the charts speak for themselves. They 
show a substantial deficiency. 

Mr. Harpy. Show a deficiency. But that deficiency on there shows 
that you are not going to have any complicating requirement. 

Mr. Price. Yes. While it shows the deficiency, we have had testi- 
mony here that seems to indicate that the deficiencies weren’t serious 
and they would be quickly reduced. 

I am just trying to get across that the purpose of this committee 
is to—— 

General Lemnirzer. I didn’t attempt to give any impression like 
that. 

Mr. Price. I know you didn’t. [Laughter.] 
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IT know you didn’t. I think we understand your position. 

But I think the manner of the presentation does leave a feeling that 
a sort of a rosy picture has been painted here that we are not in too 
bad a shape and that we can meet any foreseeable emergency on what 
we have now. 

Does anyone sitting there feel that this is correct—that within the 
foreseeable future, with the number of aircraft that we have available 
for an airlift, that we are in good shape as far as national airlift is 
concerned? Does anyone think it is? 

General Wuetess. Well—if you are addressing the question—— 

Mr. Price. That is just a good old-fashioned question, that throws 
away all these charts and all the other justifications. 

Is there anyone here that thinks we are pretty well situated as far 
as the national airlift is concerned? 

General Binney. Weil—TI think we have serious deficiencies in the 
national airlift. 

Mr. Price. We have what? 

General Binney. Serious deficiencies. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

General Binney. And I think we have to do something about it 
by modernization and perhaps CRAF augmentation—but moderni- 
zation also of MATS. 

I think that we have to increase our airlift capability. 

I doubt that we will ever allocate their proportion of the national 
resources to it that would allow us to fully meet every contingency in 
every theater. 

Mr. Price. Let me ask you this questioa, General Binney. If they 
carried out the operations on the requirements for a limited war [de- 
leted], that we have had displaced before us, and that operation were 
in effect—and then, if the Marines were assigned an airlift assignment 
or job down in the Panama Canal, where would you get your airlift 
from for your assignment there at the same time? 

General Binney. With all of the MATS capacity, we just wouldn’t 
do it, I guess. 

Mr. Price. I mean, if they were fulfilling—— 

Mr. Smart. He said they couldn’t do it. 

Mr. Price. Then where would the Marines get their airlift to ful- 
fill their assignment, under those circumstances? 

General Binney. We would carry it out to the best of our capa- 
bility. We would, I guess, just hire every airplane we could get 
around the country and do it. But it wouldn’t be a military move- 
ment. 

Mr. Price. What does the picture look like? Say you had that 
hypothetical case [deleted]. If that were the situation and you were 
going into this additional operation, what would be the problem to 
the Marines of fulfilling a similar assignment——not quite as large, but 
say of two battle groups, or three battle groups, in the Canal Zone? 

General Binney. We would have to call on the Amphibious Force, 
I guess, and go down by ship. 

General WuEteEss. In TAC, we have 15 wings in the reserve forces 
of C-119’s that can be used for such a purpose and can be made 
available and are under TAC’s operational control. 

So the reserve forces could have quite a large lift in C—119’s that 
could be used in the Western Hemisphere-type of operation. 
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General Binney. We also have some R4Q’s, which is the same 
thing as the C-119. They could be used on that sort of lift. We 
couldn’t handle two battle groups, but with augmentation from the 
Air Force Reserve we could handle that particular situation. 

Mr. Smart. Well, General Binney, if | understand, what vou are, 
in effect, saying is that if the critical leg or the distance to be traveled 
were short enough, you could travel it with tactical-type aircraft? 

General Binney. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. Maybe you could get over that hump. 

General Binney. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. But if you are faced with a strategic airlift requiring 
substantial distances and four-engine aircraft, that you would be in 
big trouble? 

General Binney. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. If you are faced with a situation where the capability 
of MATS is required in other assignments. 

General Binney. That is right. 

And in furtherance to that, that is a deficiency that should be cor- 
rected. However, to try to simultaneously carry out all of our plans, 
I doubt that we will ever build that big a commercial air fleet. 

Mr. Smart. May I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. It seems to me that the only fair conclusion that can 
be drawn at this point in the testimony is that after we had modern- 
ized MATS, or our inmilitary capability for strategic airlift, that 
even after that had been done there remains a very substantial 
requirement for civil augmentation by CRAF or otherwise, to meet 
military needs. 

Would you agree with that, as a practical matter, General Binney? 

General Binney. I would agree that that is a requirement under 
the legislative authority for control of it and responsiveness that will 
develop, I hope, during these hearings. 

Mr. Smart. My feeling to that effect is predicated upon a realiza- 
tion of the very great sums of money that would be required to try to 
establish an inhouse military capability to do this aa job. 

I just can’t foresee funds of that magnitude, with current military 
requirements, being made available for a complete military moderni- 
zation of airlift. 

General Lemnitzer, what is your reaction to this thought that I have 
expressed? 

General Lemnirzer. I think it emphasizes the importance of mod- 
ernizing our present capability. I thought the slides presented by 
General Wheless brought that out in a very dramatic fashion, both as 
to the speed of reaction—which we think is highly important, as I 
pointed out in my statement—and as to total capability. 

Certainly, that is why I gave the answer that I did in reply to your 
question yesterday. You asked whether we should take the $50 mil- 
lion which is intended to develop aircraft which are of a better type, 
but a long ways in the future. I would definitely not advocate using 
that money to buy aircraft off the shelf from among the present types 
of available equipment. I think we have to do both. 

Mr. Smarr. In other words, I think everybody is in agreement that 
the fastest modernization we can obtain, of our current military fleet, 
is of a No. 1 priority. 
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General Lemnirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. But beyond that, with all of the situations which you 
envisage that could happen and which are realistic to think about 
and plan for—under those circumstances, whether we like it or not, 
we are going to have to rely upon CRAF. And at that point it be- 
sive by law, and not by civil contract, to perform a military mission. 
comes necessary to determine how are we going to make them respon- 
sive by law, and not by civil contract, to perform a military mission. 

General Lemnirzer. I agree with that. 

Mr. Smarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Lemnirzer. I believe that perhaps in our future planning 
we have got to determine those missions around the world where we 
might run into enemy opposition and which would always require 
MATS—it will have to be MATS in my opinion. Other missions 
may be more suitable for CRAF. We are looking into that one very 
carefully because it is important. 

I agree with your proposition, however, that we will have to rely to 
a certain extent on CRAF under any circumstances, and it behooves 
us to make CRAF as responsive to military requirements as we can 
possibly make it. 

Mr. Smarr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. General Wheless, in the 30-day requirement that we 
have discussed—you had the chart on it there—I believe we came 
up with some deficiency in the total airlift capability. 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that right? 

General WuHetess. Right. 

Mr. Harpy. And that was based on full utilization of all MATS 
aircraft—well, utilized fully to the extent that you could get them 
serviced and turn-around time, and so forth. 

(General Wheless nods.) 

Mr. Harpy. What about your crews to handle them? 

General Wue ess. Yes, sir. We have—MATS has double crews, 
or in some cases more than that. There are 2.2 crews per aircraft 
in MATS. ‘That is for that specific function. This is based on an 
ideleted|-hour average flying daily utilization rate of MATS. 

Mr. Harpy. Your 2.2 crews is based on [deleted]-hour utilization 
rate? 

General Wue.ess. As well as—-and we use MATS. When we 
apply MATS, we use an [deleted]-hour daily utilization rate over a 
30-day period. 

Mr. Harpy. And that is the maximum utilization you can hope 
to get out of that? 

General Wuewess. As presently supplied and manned, that is 
correct, 

Mr. Harpy. And as was mentioned I think by Mr. Bray, or 
Mr. Becker, perhaps, it does not take into account losses which would 
occur during that period. You are still figuring on an average of 
deleted] hours per aircraft, in your starting inventory? 

General Wuetess. That is right, in the first 30 days; ves, sir. 

In general way, depending on the type of losses, the damage 
assessments have not been applied to this particular general war 
requirement. 
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Mr. Harpy. Well, does that take into account your normal 
maintenance requirements? 

General WueELess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You think you can keep them maintained and still 
average—-for vour entire fleet, average {deleted} hours per dav? 

General Wuewess. Yes, sir. That is the wav MATS figures 
today, that they can do it, in emergencies. 

Mr. Harpy. It doesn’t allow for any major overhaul during that 
period at all? 

General Wuetess. It allows for all the maintenance during the 
period; ves, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That assumes you start off your 30-day period with 
everything in top shape. It would be unusual if you did that, 
wouldn’t it? 

General Wuervess. No, sir; it doesn’t necessarily assume it. There 
are certain ones that would be in maintenance at the time of the start. 
But over the period it takes into account the maintenance, the crew 
flying hours, and the backup supply support for that particular 
[deleted] hours a day per aircraft for that period. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Becker? 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I just devoted a few minutes outside 
here on the problem that Mr. Smart was talking about a few minutes 
ago. 

As to CRAF and its utilization, which to me is the nub, or the hub 
around which this whole wheel must revolve. 

We have had so much—I will say even here the last few days 
conflicting, in my mind conflicting, or confusing information, so that 
right now I don’t know whether I am on foot or horseback. 

And | have reference to the statement made by our very good 
chairman, Mr. Rivers, that we are so far behind in this aircraft we 
just can’t do anything. I mean that would seem to be the picture. 
And almost admissions here. And yet, [ can’t see that. 

I couldn’t believe anything of that kind, that DOD would permit 
us to be in that kind of a condition. Maybe I have unbounded faith. 

But I don’t believe we could be in that kind of a condition. Because 
that is virtually the way it was expressed by the chairman. 

But on this CRAF situation, I have just been told, and it was reiter- 
ated again to me, that CRAF has flown in the Korean situation, that 
CRAF has flown in other places, that we have used it, that we have 
used the crews and the pilots. 

Now, if that be true—and I am informed right now, and I just 
argued the point for 10 minutes, we can’. make them do this job. 
But they have been doing it. They have done it before. Is this 
true? Do you know about this, General? 

General WuHeEtrEss. They have been used. They were used in the 
Korean situation. They were used in Formosa. 

Oh, I will have to correct that. CRAF was not called up in the 
Lebanese 





Mr. Becker. Not Lebanon. I didn’t say that. 

General WuHe ess. Or the Taiwan situation. Or in the Korean 
situation. 

But contract airlift, which would have been part of CRAF, was used 
in all three of these situations. 
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Mr. Brecker. Yes. 

General WHexess. Naturally. 
till Mr. Becker. And they went into the area. They went into Japan 

or the nearby area; is that right? 
res General WHE ess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brecker. So that was on contract? 
aut General Wue ess. Right, sir. 

Mr. Becker. But not in an emergency that would develop. 
he Under our present plan of using CRAF—is that on contract? I am 

talking about our future plan now, that we are depending on. Is that 
th on the basis of contracts, or just simply calling in so many CRAF into 
tt, the picture? 

General WHetess. You have contracts with the airlines, which 
re include the number of aircraft we are talking about in CRAF. In an 
t. emergency, those all would be called up. 

MM Mr. Becker. Well now, we are going to develop this more to- 
ar morrow, aren't we—is that right, Mr. Smart? 
Mr. Smarr. Yes, indeed. 
Mr. Becker. Tomorrow? 
Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. Tomorrow is the MATS presentation. 
le And at that time this whole matter will become so much clearer, 
Ps than it ever has before. Because it covers the whole waterfront, and 
in very understandable terms. 

ip Mr. Becker. That is why I have sat here and somewhat disliked 
the idea or the picture being drawn, that we are in such terrible shape, 
with the lack of equipment as well as crews. You can almost get the 

ul picture here this morning that we are incapable of taking care of our- 
selves in an emergency, where an emergency arises such as we had in 

dd Lebanon or Vietnam or some other place. 

e Mr. Price. Mr. Becker—— 

, Mr. Becker. Just a minute. I want to make my statement. 

Mr. Price. All right. 

t Mr. Becker. It is true, and I can see by the picture, that we can 

. use and need more modern aircraft in this program. 

e The question develops in my mind, when we get through with this, 
how much we need and how much we are preparing for, how much we 

- have in contract today and how much more we have under develop- 

t ment, and approximately how much more we actually need and are 

short of. 

I hope by the time we get finished with this we will at least develop 
that, without shooting off to the clouds—like this fellow Lanphier 


before the Space Committee the other day, who said we just didn’t 
; have anything. 
I hope—I am quite sure that picture isn’t going to develop here. 


, Because vou fellows, after all, are responsible for it. It makes no 
difference —I mean they are responsible for the planning to cover the 
need. And surely, if the need gets up to the top, and it is not met, 


then we can hang somebody in authority if necessary for not bringing 
the need to our attention. 
) Mr. Harpy. If it isn’t too late. 
Mr. Becker. Pardon? 
| Mr. Harpy. If it isn’t too late. 

Mr. Becker. I don’t think it is too late. We were late in 1917, 
and we were late in 1940. God knows, we didn’t have a thing when 
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we went into Korea. And we have a lot today, thank God. We 
have a lot today. 

And I still have faith in these military men, that they are going to 
do a job. And I am not going to lose any faith in them at all, to 
where we are going to be swamped tomorrow. 

I am not ready to bow down and turn my country over to Russia, 
because we don’t know—because it is said we have a missile gap, and 
all that sort of business. I am fed up with it. 

Let’s develop this thing as to what we need. That is what I would 
like to say. And let us not have these nonsensical statements, that 
we are so far down in the earth we can’t lift up our heads, and that our 
military have to hide their heads. 

[Addressing witness} I met vou elsewhere. You have always lifted 
up your head. You are proud men, and you should be proud of the 
job you have done. 

As General Twining said, who is a great man in my opinion 
he said he deplored statements made before committees, statements 
made that downgraded our military and our equipment and our 
possibilities and capabilities. I don’t think it should be. 

IT am sorry, Mr. Chairman; | blew my top. 

Mr. Price. That is perfectly all right. 

I think we all agree that our military leaders are great men, and 
most of us support them. 

All we want to be certain is that they have the tools to work with. 

Mr. Becker. I also think our administrative heads, whether this 
year or 10 years ago, would like to have done the job. Maybe they 
are misinformed too, at times. They are all good Americans. 

Mr. Price. Anything further? 

Mr. Harpy. No; I haven’t anything further. 

I would just like to say this to my friend from New York: I think it 
is the memory of the conditions that we were in in 1917 and 1940 that 
caused me to be particularly disturbed about the situation now. Be- 
cause I still have some pretty good memory of both of those situations. 

Mr. Brecker. The worst of all was Korea. 

Mr. Harpy. I hope the gentleman won’t consider that there is any 
political motivation, certainly in my mind, on this. 

And I would subscribe to the observation that he just made, that 
one of the worst situations we had of all was in Korea. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Frankly, I didn’t even hesitate to suggest that you 
could lay that at the door of Louis Johnson, and I still think so. 

Mr. Becker. I assure you, Mr. Hardy, there was nothing political 
intended in my remarks. I just expressed myself on that feeling. 

Mr. Price. I suggest you could lay it at the door of these economy 
waves, that make their first target necessary military preparations 
that you need. That is where you can lay it and open the door to 
blame. 

We want to do everything in our power to see we have no repetition 
of these things. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the point. 

Mr. Becker. I think you will agree—we are just having a little 
discussion here. 

I think you will agree that one of the greatest difficulties we have in 
this day and age is the determination of just what we need in the mind 
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of certain individuals or people, or groups of people. It is a question 
of what we need and how far we are prepared. 

Now, somebody said to me outside a minute ago—and I don’t mind 
putting it in the record—that we should have enough planes in MATS 
to take care of the job and have them on the line ready. But Isaid, 
“What are we going to do with that? Compete with your commercial 

cargo fleets?’”’ He said, ‘‘No; they should be there, and crews take 
care of them and just kept in training.’ 

And I said, ‘Well, let me tell you something. If we are going to 
put that number of planes i in our MATS transportation, then they have 
to be utilized in flying over the routes they may have to use in case an 
emergency arises, and then there will be more competition for your 
cargo fleets.”’ 

I say that advisedly, and I will say that tomorrow. I said that 
before on our hearings 3 years ago. 

Mr. Price. All time for debate is ended. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You have been very 
generous. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Friday, March 11, 1960.) 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE FOR NATIONAL MILITaRy AIRLIFT, 
Washington, D.C., Friday, March 11, 1960. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order. 

Now, Mr. Smart, this morning we have the Military Air Trans- 
port’s presentation by Lt. Gen. Wiliam Tunner. 

General Tunner, the committee will be very pleased to hear 
from you. 

I understand that vour overall presentation will be accompanied 
by slides; is that right? 

General TUNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, you go ahead and put it on any way you want 
to, and we will try not to interrupt vou. 

I will ask the members, if you all don’t mind—would it be better 
for you to go nght on through with it, General? You prefer to 
do that? 

We want you to present this thing so that vou can give us the best 
picture. Then we can interrogate and ask you things. Because 
there will be many questions- 

General Tunner. I think that is important. If you have some 
important points, you might want to question them. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

General Tunner. But I think, generally speaking, the questions 
will be answered during the course of the briefing. 


Mr. Rivers. All right, sir. 
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General TunNner. But I wouldn’t like to ask the committee not to 
ask questions. 

Mr. Rivers. We will try to withhold. A lot of times the briefing 
does answer a lot of questions that come up. But you go ahead. 
Then we will ask vou questions. 

Mr. Price. At that point, General, a briefing is very beneficial. 
But a lot of times vou sit in here he see a lot of charts and slides, 
and unless you do ask a question, vou get a little different idea. For 
instance, in the first 3 days of the presentation here, if you just go 
by the slides and charts we have had here, you would think we are 
not in too bad shape. Yesterday I tried to get away from charts 
and slides and asked what shape we are in. And then the type of 
answer you get to an old-fashioned question is a little bit different 
than what the charts and slides usually show. 

General Tunner. Yes. That is the reason I would not like to say, 
“Don’t ask questions.”” But I do think most of the questions would 
normally be answered in the briefing. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Go right ahead. 

General TuNNER. Perhaps we can say that. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Price is right. If something comes up that we 
consider vital, we might ask vou to pause for a moment. But you 
go ahead. 

Now, you are going to underwrite this document in your presenta- 
tion [exhibiting document]? 

General TunnrEr. Yes, sir; I believe we will, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You mean your presentation is going to justify every- 
thing in this? 

General TunNerR. This document can be interpreted, obviously, 
very liberally, and that is our type of recognition. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean you are going to justify and subscribe to every- 
thing that is in this book? 

General Tunner. Well—— 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t answer that. 

Now, go ahead with your presentation. 

General Tunner. There are certain points in the books—in the dis- 
cussions, of course—which | think are overemphasized. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you edit this? 

General TunNeEr. No, sir; I did not edit that. 

Mr. Rivers. That is good. We just wanted to know. 

But you go ahead, General. 

General TunNer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
ask your indulgence in a rather long briefing, and it is long because the 
subject is complex and, as you know, very highly controversial, and I 
think without a good explanation, we won't be able to cover the 
subject. 

Further, I appreciate the executive session, because there are many 
slides and points which are highly classified, secret and top secret, and 
without them we won’t be able to tell the story very well 

Mr. Rivers. Fine, General. 

Now, I want the record also to show, Mr. Smart, whom you have 
invited to attend this session and whether the invitations have been 
accepted, and if they have, show that. 

Don’t you think it would be well to put that in the record? 
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Mr. SMart. If | may, Mr. Chairman, | invited Mr. Frank Hewitt, 
who is with the Senate Appropriations Committee; Mr. Tom Bendorf, 
who is the administrative assistant to Senator Engle. We already 
have had in attendance a representative of the House Operations 
Committee. 

Mr. Rivers. What is your name? 

Mr. Morcan. Earl Morgan. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Earl Morgan, who is a Reserve officer, inci- 
dentally, representing the House Government Operations Committee. 
He has come to all our sessions, as we are very glad to have him. 

Mr. Smarr. | invited Mr. Tom Finney, the administrative assistant 
to Senator Monroney. And there is a representative-—was yesterday ; 
| don’t know whether he is here today-—-yes; he is——in the Department 
of Commerce. 

Would you tell me your name again please? Is the Department of 
Commerce represented here? 

Mr. Rogers. Sir, | am John Rogers of the Defense Air Transporta- 
tion Administration of the Commerce Department. 

Mr. Rivers. If you can’t hear, or if you want a better seat, you are 
welcome to sit up here anywhere you can get a better range. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We are very glad to have you, too. 

Is that all, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. That is all at the moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General Tunner. 

General Tunner. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee——— 

Mr. Rivers. It is top secret? 

Mr. Smart. The statement will indicate, Mr. Chairman, where it 
is top secret, where it is secret, and where it is unclassified. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have an unclassified statement for the press? 

General TunNgER. My opening statement is unclassified, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You have something for the press? 

General Tunner. I have a very short statement to introduce the 
presentation 

Mr. Rivers. All right, sir 

(The biographical sketch of General Tunner follows:) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH oF LT. GEN. Wititiam H. TUNNER, COMMANDER, 
Micirary ArR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


General Tunner was born in Elizabeth, N.J., July 14, 1906. He graduated 
from the U.S. Military Academy in 1928. 

In World War II, General Tunner served as commander, Ferrying Division, 
and later commander, India-China Division, Air Transport Command. 

After the war he served as commander, Atlantic Division, Air Transport 
Command. In 1948 he became deputy commander of the new Military Air 
Transport Service. In 1948-49 he commanded the combined airlift task force 
that broke the Berlin blockade. During the Korean conflict he organized and 
commanded Far East Air Forces Combat Cargo Command. After Korea he 
served as deputy commander, Air Materiel Command. In 1953, he became 
commander in chief, U.S. Air Forces in Europe. In 1957 he became Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Operations, U.S. Air Force. In 1958 he was assigned as com- 
mander, Military Air Transport Service. 

Among his many U.S. and foreign decorations is the Distinguished Service 
Cross awarded by General MacArthur for Combat Cargo Command operations 
in Korea. He has been awarded the Distinguished Service Medal three times. 
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General TunNeR. It is a very real pleasure for the Military Air 
Transport Service, or MATS, as we are more often called, to have the 
opportunity to appear before your committee. 

Briefly, the major points we wish to emphasize and make clear are: 

1. Why do we have a MATS? 

2. What determines the size of the military airlift force? 

3. How should this force be utilized and at what flying rate to 
assure its capability to carry out its war job? 

4. How do we use military and civil airlift to carry out our assigned 
mission? 

5. What are the limitations facing MATS in its efforts to carry out 
the vital airlift requirements of the Nation in the event of war or the 
threat of war? 

Mr. Rivers. Now, right there, before I forget it, we have put the 
biography of the other distinguished witnesses right ahead of their 
testimony, and I want the record to have General Tunner’s distin- 
guished biography right ahead of that statement, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. It is there. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

General TunNrEr. The Military Air Transport Service has been in 
being for over 11 years as a major command of the U.S. Air Force. 
Its predecessor, the Air Transport Command, was in operation for 7 
years. Throughout these vears, we have all observed the evershifting 
complexities of the cold war from the blockade of Berlin to the more 
recent disturbances in Lebanon and Taiwan. These disturbances, at 
least to those of us in military airlift operations, have revealed how the 
timely use of military strategic airlift has helped to keep these sparks 
of high tension from flaring into a major war. 

I have with me Colonel Cook, who will discuss the MATS mission, 
the resources we have to do our job, and our general and limited war 
requirements. We then will hear from Colonel Oglesby in regard to 
the way we conduct our war readiness training. Next, I have Colonel 
Wild, who will discuss procurement policies and procedures as related 
to peacetime commercial airlift augmentation; and, finally, I have 
Colonel Jones, who will discuss the application of the airlift industrial 
fund to MATS. 

The first speaker is Colonel Cook. 
(The biographical sketch of Colonel Cook follows:) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CoL. WALTER V. Cook 


Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, MATS. Born Columbus, Ohio, 1920. Bach- 
elor of science degree from Ohio University. Served as combat pilot in Europe 
in World War II, flying 66 combat missions, to include 6 aerial victories. 

Was an instructor in the Military Management Division at Craig Field, Ala. 
Holds senior pilot’s rating. 

Decorations include Legion of Merit, DFC with three oak leaf clusters, and 
the Air Medal with three oak leaf clusters. 


Colonel Coox. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our 
presentation today is divided into five topics as indicated on this chart. 


(Chart 1-2) 


First, the mission and the resources available to MATS to carry 
out its mission. 

Second, the wartime airlift requirements assigned to MATS for 
accomplishment under the authority of Joint Chiefs of Staff war plans 
and MATS capability to fulfill these requirements. 
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Third, MATS war readiness training or how MATS operates in 
peacetime to assure the instant readiness required to do its wartime 
job. 

' Fourth, MATS procurement, policies, and procedures as related to 
peacetime commercial airlift augmentation. 

And finally, the application of the airlift industrial fund to MATS 
operations. 


(Chart 1-3) 
Let’s now turn to part 1 and proceed with the MATS story. 
(Chart 1-4) 


The mission of MATS, boiled down to its simplest terms, may be 
stated as indicated on this slide: 

The Military Air Transport Service will maintain, in being, the Military Air 
Transport Forces, service forces, en route bases, and air routes to meet the 
approved wartime requirements of the Department of Defense as established by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Further, MATS will train to maintain this state of 
readiness and while training, MATS will airlift cargo, personnel, patients, and 
mail according to Department of Defense directives.” 

Now, note particularly in this statement of the MATS mission that 
the various components of MATS must be “forces in being”’ as an 
indispensable prerequisite to meeting the approved wartime require- 
ments as laid down by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Rivers. Is this an executive order that you are referring to— 
the creation of the Military Air Transport Service—or is that a 
directive out of the Pentagon? 

Mr. Suga. Sir, that derives from a DOD directive—that is, No. 
5160.2—that stipulates the mission of the Military Air Transport 
Service. 

We were further directed under an Air Force Regulation 23-17, 
which further states the mission of MATS as a major command of 
the U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. Very well. 


(Chart 1-5) 


Colonel Coox. This next chart indicates why MATS was created 
and exists today and must continue to exist as long as war is a possi- 
bility. I emphasize that our sole reason for being is to maintain the 
airlift system and services required to support the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff joint war plans, in the event of general or all-out war. In train- 
ing and maintaining our forces for the big job of general war, we also 
maintain a state of readiness to support the possible limited or “brush 
fire’? wars. Some of these are as indicated on the chart—the airlift 
capability to support another [deleted] airlift, or emergency airlift 
requirements that might arise as a result of tensions [deleted]. 


(Chart 1-6) 


Later on in this presentation we will address ourselves to the spe- 
cifies of the general and small war requirements laid on MATS by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. At this point we want to emphasize that 
the reason for having a MATS in our Nation’s military structure is 
to be able to assure the execution of the airlift requirements outlined 
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by the Joint Chiefs of Staff plan for general war. We must also be 
ready to meet the airlift requirements of possible limited or ‘“brush- 
fire” wars. [Deleted.] These are the reasons why we have a MATS, 


(Chart 1-7) 


Now, let’s briefly review the resources allocated to MATS, or the 
tools that we have to accomplish our mission. These include our 
organization, personnel, aircraft, airbases, commercial airlift augmen- 
tation which we require in peacetime, war augmentation resources 
available to MATS in war—the Air National Guard, the Air Force 
Reserve, the civil reserve air fleet, and finally the resource known as 
the industrial fund. 

(Chart 1-8) 


The first resource I will discuss is our organizational structure, or 
perhaps it would be more proper to say I will discuss the organization 
of our resources. To introduce this resource, we would like to show 
that in carrying out our airlift mission, we {chart 1-9], in a very broad 
sense, work for many top-level governmental organizations in our job 
of providing airlift services. Our biggest user is the Department of 
Defense with the military departments—the Army, the Navy, the 
Marines, and the Air Force. To a very minor degree, some other 
Government agencies, such as the State Department, call on MATS for 


airlift. 
(Chart 1-10) 


This next chart shows the broad organizational structure of MATS. 
In the chart it can be seen that MATS functions in a dual role—as a 
major operating command of the U.S. Air Force, and also as the 
operating agency under the Secretary of the Air Force in his role of 
single manager for airlift services. Other agencies of the Department 
of Defense also have air transport missions and resources. 

Under ‘Headquarters, MATS,’ we show that MATS supervises 
three distinct types of activity. The transport forces which include 
the Eastern Transport Air Force, or Eastaf; the Western Transport 
Air Force, or Westaf; a special mission group which provides air trans- 
portation ‘for the high dignitaries in our Government; and a training 
wing which has the responsibility for training our flight crews and 
personnel engaged in air transportation. 

Secondly, we supervise or have responsibility over a special assign- 
ment—that of the Air Forces, Iceland, which has the mission of main- 
taining Keflavik airport for use by the USAF and units of the Army 
and Navy; and to exercise command over USAF forces charged with 
the air defense of Iceland under the unified command of the com- 
mander in chief, Atlantic. 

Finally, we exercise management supervision over the technical 
services: Airways and Air Communications Service, or AACS; the Air 
Weather Service, or AWS; the Air Photographic and Charting Serv- 
ice, or APCS; and the Air Rescue Service, or ARS. Headquarters, 
MATS, has complete operational and managerial control over the 
transport components indicated, whereas in our supervision of the 
technical services and Iceland we provide management and funding 
supervision so that these services can carry out operational directives 
which come directly from higher authority. 
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For the balance of the briefing, we will concentrate on the essential 
heart of MATS, the actual airlift elements, since this is the subject 
of primary interest. First, we will deal with two specialized air trans- 
port units, and then with the “heavy artillery,” the two transport air 
forces which carry the heaviest responsibility for our overall airlift 
mission performance. 


(Chart 1-11) 


We are all aware that MATS has many critics. One of their favorite 
statements seems to be that MATS is a plush airline. The aircraft of 
the strategic airlift force are, in fact, rather austere, as anyone who 
has ever traveled on one will be quick to tell you. This austerity is 
occasioned both by economy and by the necessity for the aircraft to 
be flexible in their emplovment—from cargo to personnel to medical 
euses. 

The special mission group—the 1254th Air Transport Group, on the 
other hand, flies 32 aircraft which might honestly be described as plush. 
The group also flies the only turbojet transports in the MATS inven- 
tory, three VC-137’s—ilitary versions of the Boeing 707. Why this 
should be is easily explained by the mission of the 1254th, which is to 
provide air transportation for the President of the United States and 
other high-level officials. The President, the Vice President, and the 
Secretary of State are frequent travelers with the 1254th. We also 
transport foreign dignitaries. 

This unit is assigned 1,171 personnel, and operates out of three 
bases—-Washington National Airport, Bolling Air Force Base, and 
Andrews Air Force Base, all in the Washington, D.C., area. 

Let me repeat, then, that these 32 aircraft are but a small handful 
out of the entire MATS inventory, and that the aircraft assigned to the 
strategic airlift force are by no means plush in any sense of the word. 

Except for the VC-137’s, the 32 aircraft in our special mission 
fleet are in need of replacement. The C-121A’s, the original Lock- 
heed Constellation, are now over 10 vears old and are very difficult to 
support when operating overseas. None of the major international 
airlines used this aircraft. Considering the prestige aspects of this 
mission, and the importance of the people being transported, we 
believe the special mission fleet should be composed of modern up-to- 
date aircraft. 

(Chart 1-12) 


Now, turning to our training wing—the 1707th Air Transport Wing 
is the graduate school for many of our flight and ground crews. 
Transport training is conducted at Tinker Air Force Base, Okla. The 
wing is manned by 1,102 people, and the school uses 18 aircraft in its 
curriculum. 

(Chart 1-13) 


The backbone of the strategic airlift force is found in our two main 
operating elements, the Eastern and Western Transport Air Forces. 

The first—the Eastern Transport Air Force—Eastaf—has its com- 
mand headquarters at McGuire Air Force Base in New Jersey. From 
its three aerial ports of embarkation on the east coast of the United 
States, Eastaf pursues its mission: 

To maintain its transport forces in a D-day state of readiness with the en 


route bases and air routes established to provide air transport service to all 
agencies of the Department of Defense in assigned areas. 
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The largest integral unit within MATS, Eastaf is authorized 34,823 
people, operates at 35 bases, and has 372 aircraft authorized. 


(Chart 1-14) 


This network of bases and air routes clearly delineates the broad 
responsibility charged to Eastaf. These lifelines of global defense 
stretch as far north as Thule, Greenland, near the top of the world, 
and as far south as Rio de Janeiro in Brazil. Tracing the web east- 
ward, it extends to the Azores, Europe, and Africa. It stretches 
across the northern regions of Africa as far east as Dhahran in Saudi 
Arabia. In this particular area of the world, these are the routes 
which MATS would logically have to fly in the event of war. They 
are therefore the routes which we use in our dual peacetime function of 
training ourselves and logistically supporting U.S. forces overseas. 

In addition, however, MATS flies special assignment airlift missions 
which transcend this route structure. These will be covered in some 
detail later. 

(Chart 1-15) 


The Western Transport Air Force-—-Westaf—is headquartered at 
Travis Air Force Base, Calif. Its mission is very similar to that of 
Eastaf, except for the geographical area involved and the added re- 
sponsibility for domestic aeromedical evacuation. 

Westaf is authorized 19,244 people at 26 operating locations, and 
218 aircraft. 

(Chart 1-16) 


Westaf’s route network, originating from the two west coast aerial 
ports of Travis and McChord Air Force Bases, reaches into Alaska, 
the islands of the Pacific, and the Far East. Westaf joins hands with 
Eastaf on the other side of the world—at Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. 

The dotted pattern within the continental United States represents 
the main routes of the 1st Aeromedical Transport Group, the only 
scheduled domestic operation flying the MATS banner. 

Our aeromedical evacuation mission—perhaps better described as 
our air ambulance service—stems from a JCS policy which established 
air transport as the basic method of transportation for the sick, in- 
jured, or wounded military patients in both peace and war. 


(Chart 1-17) 


The air evacuation mission is divided into three phases: 

1. Intratheater evacuation which is the responsibility of theater 
commanders utilizing assigned aircraft. 

2. Overseas to Zone of Interior evacuation which is the responsi- 
bility of MATS and is accomplished with the strategic airlift force. 

3. Domestic evacuation, which is also a MATS responsibility, is 
accomplished with two-engine Convair C-131 aircraft. 


(Chart 1-18) 


In peacetime approximately 12,000 patients are moved annually 
from overseas. In wartime our inbound airlift capability is used for 
the movement of patients requiring prolonged care in specialized 
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treatment centers in the United States. The civil carriers do not have 
the capability of moving litter patients. With the exception of the 
('-133, every four-engine aircraft in the MATS strategic force has the 
capability of providing this air ambulance service. 


(Chart 1-19) 


The present domestic system serves 700 medical facilities. This 
service 1s available to the Armed Forces and occasionally in emergency 
to civilian patients when no other method of transportation is feasible. 
During calendar year 1959, we provided airlift for 52,000 patients in 
the United States and performed approximately 450 emergency 
missions. 

(Chart 1-20) 


The future status of the domestic system is under current study by 
the Air Force. This operation, along with other support operations, 
is being reduced in order to maintain combat strength at the required 
level. The planned phaseout of this service is illustrated on this 
chart. Other means of continuing medical evacuation service are 
under study by Headquarters, U.S. Air Force. 


(Chart 1-21) 


That having been the organization of our resources, we turn now 
to a more detailed look at each of them. 
We will start with personnel. 


(Chart 1-22) 


It goes almost without saying that our people, with their experience 
and know-how, are certainly our most precious asset. Here you see 
the distribution of those people according to basic function. 

Our total authorization is 114,988, a figure which includes civilian 
personnel as well as 4,100 Navy people. The Navy personnel, inci- 
dentally, are found only in MATS Headquarters and in the two 
transport air forces. 

The 4 technical services and the independent units account for 
more than half of all our people—60,921. Of the remaining 54,067, 
a total of 19,839 are utilized in base services, providing housekeeping 
support for MATS units and non-MATS tenant organizations sited 
on MATS bases. 

This leaves less than one-third, or 34,228 of our people, directly 
engaged in the pure airlift function of MATS—in the operational 
transport and troop carrier units. 


(Chart 1-23) 
Another vital resource, of course, is our aircraft. 
(Chart 1-24) 
Like our people, these basic tools—aircraft—are also unevenly 


divided. Of a total authorization of 992, less than half—483—are 
allocated to the strategic airlift force. The remaining 509 are assigned 
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to the services and independent units, and, because of the design 
characteristics or special modifications, cannot be used for purposes 
of strategic airlift. 

I stress this point of the division of personnel and aircraft because, 
while strategic airlift is the primary mission of MATS, less than half 
of our basic resources are devoted to that mission. Yet it is very 
simple for someone unfamiliar with the command to say that 115,000 
people and 1,000 airplanes comprise the so-called MATS airline, and 
for the unsuspecting public to believe it. 


(Chart 1—25) 


The 483 currently assigned strategic transport aircraft of MATS 
are divided into types as you see here: 

One hundred and seven C-118’s. This is a military cargo version 
of the commercial Douglas DC-6A. 

Fifty-six C—121’s, the military counterpart of the Lockheed Super 
Constellation. 

Each of these as we stated is an adaptation of a commercial model. 
They are basically structured and stressed for the loading and air- 
lifting of cargo, and they are also readily convertible for the carriage 
of personnel and litter patients. 

The present workhorses of the strategic airlift force are the 291 
Douglas C-124 Globemasters. Built as a cargo transport, this air- 
craft first. flew in 1948 and has no counterpart in the civil air fleet. 
I would like to point out that 36 of these aircraft, although assigned 
to MATS, are located overseas under the operational control of the 
oversea commanders. 

Newest in the MATS force, the only type which can claim to be 
modern, are 29 Douglas C-133 Cargomasters. <A cargo carrier ex- 
clusively, the C-133 is powered by turboprop engines; all of the other 
aircraft in the force are piston driven. The C-133, which has no 
equivalent in the civil inventory, has carried the 90-foot Titan inter- 
continental ballistic missile, and has lifted a record load of 59 tons. 
There will ultimately be 50 of these aircraft in MATS 

Before leaving this chart, I would again like to emphasize that 36 
of our C—124’s are located overseas, under the control of theater 
commanders. This leaves us 447 strategic transport aircraft to do 
our big wartime job. 

Mr. Rivers. When are you going to get rid of those 133’s? There 
are 21 of those left to be gotten? 

General TuNNerR. Within the next 2 years. 

Mr. Rivers. Within the next 2 years? 

General TuNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. They are still in production? 

General TunNeER. Yes, sir, still in production. 


(Chart 1-26) 


Colonel Cook. Bases for our people and our aircraft are also counted 
among our indispensable resources. 
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(Chart 1-27) 


MATS has 10 bases of its own. Scott Air Force Base, IIl., is the 
home of MATS Headquarters; the headquarters of the Airways and 
Air Communications Service and Air Weather Service. 

Directly supervised out of Headquarters MATS is Orlando Air 
Force Base, Fla., which is the home of the Air Photographic and 
Charting Service and the Air Rescue Service; and the island base of 
Keflavik, Ieeland. 

Travis Air Force Base in California is the only base assigned to 
WESTAF. 

EASTAF controls McGuire Air Force Base, N.J., where its head- 
quarters is located, and Dover Air Force Base, Del., Charleston and 
Donaldson Air Force Bases in South Carolina, and the island bases 
of Kindley, Bermuda, and Lajes Field in the Azores. 

In addition to these bases, MATS also operates through many others 
worldwide, as the route charts indicated. And, of course, every U.S. 
Air Force base in the world is serviced by personnel and facilities of 
AACS and/or the Air Weather Service. 


(Chart 1-28) 


The next resource available to MATS is commercial airlift augmen- 
tation upon which we rely in peacetime to help us provide the essential 
airlift of personnel and cargo to our Armed Forces overseas. MATS 
is constantly accused of competing with civil air carriers, but this is 
not the case. We are not competing for airline business. We are 
endeavoring only to maintain a state of readiness to do the MATS 
wartime job. Based upon past experience and the considered judg- 
ment of higher authority, MATS is currently limited to a war readi- 
hess training rate which is directly related to our big wartime job. As 
a result, MATS, in its training, must fly at a moderate rate which 
exercises the entire MATS system adequately to assure the capability 
to surge to its required wartime volume. This activity rate produces 
as a byproduct a considerable amount of airlift capacity which the 
Department of Defense has always believed should be economically 
used. We have used this capability to airlift military traffic to and 
from overseas. But the byproduct of airlift capability generated by 
MATS training is not sufficient to accommodate the ever increasing 
logistic requirements of the Department of Defense—so we contract 
with the commercial airline industry for the additional airlift required. 


(Chart 1-29) 


The dollar amount of our contracts with the airlines has grown with 
every passing vear. Fiscal 1955 was the first peacetime vear following 
the end of the Korean war. In that year we purchased $5.6 million 
worth of commercial oversea airlift for the Department of Defense. 
And last year—over $70 million. 

I might emphasize that these amounts are for oversea augmentation 
only. We are also responsible for contracting for other airlift service 
of a domestic variety, which you will see later. 
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(Chart 1-30) 


In fiscal year 1959, to sum up the entire picture, the airline industry 
of the United States received 231.6 million airlift dollars from the 
Department of Defense. 

(Chart 1-31) 


We turn now from the peacetime use of augmentation forces to our 
requirements for augmentation resources in war. At the present time 
we count on the Air National Guard, the Air Force Reserve, and the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet. 

(Chart 1-32) 


Last month we were extremely gratified at a decision to equip our 
Air National Guard with C-—97 strategic transports coming out of the 
MATS active inventory. This action places augmentation airlift 
under positive military control and discipline which will insure its 
operation and availability. With the C-97 aircraft we expect to 
equip six squadrons with eight aircraft each. One squadron will be 
at ~« em  g Tulsa, Manchester, Schenectady; and two squadrons 
will be at Van Nuys. MATS already has five squadrons of C-119 
aircraft in aeromedical transport units at Akron; Newark; Jackson, 
Miss.; Reading, Pa.; and Floyd Bennett, N.Y. 

Mr. Rivers. I wish you would make your—you get us a little 
confused by putting in 119’s, because they have no strategic capability. 
The others do. 

Colonel Coox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. The others do, but the 119’s don’t. All they have 
would be a tactical capability. 

Colonel Jones. Zone of Interior. 

Colonel Cook. These are just Zone of Interior, for the aeromedical 
evacuation mission, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Interior? 

Colonel Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is Zone of Interior. 

Colonel Cook. Yes, sir. 


(Chart 1-33) 


Our civil reserve air fleet program is tied to the basic U.S. policy 
which reads as indicated on the chart: 

Within the civil transport aircraft fleet, there will be established a CRAF to 
be comprised of four-engine aircraft, operationally capable and _ sufficient in 
number to adequately augment MATS air transport fleet in the event of an 
emergency. 


(Chart 1-34) 
Our final resource, which we will cover later, relates to the industrial 


fund. Suffice it to say, the industrial fund system, as sper to the 
Military Air Transport Service, is a unique method of financing a 


major portion of the expenses of a major logistical command of the 
Department of Defense. 

We will now turn to our wartime mission. 

This you will recall is the only reason for maintaining a military 
airlift force in-being. 
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(Chart 2-2) 


During this element of the briefing, we will discuss: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff approved wartime airlift requirements; 

How these requirements were determined; and 

How we propose to satisfy them. 

Wartime airlift requirements are developed by the JCS. Annually 
they call upon the commanders of the unified and specified commands, 
as well as the commanders of the services, to submit their wartime 
requirements for air transportation. These are then evaluated by the 
JCS and airlift designated for three different situations. 


(Chart 2-3) 


The first assumes 6 months of mobilization followed by 60 days of 
general war; 

The second assumes 6 months of general war without benefit of 
warning or prior mobilization ; 

And the third makes provision for a possible limited or brushfire war 
such as occurred in Korea. 


(Chart 2—4) 


The wartime airlift requirements which we will discuss here today 
deal only with the second condition—No warning. They are the air- 
lift requirements for 60 days of general war without benefit of prior 
mobilization. Obviously, this is the condition we would face in a 
nuclear war. 

(Chart 2-5) 


(Top secret portion not transcribed.) 
(Chart 2-6) 


Colonel Coox. This next chart will provide a general idea as to 
what makes up this airlift requirement. Note that approximately 
one-quarter of the overall requirement is for passenger airlift. The 
greatest demand by far is for the movement of munitions and other 
military cargo. 

(Chart 2-7) 


The JCS have placed this total airlift in two categories. The first 
category is referred to as critical airlift, and you have heard it called 
hard-core airlift. 

This is airlift that is required to support the nuclear retaliatory 
actions and other selected missions for all services. The nature and 
timing of this requirement dictates that it be provided with military 
airlift. The priority accorded the retaliatory actions of all services 
in a general war, as set forth in joint plans, dictates a requirement for 
constant readiness and is dependent for success on clocklike precision, 
timed in minutes. This element of the strategic air transport support 
can only be provided by military forces, fully equipped and manned, 
and realistically and continuously trained. 

The second element of the airlift is comprised of other deployments 
and logistic buildup. This airlift may be carried by MATS military 
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or other augmentation forces under the control of MATS. Curt ently 
these include the U.S. civil carriers and later could include the Air 
National Guard and the Air Reserve. 


(Chart 2-8) 


This next chart compares the relative volume of these two cate- 
gories of airlift. That in the lower portion of this chart is critical 
while the upper portion of the chart consists of other deployment and 
logistic buildup. The largest portion of the critical airlift is provided 
in support of the nuclear strike forces of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. 

Those airlift requirements appearing in the critical area are specifi- 
cally identified. We know the unit designation, the number of pas- 
sengers, tons of cargo, where and when it is to be unloaded, and 
where it is to be delivered. The remaining requirements have not 
been so identified. This, then, limits the amount of detailed planning 
that we can do for this element of our airlift requirement. 

I should like now to take a few minutes to break out this critical 
requirement. We will see why it is critical and what we must carry 
to satisfy this requirement. 


(Chart 2-9) 


The JCS have set aside a portion of the total airlift capability for 
the eritical requirements necessary for the positioning of aircraft and 
augmentation personnel along our air routes. This airlift is necessary 
to support the greatly accelerated flow of all tvpes of air traffic over 
the MATS routes during the first critical days of a general war. 

(Top secret portion not transcribed.) 


(Chart 2-11) 


Mr. Rivers. Now would they be for the most part 124’s? 
General Brrcnarp. No, it is a mixture of the fleet, sir: 118’s 
Mr. Rivers. You wouldn’t have any 133’s in there, would you? 
General Bircuarp. No, sir, no 133’s, not in the recovery phase. 
Mr. Rivers. They would be 121 and 124’s? 

General Brrcwarp. And 118’s. 

(Mr. Rivers aside. 

General Bircuarp. The load for the SAC mission, however, is 

uite small. [Deleted.] 

‘But you have to have an airframe for each one of these specific 
teams. 

Now later in the deployment of some of the other forces of SAC 
there will be greater loads, and 124’s will be used to a greater extent. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Colonel Cook. Next we have the airlift provided in support of 
Tactical Air Command. Most of the Tactical Air Command forces 
deployed are committed to the European area to satisfy our NATO 
commitments with relatively smaller force increments committed in 


the Pacific area. [Deleted] 
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(Chart 2-17) 


Next we have the airlift requirements which must be met to satisfy 
Army and Navy nuclear and other war operations. [Deleted.] 

In addition, there are a few special requirements which must also 
be met by MATS military aircraft. They are what we refer to as 
‘outsize’ requirements. “Outsize cargo is composed of missiles and 
other heavy and bulky material, such as tanks, 6 by 6 trucks and other 
large vehicles.”” [Deleted.] 


(CHART 2-23) 


To assist in meeting wartime airlift requirement, selected civil air 
carriers have been organized into a civil reserve air fleet. This 
program was developed during the late 1940’s and approved in 1952. 
Under this plan, aircraft are allocated from the airlme industry to 
the Department of Defense to be applied against our general war- 
time airlift requirement. This plan envisages the early employment 
of civil airlift resources in direct support of military operations in time 
of war. 

(Chart 2-24) 


The civil reserve air fleet plan is a civil contract operation. All 
elements of the program are covered by contractual arrangements 
between the Air Force and civil carriers. However, all carriers have 
not signed standby contracts. 

Not all the aireraft alloceted under the provisions of this contractual 
arrangement engage regularly in international operations. They, 
therefore, require certain modifications in order to be capable of over- 
ocean operations. This requires that these aircraft be reconfigured 
in time of peace to permit their utilization by the military 48 hours 
after notification. Even aircraft operating regularly over inter- 
national routes today need some modification to provide for com- 
munications security equipment. Over the vears the USAF has 
sponsored these modifications and has prepositioned spare parts and 
communications equipment to support the initial CRAF operation. 


(Chart 2-25) 


This next chart reflects the total cost to USAF over the past 8 
vears. Aircraft modification has cost $5 million. Communications 
and equipment have cost $9.6 million. Procurement and storage of 
spare parts for the civil aircraft have cost almost $18 million. Admin- 
istrative assistance from the airlines has cost $1.2 million. The total 
expenditure has been over $33 million. 


(Chart 2-26) 


At the present time we have 22 carriers participating in the CRAF 
program. Three of these carriers will operate in both the Pacific and 
Atlantic areas. This chart reflects the airlift resources which they 
will contribute to the overall effort. CRAF will make available to 
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the military 116 cargo aircraft and 116 passenger aircraft. By and 
large, their cargo capability is limited and outmoded. 

You will note that DC-4’s are still in the program. The remaining 
equipment is comprised of modified DC-—6’s and Lockheed Constel- 
lations. There is not a single aircraft in the present fleet which was 
specifically designed for cargo operations. We expect some im- 
provement in this area in the near future. Three of the airlines 
participating in the CRAF program have ordered approximately 17 
Canadian CL—44’s—a swing tail aircraft designed for the airfreight job. 

In contrast to the limited and outmoded cargo capability of the 
CRAF, the planned passenger capability is more satisfactory. As 
of this time, 75 percent of the passenger airlift is provided in modern 
jet aircraft. 

Mr. Price. May I ask a question here about this CL—44? 

As to the thought—is it a very great improvement over the various 
types of cargo planes that we have now in existence? 

General Tunner. I would say so. It is a considerable improve- 
ment, from what I know of it. I have not seen it. I just know the 
specifications as given to us by General Dynamics. I think we have 
them here. 

General Brrcuarp. They will lift 40,000 pounds 3,300 miles. 

Mr. Price. What is the best capability of any that we have now? 

General Brrcnarp. Well, any that we have in that class would 
be —— 

Mr. Rivers. The 133’s. 

General Bircuarp. Sir, 133-B would be in that class. That is, it 
will lift 48,000 pounds with a range of 3,300 miles. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you going to get to this later on in the briefing? 

General Brrcnarp. Not- 

Mr. Rivers. If you are not, we will discuss it right now. 

General Brrcuarp. Not on CL-—44’s, no, sir. 

Mr. Price. What is the range of the 133? 

General Bircnarp. Well, depending upon your load, of course, it 
varies, 

Mr. Price. Well, its best capability, a comparison of the best 
capability. 

Mr. Smart. It matches this one. 

General Brrcnarp. On the transatlantic run, Dover to Chateau- 
raux, the distance is 3,300 miles. The C—133B will lift 48,000 pounds 
on this route. 

Now as I say, the swing tail CL—44 will lift 40,000 on the same route. 
That is without using the benefit of island bases. They can go from 
continent to continent. 

Mr. Smart. But you didn’t state the range of the 133 with 48,000 
pounds load. 

General BrrcHarp. That is 3,300 miles, sir, on the same route. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, what do you mean by “swing tail’’? 

General Brrcwarpb. “Swing tail” is the innovation that the Boeing 
and Douglas people and Convair and other aircraft manufacturers 
are proposing for a cargo aircraft, in the version of the 707, DC-8 
and 600, which will allow the tail up forward of the complete tail 
section to be hinged and swung around in back, permitting a direct 
loading from the rear. 

Mr. Rivers. A direct ramp loading access from the rear? 
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General Brrcuarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Smart, if we are not going to get into that 
further, why—I wanted to be sure we weren’t going to run on this 
track again, because | want to find out of General Tunner at the 
proper place where he is going to justify the spending of $50 million 
to develop a plane which is bound to have, as part and parcel of its 
organic makeup, certain characteristics of this presently available 
configuration, and if he is going to justify the spending of $50 million 
to first develop a plane—just a second, wait—and what he would 
like to do if he were permitted and had the money to do it now. 

Now, | don’t want to jump out in front, but I would like to get 
where you think it ought to come, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. There is a specific item on the agenda for the develop- 
ment of a so-called SOR aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. And why he wants to justify it or why he would like 
to have this or more 133’s. I want that whole subject gone into. 
Because that is what I think the committee wants. 

Mr. Price, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Bray, and all of them have been pointing 
to that, and I want to be sure we get there. 

General TunNer. I will be prepared to tell vou. 

Mr. Rivers. Fine. 

Colonel Cook. By July 1, 1960, all of the planned passenger capa- 
bilitv will be satisfied by jets. 

(Top secret portion not transcribed.) 


(Chart 2—27A) 


Colonel Cook. This chart shows a breakdown of the military and 
civil capability and the application of this capability to the passenger 
and cargo airlift requirements laid down by the JCS. In the passenger 
area, as you see, MATS carries only 20 percent of the total passengers 
and all of this airlift is in the critical category. The civil carriers 
carry 80 percent of the total passengers carried during the first 20 
days. In regard to cargo, MATS carries the bulk of the cargo, or 
60 percent, whereas the total civil capability can carry only a minor 
portion, 20 percent. 

(Chart 2-28) 


(Top secret portion not transcribed.) 

Colonel Cook. This chart, then, reflects the total requirements, 
critical and others. It also reflects the combined capability of MATS 
and all available augmentation resources. 

There are several significant points associated with this chart. 

(Top secret portion not transcribed.) 

Colonel Cook. In regard to civil augmentation, vou have heard 
that the current system of contract airlift in war needs major adjust- 
ment. Our concepts of modern war have changed with the changing 
technology of war. During World War I, the combat zone was 
pretty well confined to the trenches. During World War II, the area 
was expanded. This resulted from increased mobility, on the ground, 
in the air, and at sea. The primary factor influencing this expansion 
was the expanded range of aircraft. Considering the range of present 
aircraft and missiles, it would be difficult to define the bounds of a 
combat zone in any future war, except no doubt it would be consider- 
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ably greater. Consequently, the continued reliance on civil augmen- 
tation must be backed by positive legislation which guarantees the 
responsiveness of this capability to military control and discipline 
equivalent to that applicable to the military and which also guarantees 
the civilian airline crews and other personnel some measure of pro- 
tection. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, I want to interrupt right there. That is a 
very, very significant statement. 

How far have vou gotten with that proposal? 

General Tunner. It has only gotten into the discussion stage, sir. 
There has been no legislation proposed. It is certainly under dis- 
cussion in Air Force Headquarters. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, it is only in Air Force Headquarters. You have 
to go through the Joint Chiefs, vou have to get through the Budget 
before you get anywhere, and—-what else do we have to do, Mr. 
Smart? 

Mr. Smart. Well—— 

Mr. Rivers. It originated with vou; didn’t it? 

General Tunner. That is right; ves, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Smart, what have vou to say about it? 

Mr. Smart. Nothing more, except there is plenty more to be done 
in that area. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I want to say: | certainly agree with you for 
creating that thought that is going through the heads of Mr. Smart 
and Mr. Vinson. 

Are you going to elaborate on that later on in this discussion? 

General Tunner. I believe we do, sir. 

There is one point, though, I want to emphasize, and that is that 
so far as the airlines are concerned, we have a great deal of regard 
and a great deal of respect for them. I personally witnessed their 
operation in World War I], where we had them assigned to the Air 
Transport Command. And they did commendable jobs. But always 
we used them in areas to the rear. We didn’t use them up in the 
combat zones. 

Now, the concept of war has probably changed. Certainly we have 
changed our thinking over the past 15 years, and the big question is: 
Can you ask a civilian contractor to fly into a zone which is filled with 
hazard and danger and get the response which the country demands. 

Mr. Price. I would say, General, that even if the contractor is 
willing, the crews may not be. 

General TuNNER. Sir, it is not only the crews. It is the mainte- 
nance people who maintain the airplanes and the management that 
provides them. 

Mr. Price. I mean the full- 

Mr. Rivers. The whole business. 

General Tunner. The whole business. 

Mr. Rivers. You have to think about that whole thing, in the 
whole 360° circle. 

Now, what makes you think in those terms? Because of the differ- 
ence in the concept of war? 

General TunNer. Yes, sir. Because I think that there have been 
instances recently where we went into areas where we weren’t sure 
exactly what was going to happen. Lebanon is probably a good case 
in point. 
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Mr. Rivers. You have seen some signs that would cause you con- 
cern should we get into another Beirut situation, or something of that 
character in the future? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir, | think there was a great deal of question 
in Lebanon as to what was going to happen each hour and each day 
after the Marines landed, and no one knew whether or not as they 
proceeded from their landing points and moved on into the city there 
was going to be any fighting. 

Mr. Rivers. That was some of vour CRAF operators? 

General Tunner. We didn’t use—for that reason we didn’t use 
CRAF operators. We used only military airplanes. 

And our poliey is that wherever and whenever anything is particu- 
larly hot or potentially hot, we will use our military crews and our 
military airplanes to the extent that we have them available. 

Mr. Smarr. Let me ask a question. 

General TunNerR. And we will try to use commercial airplanes 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, Bob. 

General TuNNER. In areas which are perhaps quieter. 

Mr. Rivers. Before Mr. Smart asks this question, I just want to 
sav this. And then, Mr. Smart, vou will get vour thought out. 

Has vour lawver—vou have a sizable organization of lawvers, 
haven’t vou? Isn’t this one of them sitting right here? 

General TUNNER. No, sir, I don’t have a very sizable organization. 

Mr. Rivers. You have some, haven’t you? 

General TunNeER. I have some; ves, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. If vou haven't, we’ve got a mighty fine one right in 
front of the committee here. 

Have vou prepared some kind of a concrete proposal and presented 
it to the Department of the Air Force? 

General Tunner. We have not. 

Mr. Rivers. You have not? 

General TunNer. We have briefed the Air Force on this problem. 
we in MATS do not have people capable of writing up proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. Rivers. You have just proposed the general thought, haven't 
you? 

General TunNeErR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. Let me return to the previous point, General Tunner, 
in connection with the Lebanon military airlift. 

During that period of time, when it appeared that there might be a 
further requirement for airlift which would necessitate your going to 
the civils, did vou canvass among the civils to determine their attitude 
with reference to response in the event of need? 

General Tunner. I don’t think that we did. However, we did 
hire a large number of civils to help us out on the routine or other 
runs where there was no problem. 

Mr. Smart. But I mean with specifie reference to civil augmenta- 
tion in support of any military operation in the Lebanon area, did 
you make any attempt to determine their attitude as to responsive- 
ness? 

General Tunner. No, sir. I just determined that it would be 
smarter of us to use our military people to do that type of job. 

49066—60—No. 54-8 
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Mr. Smart. I was trying to determine, General, whether or not 
there is any recent evidence of any kind upon which you can base a 
firm opinion as to whether or not they indicate responsiveness in a 
military situation. 

General Tunner. Perhaps there is one case which I can’t quote. 

Are you able to quote this? 

Colonel Jones. I think General Birchard. 

General BrrcHarp. What is this? 

|Deleted.] 

Mr. SMart. That is pretty close to it. I will settle for that. 
|Laughter.] 

{Deleted.]} 

Mr. Suea. No. 

|Deleted.] 

General BircHarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Since you are going into that at this time—TI don’t 
care to carry it too far. But I can envision the situation that would 
cause very serious legal problems. I am fairly familiar with the law 
as to a civilian ship carrying war cargo into a port and the legal 
status of the civilians on that ship. But it is not quite so clear to me 
what the situation might be when you are taking a plane with military 
personnel and equipping it and landing it far inland, which we are 
going to do in an airlift. And I am aware of the general danger of a 
civilian taking part in what is a military operation, as to his status. 

Has there been a study made as to how these pilots—who are 
perfectly willing to do this, but yet to fly a CRAF plane into an 
interior position, interior airport, where there is war going around 
and you have armed personnel in that plane and that man is a 
civilian 

(Mr. Smart aside.) 

Mr. Bray. That is exactly what I am driving at. It is something 
that worried me a great deal on this, 

Let’s say he is willing to. I think we don’t want to be in a position 
to take civilians and get them participating in a war and captured. 
It would be a most—it would be slightly more than embarrassing for 
them, much less than the embarrassment to the Government. 

Mr. Smart. Particularly embarrassing. 

Mr. Bray. Yes, mainly, embarrassing to them. I don’t know how 
much study has been made, but I do think there should be a very 
careful study made on this situation, General. 

General TunneEr. Yes, sir, I agree. 

I know this, that if we were to have another problem in Korea—dur- 
ing the last Korean problem we used a large number of commercials, 
but we stopped them in Japan. But it took 250 military airplanes 
to carry the supplies which were dumped in Japan up into Korea. 
We would much prefer to have our aircraft, our strategic aircraft, go 
right into Korea, without the offloading in Japan, for example. 

Mr. Bray. I understand your position. I think you are entirely 
right. But I can easily imagine situations where you couldn’t make 
that transfer. In Japan you could. But you can imagine the 
situation where it would not be feasible. 
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General TuNNER. But it slows up progress of your campaign to do 
such a thing. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I say. But here you are going to have to 
have two plans, one of them contingent upon being able to find the 
position whereby vou could stop your CRAF, if they were manned by 
civilian pilots, and another one where vou simply could not do that. 
I mean it is complicating things. 

General TuNNER. It is extremely complicating. And it is due to the 
progress of aviation; that is, the range of fighter aircraft and the new 
interceptor missiles. Certainly, | can visualize flying the ocean with 
transport aircraft today and finding that hostile fighters have eluded 
the fighter screens, our own fighter screens in Europe, and are ranging 
out over the ocean and shooting down everything in sight. And of 
course, they don’t mind bragging about what thev are doing—they 
are not only bragging, but they are going far bevond. I want to be 
sure that I have the people in uniform who are trained to do what they 
are told to do when they are told to do it and the way they are told to 
do it, and that I have in addition what we used to call the Articles of 
War to help me. 

I don’t question the patriotism or lovalty of any of these people, 
but I do think that is one reason we have people in uniform, so they 
can enter a combat zone. 

Mr. Bray. I think vou have made a very fine point. And I cer- 
tainly agree with it. 

I am merely adding the other possibility, that I hope the Depart- 
ment of Defense studies, before they go too far, on CRAF and also the 
civilian pilots. 

I won’t pursue the matter further, but I have some very serious 
doubts—at least 1 see some very serious problems ahead on that 
matter. 

General Tunner. This is why we are suggesting legislation, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Good. I think you should have it. 

Mr. Rivers. Have those in responsible positions in the Department 
of Air Force just got this request of yours on the desk, or do they have 
somebody working at it? 

General TUNNER. | would like to defer to General Wheless. 

Mr. Rivers. General. 

General Wueress. There are people working on the legislation, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that? 

General Wuetess. There are people working on the type of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Rivers. Are they making any progress, or have they just 
gotten down to the first echelon? 

General WHE Ess. It is a very difficult problem. I can’t testify 
to the progress they are making, but we are attempting to put together 
something that would answer these problems, both from the standpoint 
of protection of the crews and responsiveness of CRAF itself, who is 
interested. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have a fellow over there in the Air Force by 
the name of Mr. Minor? 

General Wuetess. Mr. who? 

Mr. Rivers. A fellow by the name of Minor. 

Mr. Smart. Jim Minor. 

Mr. Rivers. Put him on it. 
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General WueE ess. He is on it, | understand. 
Mr. Rivers. Give us a progress report by the first of next week. 

General WHE LEss. First of next week? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, would vou think the fact that the 
Secretary of the Air Force in his statement before the committee 
indicated the Air Force thinks it is desirable to have such legislation 
would indicate that they must be giving some thought or attention to 
this? 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I think a little progress report won’t hurt. 

Mr. Price. That is right. I agree with vou fully. 

Mr. Bray. I can’t frankly see so many terrific problems to working 
this legislation out. 

Mr. Rivers. You know MATS—my complaint about what is 
happening to MATS: The woods are full of people who have been 
giving MATS lipservice. | have been stumbling over them for 
many vears, to my certain knowledge. And lipservice isn’t worth a 
damn when you start fighting. 

I think, General Tunner, vou know something about that. That 
is why | wanted vour biography to be put in this record. 

If anvbody on earth knows anything about airlift, it is Lt. Gen. 
William H. Tunner. 

I rode on the Berlin aircraft, and | wasn’t a bit uncomfortable. 

General TuNNER. Thank vou, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So you get us a little progress report, General Wheless. 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Put on your other hat and go back to the Air Force. 

Mr. Smarr. Go ahead, Colonel. 

Colonel Cook. To continue, Mr. Chairman; without these legisla- 
tive guarantees, which must assure, without doubt, the responsiveness 
of the crews, aircraft, maintenance, supply, and management systems 
to military control, we are forced to confine our planning for emergency 
employment of civil contract carriers to the maximum extent possible 
to relatively safe or quiet zones of operation. 

We have also identified the new role which has been assigned to the 
Air National Guard. We believe the assignment to the National 
Guard of the C-97 strategic transports coming out of the active 
inventory was a noteworthy step. 

Mr. Rivers. Right there, be sure that you put in how many spares 
they got for those 97’s, and let them have to cannibalize all the 
planes. Do you have adequate spares when you give them to these 
boys, General? 

General Tunner. I think spares will always be a problem with 
the C-97. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore, the plane is only as good as the adequacy 
of its spares. 

General TuNNER. It is as good as the adequacy of spares, ves, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, since vou have raised that point, | 
might point out that many more C—97’s are going to fall out of the 
inventory. Those which have been used as aerial tankers for SAC 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. And which are no part of MATS as of today-—-many 
of those are falling out, and I understand they are racking them up 
here someplace in Arizona for the purpose of cutting them up. They 
could very readily, and for about $18,000 or $19,000 per aircraft, be 
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converted to a useful aircraft. An even later model aircraft than the 
one that have already been released to the Air National Guard will 
be available later. 

We are going to have to explore this one a little bit later on, but 
| hope they won’t make metal kindling out of better airplanes than 
they have already released to the Air National Guard, and will let 
that hang fire until we at least consider the subject. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. What do you think, Mr. Smart, of having the com- 
mittee write a letter to the Secretary of the Air Force saying we asked 
for an inquiry on what they are doing with those planes? 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Bray, you raise a good point. And this is directly 
in connection with the fact that as more KC-135’s become available 
us tankers for the B-52, about two or three to one of your C—97’s 
fall out of the inventory. So there is going to be a very large number 
of C-97’s made available, and unless assigned to some useful purpose 
in our reserve forces, they are scheduled to be cut up. 

Mr. Bray. I think that letter should be written immediately. 

(Further remark requested off the record, and further discussion 
stricken from the record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. I think Mr. Bray’s suggestion is very good. 

Maybe —Mr. Smart, if you could get a letter off and ask him to 
give the committee an explanation on the models and the comparable 
hours and conditions of those—what are they? about 24? How many 
of those planes are they giving to the National Guard—32 or 24? 

Mr. Smart. Forty-eight, as of now, I believe. 

Mr. Rivers. Ask him to compare the conditions and the age of 
the 48 with the ages of those—those that SAC will discard. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, before we are 
through here, I would like to schedule Gen. Wimpy Wilson, head of 
the Air National Guard, as a witness, who has this story, chapter 
and verse. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s let somebody get that report. That is very 
important. 

And, as you say, General Tunner, they are not any good if you 
don’t have something to repair them with. 

(General Tunner nods.) 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, now. 

Colonel Cook. To continue, Mr. Chairman, this action places some 
of the augmentation airlift under positive military control and 
discipline. In the future, we can bolster our military augmentation 
by reorganizing air units of the guard or the Reserve and by assigning 
them transport aircraft as they phase out of the active Air Force 
inventory. 

To this point we have discussed our Nation’s wartime airlift 
requirements. We have seen what must be carried by the military 
and what may be carried by our augmentation forces. 

[Deleted.] 

Another point of concern is the reliance which we place upon the 
use of island bases in the Pacific and the Atlantic. 

[Deleted.] 

In summary, to meet our general war readiness objective, the 
Military Air Transport Service must: 
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First, maintain a trained force in being. This force must be 
organized, manned, and equipped, and exercised at a rate which will 
guarantee an immediate and acceptable response to wartime 
requirements. 
cond, reduce our reliance on island bases and obsolete equipment. 

Modern aircraft provide the only answer. 

And last, our augmentation forces must be readily responsive to 
DOD requirements and subject to firm military control and equivalent 
discipline of that applicable to the military. 


(Chart 2-30) 


While still maintaining a general war readiness posture during 
peacetime, MATS also has the responsibility to provide airlift for 
emergencies or contingency operations in various parts of the world 
in support of national policy. 

Mr. Rivers. Right back there—— 

Mr. Rivers. You are Colonel Cook, aren’t you? 

Colonel Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Before I forget it, let me tell you what a good job you 
are doing. 

Colonel Coox. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You said we have to quit. Now, you said this in 
substance—at least, this is what I heard: ‘‘Quit relying on island bases 
and obsolete equipment.”’ 

I didn’t know you had any obsolete equipment. 

Colonel Coox. Obsolescent equipment, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. I just wondered. Because I thought you said 
you had obsolescent [sic] equipment. 

In other words, you were thinking out loud, just like I do, weren’t 
you? ([Laughter.| 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, since we brought 
that up—— 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Suppose, for instance, you were having to use the 
over-Atlantic route and you couldn’t use the Azores, how many of 
your scheduled flights would be unusable? What percentage would? 

General Tunner. I would like to answer that. 

We would decrease the lift across the Atlantic by [deleted] percent. 

Mr. Pricr. How many percent? 

General Turner. [Deleted] percent. 

Mr. Pricer. [Deleted] percent. 

General Bircuarp. A little later in the modernization presentation 
we will get into that a little bit deeper. 

Mr. Harpy. So if in the initial strike we lose our island bases, we 
couldn’t begin to meet this requirement. 

General Brrcuarp. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. [Deleted] percent would be out of the window over- 
night? 

General TunNER. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers. A couple of H-bombs, or even smaller, and [deleted] 
percent of your effort will be gone. And if one of them were Bermuda, 
[deleted] percent would be gone. 
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General Tunner. The loss of the three island bases—Bermuda 
Iceland, and the Azores—would cut our production across the At- 
lantic by [deleted] percent. 

Mr. a oom [Deleted] percent. 

General Tunner. On the aircraft we now have. 

Mr. Smart. Does that mean, General Tunner, going back to your 
number of trips necessary—w hat was it, 300-what? 

General Bircuarp. And 54. 

Mr. Smarr. 354. That [deleted] percent of those trips could not 
be made? 

General Brrcnarp. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. I see General Tunner kind of wrestling with this one, 
and you saying that is right. 

Now, what 1s right? 

General BrrcHarp. We reduce the ton-mile capability because we 
have to replace the tonnage with gasoline in order to fly direct from 
Harmon, for instance, to Chateauraux. So, therefore, we must cut 
the payload by [deleted] percent. 

Mr. Smarr. Well then, regardless of whether it is that 300-odd 
trips, what you are saying is that [deleted] percent of the cargo and 
people who could have been used 

General BrrcHarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Could not be moved within the same period of time? 

General Bircuarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. That is a more meaningful definition of it. 

General BrrcHarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We have gotten the best possible favorable explana- 
tion on the equipment at hand, haven’t we? 

General Tunner. So far, yes, sir. I think we have a good bit more 
to tell vou about this. 

Mr. Rivers. We don’t take into consideration if you lose a lot of 
your personnel, the replacement of your personnel, the fatigue of the 
crews, or on the turn-around, and the production back in these places 
where you produce these flyers. We haven’t gone into all that, have 
we? 

General TunNeR. Not as yet. 

Mr. Rivers. And nobody from the Defense Department has gone 
into it. I can tell you that. 

Mr. Price. Of course, they claim they have, but I don’t really 
follow them too closely. 

Mr. Rivers. On a sustained operation, you are going to have to 
scrape the barrel to bring an awful lot of people up to current status. 

General TunNeER. As you know, we are having an exercise beginning 
Sunday which is to test MATS’ capability to get up to this wartime 
capability from our present peacetime capability. 

Mr. Rrvers. Listen to this. 

General Tunner. We will have an exercise which takes about 2 
weeks. Part of this exercise is the movement of some 12,000 tons of 
cargo and 22,000 people to Puerto Rico. But all of MATS will be 
working at a highly sustained rate. And I trust that we can do this 
job. I think we will have a number of problems. Because it is an 
organization that has got to work. It isn’t just the crews that have 
to fly. The crews can do the job with relative ease. But the main- 
tenance people, the administrative people, the supply people, and the 
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flow of supplies have all to join together in order to make the organ- 
ization flow properly. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a total unified effort. 

General Tunnenr. It is. 

Mr. Rivers. And at the same time you have to implement your 
contracts with CRAF so that vou can tap your worldwide system, 
isn’t that true? 

General Tunner. We are using CRAF in other parts of the world. 
We are not using CRAF, of course, in the operation to Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Rivers. You are taking military planes eff of other runs and 
substituting CRAF on those runs? 

General Tunner. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. And that is going to cost you how much? 

General Tunner. I think it is in the vicinity of $5 or $6 million. 

Mr. Rivers. $5 or $6 million. 

Mr. Pricn. Well, General 

Mr. Rivers. You have a question? 

Mr. Price. While this test will be a very worthwhile thing and an 
interesting thing, an experiment, we have to remember here, too, that 
we are putting a lot of time and effort into setting it up. You won’t 
do that when vou get into an actual emergeney condition situation. 

General TunNer. Yes, sir; we have been working on this for a long 
time. 

Mr. Price. That is right. This a planned thing that vou are 
working on. 

General TUNNerR. It is a wonderful exercise. 

Mr. Rivers. The JCS has a lot of planes. They have a plan for 
vou in |deleted] and one in the Middle East, and everything like that. 
You won’t have any trouble implementing a thing like this in [deleted] 
would you? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Smarr. You better withdraw the question. 

General TunNneEr. It depends on how you define “like this,”’ sir. 

{Laughter.] 

Mr. Rivers. Just something like a general war, that is all. 
[Further laughter.] 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, the point that Mr. Price raised is a 
very, very valid and important point. 

This Puerto Rico proposition, vou are planning the details of that 
somewhat at your leisure, but you won’t be able to do it if you are 
called on to put one of these plans into effect. 

General TunNER. We haven’t had this type of maneuver before. 
It is the first real maneuver of this magnitude between MATS and the 
Army, I would say, since the war, when ATC worked with the Army 
and of course was part of the Army. 

Mr. Harpy. I think it is fine that you are doing it. But the result 
of it will hardly be too good a yardstick to determine the effectiveness 
of putting one of these warplanes into operation on short notice. 

General TunNner. True. But it is as close as we can get. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

General BrrcHarp. One of the great benefits of that maneuver, sir, 
is the fact that we have never exercised, as General Tunner has said, 
with the Army in this magnitude. 

Now there are a lot of details that we have to work out, like how 
does FAA handle such a tremendous load of aircraft. 
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We have been working with them for weeks and months to deter- 
mine this. But once we have done this and once we have found out 
what the bugs are and written it out of our plan, if we have to go for 
the real thing, we know exactly what we have to do, and it won’t take 
us weeks and months to do it because we will have had the benefit of 
this exercise. 

Mr. Harpy. That is why it is so important that you get this 
exercise on the road. 

General Brrcnarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And it is also important, it seems to me, that vou 
don’t let this long a gap occur before you have another one, so you will 
be up with the changes that occurred in the meantime. 

General BircHarp. We have asked-—— 

Mr. Rivers. How long did it take you to get these people who are 
in charge to agree to let vou spend that $6 million on this exercise? 

General TunNeER. Well, actually, it was placed in the budget last 
year. The figure, I believe, was $10.6 million. And, of course, we 
will be using $10.6 million. Some of it will go for other costs, other 
than the purchase of commercial airlift. 

So we are, I suppose—I don’t know, but I dare say it has been in 
for a year, has it not, in the budget? 

General WueE tess. I think it has; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sura. A vear ago January, sir. 

General TuNNER. A year ago January; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Didn’t some of these CRAF people tell you not to 
have it in the summer because it would interfere with their vacation 
schedules, and you had to put on this war when it was convenient? 

Mr. Smart. Convenient for the tourists. 

General TunNeErR. I don’t recall. {Laughter.| 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t deny it, though, do vou? 

General TUNNER. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t deny it, though, do you? Go ahead, 
General. 

General Tunner. I think the prices might have been a little 
different. 

Mr. Rivers. There wouldn’t be the conflict, when I was going 
down to see some of this stuff on a 707, of not interfering with some 
of these “good will ambassador” planned trips? 

General TuNNER. Will it interfere? 

Mr. Rivers. I mean riding the 707. We don’t want to incerrupt 
anybody. 

General TuNNer. We think it is a wonderful thing for you and any 
Congressman to attend this, and we are proud of the fact that you 
would do that. 

Mr. Rivers. I was talking about riding on a 707. Would that 
interrupt any good will ambassador’s plans? 

General TunNEr. I don’t think so, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Good. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, regarding this trip, I think it is very fine 
io go down there. I am looking forward to it. But 1 notice the plan 
was on a Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, or a Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday—— 

Mr. Smart. Probably Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
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Mr. Bray. During which the Speaker, if something that is pretty 
important is there, objects to our leaving. We understand his 
position. 

Could there be a couple of days of a weekend in that, say Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday, or something like that? Because usually 
nothing happens on Monday, but usually something does happen on 
‘Tuesday or icilaeades or Thursday. 

General TunNnrrR. Yes, sir. Well—— 

Mr. Bray. That is just athought. I mean I just mention it now. 

General Tunner. There is, of course, a 10-day period when the 
maneuver will be most active. And during the first part of that pe- 
riod it is my understanding that quite a large number of Senators will 
be going down. We understood that in the second part of that period 
a number of you Members of the House would be going down. 

Mr. Harpy. Don’t let them get mixed up, General. [Lavghter.| 

Mr. Rivers. Have you the names of everybody who is going? 

General TunNeEr. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Rivers. Through the Armed Services Committee or 

Mr. Smart. There are four different committees in the House. 
There is this committee, there is the Government Operations Com- 
mittee, there is the House Appropriations Defense Subcommittee, and 
there is the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, all with 
some interest in this airlift, either the military or civilian side of it. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. That is the same for the Senate; isn’t 
it? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Mr. Bray. What day do you think we will go, Bob? Has that 
been worked out? 

Mr. Smart. The current schedule is the 22d, 23d, and 24th of 
March, which is Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of the week. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, if any of our group wanted to stay over there 
over the weekend, that could be arranged. You will have plenty of 
airlift coming back. 

General Tunner. Without difficulty. It is my understanding that 
the airplane will go into San Juan, and from there you will be picked 
up for trips to the Navy base, which we are using. 

Mr. Rivers. Roosevelt Roads, you mean? 

General TunNER. Roosevelt Roads, and also Ramey Air Force 
Base. 

Mr. Rivers. Are those the only two airbases vou are going to use? 

General TunNeEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. They are the only two down there? 

General TunNner. That is right, for this type of airplane, for the 
tvpe of airplane we are using. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General TuNNER. Other than the commercial field, which, of 
course, is pretty busy this time of the vear. 

Mr. Rivers. I know that. 

General Tunner. You will be landing at the commercial field. 

Mr. Rivers. Now where were we? 

Colonel Cook. Continuing, Mr. Chairman: While still maintaining 
a general war readiness posture during peacetime, MATS also has the 
responsibility to provide airlift for emergencies or contingency opera- 
tions in various parts of the world in support of national policy. 
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These emergencies or contingencies fall into two categories: Those 
contingencies that could arise during peacetime and for which formal 
plans are written, and those contingencies that are possible but for 
which no formal plans are written. 

Those contingencies that are anticipated during peacetime are 
planned for much in the same manner as for general war. Limited 
war plans, sometimes called contingency plans, brush-fire plans, or 
small war plans, provide planned actions in support of this type 
emergency operation. 

(Chart 2-31) 


Perhaps the best way to show how MATS supports possible con- 
tingency or brush-fire operations is to review some recent examples of 
emergency airlift in action. 

Back in July of 1958, MATS was carrying out its war readiness 
training in a routine fashion exercising our airlift system throughout 
the world by transporting personnel and cargo to our Armed Forces 
overseas. In other words, we were training and maintaining the 
readiness required in the event of an emergency. Recall that we 
constantly maintain on a ground alert a certain number of aircraft to 
support our nuclear strike elements in the event of the outbreak of 
general war. 

(Chart 2-32) 
|Deleted.] 
(Chart 2-33) 


In this instance, aircraft that were in England, France, the Azores 
Islands, were diverted by means of our communications network to 
Rhein Main Airbase in Germany—the designated rendezvous for the 
task force. Our first aircraft landed at Rhein Main in less than 
5 hours after H-hour and the total task force was in place and air- 
lifting troops and vital cargo to the troubled spot in the Middle East 
well ahead of the deadline established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
These 36 aircraft remained in Europe for over 2 months and because 
of their size and capability constituted the backbone of the theater 
airlift fleet. They flew over 7,000 flying hours moving over 5,000 
tons of cargo and 5,000 troops between central Europe and_ the 
Mideast. |Deleted.] 

(Chart 2-34) 


In addition, MATS operated 120 special trips from the United 
States direct to Lebanon, carrying high priority personnel and cargo 
to satisfy the special requirements of the Army, the Navy and the 
Air Force. [Deleted.] 

(Chart 2-35) 


But this was not to be all. In late August of 1958 the Chinese 
Communists began to shell the offshore island of Quemoy and the 
stronghold of Formosa was threatened. Immediate action was 
required and a composite air strike force of the Tactical Air Command 
was ordered to the Far East. As in any deplovment, this military 
force required transportation, and, of course, only air transportation 
could provide the reaction time needed. The preconceived plan in 
support of this striking force was to operate [deleted] trips from 
[deleted] bases in the United States, but as in all emergencies, plans 
are only a basis for action. [Deleted]. 
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(Chart 2—36) 


In this case, the existing plan was modified on the spot and the jet 
fighters and bombers of the striking force were actually supported by 
[deleted] airlift trips from [deleted] bases, again demonstrating the 
need for flexibility in our airlift forces. This deployment, as in the 
case of the airlift task force deploved to the European theater, was 
made without public knowledge. Our concept of direct support to 
troubled areas was again proven, for each segment of that striking 
force was in place, ready for use, shortly after “the execution order to 
move was published. [Deleted.] 


(Chart 2—37) 


In addition, a modern version of the Biblical “Jonah and the whale”’ 
was developed. Operation Jonah Able took place—the classified 
deployment of an entire F—104 unit by air from Hamilton Air Force 
Base, Calif., to Formosa. This, to our knowledge, was the first time 
that an entire Air Force operational unit, including its aircraft, was 
airlifted as a complete package. 

Mr. Rivers. You could put that 104 itself in there, without taking 
off the wings. The wings are only 6 feet wide, aren’t they? 

Colonel Cook. No, sir; we had to remove the wings 

Mr. Rivers. You did? 

Colonel Cook. Mr. Chairman. {[Laughter.] 

Mr. Rivers. I just want to make it look better than it did. [Fur- 
ther laughter.] 

Mr. Rivers. How lond did it take to put those wings back when 
vou take them off? 

General Brrcnarp. It is only about [deleted], sir. 

Colonel Coox. There is little doubt that the sudden appearance 
of the Starfighter F—104 aircraft over the Formosan Strait, and on 
the radar screens of the Chinese Communists, caused revision in their 
aggressive plans. 

Thus, our F—-104’s were moved to Formosa without publicity and 
the knowledge of any except those participating in the operation. 
The movement of this fighter unit required [deleted] trips, utilizing 
aircraft only available in the military inventory. 


(Chart 2-39) 


As was the case in the Middle East crisis, the operation to the Far 
East required additional special airlift from the United States direct 
to our fighting forces and allies. Eighty such special trips were op- 
erated during the period of crisis. me | 

These emergency operations served to highlight some interesting 
points: 

1. Because of the security and immediacy of the requirements, 
only a military force in-being could do these jobs. 

2. The MATS communications system, like that of SAC, permits 
the utmost in speed and flexibility in utilizing our aircraft. 

3. The presence of a part of the airlift force in all parts of the world, 
over and above the ground alert force at home, made the swiftness 
and reliability of our response possible. 
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To bring into focus the magnitude of the airlift job accomplished 
by MATS during that period of heightened world tensions between 
July and October 1958, let’s briefly look at a recap. 


(Chart 2—40) 


During this time period, we maintained on a constant ground alert 
(deleted! aircraft to support our nuclear strike forces in the event 
they were required. As you have seen earlier in this presentation, 
this ground alert has since increased to [deleted] aircraft. 

As you will remember, we provided 36 aircraft for the theater air- 
lift requirements in the Middle East and 120 special trips direct from 
the United States to support the armed forces in Lebanon. At the 
same time, we flew 144 trips to deploy a composite air strike force 
of the Tactical Air Command in addition to the augmentation of the 
Far East defense forces with the F—104 unit. We also operated ——— 
special trips from the United States to all fighting elements in the Far 
East. Finally, while all this was going on, it was paramount that we 
continue our readiness training since a likelihood of a general crisis 
occurring was obviously increased. During that time, we operated 
700 special missions and 8,100 scheduled trips in support of U.S. forces 
poised and ready throughout the globe. 

In addition to those contingencies that are actually planned for, 
other emergencies arise that are not included in existing plans. 


(Chart 2-41) 
|Deleted.] 

(Chart 2-42) 
[Deleted.] 

(Chart 2-44) 


In summary, from our experience in emergency operations, we know 
that the airlift provided by the military aircraft of MATS must— 
1. Be in a state of constant readiness, 
2. React instantly without public knowledge, and 
3. Must have the ability to expand on short notice. 
That concludes parts 1 and 2 of the MATS presentation, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
Mr. Rivers. Now, this would be a good place to stop. 
Mr. Smart, what is your suggestion? That takes care of two of 
these books, doesn’t it? [Laughter.] 
Mr. Rivers. We got three and four—and what, five? 
Mr. Smart. How many more parts are there to the presentation? 
Mr. Rivers. We have three more parts? 
Mr. SHea. Two major parts, sir. 
Mr. Smarr. Two major parts and one minor part yet to be covered, 
Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Rivers. What does the committee wish to do? Do you wish 
to meet this afternoon? 
Mr. Bray. There would be no use of it this afternoon. 
Mr. Rivers. What about tomorrow morning? 
Mr. Price. It is all right. 
Mr. Smart. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that General 
Tunner is the overall commander for this airlift, which starts on 
Monday—— 
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General TunNrER. Sunday. 

Mr. Smart. He has overriding requirements in that, and I think 
we are going to have to do our maximum to accommodate that 
exercise that has been so long in the planning stage. Everybody is in 
a bind, but something has to give. I don’t know what it is going to be. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, what is the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. Price. I would rather we meet this afternoon, if you want to. 

Mr. Rivers. What about you, Mr. Hardy? 

We may have some votes. 

Mr. Harpy. | don’t think we can possibly meet this afternoon. 

Mr. Bray. I doubt whether we could. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we will be interrupted a lot this afternoon. 

General Tunner. It will take us about an hour and 20 minutes, | 
believe, to finish the remainder of the briefings. 

Mr. Rivers. What did you say? 

General TunNnrErR. It would take about an hour and 20 minutes to 
finish the remainder of the briefing. 

Mr. Price. I think we can get that in this afternoon. 

(Further aside to the chairman.) 

Mr. SMart. I think there are going to be long speeches this after- 
noon, rather than quorum bells. 

Mr. Rivers. There is considerable debate left. 

Mr. Pricr. Why don’t we come back at 2 o’clock and finish it? 

Mr. Rivers. Can you try, Porter? 

(Aside in the committee.) 

Mr. Rivers. Well, let’s try to come back this afternoon at 2, 
because I don’t want to ask General Tunner to come in tomorrow. 
know he doesn’t want to come tomorrow. 

General TunnerR. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We will be here at 2 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12:02 p.m., the subcommittee recessed to 2 p.m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Rivers. Now let’s get started, Mr. Smart. 

We are now on which part? 

Mr. Smarr. We are on part 3, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Part 3. That is this book here, isn’t it, General 
Tunner? We have so many books. 

Well, this morning we finished parts 1 and 2. Now we have part 3. 
And General Tunner, you may take over. 

General TunNER. Sir, this afternoon we have, to start, Colonel 
Oglesby, who will discuss training rates, how we train, and our needs 
for modernization. 

Colonel Oglesby. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, Colonel. Would you give your name to the 
committee? 

Colonel OciEsry. Colonel Oglesby, sir. 

(The biographical sketch is as follows:) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CoL. HERBERT W. OGLESBY 


Colonel Oglesby was born in Brownsville, Tenn., May 21, 1920. He attended 
Vanderbilt University (Tenn). 1938-40 and graduated from George Washington 
University (D.C.) in 1951. 
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In World War II he flow 99 combat bomb missions in the B—24’s assigned in 
China to the 14th Air Force and later instructed in B-24’s and B-29 aircraft. 

Since World War II he has served as Assistant Operations of Headquarters, 
Air Force of Europe and in Headquarters of USAF. He is presently assigned as 
Chief of Traffic, DCS/Operations, Headquarters, MATS. 

He received the following decorations: Distinguished Flying Cross with Cluster, 
Air Medal with Cluster, Purple Heart, Commendation Medal with Cluster. 

Colonel OcLtesry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
you have seen in parts 1 and 2 why the strategic airlift force is in being, 
what its wartime responsibilities are, and some examples of how this 
force has been employed in the past in furthering our national objec- 
tives. In reviewing this, it then becomes apparent that much more 
than just airplanes and aircrews were utilized in meeting these 
requirements. 

(Chart 3-2) 


There is a necessity for a complete strategic airlift system which 
must be global in scope and capable of meeting any and all emergency 
situations. The essential elements of a complete airlift system are 
aircraft and crews plus— 

Command control. 
Routes and bases. 
Communications. 
Facilities. 

Personnel and equipment, 
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(Chart 3-3) 


These are the principal elements which must be meshed into an 
effective military airlift force through constant practice and training. 
It is essential that this training, particularly in the areas shown, be 
conducted in a manner and at a rate that closely approximatees its 
wartime employment. 

A parallel may be drawn to a factory which is producing at normal 
capacity. It cannot double production in a few hours. However, 
this is what MATS must do to meet its general war requirements. 
Airlift must be generated at a certain basic rate and functioning under 
conditions which approximate those anticipated during an emergency 
before any expansion up to emergency production is possible. 


(Chart 3-5) 


The major factors which must be considered in determining the 
optimum peacetime utilization of the strategic airlift system are— 
1. Supply. 
2. Maintenance, and 
3. Manpower. 
(Aircrews themselves are not the major problem.) 
In covering these major factors, there are certain significant con- 
siderations for each. 
(Chart 3-6) 


In the supply area, Rand Corp. studies have concluded that a low 
flying rate results in a low and erratic demand on supplies. Supply 
stock levels which are based on a low flying rate have questionable 
capability to support a surge to and to allow a high flying hour rate 
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to be sustained. Exercising supply support at a moderate rate in 
peacetime is a prerequisite to achieving the wartime rate. 

In the maintenance area, aircraft ‘dependability becomes known 
only through test and field operating conditions. Constant usage at 
an optimum rate is necessary to establish the dependability which 
will provide assurance that the aircraft can be flown at the needed 
wartime rate. At low utilization rates, mechanical failures are low 
and erratic. Low flying rates allow more hours per airplane to be 
available for maintenance and for functions other than flying. It 
means that lower manning and lower efficiency can exist in such an 
environment. However, as the flying rate increases, the rate at which 
nonflying functions are performed must be expedited through either 
greater efficiency, increased hours of work, more manpower, or all 
three. Again, like the factory, this maintenance production facility 
has to be geared to and functioning at a level which assures the neces- 
sary increase and surge to meet the wartime demands. 


(Chart 3-8) 


Now, in the next part of my presentation, as well as throughout 
the remaining sections, I will frequently refer to the 5-hour war 
readiness training rate, or our peacetime utilization, and the 8-hour 
rate which is required for war. Of course, the nearer your tempo of 
peacetime operation is to that required for war, the easier it is to 
attain the war rate. There have been many studies made on this 
subject and it has been generally concluded that the system must be 
exercised at approximately three-quarters of its war rate in order to 
be capable of immediately surging to that rate. We believe that our 
war readiness training rate should be established at 6 hours. 

As Colonel Cook previously pointed out, in war we are required to 
begin dispatching trips immediately. Now, in considering manpower, 
our peacetime manning is based on a normal 8-hour day, 5-day week, 
in order to support the present 5-hour flying rate. During an emer- 
gency, we would increase the work period to 6 or 7 days. However, 
this alone is insufficient to permit the surge to meet the 8-hour war- 
time requirements. 

(Chart 3-9) 


Extensive studies on the productivity of individuals reveal that 
after exceeding a 48-hour workweek, a loss of effectiveness is directly 
attributable to longer than normal hours of work. It is generally 
conceded that for every 4 work-hours added in excess of 48, only 215 
are effective. Let’s apply this to the increase required of MATS in 
transitioning from peace to war. 

First, in going from 5 to 8 hours daily utilization, a 60 percent 
increase in productivity is required. But because of the ratios of 
applied man-hours to effective or productive man-hours, MATS 
would be required to double the work period in order to achieve this 
60 percent productivity effectiveness. To do so, requires a 10-hour 
day, a 7-day week. 

(Chart 3-10) 


For example, under an 8-hour day, 5-day week, it requires 173 
monthly man-hours to be applied (per person) in order to provide the 
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140 productive man-hours needed to support the present level of 
strategic airlift training. As the work schedule is increased per week, 
the gap between applied and effective man-hours widens. To achieve 
the 240 hours per man per month needed to support the wartime 
flving rate, 303 work hours must be applied. This requires a 10-hour 
day, 7-day week. 

We feel such an undertaking is not insurmountable but certainly 
represents the maximum that can logically be expected with our 
present resources. 

Another point on labor productivity and the other factor is brought 
out by the problem MATS had expanding its capability during the 
Korean conflict. 

(Chart 3-11) 


MATS entered this operation with orders to increase utilization 
to 10 hours as fast as possible. Starting from its directed training 
rate of less than 3 hours, it took 11 months after the Korean operation 
began before reaching approximately 6-hour utilization. The reason 
for this is that the level of resources was at 4 hours rather than the 
directed 10 hours or the desired 6. The 10-hour rate was never 
reached, and as you may recall, the success or failure of the Korean 
action hung in the balance for too long a time. 


(Chart 3-12) 


Let us now look at specific examples of how MATS employs this 
5 hours in readiness training operations. 

Our peacetime training is divided among the three principal tasks 
which simulate those that make up our war mission. They are: 


(Chart 3-13) 


1. Special airlift training —missions in which MATS provides special 
special airlift for a unique high priority requirement of one of the 
armed forces. Here we must move cargo and personnel which re- 
quire special handling or delivery techniques. They may be in 
support of war plans, research and development programs or other 
projects of a high priority nature. 

2. Test exercise training—concerns practice in the employment 
of a number of MATS aircraft and personnel to airlift combat task 
forces according to specific war plans. 

3. Channel traffic training —this is repetitive air resupply support 
by MATS along established routes to principal U.S. military stations 
overseas. ‘To give you a better understanding of just what we mean 
by each, I will discuss them now in some detail. 


(Chart 3-14) 
SPECIAL AIRLIFT 


The characteristics of a special airlift are that it originates at any 
point specified by the user, delivers to a point which he designates, 
is usually devoted to his service exclusively, and meets the timing 
which he requires. 

49066—60—No. 54-9 
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(Chart 3-15) 


One of the most important missions in this category is missile 
airlift. Our activity here is threefold: 

1. Airlifting operational missiles from the United States to over- 
sea destinations. 

2. Airlifting test missiles from factories to test centers. 

3. And supporting and supplying the down-range stations along 
the Atlantic missile test range. 

To illustrate, consider the task of airlifting IRBM Thor missiles 
from point of manufacture to the RAF in the United Kingdom. 
Since the start of this operation, approximately 800 trips have been 
flown lifting a total of over 12,000 tons of equipment including some 
60 missiles. In addition, many missions are flown each month to 
support the U.S. missile and space program. 

The recent airlift of operational Atlas missiles to operational sites 
in Wyoming and the oversea deployment of Jupiter missiles to Italy 
are in this category. 

Another and very difficult special mission operation is the support 
required for the Navy’s Operation Deep Freeze. This is the fifth 
vear of this activity. 

(Chart 3-16) 


This operation required the positioning of a self-supporting MATS 
unit at Christchurch, New Zealand, to move required personnel and 
equipment from that point to McMurdo Sound. Flying from 
McMurdo, critically needed supplies were airdropped to scientific 
stations in the vicinity of the South Pole. During Deep Freeze V, 
114 trips were flown between Christchurch, New Zealand, and 
McMurdo, airlifting more than 800 (832) passengers and 600 (602) 
tons. In addition, 97 more missions were flown delivering supplies 
to scientific stations in the polar regions. 


(Chart 3-17) 


To summarize the special airlift activity, besides missile delivery 
and Deep Freeze, heavy equipment and supplies are also flown to the 
White Alice Microwave Stations in Alaska which form the western 
flank of our distant early Warning network, or DEW line. 

MATS has also supplied the weather and scientific parties located 
on the drifting ice islands in the Arctic Ocean. 

So, our special airlift missions occur from the top to the bottom 
of the world. 

These are but a few of the numerous special airlift missions MATS 
flies as a part of its peacetime training. Each in some way is a new 
challenge. 

(Chart 3-18) 


TEST EXERCISES 


You will recall our second area of readiness training was test 
exercises. These exercises are conducted frequently and periodically. 
They are designed to test current plans of extreme importance to the 
national security and to improve the procedures, techniques, and 
efficiency of the different services and commands concerned. 
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(Chart 3-19) 


In support of SAC, which was previously covered, 11 training exer- 
cises were conducted in 1959 with elements of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. These exercises are normally conducted on a ‘“no-notice”’ 
basis and require the same immediate response and critical timing as 
that previously explained by Colonel Cook. 

Following each test, a joint critique by SAC and MATS is held to 
determine any action which may be necessary to improve and refine 
the overall plan. In addition to these tests, some 300 special missions 
have been flown in support of SAC forces deployed to Europe and 
the Far East. 

(Chart 3-20) 


In support of High Note, the Tactical Air Command war plan, we 
conducted a number of mobility training exercises last vear. These 
exercises were designed to give initial training in air transportability 
to personnel of the Tactical Air Command’s composite air strike 
forces, CASF, as has been mentioned previously. This training 
proved to be most valuable in a test exercise called Spearhead. 


(Chart 3-21) 


Headquarters, USAF, executed exercise Spearhead without prior 
notice and required the deployment of some 60 combat and 27 support 
aircraft of the Tactical Air Command from five different U.S. bases 
to four airfields located in France. Fifty MATS strategic transports 
were dispatched to airlift the loads shown here. This exercise was 
an excellent example of exactly how this requirement must and would 
be met in an actual emergency. 

Although the Spearhead evaluation team reported that the MATS 
airlift support met or exceeded assigned flight schedules in the plan, 
they also brought out that in using the old reciprocating transport 
aircraft assigned to MATS, the critical support elements arrived in 
the theater some 10 hours or more behind the first tactical aircraft. 

You have previously seen some of the limited actions which have 
required the immediate response and utilization of the strategie airlift 
force in conjunction with U.S. Army elements. In preparation for 
such events, joint training missions are flown each month with ele- 
ments of the Army. 

(Chart 3-22) 


A normal month’s activity requires flying some 150 trips, involving 
approximately 1,100 flying hours. 


(Chart 3-23) 


In addition to this, MATS participated in several large joint train- 
ing exercises such as Caribou Creek, a deployment to Alaska and 
return; exercise Dry Hills, a joint training maneuver in the Pacific 
Northwest; exercise Dragon Head, in the Southeast, and others. In 
total, during 1959, MATS airlifted over 26,000 troops and 12,000 
tons of cargo in joint training with the Army. 

Beginning next week, as the committee knows, MATS will under- 
take the largest peacetime airlift exercise ever conducted. This exer- 
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cise will be titled “Big Slam.’ The overall purpose of the exercise is 
to evaluate the capability of MATS to surge to required wartime 
rates by type aircraft. 

Our troop carrier aircraft utilization rate will be increased from 2.5 
to 4 hours per day. C—133’s will be increased from under 4 hours to 6, 
and the belenee of the force will be advanced from 5 to 8 hours. Dur- 
ing the 2-week test period, MATS will fly approximately 46,000 hours 
versus a normal rate for the same period of about 28,000 hours. While 
conducting this exercise, MATS will retain a capability to cover un- 
known deployments which might occur as well as a constant runway 
alert capability in support of SAC. f 


(Chart 3-25) 


About 22,000 hours will be applied to support oversea U.S. forces: 
the other portion of this productivity will be devoted to a MATS/Army 
maneuver. The title of this maneuver is “Big Slam/Puerto Pine” and 
calls for MATS to airlift over 20,000 Army troops and over 11,000 tons 
of cargo from bases in the United States to destinations in Puerto Rico. 

To complete the Army movement, some 2,500 strategic airlift trips 
will be operated. During the 14-day exercise the airlift force will be 
flying over 46,000 hours. About 24,000 of these are being utilized in 
the exercise with the Army. It then becomes evident that the num- 
ber of troops airlifted on Big Slam/Puerto Pine could be doubled. 


(Chart 3-26) 
CHANNEL TRAFFIC 


At the beginning of my presentation, I outlined the specific reasons 
for flying the strategic airlift forces at a minimum rate per day. I also 
cited the need for a complete airlift system. In my discussion thus 
far on war readiness training, I have covered two of the three peace- 
time tasks which simulate our war missions. In our training in these 
first two (special airlift and test exercises), we would normally use- 
about half (2.4) of the war readiness training. The other half is de- 
voted to what we call channel traffic. This is the part of our overall 
training need that properly exercises the entire airlift system which 
must exist and is so vital to us if we are to fulfill our wartime airlift 
tasks. 

Let me take just a minute to explain more about channel traffic. 
As a part of the peacetime support of U.S. forces overseas, there is a 
requirement for air movement of large quantities of personnel and 
cargo to and from our principal oversea military installations. 


(Chart 3-27) 


For example, each month MATS moves about 90,000 people and 
13,000 tons of cargo between the United States and oversea locations. 
This is in support of U.S. military forces overseas which are committed 
as part of the overall national defense plans including alliances such as 
NATO, SEATO, CENTO, etc. Commercial augmentation is required 
to do this. 
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(Chart 3-28) 


When you saw the job that MATS must do in general war, in- 
cluding the critical requirement that must be satisfied by military 
aircraft in the first few days, you saw passenger and tonnage require- 
ments that must be moved along established principal air routes of 
the world to oversea areas. This is why we must maintain an 
en route capability and why we exercise the intermediate island 
bases with military aircraft moving traffic destined for oversea 
forces. We must have in being a complete system capable of effi- 
ciently handling huge volumes of military traffic moving within 
strict time limitations. Because of the urgency of delivery and the 
security measures which must be taken to cloak the military action 
underway—and these are the conditions under which we will operate 
in war—it is vital that we practice moving military aircraft along 
these ocean routes at the fastest pace possible. Thus there is an 
important need for all segments of the transport system to be well 
trained to meet the precise timing and huge workloads demanded. 
Both en route and terminal capability must be available, including 
emergency maintenance, loading skill in handling missiles, nuclear 
components and critical military hardware; in addition we must 
practice positive control of what is moving in the system; reliable 
communications and skilled management. All of these and more are 
involved in an in-being air transport system. All parts of the system 
must be well coordinated by training in peacetime. The systém and 
all its component parts are a basic requirement for doing our present 
wartime job. We feel it would be foolish not to insist on obtaining 
the most realistic training possible. This is the principal reason 
why MATS military aircraft carry cargo and passengers over these 
ocean routes in peacetime. We also feel that it would be foolish 
to buy airlift from somebody else to do the same job and thus pass 
along a double charge to the taxpayer. Some people who do not 
have a full understanding of the requirements for training a complete 
strategic airlift svstem have said that MATS should not be allowed 
to carry passengers, or cargo, in peacetime. 


(Chart 3-29) 


In other words, they are referring to that part of MATS’ peace- 
time flying whic h trains the whole airlift system—channel traffic. 
If we had to fly empty and were denied an opportunity to obtain 
realistic training for the entire system along the established air routes 
that will be needed in war, our standard of preparedness for our war- 
time mission would soon drop to an unacceptable low and the product 
of our training would diminish sharply. There is a certain part of 
our channel traffic that no commercial operator is interested in—that 
going to remote areas like Thule, Ascension Island—or that which is 
dangerous by nature—radioactive, explosive, etc. If we were forced 
to buy substitute common carriage airlift today and fly our military 
aircraft empty while training, it would cost the DOD many millions 
more annually for transportation. This point will be covered in 
more detail later. 
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To summarize this part, if we are to perform our job in general 
war or in other periods of national emergency, MATS must, for the 
foreseeable future, maintain in being the necessary capability along 
the principal air routes of the world to insure expeditious movement 
of whatever is required to be delivered to our fighting forces. Our 
en route capability must be fully exercised. It cannot be exercised 
properly with dummy loads or empty aircraft. We must afford this 
part of the system like all other parts, an opportunity for the most 
realistic training possible. We feel that this approach is both mil- 
itarily and economically sound. 


(Chart 3-30) 


The next part of our presentation concerns the advantages in the 
use of airlift as a wt mode of transportation. As we carry out 
the activities that have just been coocuied. we cannot help but see 
specific evidences of the tremendous dollar savings that airlift pro- 
vides to the DOD and the Nation; and, of course, to the taxpayer. 
Because we see this each day, we are strong advocates of greater use 
of air movement by all the Armed Forces. I would like to review a 
few examples of benefits that have been already accrued as a result 
of the wider use of air movement. 


(Chart 3-31) 


As most of vou will remember, not too many years ago, the Air 
Force, in order to move personnel overseas, operated a system of 
processing centers at both ends of the ocean routes. Individuals 
selected for overseas movement were ordered to these centers to have 
their inoculations completed and administrative records brought up 
to date, prior to leaving the country. Following this, they boarded 
a ship and moved slowly toward the foreign country of their next 
assignment. After additional processing, they finally, some 3 weeks 
later, became available for productive work. The pressure of lower 
manpower ceilings caused the Air Force to look for a better procedure. 
The Air Force then adopted its present policy of moving all its 
personnel to and from overseas by air. 


(Chart 3-32) 


The results of this policy were felt immediately and are displayed 
graphically here. On a worldwide average, this new system of air 
movement reduced the time lost moving to or from overseas areas 
throughout the world by approximately 14 days. If you take the 
average man-hour saving that occurs from air movement, multiply by 
the number of people moving throughout the year, the total saving 
can be reflected in equivalent man-years. 


(Chart 3-33) 


Thus, by the adoption of air movement, the Air Force has made 
available many more man-hours from its people. 
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(Chart 3-34) 


This man-hour saving, plus manpower spaces saved by elimination 
of processing centers, is enough to fully man 22 Atlas missile squadrons. 
The Air Force moves about 97 percent of its people by air. The Army 
has just begun a gradual progression toward the adoption of a similar 
policy. 

(Chart 3-35) 


The advantages of air movement apply to cargo as well as personnel. 
Again, I will use the Air Force as an example. Shortly after the Korean 
action, the Air Ferce became convinced that it could no longer afford 
financially to invest in huge stockpiles of combat support items over- 
seas. It was decided to substitute air movement. This decision was 
reached without regard to who would be the air carrier. Here are 
some of the factors considered in reaching that decision. 


(Chart 3-36) 


It is extremely expensive to establish stockpiles in overseas areas 
everywhere they may be needed and to include in each all the things 
that might be required. Another consideration is that the types of 
things now used by combat forces become obsolescent in a hurry and 
the Nation should not have to bear the huge cost of frequent turn- 
over of mountains of military supplies throughout the world. Thirdly, 
some types of defense equipment have become so complicated and 
costly that it is almost prohibitive to produce them in large amounts. 
Also, in some cases, only small quantities can be made available due 
to raw material or manufacturing limitations. 


(Chart 3-37) 


By accepting the air logistic concept, the Air Force was able to 
eliminate or greatly reduce the overseas depots and stockpiles. This, 
in conjunction with better communications—electronic supply data 
processing, etc., has resulted in tremendous dollar savings. For ex- 
ample, jet engines cost about $200,000 each and their procurement 
and overhaul represents a large part of the annual cost of operation 
of the Air Force. By adoption of air resupply, the Air Force has been 
able to greatly reduce the size of its jet engine inventory as well as 
other high value items. 


(Chart 3-38) 


In fact, since the end of the Korean action, it is estimated that 
roughly $7 billion have been saved by substituting air delivery for 
the oversea stockpile concept. This concept has been applied by the 
Air Force to all high-cost items. It is particularly important in these 
times because only limited quantities are available and individual 
pier Bar astronomical when the new weapons are compared with 
the old. 

These brief examples serve to show why we promote more use of 
airlift in peace. It can do much to reduce the procurement and 
transportation costs of the military departments as well as insure 
more efficient use of technically trained individuals. 
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The demand for airlift in the national civilian economy has risen 
sharply in the past 10 years. 


(Chart 3-39) 


This increase in cargo and passenger movement is being brought 
about by realization of the overall economy and convenience which 
accrues from air movement. 


(Chart 3-40) 


Department of Defense use of airlift in fiscal year 1960 increased 
also over 1959 but not at the same rate. MATS has been an enthusi- 
astic advocate within the Department of Defense for promoting full 
use of this valuable asset. We don’t advocate additional use of air- 
lift in order to move more by military aircraft, not to justify greater 
numbers of military transports. On the contrary, we believe that all 
airlift requirements over and above those moved by efficient use of 
our war readiness training should be moved by the civil industry. 
Our byproduct is relatively stable. 


(Chart 3-41) 


Thus, if the total requirement for airlift of the Department of 
Defense increases throughout the years, we foresee the need for pro- 
curement in time of peace for more and more civil air augmentation, 


(Chart 3-42) 


This can be then both a means to get the most out of the defense 
dollars appropriated and a means of promoting the growth of civil air 
industry. 

You have been shown the vital war task that MATS must continu- 
ally and instantly be prepared to execute. To do this, we require 
appropriate types of modern aircraft. 


(Chart 3-43) 


Modernization of the MATS force is a subject with many ramifica- 
tions. It us our opinion that the need for modernization has become 
critical. Of prime concern is the obsolescence of our strategic force. 
With the exception of the C-133, the entire MATS force is obsolescent 
in speed, range, and overall capability. 


(Chart 3-44) 


It is composed primarily of piston engine prop-driven aircraft most 
of which have already sds ow their design life expectancy. They 
are becoming increasingly expensive and difficult to maintain. We are 
concerned regarding our future ability to support our assigned war 
tasks. 

(Chart 3-45) 


The technology and development of weapon systems has far sur- 
passed the development of strategic airlift systems. The World War 
II B-17 has been replaced by the sixth generation weapon the B—29 
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through the B-58 with the mach 3 B-70 under development. A 
similar pattern of development has been followed in the fighter area 
from the P-51 through the F-106. These systems have not only 
progressed in speed from 200 miles per hour to about 2,000 but their 
range has increased severalfold while the bulk of our present strategic 
airlift force was designed or constructed during or immediately sub- 
sequent to World War II. In the prosecution of the cold war a show 
of force at the proper time and place is imperative. For this type 
emergency we must be capable of moving entire airborne divisions on 
short notice to any place in the world and deliver them within a few 
hours as a complete fighting force. The airlift foree must be modern- 
ized if it is to be able to support our national objectives. 


(Chart 3-46) 


Our strategic airlift requirement is to satisfy three tasks. First a 
large aircraft for movement of outsized cargo an austere workhorse 
transport which forms the mainstay of the strategic force and a fast 
reaction aircraft to operate in direct support of the Nation’s nuclear 
strike forces. 

(Chart 3-47) 

As just stated one requirement for modernization is for a large 
aircraft capable of moving missiles and heavy bulky equipment for the 
Army, Navy, Marines, and Air Force. 


(Chart 3-48) 


I will not dwell on this requirement since it is presently satisfied by 
the C-133. This aircraft has intercontinental range in the Atlantic 
area with a reasonable payload. However in the Pacific without 
island bases it has extremely limited capability. 

Mr. Rivers. What does that 133 cost, now that is in production? 

Colonel Ociesry. I don’t know, sir. 

Colonel Jones. We don’t have it. 

Mr. SHea. $10%4 million. 

General BircHarp. Now? 

Mr. SHEA. Sir, the average cost on the C-133 was about $10 
million, for the 50 aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. If you got 25 of them today, right today, what 
would it cost you, $10 million apiece? 

Mr. Suea. Sir, I couldn’t give you an answer, but it would be 
something below the $10 million average, since you have already paid 
for the development cost of the aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. I am not talking about what you paid for it. 

Mr. Suga. No, sir. I have no quotation now. We can supply an 
estimate for the record. 

Mr. Smart. That is on the basis of 50 produced, which completes 
lfurther aside]. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand. It gets cheaper and cheaper. 

If a man, starting fresh, went in there and said, “‘I want 50 planes,’ 
he would get them for less than $10 million apiece? 

Mr. SHea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I would think he would get it. 


’ 
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Colonel Jongs. Sir, the C-133B’s which is the follow-on aireraft— 
excuse me. General Birchard has the figure there. 

General Brrcnarp. C—133B, $6.7 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. So it would come down now to $6.7 million? 

General Brrcuarp. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. What is the difference in the “A” and the “B’’? 

General Bircwarp. The cost of the first 12 C—133A’s was $13.6 
million, and the next 23, $6.6 million each. Then the next 15 were 
B’s at $6.7 million each. 

Mr. Rivers. What is the difference in the performance and con- 
figurations, and everything else? 

General Brrcnarp. The “B”’ is a little bit better performer, by a 
couple of thousand pounds, on the same range, and the clamshell 
doors have been adapted so it will take the largest of our missiles. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

And with the same engines, and so on? 

General Brrcnarp. And that includes the Titan. 

Mr. Rivers. The same engines and the same everything? 

General Brrcuarp. Yes, sir. It is a little more powerful. 

Mr. Rivers. They have just gotten the bugs out of them. They 
made it larger for missiles, or whatever you want to put in it? 

General Brrcnarp. Yes, sir, the improvements of the model. No 
major change, except the back end. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Colonel. 

Colonel OcLEspy. Our next requirement is for a low operating cost 
austere workhorse cargo aircraft. 


(Chart 3-50) 


The workhorse airplane will be the backbone of the strategic force. 
It will fill a requirement in which there exists today a void in both 
the military and civil inventory. Such an airplane, primarily cargo 
but with convertible troop seats, can be developed jointly with FAA 
for both civil and military use. However, the military requirements 
should be overriding since they are dictated by national security. 


(Chart 3-51) 


The workhorse airplane should be designed as an efficient transport 
with truck bed height loading and capable of carrying a reasonable 
payload over intercontinental range. It should have a direct operating 
cost of approximately 4 cents per ton-mile. Speed is important, but 
secondary, to utilitv, range, and productivity. With the recent 
refinement of the turbojet engine, commonty referred to as a ‘‘turbo- 
fan,”’ or “‘bypass”’ engine, a suitable aircraft can be developed within 
the present state of the art; further, if this airplane was available today, 
it could also do the fast reaction task. However, past experience 
indicates that development and production of this type weapon system 
in operational numbers will require approximately 5 years. This is 
too long. It goes without saving that all else being equal, we would 
prefer the full development of a complete weapon system. We need 
a modern aircraft now and a compromise may be necessary. Such 
a compromise might be a split buy. 
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One course of action may be to begin the initia! modernization of 
MATS with modified off-the-shelf procurement which would dovetail 
with the beginning production of the new aircraft to be developed. 

Although these off-the-shelf modifications would not fully meet our 
requirements and would probably have a direct operating cost slightly 
higher than our 4-cent-per-ton-mile goal, they are attractive due to 
their early availabilitv and the overall cost of modernization being 
less than that required for procurement of new development only. 
When we consider the age and condition of the strategic airlift force, 
and the job that must be done, we feel immediate action is necessary. 


(Chart 3-53) 


Our third requirement is for a modest number of fast-reaction, long- 
range aircraft to be utilized in direct support of the Nation’s nuclear 
strike forces. 

Mr. Rivers. This would be a turbojet? 

General TunNner. No; it could be either—a turbojet or a turboprop. 
We don’t specify it. 

Mr. Rivers I see. 

Colonel Oaiessy. This requirement dictates immediate reaction 
and consequently these aircraft and crews are maintained on constant 
alert and would be provided from the just mentioned off-the-shelf 
split purchase. You will recall earlier I stated that the workhorse 
airplane could do this job if it were available. The point here is, 
we need these airplanes now and even the most optimistic view of 
the proposed aircraft to be developed places it well out into the 
future. There are basically three justifications for these requirements. 
[Deleted.] Our present obsolescent force has very little transatlantic 
capability without island bases and no nonstop capability in the 
Pacific. 

(Chart 3-55) 


With the known state of the art in antiaircraft surface-to-air 
missiles and the capability of the submarine in this regard, it is 
believed only logical that any enemy would attempt to deny us the 
use of our normal and most favorable overwater routes. In order 
to enhance the survivability of our force and to compound the enemy 
problem in this area, we must have the capability to vary our over- 
water tracks. To do this, we require an aircraft with sufficient 
range, altitude, and speed. We do not have such aircraft today. 

Mr. Rivers. What you are talking about now is the 707, aren’t 
vou? 

General Tunner. 707, DC-8, or Convair 600—something that 
could have the tail swung, or some similar modification. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that the Convair 600 or the DC-8? 

General Tunner. The 600. 

General Brrcnarp. The 600, which is the long-range version of the 
Convair jetliner. 

Mr. Rivers. That would be the 707-320, which would have a 
swing tail 

General Brrcnarp. Turbofan. 

Mr. Rivers. Turbofan. That is all? 
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General Brrcnarp. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rivers. And that would be off the shelf. 
Now, when could you get those? 

General Bircnarp. W ell, we have an estimate from the company— 
it is unofficial, We have an Air Force estimate that in 2 years 
18 months to 2 years—we start getting these aircraft. 

Mr. Price. General Tunner, just as an aviation man there, have 
you any suspicion of any structural problems in the swing-tail idea? 

General Tunner. I have talked to many of the manufacturers 
about this point, and they seem to think not. 

As a matter of fact, some people who are now building this airplane 
(or an airplane similar) are the Canadiar people, 1 believe up in 
Montreal. They are building an airplane called the CL—44, which is 
a turboprop airplane with a swing tail, and it, too, of course, could be 
added—although it is made in Canada, it could be added to this 
group of Douglas, Boeing, and Convair. 

But | know of no particular difficulties. They explain it this way: 
They say, “We folded the wings on the Navy airplanes so they can 
get in the elevators on their carriers.” 

And they folded many parts of them without too much difficulty. 
There is no reason why they can’t hinge the fuselage on this airplane 
so that it will work. 

Mr. Price. As far as you know, there is no apprehension on the 
part of people—— 

General Tunner. And those whom I have talked to I have heard 
no apprehension from. 

Mr. Rivers. Say you decided—say somebody gave you what you 
would like to have, three or four hundred million, which at least it 
would cost—that is just a drop in the bucket—and you would go out 
to buy. What would be your first step? You would get in touch with 
Wright-Patterson and say, “Check, on the chance I take, on the swing 

tail configuration?” 

General TunNER. Sir 

Mr. Rivers. Or would you leave— 

General Tunner. I would go to Air Force headquarters 

Mr. Rivers. What is that? 

General Tunner. I would go. 

Mr. Rivers. You would go 

General TunNneR. Yes, sir. “I would get all my technieal informa- 
tion from Wright-Patterson and from ARDC, 

But to discuss the spending of money and the types of aircraft thao 
we bought, it would be a matter for Air Force Headquarters, in their 
council meetings, to decide, along with concurrence, of course, of the 
Secretary and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Rivers. I know, but say you got by that. 

Your next step w ould be to go through Wright-Patterson. That 
would only take you 6 months or a year, to get through the step you 
are talking about now. It would only take you about a half year to 
get through the Air Force Headquarters. 

aant toncan. I think 





Mr. Rivers. Then you would go to Wright-Patterson. 

General Tunner. They are fast when they want to go. I think 
they do a pretty good job. 

Mr. Harpy. They don’t want to go often. 
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Mr. Rivers. What is that? 

Mr. Harpy. No, no. 

Mr. Rivers. Then you would get to Wright-Patterson. How long 
would that take? 

General Tunner. I don’t think it would take long because I think 
we could get the specs—as a matter of fact, they would be off-the- 
shelf spees. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman—leave this off the record just a minute, 
Sam. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. So what you would do would be to go to Wright- 
Patterson and they would take a prototype and test it with a swing 
tail? 

General Tunner. I don’t think so. I think they would discuss the 
matter with the manufacturers, as we would. 

But in order to have the Air Force position—we don’t always take 
the manufacturer’s word exactly as given. We have a check-through 
with ARDC and they in turn do the necessary technical interrogation, 
so that we have at least the Air Force position on the specs as outlined, 
to determine whether or not the aircraft is adequate. 

Mr. Rivers. Then it would have to go through Eglin Field, 
wouldn’t it? Wouldn’t they have to test it down at Eglin? 

General Tunner. | think possibly the first one, the protytpe would 
be tested there; yes. 

Mr. Rivers. | believe so. 

General TuNNeER. Or Edwards. 

Mr. Rivers. And that would take how long, if things went well, 
do you think? At least 6 months or a year? 

General Tunner. Well, I think that we could get an airplane o 
this type within 2 years, considering all of these problems that you 
have mentioned. And that is why we say if we were to buy an 
airplane—and this is the opinion of MATS and not necessarily the 
opinion of my superiors. Our opinion is that it would take 5 years 
to get one of these brandnew airplanes, one that has——— 

Mr. Rivers. That is the——— 

General TuNNER. Just a figment of the imagination, you know, of 
an engineer. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the $50 million job that they have scheduled. 

General TunNer. Sir, the $50 million is for research and develop- 
ment, and I do not believe that it has been earmarked for any par- 
ticular airplane. Am I correct? 

General WueExrEss. No; it is just for MATS modernization right 
now. It has not been earmarked. 

Mr. Rivers. The $50 million is marked to develop an airplane? 

General TUNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And that would take 5 years, in your opinion? 

General Tunner. If it were to be a new airplane. If it were to be 
an adaptation of the 707, the KC—-135, the DC-8 or the Convair 600, 
we probably could get the airplane within 2 years, without too nruch 
difficulty. 

Mr. Harpy. And then, General, I take it there isn’t anything we 
can do to appreciably improve our airlift position within those 2 years? 

Mr. Rivers. Except the 133’s. 
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General TunNeR. We could—the next type of airplane which is 
going to be discussed—you see, Colonel Oglesby was going to tell you 
about three types of equipment that we needed. One was this out- 
sized airplane requirement which is satisfied with the 133. Second 
was the workhorse. The third is the fast reaction airplane. 

Now, that fast reaction airplane we don’t need too many of, but it 
is in production now in the form of the KC—135 and obviously as fast 
as we could get our money in the production line we would get that 
type of airplane out. And It would satisfy one of our requirements. 
So I think that within 12 to 15 months we probably could start 
improving our fleet. 

Mr. Rivers. So you would get the fast reaction. That is the one 
you keep on alert, isn’t it? 

General TunneEr. That is the one we keep on the alert. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the one that takes the place of these [deleted] 
that you have ready now? 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Then you would get that—that would be in the form 
of an adaptation of the 135, or something similar? 

General TunnerR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Then your next would be the workhorse. Would 
that be? 

General TunNErR. That would be—l[addressing operator of slides] 
go back. It would be either the SOR airplane, the one that we are 
discussing, or the Air Force is discussing with the FAA. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the five similar types of aircraft. 

General Tunner. Or the adaptation of the 707, DC-8, or 600. 

Mr. Rivers. The 707 vintage we will call that. 

General TunNeR. Yes. But it would have the advantage of the 
swing tail and turbofan engines. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. And that takes 2 vears. 

The best thing we can do between now and then is to pray. 

General TuNnNER. What vou can do between now and then, of 
course, is to buy the KC-—135 to fill this one requirement which hasn't 
been discussed. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, the workhorse is the SOR. That is your SOR 
proposition there? 

General TuNNER. This is the SOR, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, let me ask you something, General. To get 
these interim planes that we just discussed—and not the SOR—how 
much in dollars and cents have you suggested to your superiors? 

General TunNerR. How much have I suggested? 

Mr. Rivers. Somebody had to suggest something. 

General Tunner. Sir, I suggested $250 million. 

Mr. Rivers. At least $250 million. You asked for $200 million. 

General Tunner. I believe that was the figure, wasn’t it? 

General BrrcHarp. $250 million a year for 8 years. 

General TUNNER (addressing aides). I say to Air Force Headquar- 
ters. 

General Bircuarp. Yes; $250 million. 

General Tunner. I asked for $250 million; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. When did you ask for the $250 million? 

General Tunner. I think it was last fall. 
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Mr. Suna. Last fall; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. When did they turn down that? Two days afterward 
or 3 days? 

General TuNNER. No, sir. It was considered very carefully. 

And certainly in justice to the Air Force and to the Department of 
Defense—I look at this problem, obviously, as the commander of 
MATS, in other words, in our fashion, and they are trying to look at 
the overall problem of defense. And with the numbers of dollars 
that are available, they make the determination based on a wider 
judgment as to how the money will be spent. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Tunner. And they decided that $50 million was what we 
would get for development. 

Mr. Smart. For 1961. 

Mr. Rivers. For 1961. 

Mr. Smarr. For fiscal 1961 only. 

Mr. Rivers. For fiscal 1961 authorization. 

Now, Mr. Smart, have you any questions right there? 

Mr. Smarr. Well, what—you asked for $200 million to be included 
in the fiscal 1961 budget, is that correct? 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. And that $200 million was for what purpose? Either 
go for the SOR airplane or to buy some compromise such as we have 
been talking about? 

General TuNnNer. It was to buy—to start the modernization of the 
MATS fleet. 

Mr. Smarr. In other words, it was not to await the development of 
the SOR, but to procure something now, beginning in fiscal 1961? 

General TuNNeER (addressing aide). If I may have a copy of that 
letter 

Mr. Smarr. How many of that plane would have that bought? 

General TunNneER. It has been such a long while ago, | don’t re- 
member exactly how I worded it. But the intent was to start a 
development, and to start the procurement of a new MATS fleet. 

Mr. Rivers. You still would have to have something for the SOR, 
wouldn’t you? 

General TuNNerR. Yes, sir, we would still have to have money for 
the research and development of a SOR. 

Mr. Rivers. Then that would be $200 million, plus whatever the 
SOR would cost, isn’t that right, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Because the SOR is a figure that somebody put in the 
budget. You don’t know what the SOR is going to cost. 

General TuNNeEr. No, sir, that is right. 

Sir, | wonder if | could—after discussing it with you this morning, 
[ had something written up here which might explain our position on 
this matter a little more intelligently than I am able to give it offhand. 

Could I read it? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General Tunner. In my personal opinion, the outsized cargo re- 
quirement just mentioned is adequately satisfied by the C—133’s, 
which have already been ied and funded. 

With reference to the fast reaction aircraft and the workhorse re- 
quirements, we have recently completed studies which identify the 
numbers we estimate are necessary to do the projected war missions. 
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I am sure you realize that it is extremely difficult to get specific 
costs and finite estimates of the numbers of aircraft required when 
the aircraft being considered are not even on the drawing boards. 

Consequently, their exact capabilities have not been determined. 

However, based on our best estimates, if, for example, we were to 
obtain off-the-shelf aircraft, such as a swing-tail KC—135, | believe we 
would need a minimum of 45 for the fast reaction job. 

Pending the availability of a jointly developed workhorse airplane 
as an interim airplane, we could use an additional 49 of the general 
off-the-shelf swing-tail type. 

Mr. Rivers. That is 49 and 35? 

General Tunner. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Seventy-four. 

General Tunner. It is 49 and 45 —94. 

Mr. Rivers. Ninety-four. 

General Tunner. If we were able to get the 94 aircraft just men- 
tioned, we would need approximately 188 of the workhorse aircraft. 

The reason for this recommendation for a split buy is that we need 
the fast reaction aircraft now, and the type mentioned above could be 
available in 15 to 18 months, with the last delivery dovetailed with 
the beginning delivery of a newly developed workhorse aircraft. 

I am informed that it will take 5 years to get the first of these work- 
horse aircraft in the active operating inventory. 

As I previously mentioned, estimating the cost of aircraft which are 
not even on the drawing board is extremely difficult. And with this 
limitation in mind, we estimate that the off-the-shelf swing-tail type 
would cost approximately $4.5 million each. When considering the 
development cost of a new airplane, the jointly developed workhorse 
aircraft should average about $8.5 million each. 

We in MATS then estimate we would require about $250 million 
per year for 8 years. 

Mr. Brecker. For how many years? 

General Tunner. Eight, if we wanted to go that long. 

This means MATS would have in the inventory 50 C—133’s, 94 off- 
the-shelf swing-tail aircraft, and 188 workhorse aircraft. With one- 
half of 1 percent annual loss plus 10 percent command support and 
depot maintenance, the number available would be roughly 332 air- 
craft, less 14 percent, or 286 aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. That would take the place of all your present {inven- 
tories? 

General TuNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Then that is—what, 412? 

General TuNNeER. 447 plus command support aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. 447? 

General Tunner. Strategic fleet. 

Mr. Rivers. And none of those—you would completely phase out 
Aerovac? 

General Tunner. I did not discuss air evacuation in the Zone of 
the Interior. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

General TunNER. But these would provide the air evacuation from 
oversea theaters. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 
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General TunNer. And obviously these 286 aircraft would have a 
tremendously greater potential, airlift carrying capability. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Tunner. Than the present 447. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. Then it would phase out all of vour existing 
inventories? 

General TUNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Over a period of 

General Tunner. Eight vears. 

Mr. Rivers. Eight vears. 

General Tunner. If we took 8 vears. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General TunNerR. At $250 million a vear. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, may I| get this straight here? 

I am sorry I missed this discussion this morning and only got a little 
bit of these figures. 

As I understand you now, if we got an appropriation of $250 million 
a vear for the next 8 vears, vou would replace the 447 craft now in the 
fleet with 286 modern craft that would do a bigger carrving job than 
the present 447, or an equal job? 

General Tunner. They would do a substantially bigger carrying 
job, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Becker. Do you know how much in passengers and tonnage? 

General TunNeR. | can give you a pretty good idea by some 
comparisons. 

Mr. Brecker. An estimate. 

General Tunner. We estimate that with the present fleet to deploy 
a division to [deleted] which is about as far away as we might go, and 
would take 26.2 days. But with this new fleet we would do that job 
in 10 days, and also move a four-wing CASF, which General Lem- 
nitzer said he would want to have in attendance. 

So we would be doing—the CASF is about 20 percent of the divi- 
sion—so we would be doing 300 percent more with those 286 airplanes. 

Mr. SMart. Timewise. 

General TunNer. Timewise, timewise. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Becker. Timewise. 

Now, of the 286 aircraft, what would they be made up of? This 
swing tail 

Mr. Rivers. That is the KC-135. 

Mr. Becker. KC-135. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, that is finished. 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

General TunneEr. Ninety-four swing tails. 

Mr. Becker. Ninety-four. 

General Tunner. Fifty C—133’s—— 

Mr. Smart. Which we have. 

General Tunner. And 188 of the—— 

Mr. Rivers. SOR. 

General Tunner. SOR, less 14 percent. 

Mr. Brecker. Well, you have the 50 133’s. 

General TunNER. We have 29 of them. 

Mr. Becker. You have the balance bought? 

General Tunner. The others are coming along. 
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Mr. Becker. They are coming along. 

General TuNNER. They don’t have to be purchased. 

But what remains is still a $2 billion bill, roughly—very roughly. 

Mr. Becker. Now this is without—this comes in here, General, 
without the operation of CRAF. 

General TuNNER. Sir? 

Mr. Brecker. This is without taking into consideration CRAF, or 
taking CRAF into consideration. 

General TuNnNER. By the time we acquired, in my estimation, all 
of these airplanes—in other words, in 8 years—-I feel confident, as an 
amateur in business, there would be a promotion in the regular develop- 
ment in the use of aircraft for the carrying of supplies. So there would 
be a need for a CRAF in some areas, yes, sir; a CRAF or a guard. 

Mr. Becker. Well—— 

General Tunner. Or both. 

Mr. Becker. You see, General, one of the greatest difficulties in 
in this whole problem—and my mind reverts back. [ think you were 
before Mr. Rivers’ committee 3 years ago on the MATS program. 
You remember? 

General TunNeErR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Well, at that time we went into the use of CRAF. 
Now in this program for airlift we also had expressed that CRAF 
would be part of the strategic airlift. 

(General Tunner nods.) 

Mr. Becker. But in your figures, of these 286 planes, you wouldn’t 
utilize CRAF. 

General TuNNeER. Sir, if we used the 332 with 14 percent less or the 
286 planes, we would reserve only enough to do the quick response 
job for SAC [deleted]. 

The remainder of the airplanes would be used in carrying the 
Army division and the CASF, that is, the tactical air force, to this 
location that we were discussing. 

But there are many other places in the world tha¢ are daily, hourly, 
demanding airlift. 

Mr. Becker. From MATS? 

General TunNrEr. Yes, sir; they demand airlift. So they would 
have to be supplied. 

For example, we couldn’t abandon the missile projects, if we had 
some—down-range projects and ice islands. And if we had troops 
and activities down in the South Pole, as we have, we couldn’t abandon 
them. So someone would have to pick up the job of delivering the 
support to them. Does that clarify it? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, except for one point. This program now that 
we are down to, this 286 new planes, over a period of 8 years, doesn’t 
answer the problem of what we are doing today in relation to CRAF 
in the general airlift. 

General TunNErR. Well, what we are doing with relation to CRAF 
is we are trying to get the standby contract signed. I think we have 
10 of them signed—10 out of 22. 

But as was mentioned this morning, we need more than that. We 
need legislation. 

Mr. Becker. Well, I agree—— 

General TunNnErR. Which will give us the assurance that we want 
to have. 
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Mr. Becker. | agree with that, General. That is the point we 
have been raising right along, the question of legislation, and 1 am 
hoping—I think the chairman has it in mind—that before we are 
through with these hearings we get the Airline Pilots Association in. 
Because they made a statement the other day in the press, I under- 
stand, about their availability and capability. 

I raise the question whether or not through legislation we could 
form some kind of an inactive reserve of airline pilots as well as crews 
and maintenance of that part of the CRAF program that is under 
contract. 

General TunNER. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. Of course, legislation would be necessary. 

General TuNNER. Yes, sir. 

Well, it is very difficult to find a substitute for the oath which mili- 
tary people take, plus the Uniform Code of Military Justice, which 
we are al subjected to. 

Mr. Brecker. I understand that, General. I know exactly what 
you mean, and I can appreciate it. 

General TunNerR. And I don’t think there is any question of 
patriotism or loyalty involved. It is a matter of insuring the job is 
done. You put us in uniform to do the fighting job, and, if you take 
some of us out of uniform, then maybe you can take the other half 
of the Department of Defense out of uniform who are not up in the 
frontlines. 

Mr. Becker. Then, General, why have we been fooling around 
through these years with this CRAF program as a part of this setup? 

General TUNNER. Sir, it is an outgrowth of World War II. 

Mr. Becker. What? 

General Tunner. It is an outgrowth of World War II and we are 
recognizing it. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, of course—-may | interrupt? 

Mr. Becker. Why, certainly. 

Mr. Rivers. General Tunner never has been sold on CRAF, to 
start with. He woke up and found he had CRAF. [Laughter.] 

I don’t want you to say anything. [Further laughter.] 

You just found that vou had CRAF. I know something about that. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Just a minute. 

But I believe what Mr. Becker was driving at: Your getting the 
286 planes wouldn’t affect your future requirement for CRAF or its 
successor? 

General TuNNeER. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. You would still need something in the future, whether 
it be CRAF or anything else. But you say some kind of implementing 
civilian airlift. 

General Tunner. Well, it depends on what vou do with the guard 
and the Reserves, and the airplanes which MATS discards, so to 
speak, and SAC discards. If these airplanes were to go to the guard 
and the Reserve, perhaps they could pick up this deficit. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Smart, have you anything 

Mr. Becker. In what? In crews and pilots? 

General TunNnER. In jobs, in the job to be performed. 

Mr. Becker. Job to be performed. 
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Mr. Rivers. There would be some kind of a requirement. 

General TuNNER. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers. There would be a requirement. 

General TUNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And a substantial one. 

Mr. Smart, do you have something 

General Tunner. I think there is a very large requirement today, 
equivalent to CRAF, within the United States in time of war. We 
have what is called the WASP—the war air service pattern. And as 
you may have noticed. we take all of the four-engine cargo commercial 
airplanes away from the Zone of the Interior and put them into 
CRAF. It leaves none for the United States. The U.S. economy is 
geared—— 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General Tunner. To a great deal of this airlift. So there is 
only —— 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I was telling Mr. Smart today. We 
have changed a lot since World War II. 

The pattern with the trains, that vou had available—what you 
had in World War II just aren’t available now. 

General TuNNER. So the only way you could move the industrial 
eargo of the United States, which is after all what makes for the 
the economy of the country, would be in the use of the 119’s, which 
are in the hands of the Reserve. 

So the military would be getting in the commercial business of the 
United States and the commercials would be getting in the military 
business overseas. 

Mr. Rivers. General, what did you do with the 74’s you had? 

General TUNNER. Sir? 

Mr. Rrvers. What did you do with that 60 or 70 74’s that you had? 

General TunNer. We had 11—and they were very fine planes 
and I think we just wore them out. 

Mr. Rivers. You didn’t use them very long, did you? 

General TunNeEr. Oh, yes. How long [addressing aide]? 

General Brrcnarp. About 7 years, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We took some of them up to Thule and you couldn’t 
get them out until the spring came, and you got to get C—54's in there, 
that were not working too well. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. Under your premise, General, leaving the CRAF— 
don’t think this is an obsession with me, CRAF, but it has been used 
so much, over so many years, as a dependable item in this airlift, that 
I want to get it out of the way once and for all and put it in its proper 
place. 

Now if we build up this military airlift, these planes, to this number 
that you mentioned now, then in order to keep them in proper train- 
ing, we will have to then be flying those in peacetime, as we call it 
today, over the various air routes throughout the world, carrying 
cargo and passengers, right? 

General TunNER. True. 

Mr. Becker. Now while I have no ax to grind for any private 
airline, commercial airline, this was the problem that came up, you 
remember, several years ago with the Slick Airways, Seaboard & 
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Western, and some other, I forget who it was, and they are complain- 
ing today, even, about the MATS planes carrying cargo over regular 
routes of the commercial lines, and thereby competing with them. 

Now would you simply increase this situation if we increased our 
number of planes, is that right? 

General TuNNER. We would increase what we could carry in peace- 
time; yes, sir. But I trust that the development and the use of this 
new method of transportation would progress in the Department of 
Defense as rapidly as it is progressing in the civilian world, and there 
would be new demands created for the use of air transportation for 
the movement of things particularly. 

Right now it has been estimated by some very competent authori- 
ties that between one-twentieth and one-thirtieth of 1 percent of the 
cargo, Which is moved, moves by air. And some competent authori- 
ties have said that 1 percent of the cargo which moves by air, which 
is relatively 2,000 or 3,000 percent more, at 12 cents a ton-mile, could 
be moved by air, profitably. 

So as airplanes are developed, as we get new airplanes, more efficient 
airlines, the demand for airlift will go up in the civilian world. And 
I am sure the Department of Defense will follow suit—the Army, 
Navy, and the Air Force. 

Mr. Becker. But they are still opposing this increase in MATS, 
the commercial cargo lines. I won’t say “the increase,” but the in- 
crease of cargo carrying, they are still opposing. 

General TuNNER. | 

Mr. Becker. And IT realize, General, that you said here several 
years ago | am refreshing ny memory— that if we are going to have 
a MATS outfit for an airlift, we also have to have the crews and the 
pilots, the flying crews and the ground crews in constant training. 

General TUNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. The only way they can be in constant training is by 
carrying loads 

General TunNerR. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. Over the regular routes they might have to fly in the 
event we have some outbreak or some emergency, is that right? 

General TUNNER. Yes, sir. I think if we were to get these modern 
airplanes, we would find that we wouldn’t have the dependency upon 
the island bases. So there would be some personnel savings, which 
would be rather substantial, in number of crews required as well as 
the number of ground personnel along the routes. 

Mr. Becker. So from what you say, if we are to have 447 instead 
of the 286, we would be spending $2 billion more to provide this, over 
8 years. But at the same time there will be considerable savings in 
stations and crews in the operations? 

General TunNer. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. It would be substantial, I imagine, if that is the case, 
from 286 to 447. 

General Tunner. The number of people or the manpower figure 
doesn’t decrease in the direct ratio of the decrease in the number of 
aircraft. Because we have found from our SAC surveys that these 
larger jet airplanes do take extra people. 

But there would be a saving, and it would be rather substantial. 

Mr. Brecker. Well, Gamnar 

Mr. Chairman, if you won’t object? 
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Would there be a possibility of working up some estimates as to 
savings, General? 

General TunNer. I think we have them. We can give them to 
you. 

Mr. Becker. Would you give them to us? I think they would be 
very interesting. 

General TuNNER. Yes, sir.— 

Mr. Rivers. Put those in the record, General. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

A total of 2,448 personnel spaces will be saved by a modern fleet. This, trans- 
lated into dollar savings is $14,893,000 per year. 

Also on the plus side of the economics advantage of modernizing MATS is the 
byproduct of our training—airlift. The value of this byproduct ranges from 
$786 million to $568 million annually, depending upon whether it is measured 
in terms of common carriage or contract rates. 

The modernization of MATS should not be considered solely in economic terms 
any more than modernization of SAC, with B-52’s, would be considered in eco- 
nomic terms rather than improved capability over the B-36. MATS must be 
modernized to keep abreast of technological changes, user requirements, and 
enemy capability. The strategic and tactical weapon systems have been replaced 
by the sixth generation weapon system, which has increased their capability 
severalfold since World War II. 

Mr. Brecker. If they go in the record, I may never see them, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you them there? 

Mr. Becker. I mean when they come in. I mean if we could have 
them called to our attention—before these hearings are over, | 
imagine. 

(Mr. Smart aside.) 

Mr. Rivers. Did you finish, Mr. Becker? 

Mr. Becker. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, have you anything? 

Mr. Smarr. No, I have no questions at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Colonel OGLesspy. Mr. Chairman, another justification for moderni- 
zation is illustrated here. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt right there for a 
second? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. I think you ought to bear down a little bit on this one, 
Colonel. [Deleted] 

Colonel Ocitessy. That is essentially correct, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Today, those recovery airplanes, as you have noted 
there, [deleted]. 

Colonel Ociespy. Sir, the aircraft there is misused. It wasn’t 
designed for this purpose, but we show it as the best we could do, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, all right. But that is the best one you have. 
And under the chart that you have shown there, under an assumed 
mission—which I presume would be a realistic one- 

Colonel Octespy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. That you have taken from plans. 

Colonel Ociespy. Yes, sir. 

[Deleted.] 

Colonel Octespy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smart. And then you go down to the C-118. 
[Deleted.] 
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Colonel OaLesspy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You call that postrecovery, or poststrike? 

Mr. Smarr. Poststrike recovery. 

Mr. Rivers. Poststrike recovery. 

That means, in the layman’s term, load it up again, so it can head 
out again? 

General Brrcuarp. Yes, sir. 

(General Tunner nods.) 

Mr. Price. That slide there takes into consideration the refueling 
job in flight, doesn’t it, for the B-47’s? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Brrcnarpb. That is right. 

General Tunner. The B-47 would be refueled, ves, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. [Deleted.] 

General TuNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So, after it refueled, dropped its bombs, returned and 
sat down, wherever it is going to sit down [deleted]. 

Colonel OcLessy. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Rivers. If you had a KC-135 configured for this job, how long 
would it take? It would get there 

Mr. Smarr. [Deleted.] 

General Brrcwarp. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Rivers. |Deleted.] 

Mr. Becker. They would both meet head-on. 

Colonel OGLessy. |Deleted.] 

As previously mentioned, the fast reaction part of the moderniza- 
tion problem would be solved in the off-the-shelf procurement. 

In the past, efforts to obtain MATS modernization have been 
defeated. However, the Nation’s defense posture cannot long afford 
to defer this necessity. Except for the C-133, we are operating an 
obsolescent, inefficient force and without modernization our future 
wartime potential is questionable. The problem is now critical and a 
solution must be found. 

Before closing, I would like to summarize the main points covered, 


(Chart 3-57) 


1. The strategic airlift foree must be realistically exercised daily. 
A 6-hour rate is desired. 

2. Our training must be realistic and applied to all missions. 

3. The entire military airlift system must be continuously exercised, 
not just the aircraft and crews. 

4. Future capability depends on modernization now. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Wild will follow me. 

Mr. Rivers. Colonel, you have done a very fine job. 

Colonel Oaitespy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Very fine job. Colonel, what are you going to tell us 
about? 

Colonel Wiip. Iam Col. Hugh Wild and I am going to talk about 
procurement a little bit, sir. 

General Tunnrer. Make it fast. 

Colonel Witp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t talk about the industrial fund, do you? 
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Colonel Witp. No, sir. Colonel Allen Jones will do that in just a 
minute, sir. 

I will review the Commander MATS procurement authority and 
responsibilities; Department of Defense policies; airlift procurement; 
major problems; and, in summary, review procurement actions 
necessary for improving airlift services to meet Department of Defense 
requirements. 

(Chart 4-3) 


Our procurement authority and policy emanates from the President 
and Congress through procurement channels to the Commander 
MATS. In the procurement of commercial airlift services, the Com- 
mander MATS makes no policy deviation without prior approval of 
higher authorities. The policies discussed in this briefing are based 
on Armed Services Procurement Regulations published by the 
Secretary of Defense and on Air Force Procurement Instructions 
issued by the Secretary of the Air Force. These regulations and 
instructions are based on procurement experience gained over many 
years and on the desires of Congress. We use the same general rules 
in procuring airlift that are utilized in buying automobiles or other 
products or services. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, you say on the desires of Congress. What 
branch of the Congress told you how to procure anything? Was 
that written in the appropriations bill or how, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. The Armed Services Procurement Act. 

Mr. Rivers. Armed Services Procurement Act. Good. Go ahead. 

Colonel Witp. The Secretary of the Air Force has been appointed 
the single manager for airlift services for all agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The Commander MATS has been designated 
executive director of the airlift agency. He has the responsibility for 
procuring commercial airlift for the Department of Defense in the 
United States and oversea areas. There is one exception. Within 
the United States, the Military Traffic Management Agency, which 
is administered by the Army, procures charter airlift for periods of 
up to 90 days for the Department of Defense, while MATS procures 
all airlift which extends for more than a 90-day period. 


(Chart 4-5) 


Now to review certain of the policies under which we procure 
commercial airlift. One of the most important instructions provided 
by the Department of Defense is that efficient and economic utilization 
of military transportation resources will be made prior to the employ- 
ment of commercial air transportation. This has been the under- 
lying policy in the procurement of all commercial airlift services. 


(Chart 4-6) 


The majority of our airlift is procured through open competition 
from within the airline industry and the number of airlines who com- 
pete has been increasing yearly. Our bidder’s list increased from 38. 
in 1956 to over 90 during the past year. This number fluctuates 
from month to month. 

The large number of carriers makes for keen competition which 
results in low prices. Some carriers have objected to this competition 
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and there have been many suggestions that MATS procure commercial 
airlift through established tariff rates, through discounted tariff rates, 
or through limited negotiations with selected carriers. 

Further, it has been stated that modernization of the commercial 
fleet is not possible under present policy. However, competitive 
bidding has been the practice and has resulted in low prices for the 
Air Force with commensurate savings to the taxpayers. To meet our 
national objectives, the carriers must equip themselves with modern 
aircraft suitable to meet military as well as commercial airlift require- 
ments. 

As previously mentioned, studies are underway to determine the 
most desirable courses of action that should be followed. 


(Chart 4-7) 


MATS follows small-business laws, in that prior to advertising, all 
procurements are screened by a Small Business Administration 
representative. Then a determination is made with the contracting 
officer as to which items should be set aside for exclusive bidding of 
small business concerns. We feel that particular emphasis on the 
small business laws is not necessary in the procurement of commercial 
airlift, as small carriers have been very successful under our competi- 
tive tvpe bidding. In fact, they were awarded over 90 percent of our 
last major procurement although only 40 percent was set aside for 
their exclusive bidding. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, right there. General Tunner, the Small Business 
Administration tells you, in effect, whether a carrier is solvent, whether 
he is current, whether his equipment is worth a continental, and 
whether he can perform after he gets the contract; isn’t that true? 

General TuNNegr. Sir, after a man gets on the bidder’s list and 
makes a bid, and if he makes a low bid, he is investigated by a pro- 
curement survey committee, which consists of personnel from MATS 
and Air Materiel Command as well as the FAA and the Small Business 
Administration. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

General Tunner. And all of them together decide whether the man 
is competent. 

Mr. Rivers. It can’t be said, then, that the small business laws 
make you take people to award contracts to that are not in effect 
sound contracts or that they have an element of risk in them. 

General Tunner. No, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. May I ask one question there? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Under the procedure you have just stated, would it 
be possible for a man with a lease in his pocket for a pool airplane, 
and with a letter of credit from the bank—if he had been on a bidder’s 
list and was the low bidder——would it be possible for that man to insist 
upon the award of such a contract to him? 

General TunNerR. He would have to have many things, of course. 
He would have to have a plane. He would have to have the guarantee 
of the aircraft. He would have to have the financial backing and the 
guarantees of it. And he would have to have a promise of the crews. 
He would have to have the promise of maintenance support, and then 
along the route he would have to have contracts with someone to give 
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him the maintenance and other support he probably wouldn’t have if 
he were just a mushrooming business. 

Mr. Smarr. Then how do we understand it? 

It has been alleged, and maybe loosely so, that men who have—a 
person, that is, who has a lease on an airplane and with a telephone 
booth for an office, can participate in your civilian airlift business. 

General Tunner. I think that is a little farfetched, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, but it has been said. 

And I say, if it were loosely said, now is the time to nail it down. 

General Tunner. My procurement expert over here is in this 
business all the way and | would like him to answer it if I might. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. Identify yourself for the record, Colonel. 

Colonel Lestir. Yes, sir. Colonel George Leslie. 

Mr. Rivers. Come up a little closer. 

Colonel Leste. Yes, sir. 

Actually, these carriers would have to be given an operating permit 
by FAA prior to the date of performance. Thev would either have 
to become a part 45 carrier or a supplemental carrier or a certificated 
carrier, as we know our larger airlines are. 

So that FAA—unless FAA gave them this permit prior to perform- 
ance, they could not perform under the contract. Therefore, if they 
were awarded the contract, by saying they would be given this permit 
by FAA we would have to throw them into default, since they wouldn’t 
be a carrier on the date of performance. 

Mr. Rivers. Everybody to whom—in response to Mr. Smart’s 
inquiry, evervbody to whom you award a contract is a carrier under 
the FAA Act? 

Colonel Lestiz. As of the date of the performance of the contract, 
they would have to be, sir. 

Not to get on our bidders list. They may have an inactive permit 
at the time they are on the bidders list, but if they are a low bidder 
then they would reactivate their permit with FAA prio~ to perform- 
ance, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, in effect, then, they are a carrier under the FAA 
Act? 

Colonel Lesuir. Yes, sir; when they perform for us, they are. 

Mr. Rivers. When he cranks up and heads for his destination. 

Colonel Lesuiz. Under one of the regulations of FAA, yes, sir— 
the part 45, part 41, or part 42. 

Mr. Brecker. Mr. Chairman, I had the occasion to check one of 
these paper outfits—and I think that is what Mr. Smart refers to—a 
paper outfit that put in a bid. And I received a complaint on it. 

I had a check made and I found out that immediately it came to 
the point of entering the contract, they were discarded immediately. 

This group that vou mentioned, General Tunner, had checked and 
found out that it was a paper outfit that had lined up his contractors. 
And he was in there and had the whole thing lined up. He had a good 
bid. But he was discarded immediately as not being a bona fide car- 
rier. Is that the way it works? 

General Tunner. That is the way it would work. There have 
been so many bids, though, in the past year, I don’t remember any 
particular case. 

Mr. Becker. I heard of this one within the past year. But it was 
discarded immediately. 
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Colonel Lestin. Sir, in fact, recently we defaulted a carrier who 
lost his air carrier certificate from FAA for certain violations of the 
Federal Aviation Act. So they have to have a current certificate of 
some sort with FAA to participate in our business. 

Mr. Rivers. Because I had introduced a bill last year—I don’t 
know whether you saw it or not-—-that MATS would be precluded 
from awarding any contracts to anyone that wasn’t carried upon 
the proper situation, under the terms of the Federal Aviation Act. 

The reason I did it: Somebody brought me this tale that I am 
telling you. 

General Tunner. I believe this is included in the President’s 
recommendations, that a certain type of certificate must be in the 
possession of the carrier. 

Mr. Rivers. Nobody can influence the FAA on the awarding of a 
certificate to operate an airplane. 

Colonel Lesure. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is based on cold, calculated qualifications, as a 
condition precedent to his flying the airplane. 

Colonel Lesuie. Yes, sir; they are very strict. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. I have no reason to question the FAA. I have no 
reason to question them. 

Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Colonel Witp. The next policy. MATS makes the maximum use 
of 1-year competitive fixed-price contracts. These contracts tend to 
attract the most capable carriers, and to provide stability in airlift 
programs. The use of these l-vear, fixed-price contracts provides 
advantages to both the Government and the airlines. Generally, 
the Government receives lower prices and is able to schedule and 
provide better services to the customer. It allows the commercial 
operator to plan ahead and better utilize his current equipment and 
resources. We believe that even longer term contracts would be 
more beneficial and would encourage carriers to modernize their fleets. 


(Chart 4-9) 


MATS often has a need for buying commercial airlift because of 
unanticipated airlift requirements. Call contracts, which are standby 
agreements with carriers, are used to satisfy this demand. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me interject right there. How long do vou think 
they ought to have a contract? For 3 years or 4 vears? 

Colonel Wiip. Yes, sir; we are talking about 3 vears in this. We 
will come to that in a little while. 

General TunNER. Should I answer it? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Tunner. One vear with our option, provided there is a 
superior performance for 2 more years. 

Mr. Rivers. Give you the discretionary power, based on satisfac- 
tory performance? 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, would you say possibly 4 years? 

General TuNNER. Well, we would say 3. 
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Mr. Rivers. Say I had a contract with vou. T say “General Tun- 
ner, I want to doa good job. I want to get myself about six or seven 
new planes.” 

It will take me 4 years to liquidate my obligation. 

General Tunner. I wouldn’t object to having the option for 3 
additional years, no, sir, 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t see how it could hurt. Because it would give 
you the incentive to weed out the least possible desirable people to do 
business with. 

(General Tunner nods.) 

Mr. Rivers. Because what we want—-that is, what | want, I want 
the best. If I can’t get the best, I don’t want to fool with them, 
myself. But they are taxpayers and some are good operators and 
they develop a fine relationship with the military and do a splendid 
job at the mimimum cost over the vears, possibly. That is not bevond 
the realm of possibility. 

General TunNner. Not at all. 

Mr. Rivers. So vou wouldn’t object to a 3-vear addition? 

General Tunner. I would not. 

Mr. Rivers. What would that require? A change in the procure- 
ment law, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Colonel. 

Colonel Wiip. Talking about the standby contracts. We cur- 
rently have such agreements with 24 carriers. While this type of 
procurement is more costly, it isa valuable management tool, which is 
used to satisfy operational requirements. 


(Chart 4-10) 


As I have previously stated, MATS is instructed by the Department 
of Defense to efficiently, and economically, utilize the military aircraft 
of the Military Au Transport Service prior to the employment of 
commercial air transportation. On the other hand, the congressional 
appropriation acts for the last 2 vears have set aside appropriated 
funds, with the stipulation that they be used for no other purpose than 
the procurement of commercial airlift. 

In 1959, when this set-aside was $80 million, MATS spent $70.4 
million, so over $9 million were returned to the Treasury, thus denying 
DOD the use of these essential funds. Had we been directed to buy 
more civil airlift than MATS required, it would be impossible for us to 
economically utilize military aircraft as instructed by DOD. 

In view of the DOD airlift policy recently approved by the Presi- 
dent, we believe the need for a set-aside of a specific dollar amount for 
commercial airlift to be unnecessary. 


(Chart 4-11) 


Now I would like to give you additional details on how civilian 
airline revenue from MATS has grown in recent years. In 1955, the 
first peacetime year after Korea, the Air Force procured $5.6 million 
worth of overseas commercial airlift to satisfy DOD requirements. 
Since MATS flies no more than necessary for war readiness training, 
the increasing demands for airlift by DOD agencies has resulted in 
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increasing the dollar amounts of our contracts with the airlines. In 
1959, MATS spent over $70 million for overseas commercial augmenta- 
tion to the MATS military foree. It is interesting to note that while 
the dollar figures have been climbing at a rapid rate, the cost per ton- 
mile has decreased substantially. This is one of the tangible ad- 
vantages of open competitive bidding, 


(Chart 4-12) 


We also buy special airlift in accordance with Department of 
Defense directives. The dollars spent on these programs cannot be 
applied against the $85 million reserved by Congress. At the present 
time, MATT'S has five different special airlift programs under contract 
for a total of $28.1 million. 

The Logair and Quicktrans programs are designed to provide rapid 
delivery of critical high priority, high value supplies and equipment 
to Navy and Air Force bases and aerial ports in the United States. 
You will note that we have not made a special logistic airlift procure- 
ment for the Army. While they do have a similar logistic system, 
they do it by short-term airlift procurement through the Military 
Traffic Management Agency. 

The Rocket Run supports the Air Force missile effort; the Alaskan 
POL contractor delivers petroleum products to remote radar sites in 
Alaska; and the Alaskan passenger contractor carries passengers 
within Alaska. 

We have recently received a requirement for aircraft with tail or 
nose loading capability to handle outsize cargo in the Logair system. 
This requirement cannot be carried in present commercial aircraft. 
We feel this will have an influence on the modernization of the Logair 
fleet by the airline industry. 


(Chart 4-13) 


For the year ending June 30, 1959, including the airlift procured by 
MATS, the Defense ‘Department paid civil air carriers for air trans- 
portation $231.6 million. 

Mr. Price. What is that figure made up of? You say you have 
spent up to $80 million—no, $70.4 million for the procurement 
available there for MATS. Now, what is the rest of that figure made 
up of? 

General TunnerR. Mostly transportation requests here in the Zone 
of the Interior. 

And of course, a number of people, such as people in South American 
countries- and Central American countries, where there is no MATS 
run, move themselves and their families to and from their stations by 
commercial air. 

Mr. Price. That is overall Department of Defense? 

General Tunner. That is an overall Department of Defense figure. 

Mr. Price. For the air transportation of all military personnel or 
civilian personnel of the Department of Defense for 1 year? 

General TuNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. $231 million. 

General Tunner. And cargo. 

Mr. Becker. And cargo. 
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(Mr. Smart aside.) 

Mr. Becker. It includes the $70.4. 

Mr. Rivers. Doesn’t this figure here mean—excuse me, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Well, we understand now that that includes that $70 
million, out of that $80 million. 

General Tunner. That includes the—— 

Mr. Price. The rest of it 1s the overall air transportation cost for all 
personnel in the Department of Defense within fiscal year 1959. 

General TunNER. Personnel and cargo. 

Mr. Price. For personnel and vvery other transportation cost by 
alr. 

(General Tunner nods.) 

Mr. Smart. About $160 million above the MATS $70.4 million. 

Mr. Price. About $160 million. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you—excuse me. 

Mr. Price. That shows that the Department of Defense makes 
more than ample use of commercial air transportation. I am not 
being critical. I mean—— 

General Tunner. Well, sir—— 

Mr. Price. I mean the commercial air transportation has by no 
means been shut out because of MATS. 

General TunNeEr. I think the Department of Defense is much more 
effective using this much airlift. 1 think this is very commendable, 
that they use airlift instead of surface, to carry on their business more 
expeditiously. 

Mr. Price. The general impression publicly is that MATS does all 
the air hauling for the Military Establishment in competition with 
private business. I don’t know how general it is, but that is an argu- 
ment that is used frequently. 

General Tunner. Yes, sir, I appreciate that. 

Mr. Price. Which could by no means be substantiated. 

General TunNer. That is exactly why we wanted to bring this to 
your attention. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

General TunNer. That the Department of Defense does spend a 
tremendous amount of money with the commercial airlines. 

Mr. Price. Yes. Far beyond anything that the people think we 
are doing. 

(General Tunner nods.) 

Colonel Witp. I would now like to briefly mention some of the 
more important——— 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to ask, though, before we leave that $231 
million: If I were an Assistant Secretary of Defense in charge of pro- 
curing tents or blankets, and ] wanted to get on a plane and fly to 
Montana to buy some blankets, or wherever they are made, would 
that come under that figure? 

General TuNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So that $231 million is the Department of Defense’s 
contribution to the industry in every transaction it has with the 
industry? 

General TunNerR. Yes, sir, every transaction the Department of 
Defense has with the airline industry for the use of airlift. 

Mr. Rivers. I meant the Department of Defense has. 
General TunNeEr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. Every time a voucher is used, that is added up. 

(General Tunner nods. ) 

Mr. Rivers. And out of that $231 million, you have in your busi- 
ness assigned or spent, or it has gone through your bookkeeping, 
$70-odd million. 

General Tunner. $70.4 million, plus that $28 million of those 
small airlifts which we showed you. 

Mr. Rivers. And that is what MATS has spent out of it? 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. The rest was spent out of something else. 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. | see. 

Mr. Becker. All in the Department of Defense? 

General Tunner. All in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. All in the Department of Defense. 

Go ahead now. 

Colonel Wixtp. I would like to mention briefly some of the more 
important problem areas that we are faced with in procuring airlift 
services. 


(Chart 4-15) 


One of our most serious problems is the performance and schedule 
reliability of our civil air carriers. During fiscal year 1959, the stand- 
ards in our contracts were too low, and some of the carriers took 
advantage of this and gave us very poor service. Our fiscal year 
1960 contracts have been strengthened considerably, and, as a result, 
the performance of the majority of the contract carriers has improved. 
However, we currently have some carriers who are considered margi- 
nal. In fact, we have defaulted two carriers who have not complied 
with the terms of their contracts. We are also occasionally faced 
with nonperformance on the part of airlines when their employees 
are on strike. This type of work stoppage concerns us as we depend 
more and more on commercial airlines. 


(Chart 4-16) 


You have previously heard of MATS problems with regard to 
obsolescence of military transports. This problem is also facing 
us with commercial carriers in that they utilize obsolescent aircraft 
in fulfilling MATS contracts. The minimum requirements that have 
been established in the past procurements, particularly in the cargo 
field, have not encouraged fulfilling requirements with modern tur- 
bine-powered aircraft. 

Also, the users of airlift services are requesting improvements in 
the comfort and safety standards in passenger aircraft, so that the 
safety services, and seating arrangement on our oversea flights 
would be comparable to those used by the average American when 
he travels overseas on the commercial airlines. Further, as was 
previously explained, the vulnerability of the island bases on which 
both the military and commercial aircraft depend makes imperative 
the modernization of the commercial fleet as well as the military. 
The use of long-range turbine-powered aircraft will greatly shorten 
pipeline times and increase the responsiveness of air transportation to 
our oversea forces. We believe that changes in procurement poli- 
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cles are necessary so that carriers will be cncouraged to obtain modern 
aircraft and bid on MATS contracts. 


(Chart 4-17) 
MATS is constantly subjected to pressures from vested interests. 
(Chart 4-18) 


As you know, the carriers are represented by associations. Some 
represent small carriers while others represent the larger carriers. 
Through these associations, pressure is placed to revise our procure- 
ment procedures so that each receives more of the airlift dollars. 
The 1959 Appropriation Act specified that as much as practicable of 
the dollars allocated to commercial airlift would be awarded to carriers 
who qualify as small business. After our awards in fiscal vear 1960, 
where over 90 percent of procurement was awarded to small business, 
MATS was criticized for not giving more business to larger companies. 


(Chart 4-19) 


Recently, four major scheduled oversea certificated carriers offered 
a special common carriage discount plan. Under their proposal, 
certain Government agencies including the Defense Department would 
make increased utilization of the regularly scheduled services of these 
carriers. It also provided for the carriers to furnish airlift on call of 
the Secretary of Defense in limited emergencies up to 50 percent 
higher than that normally utilized. The contract would remain in 
effect until terminated upon 2 vears’ notice. 


(Chart 4-20) 


Their proposal presents some problems which should be given 
careful consideration. For example, two of the more important are: 
(1) The restrictive nature would limit the number of participating 
carriers to four or five certificated scheduled airlines, and (2) the cost 
to DOD would be higher than present contract costs. 

Acceptance of the proposal may result in furthering the procure- 
ment of modern equipment, but probably only by these carriers. 

This proposal is currently under study. 


(Chart 4-21) 


We have been urged to make much greater use of commercial 
airlift by common carriage. This is utilizing regular scheduled flights 
and paying the established tariff rates. Present procurement policies 
allow us to cancel invitation for bids or request for proposals, and use 
common carriage whenever it is cheaper, provided routes, schedules, 
and equipment will meet user requirements. It is seldom that com- 
mon carriage rates are cheaper than competitive bid prices. For 
example: 

(Chart 4-22) 


After our last major procurement, a comparison was made between 
contract prices and the cheapest common carriage rates over the same 
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routes. The comparison is portrayed on this chart. The contracts 
totaled $39.5 million. If MATS had bought the same service via 
common carriage, the cost would have been $136 million at the time 
the contracts were awarded. While MATS does use common carriage 
on a selective basis, we believe that its use on a large scale would 
greatly inflate our air transportation costs; and, if it replaced con- 
tracts, the control, flexibility, and assurance of modernization and 
wartime performance would be lacking. We firmly believe we should 
never withdraw from at least some form of open competitive bidding, 
and we should only resort to common carriage when the bid prices 
are higher than common carriage prices for the type requirements 
specified. 


(Chart 4-23) 


In summary, as vou have seen, MATS must fly war readiness train- 
ing to be ready for its big wartime job. Also, MATS regards the 
constant improvement of commercial airlift service as part of its re- 
sponsibility. ‘To fulfill both these responsibilities, we believe: 


(Chart 4-24) 


That MATS should be permitted to continue efficient utilization of 
airlift generated by MATS war readiness training, prior to procure- 
ment of commercial airlift. 


(Chart 4—25) 


That procurement policies should be modified so that modern long- 
range turbine-powered aircraft may be included in the commercial 
augmentation program. 

That requirements be established which would carry passenger and 
cargo airlift nonstop between the east coast of the United States and 
Europe, and with only one stop between the west coast and the Far 
East. Adoption of this program will progressively reduce dependence 
on en route bases; will encourage the airline industry to modernize 
their fleets; and will further reduce pipeline time for both passengers 
and cargo. 

(Chart 4-26) 


That the use of longer term airlift contracts is necessary. This can 
be done through use of the option to negotiate followon contracts for 
second and third years with those carriers who commit themselves to 
modern aircraft and who provide superior service under a current 
contract. This will provide stability in commercial airlift programs. 
Also, very few carriers have the financial resources to modernize their 
fleets based on 1-year contracts. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Colonel. You did a good job. 

Now, I want to ask—before I forget: General Tunner, you have 
appeared before the Appropriations Committee, haven’t you? 

General TunNEr. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Rivers. You have appeared before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee? 

General TUNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Did anyone ask you if vou needed new equipment? 
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General TunNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suea. Both of them. 

General TuNNER. Yes, sir, both the Senate and the House. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, before the House—that is the Mahon Com- 
mittee? 

General TuNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you give them a figure of what vou urgently 
needed? 

Mr. Suea. Yes, sir. 

General TunneEr. I think we gave the same figure that we have 
given you. 

Mr. Rivers. Was it sympathetically received by the committee, 
in general? 

General Tunner. I thought that thev were receptive; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have any reason to believe that possibly we 
may get a few dollars for new equipment? 

General Tunner. I believe that we will get the $50 million that is 
in this budget. And I dare say next vear we will get the beginning 
of the $250 million that we are requesting. 

Mr. Rivers. If vou need it now, you shouldn’t have to wait 
another 12 months; is that right? 

General TuNNER. Obviously, we need it as soon as we can get it. 
But we look at it pretty narrowly, as I mentioned before. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, do vou have any questions? 
Mr. Smarr. Not at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. We are having a very fine presentation. 
Have you any questions, Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. No. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s get down to the industrial fund. 
Give the reporter your name, Colonel. 

Colonel Jones. | am Col. Allen Jones. 

(A biographical sketch of Colonel Jones follows:) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CoL. ALLEN N. JONES, JR. 


Col. Allen N. Jones, Jr., Chief, Management Analysis Division, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Comptroller, Headquarters, MATS. 

Colonel Jones was born in Little Rock, Ark., in 1914. 

He attended Little Rock University. 

During World War II, he served in the Pacific. 

After the war, Colonel Jones has served with the U.S. forces in Europe and the 
Military Air Transport Service. 

His decorations include the Army Commendation Ribbon and Air Force 
Commendation Medal. 


Colonel Jones. Mr. Chairman, this is the final portion of the 
briefing as pertains to the airlift industrial fund. 

General TunNnErR. Speak a little louder. 

Colonel Jones. Three topics will be discussed. 


(Chart 5-2) 


The relationship of the industrialjfund to! MATS wartime training, 
concept of the’fund, and benefits. & 
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STATEMENT OF RELATIONSHIP TO WAR READINESS TRAINING 
(Chart 5-3) 


As we have emphasized, the sole reason for MATS existence is to be 
ready at all times to provide immediate support of Department of 
Defense plans in modern war. In peacetime, this war readiness 
training results in a byproduct-—available airlift. Certainly, to the 
extent the airlift product is properly and efficiently used, the Govern- 
ment saves money instead of incurring additional expenses. 

The airlift service industrial fund has been established as a manage- 
ment device to assure proper management of this airlift in peacetime. 
As a result of the industrial fund, we have a unique situation whereby 
the byproduct pays for a substantial portion of the costs involved in 
maintaining MATS state of war readiness. 

MATS is the only military organization industrially funded. 


INDUSTRIAL FUND CONCEPT 
(Chart 5-4) 


This chart illustrates the Department of Defense industrial fund 
concept. The center mass portrays the revolving fund into which the 
initial cash is introduced; in the case of MATS, $75 million. This 
money is never permanently spent; it is much like the capital invested 
ina private corporation. The fund meets the operating expenses; and 
the services that are generated by virtue of these expenses are sold to 
the users. The revenue from the sale of these services is returned to 
the fund and the cycle is complete 


APPLICATION OF INDUSTRIAL FUND PRINCIPLES 
(Chart 5-5) 


This chart has been drawn to illustrate the application of the in- 
dustrial fund principles to the airlift service operation. The cycle is 
broken down in three phases: First, the airlift or operational planning; 
second, the budgetary planning; and last, the financial administration 
of the fund. The steps in operational planning begin with receipt of 
requirements from the users, then determination of how this airlift 
will be provided. The next step in the planning sequence is the 
development of an operating budget determining the expenses in- 
volved in providing the necessary capability; a tariff is developed 
which is designed to recoup the total estimated expenses in considera- 
tion of the estimated work to be done. Step six merely indicates that 
the users must budget for the funds to pay for the airlift required. 
Steps seven, eight, and nine indicate that MATS will account for the 
airlift furnished to the users and also for the actual cost of the airlift, 
bills will be rendered to the users based upon the published tariffs, 
the revenues are collected and deposited into the fund, and again the 
cycle is complete. 

As I previously stated, industrial funding is a management device 
and not necessarily designed to reflect total costs. What costs are 
represented? 
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EXPENSES TO BE RECOUPED 
(Chart 5-6) 


The expenses of the industrial fund are divided into two major 
categories, i.e., those which are intended to be recouped by the tariff 
and those which are recorded, but are not to be recouped. In the 
first category, we have the normal out-of-pocket expenses such as 
civilian pay, travel allowances for military and civilians, commercial 
airlift, maintenance, supplies, fuels, etc.—expenses identified as 
operations and maintenance. 

In the second category, we have the pay of military personnel and 
the depreciation of capitalized equipment. The pattern for this 
division of expenses was established in the appropriation hearings of 
the 8lst Congress in 1949 and are applicable to all industrial funds. 
In spite of this, MATS has been criticized for not including recorded 
costs and it is true that military pay is a greater proportion of the total 
costs than is the case in other industrial funds. As to depreciation, 
MATS has no objection if it would provide funds to modernize the 
fleet. Exclusion or these costs from the industrial fund, however, 
does not negate its use as a Management tool. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 
(Chart 5-7) 


To show the dollar magnitude of our byproduct operation under 
the industrial fund, we portray on this chart the expenses incurred 
during fiscal year 1959—$274.3 million. Three elements comprise 
90 percent of the total expenses; commercial augmentation, aircraft 
maintenance (both in-house and contractual) and aviation fuels and 
lubricants. A great deal has been said about the amounts MATS 
spends for commercial airlift. What is generally overlooked, however, 
is that a substantial portion of the expenses of operating a military 
fleet also flow directly to the commercial economy. Actually, of the 
total expenses exclusive of commercial augmentation approximately 
75 percent or $150 million also went directly to commercial organiza- 
tions in the form of gasoline procurement, contractual maintenance, 
or the procurement of supplies and services. 

Mr. Price. For instance, Colonel, do you have a breakdown of 
that $72.4 million on the aviation fuel to show how much of that goes 
into the private contracts that vou have for services? 

Colonel Jones. Sir, all of this $72.4 million of aviation fuels and 
lubricants goes directly into the civilian economy through the POL 
stock fund. 

Mr. Price. I know it does, because you have to purchase your 
fuels from commercial sources, naturally. But you also have these 
contracts of Shell or somebody handling the actual fueling operation 
on the bases. 

Colonel Jones. I will have to see if we can obtain the information 
for the record, Mr. Congressman. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 


MATS purchased $233,750 worth of aviation fuel and oil from commercial 
contractors in fiscal year 1959. 
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(Chart 5-8) 


For fiscal year 1959 total revenues to the industrial fund amounted 
to $278.6 million. Of this, $20.6 million involved activities for which 
the Air Force has funding responsibility, regardless of individual users. 
These are (1) training ‘of Army airborne troops, (2) movement of 
patients by air, and (3) ) the special air mission fleet and $258 million 
results from providing common user airlift service. $175.5 million or 
68 percent of the common user airlift service revenue was from the 
Air Force—reflecting the difference in concept in the use of airlift. 

A further breakdown of this airlift by category shows $104 million, 
or 40 percent, from cargo; $82 million, or 32 percent, from passengers; 
and $73 million, or 22 percent, from aieakal airlift. As a matter of 
information, the chart also reflects the proportion moved by com- 
mercials. Special airlift, by its nature, is almost exclusively military. 
I might add that our present estimate for fiscal year 1960 is that the 
proportion of passengers moved by commercial will inerease to 52 per- 
cent and cargo to 20 percent. 


COST OF AIRLINE PROPOSALS 


These are the industrial fund expenses and revenue under our 
current operation. Previous mention has been made of an added cost 
of many millions of dollars if certain proposals are adopted. How 
do we arrive at this figure? 

(Chart 5-9) 


Our current operating budget reflects total cost of $254.8 million in 
expenses to provide the common user airlift service. In other words, 
this is the total expense of the industrial fund exclusive of the fune- 
tions for which the Air Force assumed funding responsibility. Of this 
total cost, $74.5 million was the estimated cost of commercial to satisfy 
these requirements under MATS present contracting procedures. 

The estimated cost of the operating of the military fleet at the budget 
utilization was $180.3 million. Various proposals have been made that 
MATS be oriented toward the hard core requirements and phased out 
of channel traffic. Hard core requirements relate only to war ——e 
are no peacetime hard core requirements. However, it would appe: 
these proposals contemplate MATS withdrawal from cargo mi 
passenger traflic operations over routes flown by certificated carriers. 
This would leave to MATS the special airlift and what is now termed 
channel traffic to remote areas; and outside, security, and dangerous 
cargo that commercial airlines could not handle. This would reduce 
the traffic moved by MATS today by approximately 40 percent. As 
to what it would cost-— 

(Chart 5-10) 


This chart reflects the added cost, (1) $391.3 million at the 
lowest common carriage rates available today, represented by the 
green bar; (2) $279.4 million at the rates proposed by Civil Aero- 
nautics Board last spring of 39 cents per nautical ton-mile, represented 
by the blue bar, and $198.3 million at the rates under the current con- 
tracts, represented by the yellow bar. Regardless of the rate used, 
the cost is substantial. 
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We have emphasized throughout this briefing that our airframes are 
determined by wartime requirements. Further, we have emphasized 
that the rate at which these airframes are operated in peacetime 
is that required to serve as a platform from which we can surge to the 
activity rate required in war. The peacetime activity rate, however, 
does have some economic aspects. 


TON-MILE COSTS AT VARIOUS UTILIZATIONS 


Since MATS must be manned and equipped to meet wartime 
requirements, the productivity in peacetime greatly affects the cost 
per ton-mile of capability. 


(Chart 5-11) 


On this chart, Mr. Chairman, the vertical axis represents cost 
per ton-mile of capability. The horizontal axis represents the 
relationship of costs to the ton-mile produced by the military aircraft 
at the hourly utilization shown. 

The operating cost (including military pay) is 16.6 cents per 
nautical ton-mile at 5 hours’ utilization. We have excluded the 
capital costs of the aircraft, equipment, 1unways and hangars already 
bought and paid for. At 2 hours’ utilization decreased productivity 
increases the cost to 38.8 cents per ton-mile. 

Of course, as MATS productivity decreases, greater quantities of 
commercial airlift would have to be procured. We have extrapolated 
from bids received during the first half of this fiscal year what the 
prices would be for the quantities needed rather than only the 
quantities awarded. This is reflected on this chart. 


(Chart 5-12) 


In the quantities needed at 5 hours’ utilization we could obtain 
commercial airlift for 20 cents per nautical ton-mile. As the quan- 
tities increase, however, we would have to utilize more and more of 
the total commercial capability and go to airlines who quoted higher 
prices. To procure the quantities needed if MATS were reduced to 
3 hours’ utilization, we estimate the price would be 30.6 cents. At 
2 hours’ utilization the price would be 40.7 cents, approximating the 
CAB proposed rates. 

The composite cost per ton-mile of capability provided the Depart- 
ment of Defense in peacetime is indicated on this overlay. 


(Chart 5-13) 


At 5 hours’ utilization, the composite cost is 16.9 cents; at 3, 27.1 
cents and at 2, 40 cents. In total dollars, for the quantities we are 
speaking of, the range is from $280 million at 5 hours’ utilization to 
$566 million at 2 hours’ utilization for the same amount of airlift. 


INDUSTRIAL FUND BENEFITS 


(Chart 5-14) 


The industrial fund method of financing has had some benefits. 
First, MATS was able to meet all airlift requirements of the Army, 
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Navy, and Air Force for the first time. Under the industrial fund 
concept, the only limitation to satisfying peacetime airlift require- 
ments of the armed services is the total amount of money that the 
services have available to spend for airlift and the civilian capacity. 

Secondly, both the airlift service and the users have been forced 
into better forecasting techniques. Dollar controls have imposed a 
requirement for much closer estimating than was done when the airlift 
was paid for solely by the Air Force. As an example, cargo ton-miles 
for the first 5 months of fiscal year 1960 differed from stated require- 
ments by less than 3 percent. For the same 5 months in fiscal year 
1959 there was a variance of 20 percent. 

Third, only air-eligible cargo is now moved by MATS. In the past, 
there was criticism for some of the items airlifted, since it was free. 
Now, however, with the military services reimbursing the industrial 
fund for airlift, and with only a limited amount of funds at their 
disposal, we are convinced that the nature of all air shipments has 
received careful attention. 

Fourth, the industrial fund has allowed long-range planning. 
Previously, the actual use that airlift was put to in peacetime was on 
a month-to-month basis. Now we can enter into long-term contracts 
with airlines for commercial augmentation and propose even longer 
periods. 

As a result, we are able to save millions of dollars in comparison to 
short-term contracting. 

Mr. Becker. If I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. Becker. On these long-term contracts where you devise these 
savings, how long will these contracts approximate? 

Colonel Jonrs. At the present time they approximate 1 year. 

Mr. Becker. And do the rates hold during that time? 

Colonel Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. They can’t change the rates? 

Colonel Jones. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you. 

Colonel Jonrs. Finally, the introduction of a medium for monetary 
evaluation has led to dynamic thinking with regard to the role of 
airlift in the Department of Defense. The savings inherent in air 
logistics are leading to increased use of airlift by all the armed services. 
Wider and more effective use of airlift in peacetime is the key to the 
development and maintenance of a military and commercial airlifé 
capability which will satisfy wartime requirements. 

This ends the industrial fund portion of this briefing. 

General Tunner. Sir, I have two pages of summary. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General Tunner. Shall I go ahead with them? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir; go ahead. 

General TunNER. Before we close the formal part of the MATS 
briefing, I believe it is appropriate that we emphasize just a few points. 


(Chart S-1) 


First, we know that we have a tough wartime job and we are 
convinced that to do the war mission assigned to MATS, we must 
have a trained military force in being, immediately responsive to the 
dictates of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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(Chart S—2) 


This force, to be ready, must do a great deal of training in peace- 
time. We are convinced that this war readiness training rate requires 
a minimum of 5 hours per day per aircraft for the bulk of the MATS 
force, based on the magnitude of our present wartime task. 


(Chart 5-3) 


Since this training generates a valuable byproduct—airlift—we 
believe that it is sound and prudent to use this airlift to satisfy some 
of the peacetime requirements of the Department of Defense. Be- 
cause we fly only at the minimum rate necessary to maintain our war 
readiness, we need substantial commercial airlift in peacetime to 
supplement the military airlift. 


(Chart S—4) 


In regard to airlift augmentation, I believe the assignment of a 
strategic airlift mission to the Air National Guard was a most note- 
worthy step. With reference to the U.S. civil carriers, as you have 
seen, we depend heavily on them. Continued dependence on civil 
capabilities cannot be tied to a civil contract; it must be backed by 
legislation which will guarantee responsiveness of this capability to 
military control and equivalent discipline and which will also offer 
the civilian airline crews and personnel some measure of protection. 
I want to say very emphatically that I am definitely in favor of a 
strong airlines industry in this country. We in the military need the 
civil airlines in peace to augment MATS; and, further, we think a 
strong airlines industry in the United States is of vital importance, 
not only for the economy but for the safety of this country in war. 
However, there are certain jobs that the military must do and there 
are other jobs which the civil airlines can perform. 


(Chart S-5) 


Finally, our continued ability to satisfy the military airlift require- 
ments of the Nation is directly keyed to a program of modernization 
of the military and civil cargo fleets. We must replace the aircraft in 
the MATS airlift force as quickly as possible. They are rapidly 
approaching obsolescence, and, indeed, may not be able to do the job 
for which they are committed. 


(Chart S-6) 

In summary: 

1. For the present, MATS must fly a minimum of 5 hours for the 
bulk of the MATS force. 

2. From our experience, the economical benefits of some form of 
open bidding are so great that the relative merit of this open bidding 
versus negotiated arrangements should be carefully considered. 

3. We should follow the policy of economical use of airlift generated 
by our training for war—these are the minimum hours, and they 
should be used to carry the Department of Defense traffic. 

4. Continued reliance on civil augmentation must be backed by posi- 
tive legislation which guarantees responsiveness to military control 
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and equivalent discipline. Otherwise, the civil contractors must be 
confined to the safest or most quiet zones. The guard and the Re- 
serves should be equipped with transport aircraft as they phase out 
of the active inventory. 

5. MATS must be modernized. 

This completes, Mr. Chairman, our formal statement. 

Mr. Bray. Very good. 

Mr. Rivers. General Tunner, let me say that you and your assist- 
ants—I didn’t get the names of each of those colonels. 1 remember 
“Allen Jones.” I know another distinguished young fellow by that 
name. 

General TunNner. Colonel Oglesby——— 

Mr. Rivers. And Colonel— 

Colonel OcLesry. Oglesby. 

Mr. Smarr. Colonel Oglesby, Colonel Wild, Colonel Cook, and 
Colonel Jones. 

Mr. Rivers. Each of them did a very fine job and gave this com- 
mittee the type of information which it needs. Your presentation 
gave us the facts on every phase of this picture as to which we are 
inquiring. 

I want to thank each of you very much. 

Mr. Price, have vou anything? 

Mr. Price. No, sir. 

I just want to compliment MATS on the very wonderful and effec- 
tive presentation they have made. It is one of the best I have ever 
seen before the committee. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. I think it is a very effective presentation. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Becker? 

Mr. Brecker. Ditto. 

General TunNer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Rivers. We will try to see—— 

Mr. Smart, have vou anything else vou would like to present? 

Mr. Smarr. First, an observation: In view of the time and effort 
that this hearing has thus far required, including 4 hours today on 
MATS, it is now understandable why Congress in general, and lots 
of other people in particular, don’t understand the airlift problem. 

So far as I know, the members of this committee are the only mem- 
bers, in the history of the Congress, who have even heard this much 
of the story. That is the basis, I think, of the problem today. 

Secondly, I would observe, Mr. Chairman, that there are many 
questions which must be, in my judgment, propounded to General 
Tunner and his staff. 

The circumstances don’t permit it now, and his requirements 
necessitate his going to the Big Slam/Puerto Pine operation. 

But I would suggest that at a later date it would be most appro- 
priate, and I believe absolutely necessary, that he return with his staff 
for questioning. 

Mr. Rivers. I think some other things will develop. We will 
make that convenient to this exercise which is coming up. 

Because the report which we plan to make we believe will be current 
for a long time in the future. 
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General, we don’t think we will have to get any additional appro- 
priation to bring ourselves up to modern terminology. 

I think—we have the equipment to do a pretty good job, and that 
is exactly what we intend to do. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman——— 

Mr. Rivers. We haven’t brought up our big guns. One of our big 
guns has been sick. We haven’t brought out our heavy artillery yet. 
[Laughter.] 

When we get up to full strength, we will be doing a pretty good job 
ourselves. [|Further laughter.| 

As you know, Sam, a lot of that is off the record. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smart, I think we should have, before we finally write an opin- 
ion, that is, a report on this meeting, I would like to see what happened 
to the civilian air traffic when war started in World War II, and also 
Korea, as to whether there was an acceleration of civilian air travel, 
that is, travel by civilian planes, or a reduction. 

I believe that is very important. 

Because if the airlines today are needing their planes, that is, using 
them all, and in wartime their pressure lets down, that is one thing. 
On the contrary, if it increases, that is an entirely different situation. 

Now I don’t know whether we can get that information or not. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, I had planned, Mr. Bray, in keeping with my last 
observation, that—I thought it would be necessary for General Tunner 
and his staff to come back, to use examples of the past, such as the 
Berlin airlift and the Lebanon airlift and things of that kind—I mean 
actual recent situations, more recent than Berlin, even. I planned to 
have examples of what did happen, not only in the military, but what 
happened on the civilian side of our airlift resources. 

And General Tunner can speak directly to that point because he 
knows it chapter and verse. 

Mr. Bray. Yes. What I mean: I understand he has that informa- 
tion. But he won’t have the information on, let’s say, the difference 
in the passenger-miles flown by the airlines, say, in November of 1941 
and November of 1942. 

Mr. Smart. Do you have any such information as that, General 
Tunner? 

General TunNER. We can get it, I daresay, from the Civil Aero- 
nautics 

Mr. Bray. What I mean—maybe I better make it a little clearer, 
my purpose in wanting to know these facts. 

The civilian economy must go on to support the military economy. 
And if the civilian traffic increases in time of war, it would be very 
difficult to furnish those planes for CRAF without injuring the 
civilian economy. 

On the other hand, if there is a natural reduction in the pressure 
for civilian traffic when war starts, naturally there would be a surplus 
of that. And I believe we also should have what the present status 
is for planes, that is, the percentage of surplus planes they have in 
the civilian air traffic today. 

Mr. Smart. I think—and of course those statistics, I know, would 
be available. 

But on the basis of our own memories, we know that the availability 
of civil aviation transportation became so acutely unavailable that it 
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took all sorts of priorities and everything else even to get on an 
airplane during the period of emergency. 

General Tunner. During the period of bouncing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. I left the country 20 days after that. But from what 
I heard, that is true. 

But I think for this record it might be a good idea to have some 
statistics and some statements from people. 

General Tunner. Perhaps the Department of Commerce could 
provide that tvpe of information a little more accurately than I, 
because I would have to go to them to get it. 

Mr. Bray. I personally remember when I came back from the 
Pacific in March 1944, to get priorities—even in getting from the 
Pacific coast to Indiana. I personally remember all of that. 

But I think for the sake of the record here it would be a good idea 
to have these facts in a tangible form. That is the reason I was 
mentioning that. 

Mr. Smarr. We will have some civilian witnesses who I believe 
will speak directly to that point, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Rivers. General Tunner 

Mr. Bray. The civilian witnesses are interested in accentuating the 
traffic in time of war. I am not sure—unless they were to tell them 
exactly what we wanted, I am not sure that they would want to 
carry out that philosophy in the hearings. That is what I was meaning, 
Bob. 

General TunNerR. You see, each year the country becomes more 
geared to an economy based on air transportation. 

Mr. Rivers. It has progressed each year. I don’t know that you 
could get a sound figure or a sound comparison. 

General Tunner. Certainly they would be different each year. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. This industrial fund—before we leave entirely. 
Whose idea was that, Mr. McNeil? 

General Tunner. I believe it originated with Mr. McNeil, ves, sir. 

But I want to say very quickly that we believe in it thoroughly now. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I say. You have gotten to the point now 
where his prophecy seems to be paying dividends, doesn’t it? 

General TuUNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, what do you think about that? 

Mr. Smart. Well, I think that is definitely true, because by the 
use of the industrial fund I think they are definitely in a position— 
since everybody who uses MATS has to pay for it, this squeezes out 
the fat that people were talking about, that was being hauled willy- 
nilly, here and yonder, in MATS. 

So General Tunner now has the cost and performance data upon 
which to justify his operation. 

I think that is the greatest protection that he or his predecessors or 
successors could ever have. 

General Tunner. I believe you will find it is because of the indus- 
trial fund that the Air Force has gone to the use of airlift for as much 
as 97 percent of its military people and dependents overseas. 

For two reasons: One, there are 14 days saved in the movement of 
every man; but further, in the movement of every man, woman, and 
child, there is a saving of approximately $39. 

Mr. Rivers. Over the ship, that is, over the MSTS. 
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General TunNER. Over MSTS, with due respect to my good friend 
in blue. 

Admiral Cooper. We use it, too. 

Mr. Rivers. Then as future developments come in aviation, that 
saving could be greater. 

General TUNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Because you see every day tariffs proposed by the 
competing existing carriers who come to this country—KLM, SAS, 
BOAC, Lufthansa, and Air France—whatever you call them, and all 
that. 

Mr. Becker. They are all right. I fly them. 

Mr. Rivers. Anyway, all of those people are getting new inven- 
tories. 

And the Italians have an airline, the Swiss have an airline—there 
are a lot of fine airlines in the world. 

Mr. Becker. So do the Irish. 

Mr. Rivers. The Irish have an airline. 

That is enough for today. 

As they get new inventories, that is going to make this thing more 
competitive. 

General TunNneR. And as we build these new types of aircraft, the 
operating costs should go down, so that tariffs should go down as well. 

Mr. Rivers. Certainly, because you are carrying more people more 
quickly every day. 

I think that i is all, General Tunner. You have done a very fine job. 

We won’t worry them until when, Bob? 

Mr. Smarr. That is indeterminate, as I see it now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. It will be after Big Slam. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.) 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SURCOMMIITEE ON NATIONAL MILITARY AIRLIFT, 
Washington, D.C., Monday, March 14, 1960. 
The subcommittee met at 10:12 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers 
(chairman of the subcommittee,) presiding. 
Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order. 
Mr. Smart, the committee begins this morning with the tactical 
airlift part of the inquiry, is that right? 
Mr. Smarr. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Rivers. Will vou present the first witness? 
Mr. Smarr. The first witness is Maj. Gen. Ben Harrell, representing 
the Continental Army Command. 
Mr. Rivers. Who? 
Mr. Smarr. Maj. Gen. Ben Harrell—-H-a-r-r-e-l-l—representing 
Conarc, Continental Army Command. 
Mr. Rivers. Now, have you a biography? 
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Mr. Smarr. There is no biography as a part of the statement, Mr. 
Chairman. It can be added to the record when edited. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
OFFICE OF NEWS SERVICES 
BroGRAPHY OF MaJs. GEN. BEN HARRELL 


Ben Harrell was born in Medford, Oreg., March 15, 1911. Shortly after his 
graduation from Medford High School, he was appointed to the U.S. Military 
Academy by the late Representative Hawley of Oregon. General Harrell was 
graduated from the Military Academy on June 13, 1933, and the same day was 
appointed a second lieutenant in the Regular Army. 

An infantryman, General Harrell commanded troops in combat and served as a 
war operations planner in the Mediterranean and Europe for 38 months during 
World War Il. General Harrell has infltienced the careers, training, schooling 
and assignments of countless infantry officers. Just after the end of World War 
II, he returned from Italy to the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. There he 
was to remain for 3!¢ vears, passing along his knowledge and wide experience in 
combat troop leading and operations planning to thousands of young officers. 

As a member of the Academic Department for more than 2 years, General 
Harrell was instrumental in the formation of new doctrine and policy for the 
“Queen of Battle” and for 1 year commanded the Infantry School troops. 

There, too, in early 1949 at the age of 37, General Harrell volunteered for 
airborne training and won the coveted parachutist’s badge. | This new qualification 
prepared him for future airborne infantry assignments. These were to broaden 
his experiences and ready him for the critically important post of Chief, Infantry 
Branch, Career Management Division, Office of the Adjutant General, Washing- 
ton, D.C., where for more than 2 years, from January 1956 to mid-1958, the train- 
ing, schooling, and experience of General Harrell’s 22 vears of infantry service 
were brought to focus to control the Branch, raising the caliber of infantry officers 
and thus impreving the U.S. Army. 

In this position, General Harrell directed, monitored, and supervised the career 
development of all infantry officers. His office selected them for attendance at 
appropriate service schools and civilian universities and assigned them to units and 
positions where their potentials for growth could be developed and their on-the-job 
experiences balanced between command, staff, instructor, adviser, specialist, 
and joint and combined staff assignments. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, General Harrell was appointed G3 (plans and 
operations staff officer) for the North African-Mediterranean Theaters of Opera- 
tions. In this position he was instrumental in the preparation of tactical plans 
for operation—the amphibious landings in North Africa in November 1942; for 
mounting the invasion convoy of more than 1,000 ships—world’s largest at that 
time—which landed in the southern beaches of Sicily in July 1943; and for the 
sweep across this island which terminated at the Straits of Messina in August 
1943, and drove the shattered German Army back to the Continent of Europe. 

After several months in combat in the Volturno and Cassino areas of Italy, 
he made the landing at Anzio as deputy chief of staff of the 3d Infantry Division, 
going then to VI Corps as G3 to take part in planning the tactical maneuvers for 
the defense of Anzio against German counterattack, the eventual breakout from 
the confining Anzio beachhead, and the pursuit north to capture Rome. 

Still as G3 of VI Corps, General Harrell landed in southern France on August 
15, 1944, in the invasion. A few days later he took command of the 7th Infantry 
Regiment of the 3d Division and led it through numerous combat actions until 
it captured Strasbourg, Germany, in December 1944. He then returned to 
Italy as G3 of the 5th Army, remaining in this assignment until the end of the 
war and his return to Fort Benning in December 1945. His service with the 
Infantry School followed until he moved to Fort Campbell, Ky., in July 1949 to 
join the 11th Airborne Division, first as G3 for 6 months, then to command for 
8 months the 511th Airborne Infantry Regiment, and then to serve a year as 
division chief of staff. 
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After a year as a student at the National War College he was graduated and 
went to Paris in August 1953, for another year as an operations and training staff 
officer in Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe. He moved from Paris 
to Berlin, assuming command of the 6th Infantry Regiment in August 1953, 
and a year later became chief of staff for the U.S. commander in Berlin. 

General Harrell returned to the Pentagon in August 1955 and, after 6 months 
as executive officer for the Assistant Secretary of the Army (Manpower and 
Reserve Forces), was named to head the Infantry Branch, Career Management 
Division, Office of the Adjutant General in January 1956. His promotion to 
brigadier general followed the next month. 

On completion of this significant assignment he went to the Far East in July 
1958, where he commanded the 7th Infantry Brigade and served as assistant 
commander of the 7th Infantry Division, one of the two U.S. Army divisions 
then in Korea. Promoted to major general on August 1, 1959, he returned to 
the United States during the same month for assignment to Headquarters, U.S. 
Continental Army Command, Fort Monroe, Va. 


PERSONAL DATA 


Date and plece of birth: March 15, 1911, Medford, Oreg. 

Parents: Father, deceased; mother, deceased. 

Marriage: Date: September 6, 1933. Wife: Harriet Campbell, of Medford, 
Oreg. Children: Charles, attending University of Tennessee; Hunter, attending 
University of Tennessee. 

Official home address: Eugene, Oreg. 


EDUCATION 


U.S. Military Academy, 1933. The Infantry School—Regular infantry officers 
advanced course, 1940. Educational equivalent to the Command and General 
Staff Colleze, 1947. Educational equivalent to the Armed Forces Statf College, 
1947. The Infantry School, basic airborne course, 1949. The National War 
College, 1952. 

Chronological list of promotions 











| 
Promotions | Temporary Permanent 

(AUS) (RA) 

| | 
NE OE ONS APOE RA ES EO EE nee ne bis pai adie wie eign | June 13, 1933 
ect c cp angemannanaaiakeennenee EE LE eae | papineiiioa mein’ June 13, 1936 
aS SUES SEE RE ee ee ee ee eee | Sept. 9,1940 | June 13, 1943 
OS eee Se a ae es Bee ee iw cdawceaead .| Apr. 16,1942 | July 15, 1948 
EE IEEE Ea ee eee eet ee eee louse Oct. 22,1942 | July 28, 1950 
Sa SiS RSS ca RS Se araanetn arenes es June 19,1944 | June 1, 1956 
I BP 1 ee oo gk aawan eh ea eneswaps . ey eee 


Nr hi. oda Selec dab nedebicgwedewiseecmenusécnecenenseets EE Ee lainawieionanaes 
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Chronological list of assignments 





Assignments 





83, 7th Infantry Regiment, 3d Infantry Division, Fort Lewis, Wash_----- 

Assistant Chief of Staff, G3, north African theater of operations and Medi- 
terranean theater of operations. 

Commanding officer, 15th Infantry Regiment, 3d Infantry Division, 
Mediterranean theater of operations. 

Deputy Chief of Staff, 3d Infantry Division, Mediterranean theater of 
operations. 

Assistant Chief of Staff, G3, Headquarters, VI Corps, Mediterranean 
theater of operations. 

Commanding officer, 7th Infantry Regiment, 3d Infantry Division, 
European theater of operations. 

Assistant Chief of Staff, G3, Headquarters, 5th Army, Mediterranean 
theater of operations. 

Assistant Director of Training, Academic Department, the Infantry 

School, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Director, Combat Requirements Section, the Infantry School, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

Commanding officer, 37th Infantry Regiment, Fort Benning, Ga__._.--- 

Committee Chief, Operations Training Committee, General Subjects 
Section, Academic Department, the Infantry School, Fort Benning, 
Ga. 

Committee Chairman, General Subjects Section, Academic Department, 
Company D, Infantry School Detachment, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Student officer, basic airborne course, the Infantry School, Fort Benning, 
Ga. 

Committee Chairman, General Subjects Section, Academic Department- 
Company H, Airborne Battalion, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Assistant Chief of Staff, G3, Headquarters, llth Airborne Division, 
Fort Campbell, Ky. 

Commanding officer, 511th Airborne Infantry Regiment, 11th Airborne 
Division, Fort Campbell, Ky 

Chief of Staff, Headquarters, lith Airborne Division, Fort Campbell, Ky 

Seadons officer, National War College, l’ort Lesley J. McNair, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Operations and training staff officer, Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Powers Europe, Marlay, France 

Commanding officer, 6th Infantry Regiment, U.S. Army, Europe | 

Chief of Statf, 7791 U.S. Commander of Berlin, U.S. Army, Europe_--.--- 

Executive officer, Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Army (Man- 
power and Reserve Forces), Washington, D.C. 

Chief, Infantry Branch, Career Management Division, Office of The 
Adjutant General, Washington, D.C. 

Chief, Infantry Branch, Officer’s Assignment Division, Office of The 
Adjutant General, Washington, D.C. 

Assistant divi ion commander, 7th Infantry Division, and commanding 
general, 7th Infantry Brigade, Korea. 





From— 


January 1942._ 
May 1942. --... 


September 
1943. 


February 1944. 
August 1944... 


December 
1944, 

December 
1945, 

January 1946_- 

September 
1946. 

August 1947... 


April 1948__... 
December 
1948. 
February 1949. 
July 1949_....- 
December 


1949. 
August 1950_-_- 





August 1951_--| 


August 1952_.. 


August 1953___| 
July 1954__...- 
August 1955__- 





January 1956. 
March 1958 _ ~~ 


July 1958.....- 





To— 


May 1942. 
September 
1943. 

Do. 
February 1944. 
August 1944. 
December 

1944. 
December 
1945. 
January 1946. 
September 
1946, 


August 1947. 
April 1948. 


December 
1948. 

February 1949. 

July 1949. 

December 
1949. 

August 1950. 


August 1951. 
August 1952. 


August 1953. 
July 1954. 
June 1955. 
January 1956. 
March 1958. 
May 1958. 
August 1959. 
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LIST OF CITATIONS AND DECORATIONS 


Legion of Merit (with oak leaf cluster) National Defense Service Medal 


Silver Star American Occupation Medal (Germany) 
Bronze Star Medal (with oak left clus- Czechoslovakia Military Cross 

ter) Golden Cross of Merit (with swords)— 
Army Commendation Ribbon (Poland) 
The Combat Infantryman’s Badge Croix de Guerre (France) 
The Parachutist’s Badge Fourragere in color of Creix de Guerre 
American Campaign Medal Crown of Italy 
American Defense Service Medal Order of British Empire 
Europe, Africa, Middle Eastern Cam- Military Valor or Cross of Italy 

paign Medal War Medal (Brazil) 


World War II Victory Medal 

Mr. Rivers. General Harrell, we will be pleased to hear from you. 
You may proceed in any way you want. You may sit down if you 
want. 

You have slides to accompany you? 

General Harreti. We have slides, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go right ahead, General. 

General Harreityi. Mr. Chairman, my presentation deals with the 
Army requirements for tactical airlift. In developing these require- 
ments I will 

1. State the Army requirements in general terms including the re- 
quired disposition and readiness status of the forces to provide the lift. 

2. Discuss some of the more important factors which the Army must 
necessarily consider in determining tactical airlift requirements. 

3. Relate the Army requirements to the current Air Force inventory 
by giving specific examples of the number of aircraft loads necessary 
to meet the Army requirements. 

4. And finally, a summary of our overall requirements. 

The Army has a requirement for a simultaneous tactical airlift for 
(deleted] battle group forces. Each of these battle group forces, as 
will be explained later, consists of a battle group reinforced with its 
proportionate share of the division’s combat and logistie support 
elements. The division has five battle groups, therefore, we might 
restate the requirement as being a simultaneous lift. for [deleted] 
battle group forces. The lift for [deleted] of the battle group forces 
must maintain a readiness capability of a few hours. Obviously the 
troops to be lifted must have the same capability. The 101st and 82d 
Airborne Divisions maintain a readiness status which permits them 
to start loading their initial elements on 1 hour’s notice. The lift for 
these [deleted] battle group forces should be deployed as follows: 


(Chart) 
[Deleted] in Europe (overlay). 


[Deleted] in the Pacific and (overlay). 

[Deleted] in the continental United States (overlay). 

The [deleted] lifts stationed in the United States must have the 
capability of delivering a [deleted] battle group force to any troubled 
spot in the Western Hemisphere or of reinforcing Europe and the 
Pacific each with [deleted] battle group force. The tactical airlift 
for the [deleted] remaining battle group forces should be stationed in 
the continental United States. Following a Presidential proclamation 
of a national emergency, this lift should be immediately available to 
deliver Army forces as required i in the [deleted] or to deploy overseas. 
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In addition this lift should be available on a periodic basis of not less 
than once a year for joint training. This is necessary in order to insure 
that airborne divisions and the troop carrier units are properly trained 
to conduct jointly division size, airborne operations. 


(Chart) 


These then are the Army requirements for tactical airlift stated in 
general terms——a lift for [deleted] battle group forces stationed, as 
indicated [deleted] in Europe, [deleted] in the United States, and 
deleted] in the Pacific. 

Now, I would like to discuss some of the factors the Army must 
consider in determining the specific airlift requirements. These are 
important because they govern how we load and the type aircraft 
required. No one type of aircraft in the current inventory is suitable 
for all types of airborne operations. Unlike strategic or administra- 
tive moves, loading must fit tactical requirements. Tactical loads 
seldom use the maximum capability of the aircraft insofar as tonnage 
and personnel are concerned. 

The first consideration is the type of aircraft that we will be pro- 
vided. The Tactical Air Command has four types in its current 
inventory. 

Normally the Air Force would discuss the characteristics of their 
aircraft. However, in that our presentation precedes the Tactical 
Air Command, they have provided us with the aircraft capabilities 
that I will discuss at this time. These are important to us, but must 
be determined by the Air Force. 

The first is the C—130 aircraft. 


(Chart) 


This is the best all around aircraft which is available to us. It 
requires a 2,500-foot prepared runway. Therefore, it cannot be used 
in those phases of operations requiring a followup on an improvised 
field. This is the only limitation in meeting the Army tactical airlift 
requirements. It can be used for a parachute delivery of 64 troopers 
or can heavy-drop single items of equipment up to a maximum of 
21,500 pounds. This item is the M-113 personnel carrier, or it may 
heavy-drop multiple loads of equipment up to its maximum payload, 
38,400 pounds at a 500 nautical miles radius of operation. This heavy- 
drop capability is very important in an air assault operation because 
it is the only way we are able to air-deliver vehicles and larger weapons. 
These heavy items must be extracted from the aircraft by parachute. 
Note that for air-landed operations it can deliver 92 combat equipped 
troopers. 

Next is the C-119 aircraft. This aircraft, like the C-130, requires 
a prepared runway of 3,700 feet in length. This is approximately 
1,200 feet more than that required by the C-130. It can be used for 
the same type operations as the C-130 provided that it has aerial 
delivery kits which are necessary to give it a heavy drop capability. 
It has a payload capacity of approximately 33 percent less than the 
C-130. Its radius of combat operations is 750 nautical miles or 
25 percent less than the C-130. The C-—123 is the next aircraft avail- 
able to us. 


49066—-60—No. 54-——--12 
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(Chart) 


The only advantage that this aircraft has is its ability to land on 
an improvised field. It is the only aircraft in the inventory that has 
this capability which makes it a necessity for certain type operations 
as will be explained later. 

Mr. Rivers. Who makes the 123? 

General Lemnirzer. Fairchild. 

General Harre.u. You will note that its payload both in air-drop 
and air-landed operations is considerably less than the C-130. It has 
no heavy drop capability. Its combat radius of operation is 500 
nautical miles without auxiliary tanks. 

The last aircraft in the inventory is the C-124. 





(Chart) 


The Army has never contemplated that this aircraft would be used 
for any type operation other than an air-landed one. Joint tests have 
been conducted to determine the feasibility of using this aircraft for 
air delivery. With certain modifications it can air-deliver troopers 
and supplies. However, due to the large ground pattern of the 
delivered load and the inefficient use of the cargo capacity in airdrop 
operations, the Army’s position is that it is not a suitable aircraft 
for this use. It has no heavy drop capability. 

We must use a combination of the four types of aircraft discussed 
in all of our operations. As stated, all of these aircraft have different 
capabilities as to range, landing, weight capacity, bulk capacity, 
heavy drop and to deliver the trooper into combat. 

These capabilities all vary with different type missions. For ex- 
ample, an increased load will decrease the range. Consequently, in 
order to determine how the specific requirements are to be met by 
the Air Force we must express them in terms of their current inven- 
tory and know range and maximum weight capacity. The Air Force 
determines these factors; therefore it was necessary for the Army 
and the Air Force to develop these requirements jointly. This was 
done by the Tactical Air Command and the Continental Army 
Command. 

Next we must consider the type of operation. For the purpose of 
developing these requirements we used four operations: 

Air landed. 

Air assault, with no air-landed followup. 

Air assault, with an air-landed followup on a prepared field. 
Air assault, with an air-landed followup on an unprepared field. 

In order to relate this presentation to that of the Army strategic 
lift requirements, I would like to point out at this time that the forces 
considered in these four types of operations must be located at an 
airfield which is within the range capability of the tactical airlift from 
the objective area. If this is not the case, then, of course, they must 
be moved to such an airfield. This move would be done with strategic 
airlift. Many places in the world would require that these tactical 
operations be a continuation of a strategic move. In such cases the 
Army forces would have to transload from strategic airlift to tactical 
airlift. 
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(Chart) 


This chart is descriptive of an operation where forces are moved by 
strategic airlift from their home station to a marshaling area where 
they are transloaded into tactical airlift for delivery to an objective 
area. 

Mr. Rivers. Beirut was a classic example of that last one, from the 
United States to the Middle East. And from the Middle East into 
Beirut—from Adana to Beirut would have been a tactical operation. 

General Harrewu. I don’t believe they went into a tactical opera- 
tion on an air assault. 

Mr. Rivers. No. But I say that would have been, that would 
have been a classic example. 

General Lemnirzer. It wasn’t necessary, but they were ready to 
do it. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. It was designed for that. 

General Lemnirzrer. Yes, sir. 

General Harreu. Let us examine the four operations in some 
detail. 

The air-landed operation requires a secured airfield capable of taking 
the type aircraft to be used in the operation. Troops should be loaded 
so that they arrive in the proper tactical order and with that equip- 
ment with which they will initiate combat or, in other words, ready 
to fight. In order to use the maximum cargo capability of the aircraft, 
troops and their equipment cannot be loaded separately. This is the 
least expensive of the four operations insofar as aircraft is concerned. 
It permits the use of all types of aircraft in the current inventory. 

The air assault with no air-landed followup type operation must be 
used in areas where no prepared runway exists. This means that we 
must airdrop all of the troops, their equipment, and supplies into the 
area. This is the most expensive type of operation both in delivering 
the unit into combat and maintaining it. 

The third type operation, an air assault with an air-landed followup 
on a prepared field, is an operation designed to seize and secure an 
airfield by air assault and then bring in the followup on the seized 
airfield. This is the second least expensive operation. It will also 
permit the use of all types of aircraft in the current inventory. 

The fourth operation is like the last one discussed except for two 
points: 

The Army must prepare a landing strip with personnel and equip- 
ment air dropped. 

And we must be provided aircraft that will land on an improvised 
field. The current inventory has one such aircraft, the C—123. 


(Overlay chart) 


Thus we see that insofar as aircraft is concerned that— 

1. The air assault with no followup is the most expensive and that 
we can use C—130, C—119, and C-1235 aircraft. 

2. The air assault with an air-landed followup on an unprepared 
field is the second most expensive. We can use C-130, C-119 air- 
craft, and we must have C-123 aircraft. 
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3. The air assault with an air-landed followup on a prepared field 
is the third most expensive, and we can use all of the aircraft in the 
inventory—C-130, C-119, C-123, and the C-124. 

4. And finally, the air-landed operation is the cheapest. We can 
use all the planes in the inventory—C-—124, C-119, C-130, and C-123, 

The Army has a requirement to be capable of executing all four 
types of operations discussed on a worldwide basis. Our specific 
airlift requirements are based on this capability. 

Now, before I state our lift requirements by aircraft loads I would 
like to show you just what a battle group force is and the way it is 
normally phased into an objective area. 


(Chart) 


This chart shows the assault elements of the battle group force 
that would be air dropped. You will note that it contains an air- 
borne battle group reinforced with artillery, engineers, signal, medical, 
and parachute maintenance elements. These are the normal attach- 
ments for this type force and computations for airlift were based on 
these. However, a force may be tailored in other ways to fit specific 
tactical requirements in an objective area. 


(Chart) 
This chart shows the assault elements that are normally air landed. 
(Strip) 


This shows the followup echelon which is composed of the support- 
ing division, service, and logistics elements. 

Mr. Gavin. Leave it on there a minute. 

You fellows spend about a year in preparing these charts and you 
put them on and we are supposed to absorb them in about 20 seconds. 
Before we even read them, you flash them off. 

Mr. Smart. May I ask a question in that regard, Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. When you refer to towed loads, what does that mean, 
General? On your chart right here. 

General Harre.Lu. The towed loads might be weapons or it could 
be trailers. 

Mr. Smart. Well, I still don’t understand what is a towed load. 
Is it a load of something that goes in an airplane and is dropped or 
set down? 

General Harrewu. It is one of the loads that we place in the air- 
plane. It might be a quarter-ton vehicle with a towed load of a 
trailer or it might be a towed artillery piece. 

Mr. Smart. Well, to the uninitiated you might get the idea that 
there is a glider hooked on behind somebody’s airplane or something, 
and I just want the record to be clear. I didn’t really understand it. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, also, General Harrell, it would be well if you 
would also tell us that portion of these figures which you have given 
us which were hard core and which were not. 

Now, these look like they are all hard core. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, may I raise a question right here? 
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Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. The presentation you are giving, General Harrell, does 
it relate to general war, limited war or is it equally applicable to both? 

General Harrey. It could be applicable to both. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, your presentation does not state to which it is 
applicable, and in the absence of such a statement, I could only assume 
that it was applicable to both. But it is important to distinguish, for 
our purposes, whether we are talking about general war or a limited 
war. 

Now, is there anything——you say it could be applicable to both. 
What is the intent of your presentation? Is it directed at general war 
or is it directed at limited war, or is it directed at both? 

General Harre ut. It is directed at both. 

Mr. Smarr. Thank vou. 

Mr. Rivers. It could equally apply to any type of operation, over- 
all operation? 

General Harrecu. If I understand your question, ves, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Do you have anything there? 

Mr. Gavin. No. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General. 

General Harrevit. Now, let us turn to the specific requirements 
stated in aircraft loads. Before discussing these, | would like to point 
out that whenever shortfalls occurred in our computations that we 
used C-130 aircraft to meet them. An exception to this was the C-123 
airplane which as pointed out is necessary for an air-landed operation 
on an improvised field. This guidance was provided to us by the 
Tactical Air Force. Further, I would again like to emphasize that 
we have used the current inventory of tactical aircraft in each area 
in determining the loads. 

(Chart) 


This chart shows the battle group force lift requirements in Europe 
by type operations. We have not included an air-landed operation 
because it is not a limiting factor as to aircraft. The followup of serv- 
ice elements to support the battle group is airlifted in turnaround 
operations. Note that the overall Army requirement can be adjusted 
to the equivalent lift of [deleted] C-130’s, [deleted] C-119’s and [de- 
leted] C-123’s. A combination of these aircraft will meet the airlift 
requirements for any of the three operations. The remaining charts 
have been adjusted in a similar manner. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t quite understand how your total requirement 
could be carried in almost one-third the number of 123’s that you 
could with the 130’s. Why is that? 

(Chorus of ‘ No.’’) 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, that is in combination? 

General HARRELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, that [deleted] and [deleted] and [deleted] is all 
to be used together? 

General Harrevu. The total requirement includes [deleted] and 
[deleted]. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Smart. Mav I ask a clarifying question there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Smarr. You have the [deleted] C-123’s because they are the 
only aircraft in the inventory which you show which can land on an 
unprepared airfield. 

General Harrei. This is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. And they can land on an unprepared runway, almost 
any kind less than—what, 2,000 feet or less? 

Mr. Smarr. 2,500. 

Mr. Rivers. What? 

General Harre u. | believe it is 2,500. 

Mr. Smarr. 2,500. 

Mr. Rivers. Not over 2,500. 

Mr. Smart. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. And then of course on any other kind of runway it 
would take less than that? 

General Harrety. The airstrip must have some preparation in 
most cases. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. Harpy. That makes a total of [deleted] aircraft for [deleted| 
battle group; is that right? 

General Harre tv. This is for the [deleted] battle group force in 
Europe. 

Mr. Harpy. So if you had a requirement to move [deleted] battle 
groups at the same time, you would have to have [deleted] aircraft; 
is that right? 

General Harre ty. Of this type aircraft; that is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. And they would have to be of the eate- 
gories that you have listed there, in that proportion? 

General Harrevv. This is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. That is [deleted] to move [deleted] battle groups, out 
of a total of how many that TAC got? You are going to get to that? 
Mr. Smart. That is right. 

General Harreti. We are going to get to that. 

Mr. Smart. That is in the next presentation. 

Mr. Rivers. And that is a very important observation. 
Mr. Price. And you are only moving [deleted] personnel. 
Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General. 


(Chart) 


General Harreu. Similarly this chart shows the requirements 
in the Far East. You will note while we have the same type force 
to be lifted here that we had in Europe that the requirements are 
stated in different type aircraft loads. This is due to a different type 
inventory in this area. This will be true with the remaining area 
charts. The Army requirement can be met with [deleted] C-130’s and 
[deleted] C—123’s 

(Chart) 


This chart indicates the Army requirements for the ready airlift 
of [deleted] battle group forces in the United States. 

Again, here we have the same type of force to be lifted but very 
different type aircraft to do the job. We require [deleted] C—130’s 
and [deleted] C-123’s. 
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Mr. Rivers. In response to Mr. Hardy’s question, you have [de- 
leted| and [deleted] requirement for the [deleted] battle groups. And 
| assume that is a simultaneous requirement. 

General HARRELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. You say this is the requirement for the movement 
of {deleted| battle groups in the United States. Will vou expand on 
what vou mean by “in the United States’’? 

General Harrevy. This is the requirement for the ready tactical 
airlift for [deleted] battle groups which should be stationed in the 
United States. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, does this presume that they are going to be moved 
from the United States? 

General Harre tu. I pointed out in the beginning that the [deleted] 
battle group ready force in the United States should be prepared to 
deliver troops any place in the Western Hemisphere or to provide 
the Pacific or Europe each with [deleted] lift. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, that is the point I wanted to clarify. 

While these [deleted] battle groups would be within the continental 
United States, their deployment would be to a point outside the 
United States. 

General Harrevu. This is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. And if you are going to use these aircraft, you are 
going to have to do a lot of island hopping. J am just thinking now 
in terms of the radius that you gave for them a while ago. 

General Harretyi. They would have to do island hopping to move 
the troop carrier unit to the area. They would not take Army forces 
to the area. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, these planes would be needed after you got 
them ready to do your work? 

General Harrell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what you are trying to bring out, isn’t it? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. If that would be the case, then they would have to 
start off on some strategic airlift and then this would have to pick 
them up somewhere else. 

General Harretyi. The Army forces would have to be moved by 
strategic airlift. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Harretyi. To the area from which they would launch 
their assault. These likewise would have to be moved there. 

Mr. Harpy. Then on the assumption—yves, that these planes are 
in the continental United States; they would have to be sent along 
simultaneously. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. May I ask one question here, Mr. Hardy? 

That would be true unless the lift from the United States to the area 
of conflict was within the range capability of these aircraft? 

General Harretu. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. So that it would be possible to debark from the United 
States in a tactical airlift, reach the area in these planes, and go to 
fighting. 
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General Harrety. While nobody hopes that we have any difficulties 
[deleted] —I use that as an example. 

We have just finished an exercise in which the C-130’s loaded in 
the United States and flew to Panama, and they jumped in there. 

Mr. Rivers. In other words, what you are trying to tell us is, 
when you get ready for those [deleted] battle groups which are sta- 
tioned—-[deleted] I imagine at Campbell and [deleted] at Bragg, 
wherever they are—it makes no difference where it is—the [deleted] 
locations —- 

Mr. Smart. Those are the locations. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, when they get ready to do their work, the work 
that is cut out for them, regardless of where it may be, they have got 
to have available this combined number of aircraft; is that right? 

General Harrewu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. But in talking about where vou could use these planes 
to transport these troops, didn’t vou indicate a while ago that the 
maximum range of these planes loaded is about 1,000 miles? 

General Harrety. These loads were based on the computation of 
a 500-mile radius of operations. 

Mr. Harpy. So vou have —actually, then, vou are limited to 500 
miles with a full load? 

General Harrevy. Unless there is an airfield where they can land 
when they get there. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you have one [deleted]. [Laughter.] 

Now, go ahead, General. 

General Harreti. The next chart shows the requirements for the 
reserve tactical airlift for [deleted] battle group forces in the United 
States. 

You will note that [deleted] C-130 aircraft are required to lift the 
M-56 self-propelled antitank guns of the three battle groups. 

Mr. Rivers. How many 119’s do you have now in the active 
tactical Air Force? 

Mr. Smart. That is in the next presentation. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, that is all right. That will come next, Mr. Smart 
Says. 

Mr. Harpy. The only trouble is it is going to be hard to absorb 
these things when we start to listen to the other side. 

Mr. Smart. No, we have a summary of it. 

Mr. Rivers. How many 119’s do you have now operating in the 
regular tactical Air Force? 

General Harreu. [Deleted], in Europe, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. How many do you have in the United States? 

General Harre wu. [Deleted], in the reserve forces. 

Mr. Rivers. I said the active tactical Air Force. I didn’t say 
reserve. 

General HARRELL. None. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t have any. 

Mr. Harpy. We will be a little late getting there on that basis, 
won’t we? 

Mr. Rivers. So if you are—— 

Mr. Price. It will take you a little while to get that [deleted]. 

Mr. Rivers. So what you are going to use you have to get from 
somewhere, don’t you? 
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Mr. Harpy. General, maybe we could get the Air Force to assign 
them to the Army. Could the Army keep them operated? 

Mr. Rivers. Let the man keep his stars a little while longer. 
|Laughter.] 

Mr. Gavin. That is an interesting question. That is an interesting 
question. 

Here is an Army operation that is assigned to the Air Force. 

Now, answer that question. If all of these tactical aircraft were 
assigned to the Army, are you in a position to adopt and carry on, 
operationally, with it? 

General Harreti. The Army’s position is that we do not want to 
take it over; that the roles and missions assign the mission—— 

Mr. Gavin. It is quite evident that the Air Force hasn’t given you 
much assistance in the past several years. Don’t you think you 
better get to considering as to whether or not you might take it over? 

Mr. Rivers. I think 

Mr. Gavin. If you want to take it over or not. 

General Lemnirzer. Mr. Gavin 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t get this man in trouble. Let’s let General 
Lemnitzer answer. |Laughter.] 

General LemMNit7zer. Mr. Gavin, our position is, that the responsi- 
bility — that is, the role and mission—is properly placed. We are not 
advocating having the Army take over either the strategic airlift or 
the tactical airlift. 

Mr. Harpy. That would have to be 

General Lemnirzer. In that, of course, it is implicit that we would 
like to have what we require, but we think that the Air Force is the 
best service to provide that kind of support for us. 

Mr. Harpy. That would have to be your position, wouldn’t it, 
General, considering 

General LemnitzeEr. No, sir. [t doesn’t necessarily have to be my 
position. Before a committee of this kind I express my own convic- 
tions. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Gavin and IT wanted to put the tactical support 
of the Army where it ought to be. 

Mr. Rivers. In other words, you will fulfill the roles assigned to 
you, General? 

General Lemnirzer. I think it is properly placed. 

I worked under this type of organization during World War II. We 
had some of the finest air support—reconnaissance, close air support, 
and airlift—that U.S. forces have ever had. 

Our problem right now is to get back to that level of availability. 

Mr. Rivers. You just want to get—vou just want what you want 
when you want it? 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. And has the Air Force evidenced any great interest, 
General, in supporting you with this type of aircraft, in operation? 

General Lemnirzer. There are deficiencies which have been 
pointed out. What we hope is that this hearing will result in recti- 
fying some of them. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I ask vou: Does the Air Force indicate making 
any request such as you are proposing here today to the Congress to 
secure the appropriations to get this type of aircraft to give you the 
support that you need? Have they evidenced any interest at all? 
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General Lemnirzer. They have an interest, Mr. Gavin. 

I visited the Tactical Air Command with Secretary Gates and 
General White on Friday, and we are going into this problem with a 
view to establishing the requirements and getting programs underway 
which will meet these deficiencies. 

Mr. Rivers. I think Mr. Gavin, Mr. Smart has told me that when 
we hear the Tactical Air Force’s side of this picture, of the overall re- 
quirements and everything, it will be more fully covered. 

Is that right, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

The next presentation is by the Air Force, where they will give 
their tactical requirements, and the same witness will give their 
capabilities. At that point the shortages which you are now talking 
about will become obvious. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Mr. Gavin. But the point I am trying to make is: 

It appears to me that the Air Force has so many places to put their 
appropriated moneys that they never get around to considering this 
particular phase of airlift. 

In fact, for several vears now you have been talking about airlift. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Price. They have been considering it, but 

Mr. Gavin. But when you get to Europe, as I did a vear or so 
ago—TI think it was in Munich—was it the 101 Airborne there? 

General Lemnirzer. The 11th Airborne Division was there. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, maybe it was the 11th. And they were having 
operations in the low countries. 

And I said, ‘“How are vou going to get the troops over there?”’ 

Well, they didn’t know how they were going to get them over there. 
There wasn’t any airlift around. I presume they took them over in 
trucks, in motor vehicles, and any way they could get them there. 

So I was concerned as to why they called it an airborne outfit, 
because there was nothing around there that I could find that could 
have airborne the troops anywhere. 

So it is quite evident that they haven’t thought much about it, 
that is, the Department of the Air Force. 

And I was wondering whether now they have gotten around to 
recognizing that this deficiency exists and they are about to interest 
themselves to recommend appropriations to secure this type of air- 
craft for tactical air support for the Department of the Army. 

I don’t quite agree with you, either, General, while we are on that 
score. I think this is an Army operation. 

General Lemnitzer. Our primary mission is to engage in sustained 
combat on land, and we cannot take our eye off of that ball. We 
have requirements for all the resources we have available in accom- 
plishing that mission. That is one of the reasons I have indicated 
my position in this field. 

Of course, if we don’t get the airlift to meet our requirements from 
the Air Force, I would change my position. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, that is why I say—you have been pressing for 
this for the past several years. 

General Lemnitzer. But—— 

Mr. Gavin. And you have had little or no consideration as far as 
I can see. 
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Mr. Price. We have had lots of consideration, but no planes. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I don’t know how much consideration they have 
been given, either, as to whether or not the Department of the Air 
Force is particularly concerned about this operation or not. 

When you get out on maneuvers with the troops overseas—lI said, 
“Where is the Air Force in this picture?”’ 

“Well, now, they are not participating.” 

1 am just trving to recall now. 

“But we are assuming that they are here and that if we call on 
them, that thev are going to respond.” 

I said, ‘““You are assuming. You ought to know whether or not 
they are going to respond when vou call on them.” 

And that is where you are right now. You don’t know whether 
the Air Force is going to give you the consideration that you think 
they will and I hope they will. And I will be delighted if they do. 
But the question is whether or not you are going to continue along 
these lines, if they don’t, and try to make an Army operation out of 
it. That is what I would do in the event they don’t work with this 
required deficiency that exists, and it is quite apparent it exists, for 
the past several vears. 

General Lemnirzrer. That is correct. 

But as I explained last week, General White and I and our respective 
staffs have gotten together. We agree on requirements now and we 
are doing something about it. 

Mr. Rivers. This is the first such hearing that has ever been 
conducted since I have been in Congress—this kind of hearing. 

General Lemnitzer. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, it is fine to hear this cooperative spirit indicated 
to vou by General White. And I hope it materializes satisfactorily. 

General Lemnirzer. So do I. 

Mr. Rivers. You say you worked under this during the war? 

General Lemnitzer. What is that? 

Mr. Rivers. You worked under this kind of arrangement during 
the war? 

General Lemnitzer. The same kind of assigned roles and missions, 
ves. 

Mr. Rivers. During the war? 

General Lemnitzer. Yes, sir. During the Korean war, also. 

Mr. Pricer. It was the Korean war. Because during World War 
II the Air Force and the Army was the same. 

General Lemnitzer. Mr. Price is right. The Air Force was at that 
time a part of the Army. But as far as the relationships and the 
assigned roles and missions are concerned the Air Force—that is, 
the Army Air Corps—had the same functions as those which the 
Air Force has today. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to state to Mr. Gavin—he has been sick 
and couldn’t be here last week. 

General Lemnirzer. | understand. 

Mr. Rivers. General Lemnitzer has come out strong for this. 
You have pointed up the deficiencies in your excellent classified testi- 
mony. And it is the first time | heard one high official—as you know, 
Sam, I can’t give you the source of my information. ‘This is off the 
record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 
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Mr. Rivers. I want to say to the general, General Lemnitzer, 
you have gone very strong on this and you have made a fine contribu- 
tion. It no doubt warms the cockles of Mr. Gavin’s heart. 

General Lemnirzer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. And it will be of comfort to you, Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. It will. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General Harrell 

General Harreuy. This chart summarizes the Army worldwide 
tactical airlift requirements. You will note that immediately avail- 
able and stationed as indicated, we required a total of [deleted] 
C-130 loads—— 

Mr. Rivers. Now this is worldwide? 

General HarreLu. Worldwide; yes, sir. 

[Deleted] C-—119 loads and [deleted] C-123 loads. 

In addition we require a lift, in being, stationed in the United States 
of [deleted] C-119 loads, [deleted] C-123 loads and [deleted] C-130 
loads. These must be immediately available following a Presidential 
proclamation of a national emergency. 

Our total simultaneous lift requirements are [deleted] C—130 loads, 
[deleted] C—119 loads and [deleted] C-123 loads. This requirement 
was developed jointly by the Continental Army Command and the 
Tactical Air Command. 

Mr. Rivers. Now right there, General Lemnitzer, you are current 
on what the Reserves have, | mean the Air Force Reserves, on 119’s. 
They are available at the required specified times? 

General Lemnirzer. | think the Air Force is in the best position 
to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman: 

Mr. Rivers. I didn’t know whether you knew that or not. Because 
it is important. 

Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. One question 

General Lemnirzer. It is being covered, | understand, in the next 
briefing by the Tactical Air Command, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. One question, again clarifying, Mr. Chairman. 

General Harrell, in your statement you tie this requirement to a 
declaration of national emergency by the President. On the other 
hand, all of the recent emergency conditions have occurred in the 
absence of a declaration of national emergency by the President. 
That was the reason why I asked you the question originally: Did this 
presentation of yours tie to a general war situation, when you un- 
doubtedly would have at least a declaration of national emergency 
by the President, or whether they applied to a limited war situation 
in the absence of such a declaration? 

So your presentation seems to continue to be tied to what I would 
deem to be-—— 

Mr. Rivers. A national emergency. 

Mr. Smart. A national emergency at least by the President, and 
that would exclude operations of less: 

General Harreuu. [Deleted] battle groups would be for a limited 
war, that is, the ready [deleted] battle group lifts. 

Mr. Smart. In other words, you show here the summary of tactical 
airlift requirements. Does this relate to only [deleted] or does this 
relate to the [deleted] battle groups? 
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General Harreu. It relates to [deleted] and the readiness status 
requirements as I have stated. 

Mr. Smart. Then, to summarize that, if you are talking about 
moving [deleted] I would presume then a declaration of national 
emergency by the President, and it would require the inventory of 
aircraft by numbers and type, which you show in the red on your 
chart, is that a correct statement? If you were moving [deleted] 
battle groups, does this 

General HarreLL. We could move [deleted] battle groups without, 
and {deleted} would require—the additional [deleted] would require a 
Presidential proclamation. 

Mr. Smart. That is all I was trying to do, to get your assumptions. 

You now assume that you would move [deleted] battle groups 
under circumstances less than a declaration of national emergency by 
the President, but that if you moved the [deleted] battle groups, it 
would be with a declaration of national emergency by the President, 
is that true? 

I have cut off the [deleted] and the [deleted]. 

General Harrevu. [Deleted] would require a Presidential procla- 
mation. 

Mr. SMart. Well, I don’t like to beat this question to death, but I 
am still trying to understand it. 

Let me ask it of General Lemnitzer. 

We are talking about the movement of [deleted] battle groups. 

General LeEMNitzerR. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. Is it proper to assume that [deleted] of those would or 
could be moved under circumstances less than a declaration of national 
emergency by the President? 

General LeMNitTzerR. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. Is it further proper to assume that the remaining 
ideleted] or the total of [deleted] would not occur unless there had been 
a declaration of national emergency by the President? 

General Lemnirzer. As far as the Army forces are concerned, they, 
of course, are available to be moved at any time. 

But as I understand your question, you are talking about the 
calling up of the Reserves to move the [deleted] additional battle 
groups. 

Mr. Smart. Well, right on that point, vou could not move the 
additional [deleted] unless you did call up the Reserves? 

General Lemnitzer. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Smart. And by the same token, there are many reservists who 
cannot be involuntarily ordered to active duiy unless there is a decla- 
ration of national emergency. 

General Lemnitrzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. So that the movement of your remaining [deleted] 
must be predicated upon the call of the Reserves because you do not 
have within the Air Force the organic capability to move them; is 
that a fair summary? 

General Lemnitzer. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a good explanation of it. I think that is 
absolutely right; pointing up, as General Lemnitzer did in his testi- 
mony, the great deficiency we have in this area. 

Mr. Harpy. Could I ask just one other question? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. So that I could clear myself. 
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Now you have listed here the number of planes by types that are 
required simultaneously of this movement of your [deleted] battle 
groups and for vour [deleted] battle groups. 

Now this would have to presuppose that these planes in these 
numbers would be available for this purpose and would not be subject 
to allocation for some other use? 

General Harrewu. This is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. But the thing I was trying to clear up my thinking on 
is this: Now the discussion we have had thus has centered around 
the total number of planes that are in the airlift, that MATS has and 
that are otherwise available for airlift purposes. But if any of these, 
of this specific number, are scattered off somewhere else and available 
for other uses, why, they wouldn’t serve your requirements, unless 
these are always ready for your use; isn’t that right? 

General Harrety. This is our requirement, a simultaneous lift 
as we have stated under the readiness standards. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General. 

General Harreiy. These requirements are based on: 

(a) The current tactical aircraft inventory utilizing the C-—130 
aircraft to meet short falls. 

(6) The location of the aircraft. 

(c) The readiness requirements of the forces. 

(d) And the type operations necessary to meet the Army require- 
ments. 

This concludes my presentation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, we are in airlift. Is this the first appearance of 
the Army before the committee? 

Mr. Rivers. No. General Lemnitzer was here. 

Mr. Gavin. Are we going to get into close ground support operation, 
too? 

General Lemnirzer. No, not in this airlift presentation. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Our purpose is to determine our requirements and our 
capabilities to airlift our military forces. 

Mr. Gavin. You are just on airlift now? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. That is the subject assigned to the subcommittee. 
And so far as close ground support, and things like that, are concerned 
that is not a part of our subject. And this is the first presentation 
here—— 

Mr. Gavin. I think it would be a good idea if we did get into close 
ground support and tactical aircraft. 

Mr. Smarr. I find this [indicating document] almost more than I can 
lug. [{Laughter.| 

Mr. Gavin. I want to say to the chairman and General Lemnitzer 
that this is encouraging to me. And the Air Force—I am proud of our 
Air Force. They turn in a magnificant performance. But somehow 
or other they can’t think of the old ground force man, that is down on 
the ground, who goes through the filth, blood, and mud and fatigue of 
ground warfare, to give him the support that he needs down there. 

The reason I can’t get this in my head is because there is such close 
cooperation between the Department of the Navy and the Marine 
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Corps. And why can’t we have the same cooperation between the 
Department of the Army and the Air Force. 

The Air Force—now it is encouraging to me to hear you say that 
General White is seriously considering this matter. That is some- 
thing that I am pleased to hear. Because in the past several years 
you couldn’t get anybody to listen to you. 

I have been talking about tactical airlift and close ground support 
and these things for several years. Nobody even gets excited about it. 
And I am glad to see that the Department of the Army has whipped 
up & program here that you can present to the Air Force and the 
Air Force might consider it. Even though you have to seek appro- 
priations for the Air Force for equipment to give you the support, 
nevertheless, it is all right with me. 

All I want to see, in this critical and chaotic world we are living in 
here, is that we have the equipment that is necessary and essential 
when we need it. We may never need it, but if we do need it, we 
are going to need it awfully fast and quick and we should have it. 

Therefore, maybe the Air Force has now gotten around to figuring 
‘hat we are part of the team. We are all part of the team and we 
should work together. 

And I am pleased at the manner in which the Navy and the Marine 
Corps work together. And I can’t for the world of me understand 
why the Air Force and the Army can’t work together in the same 
manner, to work out their problems. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, Mr. Gavin, I would just like to speak 
up for the Air Force. It is not my business, but as I see the problem, 
it has been created by the old problem of priorities. 

Now there are a great many officers in the Air Force who are anxious, 
willing, and able to work as closely with us—with the Army—as the 
Navy aid the Marines work together. These are the air wings that 
support Marine divisions. 

1 think the problem since the Korean war has been priorities. The 
Air Force have their problems with priorities. We and the Navy 
have had ours. 

During recent years they have devoted most of their resources to 
that area which they regard as warranting highest priority. It is in 
the field of strategic operations. And I believe most people will agree 
that this airlift requirement has suffered as a result of putting major 
emphasis on meeting strategic requirements. 

But I would like to make it clear that I have found no lack of either 
interest or williagness among the Tactical Air Command, MATS, and 
the Air Force people that have been associated with us in giving the 
Army the kiad of support it needs. 

Mr. Harpy. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gavin. I think—— 

Mr. Harpy. I think General Lemnitzer put his finger right on the 
whole problem there. Because when he started talking about pri- 
orities, he got right back to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I think this: It is just like 1 said. There is no 
glamour in running a C-119. ‘There is much more glamour in shoot- 
ing at the moon or the sun—much more glamour. And the people 
just haven’t gotten to thinking about the fellows who run these 
transports, their varying configurations, and age which is 6, 8 and 10 


years 
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And your fine testimony, I want to say again, General Lemnitzer, 
and that of the Navy—the Navy is in the same boat in this. Admiral 
Cooper said so. And he said it in pretty fair terms, too. 

Everybody is in the same boat on this thing which we are talking 
about now, including even the scientists in the hard-core outfit, 
General Lemnitzer. So this part has been overlooked. 

General Lemnirzer. I agree with that. 1 was addressing myself 
to the attitudes. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General Lemnirzer. I think it would be a mistake to overlook the 
fact that in the Air Force today there are many people who are very 
enthusiastic about giving the Army its support, both airlift and close 
tactical support. 

Mr. Rivers. No question of that. 

General Lemnirzer. I saw some of them at Langley Field on Fri- 
day. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I am glad to hear what you are saying because 
in the past several vears the Air Force is always out. They have 
always places to put appropriations that are given to them. They 
never get around. It is priority, all right. 

But to me this is just as important a priority as anything they 
have to do, and that is close ground support for our troops that are 
down on the ground doing the fighting. They should have it. They 
are entitled to it. And it is very important that they should be con- 
sidered because every time the appropriations come up, well, their 
appropriations are allocated elsewhere. They are allocated to this 
and they are allocated to that. And they are always going to be 
allocated. 

I don’t know whether or not consideration would have been given 
unless the Army had built up a case like you are doing here today, to 
impress upon them the need and essentiality and the importance of 
developing this airlift and close ground support program. 

And I trust—and I have talked to some of them. And I say the 
Air Force turn in a magnificent performance. I am proud of them. 
But somehow or other they just can’t get around to getting down there 
on that ground. I hope now that they will. And I certainly will be 
the first one to cheer for them when they indicate an interest, such as 
indicated here today by the Army. It will please me immensely to 
have a well-coordinated, rounded-out operation, so that when we move 
we know we are going to move and we have got everything essential 
and necessary to move. 

Mr. Rivers. I think—— 

Mr. Gavin. I think the Navy and Marine Corps turned in a mag- 
nificent job. And they might as well be practical and realistic in 
their thinking, too, and work the same way, the same way with the 
Army. They should. 

And you are encouraging me today. And I think maybe they are 
going to do it. And that will give us a feeling, a cooperative feeling 
that is so necessary in this whole setup, because we are all part of a 
team. We are all part of the team, and we can’t neglect any part of 
the team. They all have to work with perfection when the time 
comes. 

Mr. Rivers. That is why this hearing is so important. Mr. Smart 
has said this committee could well be the catalyst that could bring 
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these things together and cause a reappraisal at the highest echelon, 
and something be done in this session of the Congress. If we can 
accomplish that, we will have done a good job. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. That is exactly what we are after. 

Now, does that finish your presentation? 

General HarreLu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Any questions of the General? 

If not, we will get into the Tactical Air Force. 

Do you have anything to suggest, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. Not now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. We will go to the Tactical Air Force. 

General 

General Cuitpre. Childre, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Childre. 

Where is your boss? 

General Cuitpre. He is at Langley Air Force Base, sir. General 
Everest, commander of the Tactical Air Command 

Mr. Rivers. He couldn’t get here? 

General Cuitpre. | don’t know that he was to be here today, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, we are glad to have you. 

We would like to have anybody we can get who can speak from the 
top looking down. 

You go ahead. I know you will do a good job. 

Now, we will put your biography in at that point, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

(The biographical sketch follows: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Subject: Tactical airlift requirements and capabilities. 
Statement of: Maj. Gen. Cecil H. Childre, Deputy for Operations, Headquarters, 
Tactical Air Command. 

Biographical sketch of witness: Major General Childre was born in Brownwood, 
Tex., on September 2, 1911. He attended Southwestern University, Georgetown, 
Tex. 

On June 10, 1937, he was commissioned a second lieutenant in the Air Corps 
Reserve. 

From 1937 to 1944 he served in various assignments as bomber pilot, flying 
instructor, and navigation instructor. 

From 1944 to 1947 he was in the Pacific theater with the Air Transport Com- 
mand, including duty as Deputy for Operations of the Pacific Division. 

In 1947 he became an instructor at the Air Command and Staff School at 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. Following this assignment he became vice com- 
mander of the 315th Troop Carrier Air Division, Far East Air Forces, Japan. 

In 1951 he became Deputy for Operations of the 18th Troop Carrier Air Force, 
Donaldson Air Force Base, 8.C. 

In 1954 he was assigned as commander of the 463d Troop Carrier Wing in 
Ardmore, Okla. 

In 1957 he was assigned as Director of Operations and Training, Headquarters, 
Tactical Air Command, Langley Air Force Base, Va., and just recently was 
assigned as the Deputy for Operations, Headquarters, Tactical Air Command. 

Among his many decorations is included the Legion of Merit with three oak 
leaf clusters, the Distinguished Flving Cross, the Air Medal with one oak leaf 
cluster, the Bronze Star with two oak leaf clusters, and the Commendation Ribbon 
with two oak leaf clusters. 


Mr. Rivers. Now, vou may proceed, General. 

General Cuttpre. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to 
appear before this committee to discuss the Air Force’s tactical airlift 
requirements and capabilities. 

49066—60—No. 54 13 
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Portions of this presentation are classified “‘secret.’”’ In order to 
distinguish between the Military Air Transport Service mission and 
the tactical airlift missions, it can be generally summed up that MATS 
rovides airlift between the Zone of Interior and areas of operation. 
he tactical airlift or troop carrier mission is to provide that airlift 
required within an area of operation. 


(Chart 2) 


1. Mission: The mission of troop carrier is to— 

(a) Conduct airlift operations for the deployment of units within 
areas of operations and the tactical airlift for certain portions of unit 
deployments between or to areas of operations. For instance, the 
movement of the highest priority of personnel and equipment of 
tactical fighter and reconnaissance units from the Zone of Interior 
to limited war areas and the movement of ground and air units within 
an area of operations. 

(6) Conduct airborne operations such as airdrop or assault landing 
of personnel and equipment into an objective area and resupply these 
units by airdrop or assault landing of supplies and equipment. 

(c) Airdrop supplies and equipment to isolated units or into remote 
areas as required. 

(d) Airlift personnel and equipment within an area of operation. 
This task is primarily of an emergency nature to meet urgent require- 
ments which cannot be accomplished by other means. 

(e) Evacuate medical psa Se as well as other personnl and equip- 
ment within an area of operations. 

(f) Provide airlift for such other special operations as may be 
directed by higher headquarters. 


(Chart 3) 


2. I will now discuss the capabilities of troop carrier units on a 
worldwide basis. Each wing has 48 C-130, C-119, or C-123 aircraft 
consisting of 3 squadrons of 16 aircraft each. The C-124 wing has 
36 aircraft in 3 squadrons with 12 aircraft each. 

(a) The total number of aircraft as shown at the bottom of the 
chart are organized into one C-119 wing, two C-123 wings, four C-130 
wings, and four C-124 wings. [Secret.| 

You will note they are located in Europe and the Pacific as well as 
the United States. Although the C-124 troop carrier aircraft are 
assigned to the Military Air Transport Command, they are included 
in this inventory to present the entire worldwide Air Force troop 
carrier resources. 


(Chart 4) 


(6) In the Air Reserve Forces there are 14 C-119 wings and 1 
C-123 wing for a total of 672 C-119 aircraft and 48 C-123 aircraft 
as indicated on the chart. And the flip will indicate the location of 
our Reserve units within the United States. 

Now these are primarily squadron locations, sir: 14 wings of C- 
119’s and 1 wing of C-123’s. 

Mr. Rivers. Now which one of those regular bases come under 
your command? Does Pope come under your command? 
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General Cuitpre. Yes, sir; Pope is under our command. 

Mr. Rivers. Donaldson is not? 

General Cur_pre. Donaldson is not. Donaldson is under Military 
Air Transport Service. 

Mr. Rivers. What about Larson? 

General Cuitpre. Larson is under Military Air Transport Service. 

Mr. Rivers. So you have only one under your command? 

General Cuitpre. We have Pope, sir, and we have Stewart at 
Smyrna, Tenn. 

Mr. Rivers. So you only have two? 

General Cuitpre. We have two troop carrier wings. 

Mr. Rivers. You only have two troop carrier wings in the United 
States? 

General Cuitpre. Locations. 

Mr. Rivers. Sir? 

General Cuitpre. We have two troop carrier locations in the 
Zone of Interior. Each one has two wings. 

Mr. Rivers. Each one has two wings? 

General CuiLpre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You have two bases? 

General CuiLpre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is all in the United States? 

General Cuttpre. That is all we have in the United States. 

Mr. Smart. Wings or squadrons? 

General Cuttpre. No, sir; 2 bases and 4 wings—that is, 12 squad- 
rons and 4 wings or 2 bases. 

Mr. Rivers. Right. 

Mr. Smart. Twelve squadrons, 4 wings. 

General Cuttpre. That is it. That is in the Regular forces. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Could I inquire about these Reserve wings that you 
discussed? 

What is the operational status of those planes? 

General Cuitpre. Of the aircraft in the Regular Establishment, 
the crews are 95 percent operationally ready. The aircraft maintain 
a continuing operational readiness of 75 percent, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That is in your regulars? 

General CuiLpre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I was talking about the Reserves. 

General Cuttpre. In the Reserves, the forces maintain an oper \- 
tional readiness of their aircraft of about 80 percent, and are a little 
bit higher on their reports than the Regular Establishment, and thie 
crews are about 85 percent operationally ready. This is according to 
the report of the commander of the Continental Air Command and 
the wing commanders themselves on their operational readiness status 
reports. 

Mr. Harpy. Does the Regular Air Force consider that their readi- 
ness standards are comparable to active duty personnel? 

General Cuitpre. I am sorry, sir. I didn’t quite get that. 

Mr. Harpy. | am thinking about the operational readiness of these 
Reserve wings and the Reserve airlift. 

Now you said that the report indicates that they are even a little 
bit better than the planes in your active units? 

General CuiLpre. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Harpy. But what I am inquiring about is whether or not the 
Regular Air Force construes the standards by which these measure- 
ments are taken to be comparable to your active duty standards. 

General Cuitpre. Yes, sir; we do. We establish the requirements 
for operational readiness of the aircraft and the crews. 

The Reserve forces at the present time are actually under the 
command jurisdiction of Continental Air Command. 

Mr. Rivers. That is General Hall of New York? 

General CuiLtpre. Yes, sir. 

In the Tactical Air Command, we have the responsibility for the 
training of those units. And in this area we establish the standards 
that they must attain in order to be declared as operationally ready. 
And furthermore, we perform both staff visits and readiness inspec- 
tions of those units, in order to determine 

Mr. Rivers. I might say, Mr. Harty—-I know you are glad to get 
that testimony—the Reserves have established an all-time record on 
the safety factor of the C-119. 

General Cuitpre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. As a matter of fact, the Reserves are the only people 
who have ever operated them to their full capacity and got something 
out of them. They are the only people who ever liked them; isn’t 
that so? 

General Cuttpre. They are doing a marvelous job with the airlift. 

Mr. Rivers. They have a world’s record on safety, haven’t they? 

General Cuitpre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I am delighted to get that kind of information. 

The motivation behind the question was really this: 

In the event that we need them—and the bulk of your C-119’s are 
in your Reserve units. Assume that we need them and need them 
quickly, how long will it take for them to be put into service for moving 
these combat units that we have been discussing? 

General Cuttpre. All right, sir, | can answer that now. I have it 
later on in my prepared speech. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

Mr. Price. General, before vou do, will vou clarify some figures on 
that chart for me? 

You said you have 12 squadrons. What are the figures there—at 
Pope, for instance, 5 C—123; is that five squadrons? 

General Cuitpre. There are five squadrons of C-123’s. The other 
squadron of C-123’s is at Sewart. This makes six squadrons, or two 
wings. 

Mr. Price. I thought you said you had a total of only 12 squadrons 
in vour regular active service. 

General Cuitpre. Yes, sir; six squadrons of 130’s and six squadrons 
of 123’s. 

Mr. Price. Yes, but you figure about 21 on there, on those figures, 
that vou have. 

Mr. Smart. No 

General CuILpRE. I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Because Donaldson and Larson are not in the Tactical 
Air Command. 

General Cuttpre. Now, as to these 124’s, the six squadrons of 
124’s at Donaldson and the three squadrons of 124’s at Larson 

Mr. Smart. The chart doesn’t say this. So it would be well to 
explain for the record that particular chart. 
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General Cuitpre. I am sorry. I was answering the chairman’s 
question as to whether we owned the bases and what we have on the 
bases which we own on the Zone of Interior. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course they are getting ready to close up Donaldson. 

General Cuitpre. Yes, sir. I have heard that rumored. 

Mr. Rivers. So that is just another example, that you are getting 
out of the business of moving troops. 

I don’t know where they are going. You just aren’t going to have 
Donaldson, 

As you know, Donaldson is in South Carolina. 

General CuiLtpre. Yes, sir. [Laughter.] I enjoved a very fine 
tour at Donaldson, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is all right. 

Let’s go. 

Now, what is the next thing? Go ahead, General. 

General Cuttpre. All right, sir. 

The next chart indicates the location of units and numbers of air- 
craft in the oversea theaters, Pacific and in Europe. 

One wing of C-130’s and two squadrons of C—124’s in the Pacific; 
and one wing of C—130’s, one wing of 119’s, and one squadron of 
C—124’s in Europe. 

In determining the exact loading for an airborne operation, the 
Army specifies the personnel and equipment requirements and the 
Air Force determines the type and number of aircraft to accomplish 
the mission. The detailed planning for the operation is done jointly. 


(Chart 7) 


(d) The Army has shown the types and capabilities of our troop 
carrier aircraft. To refresh your memory this chart shows the maxi- 
mum drop capability of the various types of aircraft under ideal 
conditions. 

(Chart 7—off) 


3. The Air Reserve Forces maintain at least 40 aircraft and crews 
on active duty at all times for participation in training missions. The 
majority of these aircraft are available for the concurrent training of 
Army and Reserve units in airborne operations. Other available 
Reserve aircraft participating in airlanding operations also provide 
airlift of outsized cargo for AMC and mobility moves for units of the 
Tactical Air Command and the Air Defense Command to and from 
gunnery range complexes. 

Based on statements made by the commander of Continental Air 
Command, and the aircraft and crew status reports from the wings, 
the Air Force Reserve can assemble approximately 100 troop carrier 
crews fully qualified for airborne operations in 3 hours. In 24 hours 
the total force can be at least 65 percent effective. This will provide 
approximately 468 aircraft and crews within 24 hours after notifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Harpy. That includes what vou have to get from the Reserve 
units? 

General Cuttpre. This is just the Reserve, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Just the Reserves. 

General Cuttpre. Just the Reserves. And that is within the first 
24 hours. 
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The balance of the 672 aircraft would come in then following that 
24-hour period. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a great compliment to General Hall and his 
fine organization. 

General Cuttpre. We certainly think so. 

Mr. Rivers. In 24 hours you can have 65 percent of the planes in 
the air. 

General Cuttpre. Yes, sir; with qualified crews. 

Mr. Rivers. General Lemnitzer, that is a fine record, isn’t it? 

General Lemnirzer. It certainly is. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

General Cuitpre. (a) The Reserve troop carrier units possess an 
excellent airlift capability and therefore are committed in current war 
plans to perform six major general war tasks. 


(Chart 8) 


(1) The units committed to the [deleted] will provide airlift for 
|deleted] to specific destinations in either the [deleted] or the [deleted] 
area. [Deleted] squadrons are committed to this task. 

(2) The airlift task in bomb damage assessment is to provide for 
the movement of personnel and equipment of an Air National Guard 
reconnaissance wing to its initial deployment sites for the purpose of 
accomplishing photogr aphic missions of bomb damaged areas in the 
continental United States. [Deleted] troop carrier squadrons are com- 
mitted. 

(3) The plan for the movement of Air Defense Command units 
provides the airlift to deploy these units within the United States as 
necessary to meet the enemy threat. [Deleted] squadrons are com- 
mitted to this task. 

(4) [Deleted] squadrons are committed to provide airlift for Army 
security forces for the defense of critical areas of the United States. 
This task is to position personnel and equipment of a minimum of 
ideleted| Army companies for defense of specified installations in the 
United States. 

There is also a requirement to provide military airlift for the 
rapid delivery of ipisieal and outsized cargo and supplies between 
AMC depots and the using agencies. This requirement is generated 
by the fact that other types of aircraft do not have the capability to 
move this particular equipment. [Deleted] squadrons are committed 
to this mission. 

(6) Air Force Reserve troop carrier units not having a preplanned 
D-day task will be prepared to provide airlift as necessary to accom- 
plish unforeseen emergency airlift on D-day. This is not an area of 
airlift overage. Rather, it provides a necessary reservoir of aircraft 
to cover emergency requirements on D-day. [Deleted] squadrons are 
committed to this task. 

In addition to the above missions, all C-123 and C-119 units are 
committed to support the continuation training requirements of the 
Army airborne units. This will insure that the Air Force units as 
well as the airbone units maintain a high state of readiness to accom- 
plish their assigned war missions. 

4. I will now discuss the Regular Forces’ general and limited war 
commitments. 
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(a) In general war [deleted] of our C-130—and this is the Regular 
Ystablishment now—and [deleted] tactical fighter reconnaissance and 
tanker aircraft deploy to [deleted] in the first [deleted] days of the 
war. The remainder of our C-130 aircraft follow within the first 30 
days of the war. [Deleted] C-123 also deploy [deleted] in the time 
period D plus 30—D plus 60 days. In addition, the deployment of 
[deleted] and its associated equipment to [deleted] is planned. 

(6) Limited war——— 

Mr. Rivers. How will that be carried, 124’s? 

General Cuitpre. I get into this just a little bit later on. It is a 
mix. 

Yes, sir; it is both. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

General Cuitpre. The Tactical 

Mr. Rivers. Before you leave the Reserve, you spoke about hav- 
ing [deleted] wings there that you would need immediately, and the 
remainder would be in reserve for something else. 

General CHILpRE. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you mention in your briefing how many of that 
total inventory possessed by the Reserve are modern aircraft? 

General Cuttpre. Only that all of their aircraft are C-119’s, with 
the exception of the one wing of C-—123’s, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Are they regarded as modern aircraft? 

General CurtLpre. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So they don’t have any 130’s? 

General Cuitpre. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. They are the only modern aircraft you have, aren’t 
thev? 

General Cuitpre. That is our most modern troop carrier aircraft, 
ves. 

Mr. Rivers. The 130 is made exclusively where? 

General Cuttpre. At Lockheed. 

Mr. Rivers. At Marietta, Ga.? 

General Cuitpre. Marietta. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that the only place they are made? 

General Cuitpre. That is the only place they are made. 

Mr. Rivers. And all of them are possessed by the Regular Air 
Force, and none of them are possessed by the Reserves? 

General Cuitpre. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Cuitpre. The Tactical Air Command aircraft, including 
troop carrier, are committed to limited war contingency plans. The 
troop carrier aircraft support the movement of fighter and recon- 
naissance units to the overseas area. These aircraft are then com- 
mitted to the overall troop carrier mission in the area. The Tactical 
Air Command has established a composite airstrike force to accom- 
plish the limited war mission. 


(Chart 9) 


This chart depicts the primary and follow-on force designed for de- 
ployment to any area of limited conflict. Typical examples of de- 
ployment of the Bravo type package occurred during the Lebanon 
situation in 1958 and during the same time period a similar force was 
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deployed to the Taiwan area. There are approximately 135 aircraft 
in each one of the packages. 


(Chart 10) 


This chart shows that in the first 5 days of general war a total of 
[deleted] personnel and [deleted] tons of equipment are required to 
move by tactical airlift in order to provide the essential personnel 
and equipment to launch the fighter aircraft into combat. During 
the period of the 6th day through the 30th day of the war, a follow-on 
airlift requirement exists to move [deleted] personnel and [deleted] 
tons of equipment. This is accomplished by TAC’s C-130 aircraft, 
which then remain in the area as augmentation airlift forces. The 
airlift required to move the remaining personnel and equipment will 
be provided by MATS. 

The details of this follow-on requirement was presented by MATS 
in their presentation. It was a part of their total requirement 
shown you. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Are you now talking about the requirement for 
moving Bravo? 

General CuiLpre. Yes, sir, for the movement 

Mr. Harpy. And are you going to have to use your same planes 
for the movement of these Air Force—whatever you call them 

A Voice From tHe AvupIENCE. Hard core. 

Mr. Harpy. You have to use the same planes as you would use 
for the airlift of these battle groups of the Army? 

General CuiLpre. Yes, sir. We use the troop carrier airlift moving 
from the Zone of Interior to the overseas area to carry the support for 
the fighter, the reconnaissance—the close air support type operation, 
so we can provide close air support. 

But as soon as the aircraft offloads, in its support for the close air 
support mission, it then is available for the conduct of airdrop or 
airborne operations. 

Mr. Harpy. So you can’t do them both at the same time? 

General Curtpre. No, sir. The movement or the deployment of 
troops overseas is specifically the responsibility of the Military Trans- 
port Service. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Hardy, would you yield for a question? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. The point that you are making here now, I take it, 
is that this is a hard core requirement of MATS? 

General Cuitpre. This is a hard core requirement of the Tactical 
Air Command, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well—— 

General Cuitpre. That is, we provide the lift from within the troop 
carrier aircraft to meet this, as you say, hard core movement of these 
people and this equipment. 

Mr. Harpy. But Bravo and Charlie operations were both pointed 
out to the committee to be within that definition now said to be hard 
core, and MATS outlined its requirement to move the hard core 
items of personnel. 

General Cuitpre. Yes. 
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Mr. Harpy. And cargo. 

General Cuiipre. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. So that you are now touching on the items which 
MATS has previously touched upon as being a hard core requirement 
charged to it? 

General Curitpre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, you say it is charged to TAC. 

General Cuitpre. No, sir. Excuse me, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Straighten me out. 

General CutLtpre. Maybe I didn’t make that clear. 

Our MATS requirement is over and above this requirement [ind:cat- 
ing chart]. What MATS shows as their hard core requirement is the 
balance of the tactical foree—— 

Mr. Rivers. Which you call the follow-on? 

General Cuttpre. We call it follow-on. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Cuitpre. Because we lift this initial part so that we can 
make our strikes immediately upon arrival of our fighter aircraft. 

There is—and I can give you that a little later on—there is an 
additional requirement for follow-on which is to MATS hard core. 
Because we still have to have that performed. 

Mr. Rivers. So you take your 130’s and load them up. You don’t 
fly them empty. 

General Cuitpre. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You load them up and they go along with your 
fighters? 

General Cuore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And you take a load of people—your hard core 

General Cuitpre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers (continuing). Which, when you get there, you unload, 
and you keep them there? 

General Cuitpre. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. What else you need, MATS is going to bring? 

General Cuitpre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So that they can fill up the 130 and use that? 

General Cuitpre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that right? 

General Cuitpre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So we understand this, now, in addition to the hard 
core requirement for Bravo and Charlie, which MATS has to carry, 
you have to carry this amount and get them there at approximately 
the same time? 

General Cuttpre. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Hardy, may I again intercede, sir? 

I think the key to the thing is the type of aircraft which are depicted 
here for TAC to use. They are using C—130’s in this follow on require- 
ment, whereas in the MATS prese ntation all of their aircraft—there 
were no C-130 aircraft included in the MATS inventory for strategic 
lift. 

However, I do note, General—— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now, Mr. Smart, right there. 

Mr. Smarr. Sir? 
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Mr. Rivers. I understood you to say that they use the 130 for 
follow-on. He doesn’t use the 130 for follow-on. 

Mr. Harpy. This isn’t follow-on. 

Mr. Rivers. That he uses originally. 

General Cuitpre. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. Originally follow on or what not, there are no C-130’s 
in the MATS strategic inventory of aircraft; that is correct, is it not? 

General Cuitpre. That is correct. 

Mr. SMart. So whatever MATS moves, it is completely apart from 
this? 

yeneral Cuitpre. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. And without C-130 aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General CurLpre. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. But I come back to this additional point, General, 
that throughout your presentation you have referred to the number 
of C-124 aircraft, which you have depicted on your chart. 

I am a little bit confused, in that I get the feeling that you have a 
requirement for their use and MATS has already told us they have a 
full commitment for their use. 

Perhaps the question period after your statement would be the more 
appropriate time to go into that. 

General Cuivre. Yes, sir. Because it is going to be quite difficult 
to answer that question. But we will go into it afterward, I am sure. 
Mr. Price. Let me ask, just for the purpose of clarification: 
While it is supplementary to what MATS does in Bravo and Charlie, 


these figures were taken into consideration by MATS in their 


presentation to us. 

General CuHILpRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. And this has nothing to do with making up any 
deficiency shown in the MATS chart at that time; is that right? 

General CuiLpre. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. A good point. 

General CuiLpre. That is correct. 

This requirement has not been laid on MATS. We deleted that 
from our total requirements before placing the balance on MATS. 

Mr. Rivers. I think General Lemnitzer said—I believe General 
Lemnitzer said this, and I wish you would correct me if I am in error, 
General Lemnitzer. 

General Lemnitzer said these figures for the MATS hard core were 
being revised upward? 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. The present definition of ‘hard 
core” is confusing this whole picture. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. In the requirements which were presented 
the other day, hard core was related primarily and exclusively to 
[deleted], insofar as the Army is concerned. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Lemnirzer. The people who have to go along with the 
[deleted] must go in military aircraft. The Army’s hard core require- 
ments for that ‘particular study involved only [deleted]. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Lemnirzer. And [deleted] tons of material. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 
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General Lemnirzer. In January, a proposed new definition de- 
fined hard core requirements to include the deployment of tactical 
troops, which changes the Army’s requirement upward drastically. 

Mr. Rivers. Drastically? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Pointing out—— 

General Lemnitzer. From the Army’s point of view, drastically. 

Mr. Rivers. From your point of view. 

Pointing out the contribution to the overall deficiency, in what 
we call airlift. 

General Lemnirzer. Airlift, that is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General LemnitzeEr. Movement of tactical troops. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, to finish up. 

The thing that I have been trying to understand: It is going to 
take—if you have to send these planes from the United States to 
back up Bravo and Charlie, it is going to take every single C-130 
that you have to do it? 

General Cuitpre. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. So there won’t be any 130’s left in the Zone of Interior 
for any other purpose? 

General Cuitpre. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now right there, you ought to tell Mr. Hardy 
how many you got on order. 

General Curtpre. There is a continuing modernization, a continu- 
ing progressive modernization planned for Tactical Air Command. 

We get one squadron next year, or rather one squadron a year for 
3 years to replace a wing, which is three squadrons, which will replace 
three squadrons of 124’s which are presently assigned to MATS. 
But as the 130’s come in, that wing will be transferred back from 
MATS to TAC, and we will have an increase of three C-130 squad- 
rons. 

Mr. Harpy. At what point in time will that occur? 

General Cuitpre. We will have those by fiscal year 1963. 

Mr. Harpy. That won’t do us much good in 1960, 1961, and 1962. 

General CuILpRE. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You will get one squadron in a year, 

How many aircraft in a squadron? 

General CuriLpre. Sixteen aircraft in a squadron. 

Mr. Rivers. So they are going to let you have 16 aireraft each 
year. That is pretty good. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Harpy. They are going to replace the 124’s. What will 
happen to those? Some of them will go the junkyard? 

General Cuitpre. | honestly don’t know. I personally hope they 
go into the Reserve Forces. Because, again, the Reserve Forces 
can readily take them, and it will add to our capability if they replace 
those 119’s that are presently in the inventory with the 124’s even 
though they are both obsolete aircraft. 

Mr. Harpy. If you start using them on the airlift for combat, it is 
entirely possible you might lose a few of them? 

General CutLpre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is conceivable, isn’t it? 

General CutLpre. Yes, sir. We would expect to lose some aircraft 
in the combat operations with the airlift as well as 
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Mr. Rivers. If you had your way about it, would you get those— 
what is it, 48 aircraft? 

General CuiLpre. Yes, sir, 48 C-130’s presently programed. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you think you should wait 3 years to get those, 
in view of what General Lemnitzer and what other people have said? 
Would you think you should wait 3 vears to get those? 

General Cuitpre. Sir, if I may answer that somewhat along this 
line 

Mr. Rivers. Well, don’t answer it. 

Go ahead—— 

Mr. Fisuer. Let me ask a question. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. Talking about the obsolete and the obsolescent, do 
you regard—what planes that you have under your command do you 
regard as obsolescent as of now? 

Now, the C-130’s you say are the modern planes. Now, what 
about the others? Do vou regard all of them as obsolescent? 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. Except the 130’s? 

General CutLpre. Yes, sir. That is in the airlift area. 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

General Cuitpre. Yes, sir, the 123 and the 119 are definitely 
obsolescent aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. Everything is obsolescent except the 130. 

Mr. Fisuer. Except the 130. 

Mr. Rivers. The 130-A is obsolescent. The 130-B is the only 
modern one. 

Mr. Price. I was just going to get to that question. 

How modern is the 130? 

General Cuttpre. [In terms of mission accomplishment at the 
present time, the 130, for troop carrier type of operation, is a modern 
aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. Only for troop carrier, though. Only for troop 
carrier. 

General Cuttpre. Well, this of course is the only one——— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, now. Because in your 130—-B, vou modified it 
so you can carry some different type of equipment. 

General Cuttpre. It will have a higher weight-carrying capacity 
and a longer range. 

Mr. Rivers. And because of the tail arrangement, different type 
of doors, so you can get the bulkier kind of equipment on it. 

Mr. Price. May | ask General Lemnitzer what the Army thinks 
of the 130 for tactical use? 

Mr. Rivers. He is crazy about it. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, we like the C-130—the B. And I 
understand there are improvements on that now in process. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. We like the C-130. 

Mr. Rivers. You know you do. 

Mr. Harpy. But you can’t use it on an unprepared field. 

Mr. Smart. That is right. 

General Lemnirzer. For air landing, that is right. 

General Cuttpre. Lockbeed is conducting a test on another model, 
the C-130C. 
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General LEMNirzerR. That is right. 

General Cuirtpre. Which will have the assault capability. 

As to this aircraft, the first prototype has been built and is flying, 
and it will have the same capability for assault landings on relatively 
unprepared fields, as does the C-123. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

General Cuitpre. Now, this aircraft is presently programed to come 
into the Tactical Air Command inventory, in 1964, | believe. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t develop a plane overnight, do you? 

General CurLtpre. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, | noticed on the configuration of the 123, the 
outside configuration, that the 130 looks an awful Jot like it. Did they 
use some of the same type of drawings to develop the 130 that they had 
in the 123? 

General Cuitpre. No, sir. 

I think the reason for that was because the stated requirement, 
the stated specification 

Mr. Rivers. Well——— 

General CuiLtpre. Essentially ties down the outside configuration of 
the aircraft—that is, to get the load off the ground, it forces you to 
go high wing. Also, it has to have certain size doors, which makes 
the configuration of the body come out the same. 

Mr. Rivers. And the tail wing is made to go up, so the man can 
jump out. 

General Cuttpre. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is why you like it? Because you can jump with 
greater safety, don’t you, General? 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, I have one other question, following up the one 
that 1 was making a moment ago, General. 

I asked you about the operational readiness of your C-119’s a while 
ago. What is the operational readiness of your C-130's? 

General Cuitpre. The C-130’s run—this is on a routine, day-to- 
day operation—at a 75 percent incommission rate, with a 95 percent 
operational readiness of the air crews. 

Mr. Harpy. So if you were called on to supply Bravo and Charlie 
and it took all 96 of your planes, you would be 25 percent short until 
you could get the other 25 percent of them ready, wouldn’t you? 

General Cuttpre. We normally figure on that, sir, over a 24-hour 
period, during the departure; we will be able to fly 85 percent of the 
aircraft under this type of operation. 

Mr. Harpy. 85 percent? 

General CutLpre. 85 percent. Although normally we would be 
75 percent what we call incommission. 

Mr. Harpy. Then you would still be 15 percent short of your 
requirements for Bravo, because it takes every single one of them. 

General Curtpre. Well, that is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. So you wouldn’t be able to meet the requirements. 

I don’t know how this thing shows up. In taking cold statistics, 
you have enough to do it; but when you take into account the ones 
that have to have a little work done on them before you can put them 
in the air, you are going to be 15 percent short at the end of your 
24-hour period for takeover. 








General Cuitpre. That is correct. We would be able to bring 
the balance of the aircraft—that other 15 percent—essentially to 100 
percent over a period of approximately 48 hours. There will be some 
that won’t have an engine available or will have damage done to them. 
Otherwise, we are capable of getting them into commission, though we 
don’t carry them routinely in the plan. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. Gavin. General, in this presentation you are making here 
today, did you fully discuss this with the Department of the Army 
before you prepared your material that you are presenting? 

I understand— 

General CuiLpReE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaviy. What? 

General Cuitpre. Yes, sir. We worked continuously. 

Mr. Gavin. I see. 

General Cuitpre. Daily with the Army. 

Mr. Gavin. In this presentation you are making today, on the 
requirements for tactical airlift, you have fully discussed this with 
the Army, is that right? 

General CurLpre. In detail, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What? 

General Lemnitrzer. This is the Tactical Air Command located at 
Langley Field. General Harrell is stationed at the Continental Army 
Command, located at Fort Monroe. 

They are the two headquarters that the Department of the Air 
Force and the Department of the Army, rely on for coordination 
in this kind of work. 

Mr. Gavin. In these presentations, you both cooperated in making 
this material available that you presented here today? 

General LemnirzeEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. You understand one another? 

General Lemnitzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What I am trying to get at: I thought maybe the 
Army had their presentation and the Air Force had its presentation. 

But you have coordinated, and when we get through with the final 
picture, the results will be what we actually need. 

General Lemnitzer. And what we have. 

Mr. Gavin. What we have and what we need, I believe. 

Mr. Smart. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. In the way of requirements. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

General CutLtpre. And what we can do with what we have. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General, I am responsible for knocking you off the track. I would 
like—and I am the main one who has done it, and I want to apologize 
for taking so much of your time. 

I won’t interrupt you any more. See if we can’t finish this thing 
before we adjourn, because we will have to have both of you back 
tomorrow to answer a lot of questions. 

General Cuitpre. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. See if you can get this done before we go to lunch. 
General Cuitpre. All right, sir. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Smart. Chart 11. 

General Cuivpre. In limited war a requirement exists to move 
[delete] personnel and [delete] tons of equipment by tactical airlift 
and is accomplished by utilizing [delete] C-130 aircraft. 

Now, this is the limited war as opposed to the general war picture. 

The remainder of the support personnel and equipment airlifted 
in the Tactical Air Command’s C-130 in both general and limited 
wars are the en route maintenance teams and the initial support 
teams to assist in deployment of the force and launch the initial 
strikes upon arrival. 

5. To be ready to accomplish the wartime mission with no prior 
notice, an alert posture is maintained. For example, the C—130 
troop-carrier aircraft maintain an alert posture which provides for 
the departure of |deleted] aircraft within 2 to 4 hours, [deleted] more 
in 8 hours with departure of all [deleted] committed aircraft in 24 
hours. With prior notice, of course, the reaction times are greatly 
reduced. 

Before discussing the Army requirement, it should be pointed out 
that an airborne assault operation cannot be successfully accom- 
plished by troop-carrier aircraft alone. In order to insure the success 
of an airborne operation, it is necessary to have air superiority over 
the airhead area. It is also necessary to provide fighter aircraft 
cover during the assault phase, and close air support during the 
employment. phase. Photographic reconnaissance missions are re- 
quired throughout the entire operation. Tanker aircraft may be 
required at times for range extension of fighters and reconnaissance 
aircraft. 

Now to consider the Army’s stated requirements and the Air 
Force capability to meet those requirements. 


(Chart 12) 


This chart shows a summary of the Army’s aircraft load require- 
ments as indicated on their last chart. Since the Army indicated 
their requirements in aircraft loads for this presentation we will 
address the problem in the same manner. Also indicated is the 
worldwide troop carrier aircraft availability. 

Mr. Rivers. Where is that? That is the whole business. 

General Lemnitzer. The center column. 

General Cuitpre. Here are the aircraft that are in the troop- 
carrier inventory. This includes the Reserve Forces [indicating]. 
The Regular Forces [indicating]. And these are combined, between 
the Regular and Reserve Forces. 

Now we use an 85 percent in-commission rate for the charts from 
here on in, because normally we would expect to be able to go to 85 
percent immediately. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, this does not take into account any other require- 
ments that are placed on TAC for the use of these same planes. 

General Cuitpre. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Harpy. And you are assuming that this is the only requirement 
you are going to have at the time, as if we are going to rely on these 
comparisons? 

General Curtpre. Yes, sir. We have many, many plans; that is, 
contingency war plans and general war plans, which commit our 
units—let me put it this way. 
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Our units are committed to more than one plan in every instance. 
Mr. Harpy. The only one I was trying to think of is the one that 
we have been talking about right lately; that is, Bravo and Charlie. 

General CuILprReE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. If you added a requirement for Bravo and Charlie 
simultaneously with this requirement, your shortage would be way up 
above that. 

General Cuitpre. No, sir; I don’t think so. Because we move 
Bravo and Charlie immediately to the place where the operation is 
going to be, but at that point—these aircraft have to be moved there 
anyway. But at that time these aircraft are then available for the 
airborne operation. 

So I believe that that particular conflict would not exist in a limited 
war situation, where we are moving—we have to move the aircraft 
from the Z.I. to the oversea areas to perform the airdrop or the 
airborne operation. 

What we are doing: Instead of flying them over empty for that 
purpose, we are flying the support that is necessary to give them the 
total tactical effort to the support of the airborne operation. It works 
out pretty nicely that way and it gives us the capability immediately 
to give them the close support and still have the airlift. 

Mr. Harpy. That then assumes that your Bravo and Charlie 
operations would be related to a strategic lift of the Army’s require- 
ments? 

General CuiLpre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And then you would pick it up, tactical, from there? 

General Cuttpre. Yes. And the whole planning there is for us to 
do the tactical lift, the combat operation. MATS does the strategic 
movement. 

Mr. Rivers. You just give them a one-way ride, and as you can 
take. And, after you do that, you let the rest of them get there some 
other way, which would be MATS. You just give them a one-way 
ride, while you are flying the empty aircraft? 

General Curipre. If | understood the question, that is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. Go ahead, General. 

General Curivpre. If you relate it to numbers—we are getting into 
an area where I am sure there will be a number of questions. 

If you get into an area where the consideration is the numbers and 
the aircraft capabilities, you can readily see there is a sufficient number 
of aircraft. There is a sufficient total airlift capability to meet the 
total requirements as reflected by the Army. 

And I will differentiate between this numbers business and the types 
and locations as we go along. 

Also you will notice that we have included the C-124. And it is 
true —we discussed this many times with the Army. The Army does 
not desire, which has been noted here, to use the C-124, for airdrop 
which we fully understand. 

However, the aircraft does have a capability for airdrop of troops. 

When we show in succeeding charts that there is not sufficient capa- 
bility within the other aircraft as desired, we will show the C-—124 as 
a possible means of overcoming the deficiency. 

Mr. Harpy. May I ask just one other question? Are these planes 
that vou have here as available only the ones that belong to TAC, 
or is that the total inventory? Do they all belong to the Tactical Air 
Command? 
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General Cuitpre. The C-124’s do not belong to the Tactieal Air 
Command, sir. They are actually assigned—- 

Mr. Harpy. That is just the question I was getting ready to raise. 
Now we raised this question before. How do you justify including 
in your inventories for these purposes aircraft that are assigned to 
SAC? 

Because hasn’t SAC said if you use any of this you have to give 
them something else to take the place of them? 

General Cuttpre. Under certain conditions the 124’s I am sure 
would be made available to Tactical Air Command. They are troop- 
carrier aircraft. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, in evaluating—and I probably should 
leave this to General Lemnitzer 

General LEMNirzER. No. 

General Cuitpre. But in evaluating the requirement that is laid 
on by a commander, I am sure the Joint Chiefs of Staff would evaluate 
the total capabilities, and if they see fit to allocate this type of aircraft 
to us for use, then we have plans to use it. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, but that is the thing —we have been in that before. 
I think we are making an awful mistake to include in our inventory 
of available lift for these purposes the aircraft that is in SAC’s inven- 
tory. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General. 

Mr. Harpy. General Lemnitzer was about to say something on this 
other. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, you wanted to say something? 

General Lemnirzer. I think what Mr. Hardy was referring to is 
the fact that you can use an aircraft for only one purpose at one time. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

General Lemnirzer. I pointed out in my presentation that the 
situation which will generate a requirement to move Army forces also 
will usually generate the requirement to move other forces. I think 
this is the point that is being made. 

Mr. Rivers. Which points up your deficiency. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now as an old paratrooper, General—I am talking 
about in time of service, and not in appearance. You wouldn’t like 
to jump from a 124, would you? 

General Lemnirzer. | wouldn’t mind. But it doesn’t meet our 
jumping requirement. That is because of the rate at which you can 
get troops out of it and the number of troops that have to be carried. 
It has to come around and make repeated passes. And that spreads 
our forces too much. 

Mr. Rivers. It is not very safe to jump out of a 124, is it? 

General Lemnirzer. I have never jumped from a C-—124 myself. 
But I defer to General Harrell. 

I have seen lots of people jump from the C-124. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, that is what I have been trying to get across, 
is the fact that when you call upon the Air Force for certain types of 
aircraft or equipment, you will get it if they have it available. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. And it is quite evident from the testimony of the gen- 
eral that there just isn’t enough to go around to satisfy everybody, 
if we were suddenly precipitated into an emergency. 
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Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. Go ahead, General. 

General Cuitpre. The continuing requirement for peacetime train- 
ing and the overall war plans establishes a slightly different permanent 
location for the troop carrier units than the Army requirement; there- 
fore, under some conditions a temporary movement of aircraft to 
meet a specific Army requirement will be necessary. 


(Chart 13) 


(a) (1) To meet the requirement to airlift one battle group for aire 
drop with no followup landing in |deleted], you will note on the chart 
that by utilizing |deleted] C-—130’s, [deleted] and [deleted] C-—124’s 
already stationed in the theater we show a shortage of |deleted] loads. 
This shortage could be made up by deploying aircraft from the 
Zone of Interior. 

(2) The requirement to conduct an airdrop followed by air landing 
on a prepared field can be met with the aircraft presently in the 
theater. 

(3) To meet the requirement for an airdrop followed by air landing 
on an unprepared field, we would utilize |deleted] C-124’s to make up 
a shortage of |deleted] of the C-130 drop loads. The remaining 
shortage of |deleted] loads could be made up from the Zone of Interior. 

Mr. Rivers. It would be easy to do all those things you just got 
through telling us, wouldn’t it? It would be pretty easy to do it 
that juggling you just got through telling us about? 

General CuiLpre. It would take time, sir, to rejuggle the force. 
That is the only requirement. Particularly the [deleted]. 

In order to meet the requirement for an airdrop with no followup 
landing in [deleted], we would utilize [deleted] C—130’s and [deleted] 
C-—124’s already stationed in the theater. This results in a shortage 
of [deleted] loads which could be accommodated by deploying {deleted] 
aircraft from the Zone of Interior. 

(2) Again if an airdrop, air-landed operation on a prepared field was 
required, it could be accomplished from the aircraft already in the 
theater. 

(3) To meet the requirement for an airdrop, air-landed operation on 
an unprepared field, we would utilize [deleted] C-130’s and [deleted] 
C-—124’s already stationed in the theater. This indicates a deficiency 
of [deleted] loads. The [deleted] would require modifications in order 
that it could be flown to [deleted]. Therefore, there is no [deleted] 
capability in [deleted] and it would be necessary for the Army to 
resort to either all airdrop or airdrop air-land on a prepared field. In 
these cases we could either provide sufficient aircraft from the theater 
or deploy aircraft from the Zone of Interior. 


(Chart 15) 


(c) The next requirement is to airlift [deleted] battle groups in the 
United States by the Regular forces. 

(1) To conduct an airdrop with no air-landed portion, [deleted] 
C—123’s and [deleted] C—130’s are used. Because of the load require- 
ments the C—124’s could be utilized only to make up the shortage of 
the [deleted] C-123’s. It would require only [deleted] C—124’s to 
make up this deficit. The remaining [deleted] loads are all heavy 
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drop loads and they could be accommodated by utilizing the C—119’s 
from the Reserve forces. 

2) The requirement to conduct an airdrop followed by air landing 
on a prepared field could be accomplished with the aircraft presently 
assigned to the Regular forces in the United States. 

(3) To conduct an airdrop followed by an air landing on an unpre- 
pared strip [deleted] C-—123, [deleted] C-130 and in this case only 
\deleted] of the C-124 could be utilized. Again the remaining [deleted] 
loads are all heavy drop loads and could be accommodated by utilizing 
the C-119’s from the Reserve forces. 


(Chart 16) 


(d) The next stated requirement is to maintain the airlift for 
|deleted] battle groups in the reserves. 

(1) To conduct an airdrop assault with no air-landed followup 
could be accomplished in [deleted] C-119’s. 

(2) To conduct an air assault by airdrop with a followup on an 
unprepared airfield the Army stated it would require [deleted] C-119 
and [deleted] C-123 loads. There are insufficient C-123 aircraft 
available in the Reserve forces. This shortage could be made up 
by airdropping from available C-119’s. 


(Chart 17) 


7. To insure the capability to accomplish war missions requires 
continuous peacetime training operations. ‘To enhance the overall 
effectiveness of the Zone of Interior troop carrier resources, the 
commander of Tactical Air Command has been designated the single 
point of contact for the Continental Army Command with regard to 
training of airborne troops and in the development and testing of 
plans for the deployment of Army forces in support of emergency or 
contingency war plans. In this regard, TAC plans for and controls 
the utilization of Military Air Transport Service troop carrier aircraft 
operating in support of these requirements. Tactical Air Command 
mo plans for and controls the utilization of the Continental Air 
Command’s Reserve troop carrier aircraft in support of the Army. 
This facilitates the Army’s training and war planning problems in 
that they deal with only one Air Force agency to plan for and secure 
airlift support. This arrangement also provides better management 
of troop carrier airlift resources. In order to meet the Army’s peace- 
time training requirements, the Tactical Air Command allocates 
approximately 60 percent of its total troop carrier productive hours to 
airborne training. 

These training requirements include loading and unloading practice, 
airdrop, and assault landings of personnel and equipment. Aircraft 
are also provided on a daily basis for the Army Test Board to ac- 
complish airborne test requirements. The remaining 40 percent of the 
productive hours are utilized to support high priority missions of Air 
Materiel Command, Air Defense Command, and other Department of 
Defense agencies. Typical missions in this category are flights for the 
test of the SAGE system—semiautomatic ground environment 
defense systems—flights for National Aeronautical Space Agency in 
the form of high altitude drops of missile nose cones in the develop- 
ments of recovery techniques, and mobility moves of TAC and ADC 
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units to and from gunnery range complexes. We also airlift high 
priority outsized cargo in support of AMC which cannot be lifted by 
LOGAIR or other support aircraft because of size, cubage, or weight. 
Our ski-equipped C—130’s were utilized to airland over 13,000 tons of 
equipment on the Greenland ice cap in support of DEW line construe- 
tion program. 

In December they participated in the emergeney evacuation of a 
floating ice island some 500 miles northwest of Point Barrow, Alaska. 
In January and February 1960 they airlifted over 400 tons of vital 
equipment needed at the South Pole by the naval Antarctic project. 
These missions are all a vital part of the troop carrier training and 
operations because past experience indicates we can expect to be called 
upon to conduct these or similar type of missions during any war 
period. In addition, day-to-day training missions, training exercises, 
and maneuvers are also conducted in support of the Army as well as 
unilateral Tactical Air Command exercises to insure the validity of the 
war plans. 

(Chart 18) 


(a) On this chart typical exercises are indicated which are con- 
ducted in support of Army requirements. 

(1) [Deleted] is designed to exercise the contingency war plans to 
the [deleted] area. It provides for the airlift of [deleted] to [deleted] 
to be air-dropped and assault landed in the objective area and to 
provide resupply of these forces until link-up with other ground forces. 
This exercise is being conducted at the present time. 

(2) TacAir/Pine Cone III is an exercise depicting the employment 
of a full-scale airborne division. You will note that the forces are 
predominantly Reserve—as indicated by the vellow asterisk. The 
primary purpose for the Air Force is to exercise the Reserve troop 
carrier forces in the conduct of a large-scale airborne mission. In these 
exercises all phases of an airborne operation are played. The airborne 
assault is supported by reconnaissance and fighter aircraft, also air- 
craft control and warning elements. The airborne units are air- 
dropped and assault landed and resupplied by airdrop or airlanding 
of supplies. Medical evacuation of individuals is also played for 
realism, to exercise all elements of the force. 


(Chart 19) 


(6) Exercises as indicated on this chart are conducted to maintain 
the ability of the Air Force units to successfully accomplish general 
and limited war plans. The [deleted] exercise requires the deployment 
of a representative package of our general war plan. This calls for 
the nonstop deployment of the fighter aircraft from Myrtle Beach 
Air Force Base, 8.C., to [deleted] with two air refuelings en route. 

(c) The [deleted] exercise requires the deployment of a representa- 
tive package of the composite air strike force to the [deleted]. The 
force will engage in simulated war missions for approximately two 
weeks and then return to the Zone of the Interior. 


(Chart 20) 


This chart shows the force structure from the present through fiscal 
year 1963. You will note that C—124 troop carrier aircraft are re- 
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placed by C-130’s. One wing of C-119’s—48 aircraft—is deactivated 
by the end of fiscal vear 1961. The other units of the force structure 
remain static throughout the time period. 

8. In summary, the Air Force and the Army’s stated requirements 
for tactical airlift have been shown. The worldwide troop carrier 
resources have been utilized to meet these requirements. It was 
recognized that peacetime training and the overall wartime require- 
ments necessitated a slightly different location for the troop carrier 
units than indicated by the Army’s stated requirement, therefore 
under some conditions it would be necessary to temporarily move 
aircraft to meet the Army’s specific requirements. 

The shortage of a specific type of aircraft, such as the [deleted] in 
the [deleted] area, would require the use of another type of aircraft 
and the conduct of airdrop rather than air-landed operations on an 
unprepared airfield. This method of substituting aircraft when there 
is a shortage of a specific type has been and will be done in actual 
wartime airborne operations. 

9. You will note on the chart that by the end of fiscal year 1963 
there will be an additional 48 C-130 aircraft in the inventory. These 
aircraft will do much to alleviate the shortages in existing heavy drop 
capability. 

10. With approximately 1,200 troop carrier aircraft of various types 
in 26 troop carrier wings, the tactical airlift available is considered 
adequate to fulfill the Army’s requirements in number of aircraft 
but does not meet the Army’s stated requirement by type of aircraft 
and location. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this completes my prepared presentation. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, General Childre. 

Now, Mr. Smart, we will need them both back here tomorrow, 
won't we? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir; General Harrell and General Childre, both 
for questioning. 

Mr. Rivers. And we will have a lot of questions we will want to 
ask you both, gentlemen. We can’t meet this afternoon. If you will 
come back tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, we will take this up again 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

General Lemnitzer, I want to thank you for taking your time in 
coming to these hearings. It indicates your intense interest and also, 
to me, that you are putting first things first. 

General.Lemnirzer. I regret that I will not be able to be here 
tomorrow, Mr. Chairman. I am going to Fort Campbell to observe 
the 101st Airborne Division load up for Exercise Puerto Pine. But 
I will get here at every opportunity, I can assure you. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, the committee is very cognizant of that and 
appreciates it very much 

Is there anything you would like to say in addition to what you 
said, or anything you would like to submit for the record? You can, 
at this point, or any time later. 

General Lemnirzer. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, sir. Ten o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Smart, we will leave everything right here? 

Mr. Smarr. Right here. 

(Whereupon, at 12:06 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10.00 a.m., Tuesday, March 15, 1960.) 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


‘ House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL MILITARY AIRLIFT, 

Washington, D.C., Tuesday, March 15, 1960. 

The subcommittee met at 10:06 a.m., the Honorable L. Mendel 
Rivers, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order. 

Some of our members are necessarily absent, so— 

This is off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. So I think we better go ahead, because we have some 
important questioning of these two distinguished witnesses, General 
Harrell and General Childre, who gave us their fine testimony on 
yesterday. 

I am going to ask Mr. Price to open up this morning with whatever 
questions he may have to interrogate these witnesses. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, one occurred to me when I left yester- 
day, General Childre, after hearing your presentation, and then in 
connection with the previous presentation on the strategic aircraft—- 
the limited war airlift and the general war. I got the impression we 
were talking about the same planes in two different instances. 

Are we doubling up on these planes or are we just reusing these 
numbers over and over again in these different exercises that you 
presented to us here? 

General Curupre. Sir, the aircraft—the 124’s are the area in 
which I think we indicated possible double use. 

The 124’s that we referred to are the 124’s which are presently 
within the theater, remembering there are— 

Mr. Rivers. Was that jdeleted] squadrons? 

General CurLpRe. Yes, sir. There are [deleted] squadrons in the 
Pacific and [deleted] in Europe. Those are the C-124’s that we 
were discussing using. 

Those aircraft that are in the theater—they are MATS aircraft 
but are kept in the theater, and they were not shown as part of the 
MATS capability for their startegic airlift. 

Mr. Price. In how many other instances does this same situation 
occur? 

General CuiLtpre. Are you referring now—— 

Mr. Price. I am talking about where you are using the same 
planes in your presentations, as far as your specific airlift. You 
were talking about battle group airlift and MATS has been talking 
about a limited war airlift—a strategic airlift. 

Now, in how many instances are both of you using exactly the same 
planes to make your presentation? 

General Cuttpre. There was only one other instance, and [ be- 
lieve that is where we showed the possibility of using either the C—124 
within the Zone of the Interior reserve troop carrier aircraft. In 
that instance we showed [deleted] C-124’s, which MATS does have 
in other planned utilization. But we said that that could have been 
we could use the 124’s if they were made available or we could use 
available reserve C—119’s. 
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Mr. Price. Now, in both of your presentations you used the 
battle group concept, where the personnel amounts to about [deteted]} 
men, roughly. Then you got up to the deployment of about [deleted] 
battle groups. What type of action would you contemplate resisting 
with the [deleted] battle group movement? 

General Curtpre. | believe that would be a question for the Army 
to answer, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Whichever one of you gentlemen can answer these 
questions, you go ahead and do it. 

General Harreuu. Of course, the situation to put a battle group 
into an area in combat would be based on what the enemy had in this 
particular area. 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

General Harrevyi. And if we required one battle group, it would 
be one. 

Mr. Pricer. The idea of the time element in getting there. What 
type of action would this be that you are attempting to meet with 
the one battle group, the two battle group, and the three battle 
group? What did you throw into Lebanon? 

Mr. Smarr. May I interrupt at this point? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. I believe I asked yesterday a question along the same 
line, when we were trying to determine—of the [deleted] battle groups 
to be moved, you showed a capability, active duty capability to move 
\deleted] of those battle groups. You showed you could not move 
the remaining |deleted] unless you called up the reserve elements. 

General Harrewui. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. I believe I further asked if it was your concept that if 
you moved anything more than the |deleted] battle groups, that at 
that point you would be in a general war situation ; that you envisaged 
moving up to |deleted] battle groups for limited war situations. Is 
that a fair statement, General Harrell? 

General Harreu. I feel that we could use the additional, that is, 
the reserve |deleted] battle groups short of a general war, but it would 
be a national emergency called by the President. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, then, to further define my question, you would 
move |deleted]—you envisage that you would move—|deleted] battle 
groups with the active-duty inventory of airplanes, under circum- 
stances short of a declaration of national emergency by the President. 
If you moved the remaining |deleted] while it may not be a general 
war, it would be only pursuant to a declaration of national emergency 
by the President? 

General Harrewy. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. Is that what you had in mind, Mr. Price? 

Mr. Price. That helps, but I am trying to get down to the magni- 
tude of the resistance that you would be up against. 

General Harre uw. I think I understand your question, sir. 

If you will recall, we had |deleted] in the Pacifie—the lift for 
\deleted] battle group in the Pacific, and |deleted] in Europe. Either 
of these should be capable of being reinforced with |deleted] from the 
United States. So that would really make the size of force a [deleted] 
battle group force in the early stages of either a limited or a general 
war in the Pacific or in Europe. 
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In addition, a |deleted] battle group force in the United States that 
could deliver that size force in the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Price. Let me put it this way: 

In the case of Lebanon—fortunately, the anticipated trouble 
didn’t develop. But if the trouble had developed in Lebanon and 
there had been action over there, would one battle group have been 
sufficient to handle it? 

General WootnovuGH. May I take that? 

General HARRELL. Yes. 

General WooLtnovuGuH. I am Major General Woolnough from the 
Department of Army Staff. 

Mr. Price, I think maybe I could answer that question. 

Our planning is based on meeting any possible situation insofar 
as we Can. 

We actually moved [deleted] down there. Now, this is top secret. 

Mr. Smarr. Off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

General WootnovuGH. Does that answer the question, sir? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

In other words, the battle group is just initial——— 

General Woo.tnovuau. This is the initial spearhead, each echelon. 

Mr. Price. And you had to be prepared immediately to bring in 
followup forces? 

General Wootnoveu. If required to meet the situation, that is 
correct, sir. 

Mr. Price. And these followups would almost have to, necessarily, 
go in there by air? 

General WootnovuGcH. Well, as you recall, in the Middle East 
force we would have to move the [deleted] by air, but we could move 
the [deleted] division to the Middle East by sea and still get there 
within our [deleted] 

Mr. Price. In the case of Lebanon, you had a different situation 
because it was a coastal area. You could use sea transportation. 

General WootnovuGu. That is correct. 

Mr. Price. But if it happened to be an inland country, it would 
have to be moved almost entirely by air. 

General Wootnovan. If you did not have an overland route, it 
would have to be entirely airlift, that is correct. 

Mr. Pricer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. I take it for granted that you suffer a lot of headaches 
when you look at these various plans and missions and then try to 
meet them with the available planes that you have. 

In other words, it seems to be obvious that your big problem—TI 
think we all recognize—is shortage of planes, both from the standpoint 
of numbers and quality. 

Isn’t that correct? You are faced with that shortage constantly, 
to meet these various missions that are assigned to you—possible 
plans, war plans of all types? When you look around and draw on 
your inventory, you have difficulty in finding the planes that are 
capable of meeting the requirements, isn’t that correct? 
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General Cuitpre. Yes, sir; that is particularly true in the assault 
category, as we showed the 123’s, which the Army indicated they 
desired under these varying conditions, that this is an outstanding 
shortage. 

Mr. Fisuer. It is an outstanding shortage? 

General CuiLpRe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisher. You need more planes. You need more modern 
planes, that are capable of handling these various problems that are 
presented to you—various war plans, and so forth. 

General CuiLtpre. It would make the problem much easier because 
at the present time the aircraft that we have and the locations in which 
we maintain them for various reasons does not meet the Army’s stated 
requirements; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. It is just that simple. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Gavin has some. 

Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. I have no questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Yesterday when we were talking about the possible simultaneous 
requirement for furnishing lift required in connection with Bravo or 
Charlie and the lift of ground forces, I believe it was indicated that 
the Bravo lift would be more or less strategic in nature, and from 
there on the same planes would be used for tactical lift of the battle 
groups. 

Was that a correct understanding of it? 

General CuILpRE. Yes, sir. 

If I may say it this way? 

The movement of, as we call, enroute support teams and initial 
support teams, which simply means the assistance necessary to employ 
the force and launch its first strike, is performed by the tactical airlift. 
It does require the tactical airlift to be used in the support of a move- 
ment from the Zone of the Interior to the area of operations, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So it requires, though, the use of the same planes to 
handle the lift for your Bravo group and then subsequently to handle 
the lift of this battle group. 

General CuiLpre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, is it possible that the Bravo requirement would 
be in one direction and your troop lift in another direction? 

General Cuiupre. Well, I would like to answer that; yes, sir; it 
would be possible. 

However, we have never considered just—if I may use the phrase— 
naked airborne operation. In other words, we always would put in 
the necessary tactical fighter—reconnaissance packages, to give the 
airborne troops and the airlift the protection that it needs in going 
into the objective area, and then to provide them with close air sup- 
port once in the objective area. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand. 

The thing that I was thinking about is this: 

You have some troops over in Europe, and if you had a quick 
requirement to move them somewhere and support them with tactical 
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aircraft, might it not be necessary to send Bravo over there, and then 
if you had trouble break out in the Caribbean and you had to send 
some troops down there and depend on other fighter support—is that 
a possibility? 

General CuiLpre. Yes, sir, I would have to say yes. 

Mr. Harpy. In that case you wouldn’t be able to use the same 
planes to serve the purpose that you have them outlined for, is that 
right? 

General Cuitpre. That is correct. 

We would have the aircraft that are in the theater to use under those 
conditions, but we would not be able to use the support troop carrier 
of the Bravo package for additional augmentation. 

Mr. Harpy. So that in order for that arrangement to work effec- 
tively, you must have group operations or your airlift for ground 
operations going in the same direction as your fighter support for 
them? 

In other words, if you got your troops already in Europe and you 
get a need to supply fighter support for them, then if you have to use 
some of your troops you have in continental United States somewhere 
else, they wouldn’t be going at the same time and in the same direction, 
would they? 

General Cuiupre. No, sir. But we do have already in position in 
Europe the airlift forces, as we indicated, which would be employed 
in that area. 

Mr. Harpy. Didn’t you count that airlift in what you were going 
to use in case you had to move all of these four units before you would 
get into your reserves? 

General CurLpre. No, sir. We only included that portion of it 
which is presently in the Zone of the Interior to deploy. That which 
is already in the theater would be utilized. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me get into another phase of this thing: 

With so much reliance—and we think we demonstrated pretty 
clearly yesterday that we are relying pretty heavily on the C-119 on 
our total tactical lift—with so much reliance on that, why were most 
of these taken out of your active inventory? 

General CutLpre. Well, four wings of them were replaced with 
130’s. The balance—— 

Mr. Harpy. Is that assuming that you had enough when you got 
the 130’s? You weren’t able to keep the crews and pilots necessary 
in vour active duty forces to operate the 119’s? 

General Cuitpre. The balance of them went out as a result of 
reduction in force; yes, sir, elimination of units. 

Mr. Harpy. So we deliberately reduced our tactical airlift capa- 
bilities when we retired these 119’s to the reserves. 

General Cuttpre. We reduced the total inventory of regular units, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield just for a question? 

Mr. Harpy. Very shortly. 

Mr. Gavin. You think that is good judgment, under the critical 
and chaotic situation that exists in the world, to cut back? 

General Cuttpre. Well, the introduction of the C—130 in replacing 
the C-119’s, of course, increased considerably the capability of the 
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units which got the 130’s. The total force structure in the airlift 
category, that is, in the troop carrier portion of the airlift category — 
to say it this way. We have shown that we have the capability to 
meet numberswise the Army’s stated requirements at this time. 

Mr. Harpy. You think you have shown that, General? 

General Cuttpre. Numberswise, yes, sir, but not in location and 
not by type of aircraft. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I don’t think you have even shown it numbers- 
wise. You haven’t shown it to convince me. Maybe I can’t read 
your figures, But it certainly doesn’t look good to me. 

Now, how is the cost of maintaining the C—119 and how is its 
reliability, in comparison with other planes in your inventory? 

General Cuitpre. It is a cheaper aircraft to maintain than the 
(130, and I would say approximately equal reliability. 

Mr. Gavin. What is its principle—what are the principal objections 
to it? Load-carrying capacity? 

General Cuitpre, It is a smaller aircraft. It doesn’t have the 
range, the total range of the C—130, nor the carrying capacity, nor 
of course the speed and altitude performance characteristics. 

Mr. Gavin. So it is just an undesirable aircraft to meet the present- 
dav conditions, is that right? 

General CuiLpre. Yes, sir; it is an obsolete or obsolescent aircraft. 

Mr. Gavin. I think you were probably right when you said obso- 
lete. Because obsolescent connotes something that is beginning to 
lose its capability, for age or other reasons. Actually, it is considered 
to be an obsolete aircraft. Otherwise, you wouldn’t have turned it 
over to your Reserve units, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. You all sure are awfully generous with what you do 
with my remarks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Rivers. Go shied now. 

Mr. Harpy. General, how long would it take to adapt the C-130 
for use on unprepared fields? 

General Cuttpre. We have gone into this, and the present C-130 
would require extensive modification. It would have to go back 
through a modification that would be quite expensive and extensive. 

The Lockheed Co. is today flving the first model of the C-130, 
specifically designed and built to accomplish the C-123 type assault 
mission. 

This air¢raft is programed to come into the inventory—— 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the 123 can’t be used for that purpose, can it— 
for landing on an unprepared field? 

Mr. Smarr. It is the only one that can. 

General Cuitpre. Yes, sir, the C-123-— 

Mr. Harpy. The C123 is the only one that can? 

General Curipre. Yes, sir, it is the only one that can. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, what is vour time schedule on adapting the 130 
to that use? 

General Cuitpre. The program calls for six squadrons of the 
(‘-130C, which is the designation of the aircraft that has this assault 
landing capabilitv—six squadrons to come into the inventory starting 
in fiscal vear 1964. 
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Mr. Harpy. Good lord. So you are not figuring on having to use 
these ground troops between now and then, except what vou can 
handle with the present inventory. 

That really worries me to death, talking about 1964. And you 
can’t do any better than that. 

General Cuitpre. Under the present program—I mean that is the 
way it is presently programed. 

Mr. Harpy. | didn’t ask you about the present program. I am 
talking about the ability of the Air Force and the manufacturers to 
come up with planes. 

General Cuitpre. Yes, sir, the manufacturers have this 

Mr. Rivers. Is it a question of money or is it a question of pro- 
duction? 

General Curtpre. A question of money, sir, and programing. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what I am getting to and that is exactly what 
I am leading up to on this. 

Mr. Becker. Would the gentleman vield? 

Mr. Harpy. Wait a minute, and then I will be through. 

Mr. Rivers. Let him answer. 

Mr. Brecker. I just wanted to see if we can get this clarified. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Becker. Well, we went past that point. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. The thing that I was trying to determine here is, time- 
wise, where are we, and whether we can overcome these deficiencies 
by spending money now. Now, I don’t mean by merely appropriat- 
ing it, because we are going to have to find some way to be sure that 
it is spent. 

But the followup question that I was trying to lead to is how much 
can we spend in procurement in these essential categories now in the 
assault type plane and in additional lift capacity of the C—130’s, 
equipped even as they are now. 

That is the thing I am trying to develop. And that is why I wanted 
to know how long it would be before we could get some C-130’s that 
had the capability of the 123 now, with respect to assault troops. 

General Cuitpre. As to the availability of the aircraft, as I say, the 
first one is in test. I have not discussed this with the manufacturer, 
but I feel sure than the aircraft could go into production within 18 
months to 2 years. 

Mr. Harpy. So you couldn’t even begin production on it for 18 
months to 2 years? 

General CuiLpRE. That is my opinion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. What have we been doing? Depending on the 123 all 
the time for those purposes? 

General CuILpRE. Yes, sir; for that particular purpose. 

Mr. Harpy. What else can we get that will fill that requirement on 
any shorter time schedule? 

General Cuitpre. I know of no aircraft that is presently available 
to do this particular military mission, sir. 
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Mr. Harpy. So then we have allowed ourselves to get in the posi- 
tion of not having enough to meet this requirement and not even 
making any preparation for it, without allowing for a 2- to 3- to 4- 
year gap. Is that the situation, General? 

General Cuitpre. That is the situation. 

Mr. Harpy. So that it is going to be 3 or 4 years, regardless of 
what we do, before we can get a capability to lift the forces that we 
now have and be sure that we aren’t faced with serious shortages of 
lift; is that right? 

General Cuitpre. For this particular type aircraft. 

1 would like to remind that there are other ways of accomplishing 
the same mission, that we can do the mission with airdrop operation 
rather than airlanding. In other words, it isn’t absolutely essential 
to have the C-130. 

Mr. Harpy. The testimony we had that your losses were pretty 
bad and your cost—and that increased your cost seriously. 

General CHILpreE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. But you can do il? 

General Cuitpre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You can accomplish the same thiag. 

General Cuitpre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me ask General Harrell: Can we accomplish the 
same thing by airdrop? 

General Harreti. By heavy drop; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Then we can get just as good results? 

General Harney. Well, it is not as desirable an operation. 1f you 
can land equipment and supplies on the field-—— 

Mr. Harpy. As to landings scattered by airdrop. And they are 
bound to be pretty well scattered, aren’t they? So they are not as 
quickly available for use as if you were landing them from a plane, 
is that right? 

General Harreit. More desirable to airland them than it is—— 

Mr. Harpy. What about the damage that occurs when they are air- 
dropped; isn’t that sometimes preity serious? 

General HArrevi. Certainly more serious than it is by airlanding. 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s get right down to this one question, and then 
I am through and I will turn it over to the other gentleman. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. Harpy. How much can we speed up procurement of aircraft 
to make up the shortages in our airlift? I am not talking about 
where you are going to get the dollars now. 1 am talking about how 
much can we actually increase or speed up this procurement if we get 
the money to do it? 

General Wuetess. Sir, I am General Wheless, Director of Plans of 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. Come up a little closer, General Wheless. 

General WHeE.eEss. That specific question as to how much: I don’t 
think I can answer right now. Our production right now in the 
C-130B is leveling off at about two a month. The C-130C, accord- 
ing to our schedule, comes in [deleted]. That is the “C’’, he is 
talking about with the airlanding— 
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Mr. Harpy. Could you get any more C-130B’s? 

General WuHetess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And would they not help to make up this gap, if we 
could? You say 11 in all. Does that mean we are reducing pro- 
curements, General? 

General Wuevess. No, sir. It leveled at about two per month. 
We were producing, in 1959, up to four a month. 

Mr. Harpy. Is there any reason that couldn’t be doae now? 

General Wue ess. The production could be increased, yes, sir, on 
the C-130B, and you could get more in the inventory sooner. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that is what I was trying to find out. 

General Wuetess. And you could get the “C” probably faster by 
the application of additional money. How much faster, I don’t 
know. I would have to check the specific capability of the industry. 

Mr. Harpy. I think it is important that we find that out. Now, 
that essentially is the thing that I was leading up to. 

If actually we have—if dollars are what is concerned, we can help 
take care of that. If it is faulty planning over in the Air Force, then 
I think we ought to know—or in the Department of Defense, | 
think we ought to know who is responsible for it. 

General Wue ess. The planning, of course, is in contaets with the 
overall force structure of the Air Force, under the dollar limitations. 

Now, with additional dollars, you can speed up produetion of the 
130B. And as I said, I think you could bring the 130C in faster. 
Those exact figures 

Mr. Rivers. In response to Mr. Hardy’s inquiries, would you say it 
is more a money limitation than anything else? 

General Wuetess. Yes, sir, in this respect. 

Mr. Harpy. As a matter of fact, isn’t it your response that that is 
the reason our planning is in bad shape, because you plan for reduced 
money availabilit y? 

General Wue tess. Because we plan for reduced availability. 

Mr. Harpy. On the basis of what you were expecting to get over a 
period of time. It didn’t make any difference how much you needed 
in the way of airlift. If you were told how many dollars you wére 
going to expect for the next 2 or 3 years, you went ahead and planned 
on that basis—isn’t that why we are in this kind of shape? 

General Wuetess. Well, we must plan within the dollar forecast, 
yes, sir, in our planning. 

Mr. Harpy. That is just exactly the point. So even your planning 
has been restricted to somebody’s projected idea of how many dollars 
you would have, and it didn’t have any necessary relationship at all 
to what the need was going to be, isn’t that right? 

General Wuetess. Well, in the final analysis, when it is put to- 
gether within a dollar ceiling, this is true. Now, our planning, of 
course, takes into consideration as an objective additional forces and 
the runout for a balanced force. If the dollar limitations are applied, 
then you replan within those dollar limitations, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me ask you if you will just do this—and let us 
have it as soon as youcan. I would like to know the rate at which we 
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can increase procurement by present types and also by your planned 
types, if we have additional money, and how much money will be 
required. 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. To eliminate this gap just as quickly as possible. 

General WHE Ess. Right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Now let me—I haven’t asked many questions. I 
want to ask two or three. 

I would like to say at this point that the committee has a full 
attendance now. Our distinguished member from New York had an 
accident, a serious one, with his finger. Mr. Gavin has been sick. 
And Mr. Bray had to be out of town. Now everybody is back, on 
both sides. It indicates the intense interest of this committee. 

Now, I want to say this—and Mr. Smart, I want you to listen to 
what I have to say and stop me where I am wrong. 

I observed from the Department of the Air Force the concern that 
they have in filling their strategic and tactical missions, in all the 
varying situations that could come about, which the committee has 
well exposed. 

Your plan, of the Korean made-to-order exercise, and your other— 
as General Lemnitzer says, the [deleted] and somewhere else: That 
hasn’t any existing logistical or in-being advantages, which you 
wouldn’t have if you had to go some long, long distance, without these 
logistical benefits of supply lines and in-being forces side by side with 
allies, and the many things which we are now having to take into 
consideration. 

I observe from the Air Force their concern on both the strategic and 
the tactical. And I observe from the Army, General Harrell and his 
distinguished boss, General Lemnitzer—General Lemnitzer has sat 
here every day but today, day in and day out and day in and day out, 
because of his extreme concern. And the Secretary of the Army, of 
the plight that the Army is in because the Air Force just can’t give 
you all you would like to have. They just don’t possess it. 

And the concern of the Navy and of the Marine Corps—I have 
already referred to Admiral Cooper. I am getting so “unified” I am 
calling you General Cooper. [{Laughter.] 

His concern about leaving the Navy to the plight of CRAF, without 
some kind of proper provision to insure the responsiveness of CRAF. 

And it boils down to what every member of the committee has said: 
We have—and I said in my opening statement, the Congress to some 
measure is to blame, because we denied them $100 million last year, 
but they have not asked for any this year. So all of us are to blame. 
And this area has been overlooked by everybody. 

And were it not for Mr. Vinson’s having become so interested in 
this matter and realizing what the subcommittee has already abun- 
dantly seen, we face a terrible deficit in this area. As Mr. Hardy has 
observed, and everybody, we have no way on earth to. get. out. of it, 
unless we look forward 2 years at least. 
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General Childre and General Wheless, we just can’t procure these 
airplanes. Youcan’t getthem. I don’t know what they can do down 
av Marietta—the only source you have for your 130s. You save a 
few dollars in fuel out of it. And the C-130 which will take its place. 
And the 123. 

Doesn’t the 123 come from Fairchild? 

General CuiLprRe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. How long would it take Fairchild to get cranked up, 
if we gave them the money right now? 

General CuiLprRe. I have absolutely no idea. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the only source of your 123. Nobody else 
has the production; do they? 

General CutLtpre. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And we don’t know where you are going to get the 
123s. Which, as General Harrell has said, 1s your desirable aircraft. 

Mr. Gavin. The 123 is made by Fairchild. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes; the 123 is the Fairchild. 

He would rather have the 123s for that unprepared field he is talking 
about, to get vour people in. As against the mass drop from 130s, 
or whatever else you use for that drop. Would you say that? 

General Harrewei. For that particular type of operation. 

Mr. Rivers. For that particular tvpe of operation. As between 
the 130 and the 123, vou prefer the 123? 

General Harretit. We would prefer to have an air assault with 
an air-landed followup on an unprepared field, rather than a straight 
air assault. 

Mr. Rivers. As against somebody dropping out exposed? 

General Harrewu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. For that mission and that mission alone, there is a 
shortage which we can’t cure overnight. You have to take the next 
alternative. 

General HarreE.t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rrvers. And in the space of 2 years your plans don’t permit 
anything but a minimum or a modest implementation of these inven- 
tories, by way of your 130. I am talking about tactical. 

General Harrewv. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. And we have heard the plight of the Military Air 
Transport, your revising upward hard-core requirements, which can 
only be moved on MATS-operated planes. 

And the concern—I feel it tremendously, and I know every member 
of the committee does. 

Now, Mr. Smart, have I stated it right or wrong? 

Mr. SMart. You are on course. 

Mr. Rivers. How far off, away from the fairway? 

Mr. Smart. No. 

Mr. Rivers. I can stay on the course, you know, without being 
on the fairway. [Laughter.] 

But anyway, this thing is the most critical shortage we have in 
the case of an airlift for long areas, and it concerns everybody. 

And General Lemnitzer—I say again, as a classic example: The 
Army is caught in the middle, because there is nothing you can do 
about it. And it is tragic. That is all I have to say. 
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Mr. Gavin. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Gavin, vou are next. 

Mr. Gavin. May I ask this question: 

In the 1961 budget did the Department of the Air Force make any 
request for appropriations for the Army’s airlift requirements? 

General CHILpRE. Can you answer that? 

General Wneess. The question was: In the 1961 budget, have 
we put any requests in for the Army airlift requirement? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

General Wuevess. We have in the 1961 budget procurement for 
25 airplanes, at $70.4 million. 

Mr. Gavin. That is inadequate. That wouldn’t meet the needs 
that the Army requires. 

What I am trying to get at is this: 

Why doesn’t the Air Force work with the Army? Say, for instance, 
on close ground support and on airlift and where the Army tells the 
Air Force, ‘‘Here is what we require,” and they work with the Air 
Force and you are coordinating your programs and your develop- 
ments : 

Mr. Rivers. I think— 

Mr. Gavin. Let me get through. 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me. 

Mr. Gavin. So the Army says, “Here is what we have to have to 
meet the needs, which are very essential.’”’ And the Air Force con- 
siders it and discusses it and says, ‘All right, Army, if this is what you 
require, we will make the request for the appropriations to carry out 
that program.” 

Well, it comes to the Bureau of the Budget. You make the request. 
Therefore, your responsibility ends right there. You have cooperated 
with the Department of the Army. You have worked with them. 
You have requested what they need in the way of appropriations to 
meet this airlift situation. And it is denied or rejected by the Bureau 
of the Budget or by the Appropriations Committee of the Congress, or 
whoever it may be. But it indicates on the part of the Air Force that 
vou have tried to secure for the Department of the Army what is 
necessary and essential for them to conduct their part of the program. 

But vou fellows haven’t been doing that, at least to my knowledge. 
I don’t know, but from what I can gather—and I have been a very 
careful attendant here in all these meetings—somehow or other the 
Air Force just hasn’t gotten around to working on that basis. 

So if the appropriation was not granted, then vou could say to the 
Army, “We ditt our level best. You told us what vou needed and we 
have requested it. But it hasn’t been approved.” 

But up until now you fellows haven’t been doing that. And the 
Army has been struggling to get that kind of a recognition with you 
to make the request to secure the appropriations, to give them the 
equipment needed to carry on. 

Now, you come up and say, “Yes, a few tactical planes for fiscal 
1961.’ You know it won’t meet the requirements. 

Now, therefore, you are both in the clear. If Congress doesn’t 
grant it to you, you can sit back and say—and so can the Army— 
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“Well, we asked it of them. Here is the record. Here is what we 
told you we needed. Here is what appropriations we requested. And 
we were not granted. Therefore there isn’t anything we can do.” 

But when you do not ask us and we do not consider the Depart- 
ment of the Army’s requirements, then there is something wrong some- 
place. 

I would give any branch of the service what they needed to carry 
on and work with them. That is why I yesterday referred to the 
Marine Corps and the Navy—that close coordination and that close 
cooperation, working together. 

Now, if we can get that same sentiment and that same spirit and 
that same feeling between the Air Force and the Army—why, say, 
“Sure, we are going to work with the Army. We are going to do 
everything we can to get you every piece of equipment that you 
require.”’ 

But at least my conclusion for the last several years is: You people 
just haven’t paid too much attention to airlift, or you haven’t paid too 
much attention to close ground support. There have been other 
weapons and other aircraft and equipment that have used up most of 
your time. 

Therefore, I am trying to get over to you now: Let’s get together 
with the Army. Say, “What do you want? We will make the fight 
for you. We will go to bat for you. We will work with it.’ And 
if the appropriations are not granted, you are in the clear. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t think anyone realizes more than I that we do 
need a much better airlift than we have. I don’t know how much 
weight a speech I make here is going to have. But I do believe a 
fair and objective finding by this committee can do good. 

Now, I am not blaming you fellows for not spending money you 
haven’t got. I don’t know how you can spend money you haven’t 
got. I don’t know what the requests have been for your appro- 
priations. 

But I have had some experience with the military services’ desires. 
I imagine you have asked a sufficient amount of money through the 
years. I imagine when you started out, you airlift boys have asked 
for a sufficient amount. I don’t know, but I assume you have. It 
certainly would have been a dereliction of duty if you hadn’t. 

And then it has to go through the Department of Defense, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Congress. 

But we might as well wake up to the situation that we have a very 
important job here to do, but not a very romantic job. And the 

reat salesmen today are all talking about a pushbutton war, fired 
Soe a dugout someplace, where vou merely press the button and 
destroy the enemy. And those fellows, the commentators and the 
columnists—and then we have many presidential candidates who seem 
to think the only thing we need is missiles, and they are making a 
great play all over America on it. 

I think it is of the utmost importance for us to get this matter 
straightened out and to have some kind of finding here that is fair, 
but shows the need, that we may get somebody’s interest in the matter. 
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But there is an old saying on the farm: ‘They always grease the 
axle that squeaks the loudest.” 

When we have missiles salesmen that are getting I don’t know how 
many hundred thousand dollars a year, that fill the whole press with it, 
and when we have, as I stated earlier, so many running for President 
who seem to be great authorities on missiles and don’t know much 
about anything else—at least haven’t been talking about anything 
else—we have to do something about it. And maybe we can catch 
the ear of the public, generally, enough to do something about it. 
Otherwise, we are going to be out of business in the whole airlift 
matter. 

And perhaps very few things have added more to our prestige than 
the fine manner in which Lebanon was handled and by a very 
narrow margin, to do as good as we did. 

I think you gentlemen, all the witnesses, have made the matter 
very clear. But I believe it is good for you as well as ourselves to 
understand what our problem is. 

It is not only very important that we here realize its importance, 
but we have to make others realize our situation. 

I am not blaming you people in the Department of Defense, or 
anyone else. We hear practically nothing about airlift, but we hear 
everything about that guy that is going to push that button and 
destroy the enemy, where nobody is going to get hurt on our side. 
I don’t think wars have been fought that way for a long time, and 
I don’t think the next war will be fought that way. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get back and ask a 
couple of questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead 

Mr. Becker. Over the period of 35 years, to my knowledge, I have 
been involved in an adequate national defense. 

I have never seen the day when it hasn’t been a question of money. 
This goes back to 1925, and it goes back to 1930. It goes through 
the thirties. We have had impounding of $600 to $700 million of 
Air Force money We have had impoundings of money for missiles 
We have had cuts in appropriations 

So the question of money that we are hounding at here is, it only 
seems to me, a part of the situation. 

Now, in all the testimony we have had here on these planes, I 
would like to ask one question: 

Is there in this inventory here or what is in the planning stage of 
planes, any plane that will do the job in an airlift? 

Mr. Rivers. Are you talking about strategic-——— 

Mr. Becker. I am talking in strategic or tactical, because, from 
my listening to the testimony here, we have—whether it is the C-130 
or the 133, they do about 1,900 miles. From my listening to the 
testimony—well, Bob, vou are shaking your head. Let me just finish 
now. 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 
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Mr. Brecker. From my listening to the testimony, we have some 
of these planes that might go across the Atlantic, but we do not have 
any that can do more than island hopping in the Pacific; is that correct? 

Mr. Smart. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. All right. 

Now, the questions were asked here this morning, and statements 
made, that insofar as planning is concerned—this ‘affects, I believe, 
General Wheless’ department in the Air Force: Is there any plan- 
ning either in the Air Force in respect to this airlift or in the manu- 
facturing section of procurement—any pl: inning or money spent for 
planning in the development of a plane that will do a betier job that 
is needed in this field? 

General Wheless? 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

You will get a briefing on SOR, specific operational requirement— 

Mr. Becker. What? 

General Wuevess. Our specific operational requirement. 

Mr. Becker. We will get a briefing? 

General Wuetess. Yes, sir. It will be in the next session—on 
exactly what we have done along this line, what industry has come 
up with as an idea in this area for a long-range, high-lift, low-cost 
strategic transport. 

Mr. Becker. Long range? 

General Wuetess. Long range. 

Mr. BECKER, Strategic? 

General Wue tess. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. Right. 

But now, that is going to be in the area that Mr. Hardy said, in 
some questioning, 3 or 4 years away? 

General WHELEss. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. But hasn’t there been any planning in that direction 
3 or 4 years back? Because these planes have moved forward. We 
moved forward in the 707’s. We have moved forward in our other 
forces in long-range planes. Why hasn’t there been planning 4 years 
back so that ‘today we could say, if we had the money, “put some ‘thing 
on the assembly line today to produce now a plane for 1961” 

General WueEtess. Well, as the commander of MATS pointed out, 
we do have planning along the area of a swing-tail jet, off the shelf 
DC-8, 707, and DC-135, that can be brought off the shelf, that has 
a long-range capability and a fairly high lift. It doesn’t meet all 
the requirements, though, that the SOR aircraft, or the specific pure 
development aircraft that I was talking about, that you will get the 
briefing on, has. 

Mr. Becker. What you are saying, then, is that if we want to buy 
something off the shelf today and appropriate the money, there are 
long-range planes we can buy in the 707’s and the DC-8’s? 

General WueE Ess. This is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. How long would it take to get them? About 2 years? 

General Wue tess. It depends on what modification you put on 
them. If vou are talking about the KC-—135 type of aircraft, I think 
that you would get your first delivery—you just buy into the present 
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production, which is the tanker aircraft for SAC. You could get 
your first delivery in a relatively short time. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that? 

Mr. Becker. What is a relatively short time? 

General Wue ess. | think the forecast I saw was 11 months. 

Mr. Becker. Eleven months? 

General WHeEtEss. From order. 

Mr. Rivers. Reconfiguring with the swing tail? 

General Wue.ess. No, sir. This would not be a swing tail. 

Now, if you configure with a swing tail, you are talking about from 
18 to 24 months, approximately. 

Mr. Rivers. Eighteen to twenty-four months. 

Excuse me. 

Mr. Becker. No, you are welcome to the committee time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. I just want to say: The swing tail was the alternative 
to the SOR. 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Rivers. And the KC-135 is the alternative to the swing tail? 

General WHELEss. This is correct. 

If you wanted to buy something fast, vou can get, in about 11 
months, off-the-shelf production in the KC-135, which has a high- 
speed airlift capability. It has a front cargo door. It doesn’t have 
the rear-loading door that the swing tail would give you. It wouldn’t 
meet all the requirements for airlift as expressed by the Army in this 
respect. 

Mr. Becker. The KC-135? 

General Wuetvess. That is right. 

Mr. Price. General, you wouldn’t say they were the alternative? 
They would be the interim plane? 

General WHetess. They would be the interim plane. We would 
still want the pure development aircraft to meet all the requirements. 

Mr. Becker. Now, I didn’t finish. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. You say the KC-135 would merely be an interim 
plane? 

General WHeELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. But in talking of an interim plane, will it do the 
required job? 

General WueE Ess. It will not do it all; no, sir. 

Mr. Becker. What plane would do it all? Do you have anything 
on the shelf now that would do it all? 

General Wuetess. The swing tail version would do considerably 
more of it. But it still wouldn’t do all the job. It doesn’t have a 
drop capability that the Army would like—that is, a troop carrier 
drop capability from a swing tail. 

Mr. Becker. When did you come up with the swing tail or with a 
job that will do the job? 

General WuHELEss. When? 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

General WueELEss. The pure development airplane I was telling 
you about—we will brief you on during the process of these hearings— 
will do the whole job, and it will take—— 
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Mr. Rivers. Four years? 
General Wue tess. I believe in the latter part of 1963, or the early 
part of 1964, would be when you would get it in inventory. 

Mr. Becker. Well, the fact that this is only coming up now—Has 
it been a question of not having the money previously, a question of 
appropriations that caused this? 

General WueEtEss. To a certain extent, this is true, yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. You mean to tell me that manufacturers have not 
moved ahead in this field or at the request of the Air Force in trying 
to come up with a design that would do this job—that this was caused 
by a lack of recognition in appropriations? 

You can’t convince me of that, General. Because we moved ahead 
in this country in every field, whether Congress has appropriated 
money or not, and our manufacturers—if they have had requirements 
by our military—have gone ahead with designing. 

Mr. Rivers. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Price. Not in the military field, we haven't. 

Mr. Becker. Mr.—— 

Mr. Price. We have always gone to a prototype, and the Govern- 
ment has financed the design and engineering. 

Mr. Brecker. Now, Mr. Chairman, I must disprove that, because I 
have Republic and Grumman in my area. They are not in my dis- 
trict. And I know the millions of dollars they have spent and spent 
long before on the F-105. I know the millions they spent on that. 
Because they were discussing with the Air Force a tactical plane. 
They spent millions on it. 

Mr. Price. I don’t know, but if they did, it is unusual. 

Mr. Becker. Well, they did it. And I think some of the other 
manufacturers have tried to at times. 

Mr. Rivers. The nearest thing 

If the gentleman will yield? 

The nearest thing to what you are talking about—I believe, Mr. 
Smart—is the Canadian CL-44. 

Mr. Becker. This one right here [indicating model]. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. That is about the only thing we have gotten from 
industry. 

Mr. Price. No, that didn’t come completely from industry. The 
design and development of that was financed by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Rivers. It was? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Becxer. Well, but that is the very thing I am getting at here. 

What design or what request has the Air Force made for this very 
modern type of plane? From all I can understand out of this, it 1s 
that this has only come about recently. 

General WuE.Ess. No, sir, some time ago we went to the manu- 
facturers to see what they could do with present airplanes in produc- 
tion. The result of that was the swing tail idea. 

Mr. Becker. Again, when you say “some time ago,’’ General— 
let’s be specific. 
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Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. What would “some time ago”’ be? 

General Wue sss. Sir, [ can’t answer that question directly. 

The requirements man that will be briefing can answer those specific 
questions: when we went to them, and what the past has been on this. 

There is no pure cargo airplane development in the United States 
today, except this dovveman that we are requesting for the future. 

Mr. Becker. The only point I am trying to make here, Mr. Chair- 
man: [ think each of us here, no more so than the others, is just as 
vitally concerned about this problem. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. We are vitally concerned. 

But we are hammering away at the lack of funds or the lack of ap- 
propriations. We have had it in both areas. Perhaps the Comp- 
troller in the Defense Department, perhaps the Director of the Budget 
and the Appropriations Committee 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Becker (continuing). Were all involved in this field. 

But what I am trying to specifically point up is that which Mr. 
Hardy was, and that is when have you come up with this necessary 
planning for a modern-type plane to do the job that is necessary in a 
modern-day airlift? 

Now, we are going to get something on this and some briefing. 
But we still have nothing going to the manufacturer or coming to 
Congress, where it is said, ““This is what we need an appropriation for 
in our modern airlift,’ whether it was last year or the year before, 
and tomorrow. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Becker, will you yield for a brief response? 

Mr. Becker. I certainly will. 

Mr. Smart. That might be helpful in this area. 

Of course, this morning’s effort is devoted to the tactical aircraft. 
The plane Mr. Hardy was talking about was the 130—that is, the 
C-130C. 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. The one of which a prototype is already flving. 

So it is a matter, on the tactical side, of ironing the bugs out of the 
C-130C. 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Then getting a production schedule, and getting the 
money to procure it. And this is limited to the tactical side of the 
problem. 

Now, you are discussing the strategic airplane. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. In that field, let me ask General Wheless: Is it not 
true that in last year’s budget some funds were requested for the 
procurement of an off-the-shelf tvpe of airplane? Was that in the 
magnitude of $100 million? 

General Wue tess. I| believe the figure is around $56 million, which 
was for swing tail cargo jets. 

Mr. Smart. Well, nevertheless, the amount of the request was 
denied by the Congress, was it not? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 
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General Wue ess. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Smarr. All right. 

Now, at that time, when those funds were denied, you did not have 
the specific operational requirements for the uncompromised cargo 
plane that we are now talking about, did you? 

General WueExrss. No, sir, we did not have it. 

Mr. Smarr. So that, since you were denied the $50 million in the 
fiscal 1960 budget, you have prepared the specific operational re- 
quirements for an uncompromised intercontinental turbine-powered 
cargo aircraft? 

General WuHExEss. Right. 

Mr. Smarr. You have given that to Mr. Quesada? 

General WueEteEss. Right. 

Mr. Smart. Who is director or head of the FAA? 

General WueE.Ess. Right. 

Mr. Smart. And it has been his chore in the meantime to attempt 
to coordinate that, with the various segments of the civilian industry? 

General WHELEss. Right. 

Mr. Smart. To determine whether or not we could come to a 
meeting of the minds on the specifics of such an aircraft which they 
could use either to haul civil or military cargo and which we could use 
to replace our obsolescent strategic aircraft? 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Smart. Does that help? 

Mr. Becker. That helps. It always helps answer my question 
that the fixing of blame isn’t going to accomplish a thing. But it 
does point up the fact that the withholding of funds or the denial 
of funds comes from many different sources, including the Congress. 

Mr. Smart. Right. 

Mr. Becker. And we have to recognize it. And if we recognize it, 
and this committee begins to recognize it, we cannot only hammer 
away at the Defense Department, or the administration, I don’t care 
which, but also begin to hammer away with the Congress to get these 
things in here and let’s not knock them out. 

That is what I am trying to point out. That is my object. ‘We 
are not trying to blame somebody now, or we are not trying to cover 
up for anything. But let’s recognize the entire problem. If you have 
been deficient in planning, let’s recognize it. If we have been deficient 
on our part in not insisting that the funds go into the appropriations 
or not fighting for them when they want to take it out, then we have 
to get together and work to accomplish the job. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I think the point Mr. Becker just developed, Mr. 
Chairman, is well taken. 

The only purpose in trying to analyze the responsibility for the 
situation in which we now find ourselves is to use it as a basis to avoid 
a recurrence of it. 

Mr. Becker. Right. 

Mr. Harpy. Now I think that one problem that perhaps generated 
this difficulty is the failure to develop requirements that were recog- 
nized by both the services. 

I sort of had the feeling that the Army couldn’t get its requirements 
made known to the point where plans were made to meet them. 
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Now that is just being developed here at long last. The only pur- 
pose, or the only good that would be served by determining who is 
responsible for that situation would be to keep it from happening 
again. And the thing that we have to do now is to try to find some 
way to overcome this present shortage situation that does exist, and 
do it as quickly as we can. And that is why I was exploring this 
business of how fast can we speed this procurement up—even if it has 
to be something in the order of a makeshift, even if it doesn’t give us 
exactly the plane that we want, but how fast can we get an airlift 
which will do the job that the Nation expects to be done if we get in 
trouble. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Harpy. I am through. 

Mr. Gavin. I wonder if either of the generals can answer that 
question: Is there a plane now that may not be as desirable as we 
like—but this other plane that vou are talking about is maybe several 
years hence—what piece of equipment for airlift is available to us 
that can go into production to meet the present situation in the interim, 
until you get this particular type plane that is going to give you a 
plane for all— 

Mr. Rivers. He just stated for the strategic. 

Mr. Smarr. There is none. 

Mr. Rivers. There isn’t any. He just stated for the strategic. 

General Wue.ess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. I am wondering—now we are talking about airlift. Is 
there a plane today that can be produced? It may not be what we 
want for airlift. Is there a plane available today that could go into 
production and give us the necessary number to meet any demands 
that may be made upon us? 

General Wuetess. There are planes in production today that can 
be modified to take care of a great deal of the strategic airlift problem. 
This is what I just mentioned—the KC-—135, the swing-tail version of 
the 707, or the DC-8. They are in production. 

Mr. Gavin. They are in production now? 

General WHE.LEss. In production today. 

Mr. Gavin. The only thing you need is the appropriation to go 
ahead and secure it? 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. And they would meet the needs that we are talking 
about? 

General WuHE.Ess. Not all the needs. That is the reason—— 

Mr. Gavin. But they would help? 

General WHe sss. It would help; yes, sir. 

I would like to point out one thing here: 

What we really need is the development of an uncompromised cargo 
aircraft. The passenger aircraft we have today—the 707’s and DC-8, 
in CRAF, are exceptionally good for this particular job, the passenger 
part of the aircraft lift requirement. It is the cargo part where we are 
short. And this pure development airplane that I was talking about, 
that you will be briefed on, is pointed toward the cargo version. 
It can do both, but it is specificially designed for the cargo. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, that isn’t what I am getting at, General. I am 
not talking about predevelopment or planes for the future. 
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General WueE Ess. I know. 
Mr. Gavin. What lam asking: What is available now that we could 
secure to meet the present needs if we were called upon to use them? 
Is there something in that field? 

General Wuer ess. Yes, sir. I pointed out before the KC-—135, 
the 707, the DC-8, the pure version and the swing-tail version, will 
meet a large part of the requirement, but not all. 

And in the tactical field you have the 130B and the 130C—the 
130B being in production today, and the 130C in prototype flying. 

Mr. Gavin. Say on the 130, what you need is appropriations to 
increase production and speed it up? 

General WHELEss. We can increase production and speed it up. 

Mr. Rivers. If the gentleman will vield? 

At this point, what you need most is money, isn’t that right? 

General Wue tess. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. If you had to, and you had an emergent appropriation 
for an emergency, wouldn’t it be more logical to see if you could get 
some 133’s? 

General WueE tess. In the cargo area? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General WueE ess. I would have to examine that particular question 
a little more. 

The 50 C—133’s coming into the inventory, meet a large part of our 
outsized cargo requirement. 

I would say that with additional money, we would go toward the 
KC-135 or a swing-tail cargo jet as the interim modernization for 
strategic airlift. 

Mr. Rivers. And you wouldn’t fool any more with 133’s? 

General Wue ess. Offhand, I would question that. I would have 
to examine that for sure. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General WHE .gss. In the context. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. The one observation I want to make to the general 
here—and I think this is what has annoyed me over the past 30 
years, and it has applied to our missile development; it applied, as 
a matter of fact, to getting the first satellite in the air, when we were 
behind the sputnik at the time; we were told we could have put this 
satellite up 6 or 8 months before. 

But our trouble is that we always seem to be heading for the ulti- 
mate and looking for the ultimate, rather than getting something in 
the inventory now that we need. And I think that is what we are 
driving at. 

Certainly, keep striving for the ultimate in equipment or planes, 
but while you are striving for that, what are you going to do for the 
necessary job? And that is the only thing I am interested in right 
now. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Smart, vou want to get your questions 





Mr. Gavin. Let me proceed just a minute, and then you can go 
ahead. 

Mr. Becker. I thought you were finished. 

Mr. Rivers. We want to get to the CRAF. 
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Mr. Gavin. We will. I am sorry I missed last week, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Rivers. You couldn’t be here. 

Mr. Gavin. I couldn’t be here. 

However, the purpose of this committee—and you gentlemen 
understand all we are trying to do is be helpful. Believe me, that is 
all we are trying to do, is get to the root of this and to determine 
what is needed for this airlift, the amount of money that is required, 
the legislation of authorization and appropriations. And once we 
get the picture firmly in our minds, then we can go out and carry on 
to get results. That is what we are trying to find out here today, is 
that right? 

Mr. Rivers. That is positively right. 

Mr. Gavin. So any information which we might have secured here 
in these hearings is to determine—we want to be helpful. Nobody 
here is in any way trying to be critical of anybody in any way, shape, 
or manner. All we want to do is give you people the necessary 
equipment to carry on if any demands are made upon you. 

So when we find that out, what type of planes and all that, and 
whether they are available for this immediate need, and what appro- 
priation is necessary and what legislation is necessary-—— 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. We can go back and say, ‘Here is the job to be done, 
and do the best you can do to get the results,” and so we can be of 
assistance to you. 

(Whereupon the subcommittee proceeded in open session.) 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

General Childre, do you consider the C-124 which you have included 
under certain circumstances as a part of TAC’s capability—do you 
consider it to be a suitable aircraft for tactical airlift employment? 

General Curupre. It is usable. It doesn’t in any way meet the 
characteristics that, for instance, the 130 does, which is the aircraft 
we like. It can be used under certain conditions. 

Mr. Smarr. It can be used? 

General CurtLpre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. But to be quite honest about it, it has some rather 
serious limitations, does it not? 

General CuHILpRE. Serious. 

Mr. Smarr. So far as the ground forces are concerned? 

General Curipre. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. And I assume that the principal limitation would be 
the requirement of the ground forces that in a drop zone they be able 
to drop from the plane the entire load of cargo or the entire comple- 
ment of troops who are to be dropped in that particular area, on one 
pass. 

The C-124 does not have that capability, does it? 

General Curitpre. It doesn’t, because of its lack of heavy drop 
capability. That is the biggest drawback to the aircraft, the biggest 
disadvantage of the use of the aircraft in airborne operation. 

Mr. Smart. When you speak of a heavy drop capability, are you 
referring to military cargo or military passengers? 

General Cuitpre. Military cargo, sir. 
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Mr. Smart. Allright. But the same limitation applies as to troops, 
because on one pass over the drop zone, the complement of troops in 
a 124, unless you hold it down to a minimum load, could not jump, 
could they? 

General Cuttpre. The entire complement can’t. And that is why 
we hold it down to an uneconomical—as we said the other day, it is 
an uneconomical utilization, because we restrict the number of pas- 
sengers in there to fit the drop zone size; ves, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. And if vou took any more, it would necessitate going 
around again? 

General Cuitpre. Either that or multiple drop zones. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. Now your presentation has shown that a 
considerable portion of your tactical airlift: capability lies in the 
Reserve Forces. Have you ever tested the responsiveness of the 
Reserve Forces for tactical airlift? 

General Cuttpre. This is tested frequently by the unit com- 
manders. We have never actually tried to call up all of the wings at 
one time. We have not done that. 

We have tested the individual wings and the individual squadron 
capabilities to assemble their people and to have their aircraft in 
commission to fly. 

Mr. Smart. But that would be, of course, only the initial phases of 
a tactical airlift, where you would alert the crews, have them assemble 
or have a rendezvous at the takeoff stations, wherever that might be. 
The remainder of it would consist of the loading, the actual trans- 
portation to a given drop zone, and the actual drops. 

And | take it from your statement, General, that the actual trans- 
portation and drops themselves have not been tested so far as the 
Reserve Forces are concerned? 

General CuiLtpre. Last vear we utilized 150 of the Reserve aircraft 
in a large maneuver with the Army, and they successfully accomplished 
all aspects of the airborne operation. This summer we will have 500 
of the Reserve Forces C-119’s involved in a specific exercise and 
maneuver with the Army. 

Mr. Smarr. So that at least by this summer we will be able to test 
not only the responsiveness of the Reserve to this tactical airlift 
requirement, but we will be able to determine their capability? 

General Cuttpre. As a complete unit; ves, sir. 

The individual wings and the individual crews continuously par- 
ticipate in training with the airborne—Army airborne units. 

Mr. Smart. General Harrell, you have now sat through almost 2 
days of hearings on the tactical airlift problem. What do you say 
as to whether or not the solution, which has been presented by the 
Tactical Air Command, meets the Army requirements? 

Could you give me a general statement of your opinion, yes or no, 
and on the basis of your answer I will pursue the question. 

General HarreL_u. We consider the statement made by General 
Childre, outlining the way for the Tactical Air Command to meet the 
Army requirements, to be the most satisfactory way it could be done 
under the existing situation. However, it fails to meet our require- 
ments for readiness, type of aircraft, and location of aircraft. 

For example, we stated a requirement for a simultaneous lift for 
[deleted] battle group forces, with [deleted] in the United States 
immediately available for deployment and [deleted] each in the 
Pacific and Europe. 
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The readiness capability of the lifts in the theater should be a few 
hours. Under current Air Force deployments, both Europe and the 
Far East would have to be augmented by aircraft from the United 
States, thereby increasing the time that they will be available to us 
from hours to days. 

Further, if these aircraft were moved from the United States, our 
requirements for ready lift of the [deleted] battle group force in the 
United States would be [deleted] percent short of the C—130’s, unless 
the reserve air fleet of C-119’s were used to make these short falls. 

We have considered in this the maximum use of the C-124 to 
replace the C-130. 

Mr. Smarr. General, my final question is this: Certainly all the 
members of this committee, and I think most of the military repre- 
sentatives in this room, are aware of the fact that no military depart- 
ment ever gets everything it would like to meet its military mission 
as assigned. With that kind of a background, I would ask you to 
give this committee your judgment as to whether or not the de- 
ficiencies which you believe to exist in tactical air capability today 
are just the normal kind of a deficiency that we run into every day 
or do you consider them to be of a serious nature? 

General Harrety. Well, | would say under the requirements that 
we have placed, it would be [deleted]. 

Mr. Smart. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Smart-—-Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
Mr. Smart a question 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. [| will display a little ignorance or a little confusion, 
rather. 

Could you tell me, for my benefit, just the exact difference between 
the tactical and the strategic? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes; I would be happy to try it. 

Mr. Becker. I got a little confused here on this difference. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, the situation is this: Let’s assume that we will 
have trouble break out, we will say in Europe, necessitating the air 
movement of some of these battle groups—we will say the first four 
battle groups of the army we have been talking about. Say we have 
to move them to Europe. 

Mr. Becker. This will be cargo and troop carriers, both. 

Mr. Smarr. This will be cargo and troops. 

Now, moving them from the United States to a predetermined 
place in Europe requires a four-engine aircraft which we call a strategic 
aircraft. It merely moves them from the United States to a marshal- 
ing area, so to speak, in Europe. 

Mr. Brecker. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. From that point then they will go into the battle 
situation. And if they must be airlifted into the battle zone they 
will take the C-—119’s, the C—123’s, the C-—130’s—-these tactical air- 
craft we have been talking about here today—which will take them 
into the actual battle situation itself. That will be the tactical 
airlift. 

So you can say the strategic airlift is portal to portal, and tactical 
airlift is from the portal to the battle. 

Mr. Rivers. In the theater. 

Mr. Smart. In the actual theater of military operation. 
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Mr. Becker. Let me ask this question in order to clear it up one 
step further: In the Lebanon airlift, we flew from Turkey, I believe, 
to 





Mr. Smart. We flew from Rhein-Main to Adana, Turkey. 

Mr. Becker. Adana; yes. That would be strategic. 

Mr. Smart. MATS with its four-engine strategic aircraft moved 
the Army personnel from Rhein-Main to Adana, Turkey. That was 
a strategic airlift. 

Mr. Becker. I see. 

Mr. Smart. Had they then been airlifted from Turkey into Leba- 
non, into direct conflict, that would have been a tactical airlift. 

Mr. Brecker. It must have been a tactical airlift. 

Mr. Smart. Well, they weren’t committed. 

Mr. Rivers. They weren’t committed. 

Mr. Smart. They didn’t have to fight. 

Mr. Becker. They didn’t have to fight, but they flew in. 

Mr. Smart. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Becker. What did they fly in in, tactical or strategic? 

Mr. Smart. Well, if they landed on an airfield, they used the same 
airplanes in which they got to Turkey, to get on down to Lebanon. 

Mr. Becker. So you would have to use a different plane if you are 
going from Turkey to Lebanon, in a tactical operation? 

Mr. Smart. It depends on manner of deployment of the troops at 
the end of the line. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. If when they get off of that airplane they are going to 
immediately start fighting or if they are going to jump out of that 
airplane to fight, that airlift is a tactical airlift, even though it is 
accomplished in a strategic airplane. 

Mr. Becxer. So, then, in any determination we might make, we 
will still be confused as to what tactical and strategic will actually be. 

Mr. Rivers. No. 

Mr. Smart. I don’t think so, in the broad serse of the term, Mr. 
Becker. : 

Mr. Rivers. He will explain it to you, Frank. 

Mr. Smart. The general idea is that in order for our troops to be 
quickly responsive to a military situation at a long distance, we must 
be able to move these troops that long distance to get them in the 
general area where the trouble is. That is a strategic lift. 

Mr. Becker. I see. 

Mr. Smart. From the general area of their destination into the 
combat zone, if they go by airplanes, that will be a tactical airlift. 

Mr. Becker. All right. That is enough. 

Mr. Smart. Am I on course, General? 

General CuILpRE. Yes, sir. 

General Woo.Lnovau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. I just wanted to get 
straightened out. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Now, the next witness is Gen. John Hester, Brig. Gen. John Hester. 

Thank you very much, General Childre and General Harrell. 


You have had a difficult assignment. You have done a very fine job. 


Thank you very much. 
General Harrety. Are we excused? 
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Mr. Rivers. Where is General Hester? 

General Hestrr. I am General Hester. 

(Whereupon, at 11:25, the subcommittee proceeded into open 
session. ) 

Mr. Rivers. General Hester, we will put your biography in the 
record at this time. 

(The biography is as follows:) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Born November 7, 1916, at Plains, Mont. Graduated from the University of 
Illinois, 1938. Duty assignments: June 1938 to May 1939, aviation cadet; July 
1939 to July 1941, pursuit pilot, Albrook Field, C.Z.; July 1941 to October 1943, 
base operations officer, air inspector, and fighter transition officer, Craig Field, 
Selma, Ala.; October 1943 to June 1944, Director of Operations, Chief of Staff, 
and base commander, India-Burma sector, CBI theater of operations; June 1944 
to June 1945, assistant operations officer and operations officer, 14th Air Force, 
CBI theater of operations; July 1945 to July 1948, Personnel Planning Division, 
Headquarters, USAF, Washington, D.C.—January 1946, assistant executive to 
the Assistant Secretary of War for Air—September 1947, aide to Secretary of the 
Air Force; July 1948 to July 1949, student, Air War College; July 1949 to August 
1950, plans and operations division, Sandia Base, N. Mex.; August 1950 to January 
1951, deputy wing commander and group commander, March AFB, Calif.; 
January 1951 to June 1954, Davis-Monthan AFB, Ariz., group commander, 
Director of Material, deputy commander, 43d Bomb Wing, acting commander, 
43d Bomb Wing, deputy wing commander, 43d Bomb Wing, wing commander, 
303d Bomb Wing, (March to June 1954)—wing commander, 303d Bomb Wing 
(England); June 1954 to July 1955, Director of Operations, Headquarters, 
15th Air Force, March AFB, Calif.; July 1955 to July 1957, commander, 806th 
Air Division, Lake Charles AFB, La.; July 1957 to September 1959, Chief of 
Staff, Headquarters, 2d Air Force Bakersdale AFB, La.; September 1959, deputy 
for operational forces, Directorate of Operations, DCS/O, Headquarters, USAF, 
Washington, D.C.; rated command pilot. Decorations: Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Bronze Star, Air Medal, and Commendation Medal with two oak leaf 
clusters. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, you may proceed. Yours is on the CRAF 
program? 

General Hester. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You may proceed, General Hester. 

General Hester. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
an integral and vital part of the national airlift capability is provided 
by the civil airlines. To assist in meeting wartime airlift require- 
ments, selected civil air carriers have been organized into a civil 
reserve air fleet. This program was developed during the late forties 
and approved in 1952. Under this plan aircraft are allocated by the 
Defense Air Transportation Administration, pursuant to the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 as amended, from the airline industry to the 
Department of Defense to be applied against our general wartime 
airlift requirements. This plan envisages the early employment of 
civil airlift resources in direct support of military operations in time 
of war. 





(Chart 2) 


The civil reserve air fleet plan, which we call CRAP, is a civil con- 
tract operation. All elements of the program are covered by con- 
tractual arrangements between the Air Force and civil carriers. 

Not all of the aircraft allocated under the provisions of this con- 
tractual arrangement engage regularly in international operations. 
They therefore require certain modifications in order to be capable of 
overocean operations. This requires that these aircraft be recon- 
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figured in time of peace to permit their use by the military within 48 
hours after notification. Even aircraft operating regularly over inter- 
national routes today need some modification to provide for com- 
munications security equipment. Over the years the USAF has 
sponsored these modifications and has prepositioned spare parts and 
communications equipment to support the initial CRAF operation. 


(Chart 3) 


The modifications referred to are categorized as group A and group 
B modifications. Group A is the installation of wiring and brackets 
in peacetime to make the aircraft capable of receiving communica- 
tions and navigation equipment. Group B modification is the actual 
provisioning of the communications and navigation equipment re- 
ferred to as black boxes. Of the 232 aircraft in the 1960 program all 
but two are group A modified. 


(Chart 4) 


This next chart reflects the total cost to USAF over the past 8 years. 
Aircraft modification has cost $5 million. Communications and navi- 
gation equipment have cost $9.6 million. Procurement and storage 
of spare parts for the civil aircraft has cost almost $18 million. Ad- 
disory assistance from the airlines has cost $1.2 million. The total 
expenditure has been over $33 million. 


(Chart 5) 


At the present time, we have 22 carriers participating in the CRAF 
program. Three of these carriers will operate in both the Pacific 
and Atlantic areas. This chart reflects the airlift resourees which they 
will contribute to the overall effort. CRAF will make available to 
the military 116 cargo aircraft and 116 passenger aircraft. By and 
large, their cargo ws yg is limited and outmoded. You will note 
that DC—4’s are still in the program. The remaining equipment is 
comprised of modified DC-—6’s and Lockheed Constellations. There 
is not a single aircraft in the present fleet which was specifically 
designed for cargo operations. We expect some improvement in this 
area in the near future. Three of the airlines participating in the 
CRAF program have ordered approximately 17 Canadian CL-44’s— 
a swing tail propjet aircraft designed for the airfreight job.. 


(Chart 6) 


Although there are 22 participants in the CRAF program, not all 
of these carriers have signed CRAF standby contracts. The CRAF 
standby contract is essential to insure that the airline will commit its 
resources in support of our emergency plan. ‘This chart reflects the 
names of the participating airlines with asterisks indicating the 11 
carriers who have already signed the contract. These contracts cover 
a total of 133 aircraft. In addition, one contract is under active 
negotiation which, when completed, will add 52 additional airplanes. 
Even with these, we have only 185 aircraft of the 232 allocated to 
the fleet. 
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In contrast to the limited and outmoded cargo capability of the 
CRAF, the planned passenger capability is more satisfactory. As of 
this time, 75 percent of the passenger airlift is provided in modern 
jet aircraft. By July 1, 1961, all of the planned passenger capability 
will be satisfied by jets. 

(Chart 7) 


Now let us look at the contribution of the CRAF through fiscal 
year 1962. You will notice a slight increase in the number of cargo 
aircraft that are available and committed and a decrease in the 
passenger aircraft. It is again pointed out, however, that the modern 
jet passenger aircraft in the numbers portrayed is adequate to meet 
JCS stated general war airlift requirements. 

The presentation on the composition of the CRAF fleet through 
fiscal year 1962 is, of course, premised on our capability needed to. 
satisfy JCS approved requirements. Since the composition of the 
fleets portrayed on this chart, the Presidentially approved “DOD: 
Policy on National Airlift”? has been issued, which requires that we 
review the CRAF program to determine if the system or concept 
needs revision. [Chart off.] 

It is impossible at this point in time, because of studies that are 
underway, to point out what the CRAF fleet may look like under the 
new DOD policy. I believe it fair to say, however, that the more 
civil capability we employ in peacetime, the more of that capability 
we can expect to continue with us in an emergency and in wartime, 
thereby greatly outdating the current concept of CRAF. However, 
let me emphasize that the transition period will be several years if 
not longer. Again, we must caution that the CRAF concept might 
still be valid, in part, particularly if the wartime requirements are 
greatly in excess of our peacetime requirements as we might need 
increased capacity over that which the civils, who would be under 
contract in peacetime, could provide with expansion. 

As Mr. Sharp has previously stated, in implementing the DOD 
report on “MATS Role in Peace and War,” the Air Force considers 
that certain things are mandatory. These are— 

(a) Legislation to enable the President to control transporta- 
tion systems in time of national emergency as well as in time of 
war. 

(b) That each carrier will operate into agreed geographic areas 
at fair and predictable rates and will continue to operate under 
all conditions if determined to be feasible by military authority; 
further, that each carrier will provide in emergencies this airlift 
and such reasonable degree of expanded airlift into this and other 
areas as may be determined to be necessary by military authority 
and under the operational control of the military. For purposes 
of these contracts the Secretary of Defense may decide what 
circumstances constitute emergencies. 

(c) That each carrier will obtain from the operating unions 
and/or individual personnel with whom it contracts agreements 
that all union members or individuals will provide required airlift 
at all times. 

The Air Force believes that in order for MATS to accomplish its 
wartime mission, it must fly at its current activity rate so long as civil 
eligible wartime requirements cannot be effectively met by the airline 
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industry. On the other hand, to the degree civil carriers can be 
definitely committed to the wartime task under the guarantees as 
outlined above, the MATS activity could be reduced. Simply stated, 
the Air Force must receive the assurance that the civil carrier will 
perform his tasks in emergencies before a comparable peacetime reduc- 
tion in the MATS activity rate would be made. 

Mr. Rivers. And right there, the only way that could be done is 
by legislation. 

General Hester. That is correct, sir. 

As you know, CRAF can be used under the following conditions: 

(a) Whenever the President has proclaimed the existence of 
an unlimited national emergency or a state of civil defense 
emergency and CRAF has thereupon been activated by order 
of the Secretary of Defense; or, 

(6) A situation short of (a), above, exists, but due to military 
requirements arising from that situation the Secretary of De- 
fense has, with the approval of the Director of Civilian and 
Defense Mobilization, or of any other official designated by the 
President to coordinate all civil and defense mobilization activ- 
ities, thereupon issued an order activating CRAF. 

It should be noted that the legislation referred to before would 
grant authority to the President to take over transportation systems 
in time of national emergency as well as in time of war. Existing 
authority only permits the President to take possession and control 
of transportation systems in wartime. 

However, under the current plan, it is necessary that we use the 
entire CRAF, 232 planes in 1960, 211 in 1961, and 198 in 1962. The 
reduction in the numbers of aircraft each year is due to modernization 
of the fleet, for example, replacing DC-7’s with DC-8’s and 707’s 
which are more productive. We have been concerned for some time 
that in a limited war or a period of heightened tension we might 
require a lesser number of aircraft. We have met with industry on 
this and we are currently exploring ways and means of providing for 
this partial support. I believe, however, at this point it will suffice 
to say that the policy statements in the Presidentially approved DOD 
report on MATS must be weighed before a final determination can be 
made. 

If we have the civil carriers committed to the wartime task under 
suitable contractual agreements backed by legislation and operating 
with us in peacetime, we may have gone a long way in solving our 
requirements for partial activation. 

here are certain tasks which we will never consider assigning to 
the civil airlines; these are broadly categorized as our hard-core 
requirements which by nature and timing necessitate military crews. 
Although we do not doubt the patriotism of civil airline crews, we 
recognize that as a practical matter, if we are to rely on civil crews 
and companies to handle essential military requirements, we must 
have assurances as to their availability. Although in preplanning 
we normally are not considering employing civil carriers in combat 
zones, if it is necessary to fly into or through areas that might be 
under attack to arrive at forward bases which are determined tenable 
by military authority, we expect these carriers and crews to do this. 
Therefore, the reasons are obvious for the contractual provisions we 
have mentioned, backed by suitable legislation. 
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Mr. Chairman, that concludes my presentation. 

Mr. Becker. That is right to the point. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a very fine statement, General Hester. You 
have given us it right to the point. 

How long have you been in CRAF? You are in MATS, aren’t 
you? 

General Hester. No, sir; I am in Headquarters of the Air Force. 
I am Deputy Director for Operational Forces, in the Directorate of 
Operations. 

In my position, I supervised the staff divisions which work with 
MATS, the tactical forces, the Strategic Air Command, and the 
Air Defense Command. 

Mr. Rivers. So MATS is just one of your assignments. 

Genera! Hester. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. As far as planning is concerned? 

General Hester. As far as the current operations function is 
concerned, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Not planning, but operations. 

General Hester. That is correct, sir, operations, current opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Rivers. Now you have stated that CRAF has been in exist- 
ence since really 1952, hasn’t it? 

General Hester. Yes, sir; since 1952. It was planned origi- 
nally 

Mr. Rivers. In 1947. 

General Hester. In the late forties. 

Mr. Rivers. The late forties. 

Has anybody ever thought of an alternate plan to CRAF? 

General Hester. I am not aware of any discussions as to providing 
an alternate plan for the CRAF. There is a considerable capability 
available to us in this manner, and CRAF to me is a reasonable 
means of utilizing that capability in wartime. 

Mr. Becker (aside to the chairman). 

Mr. Rivers. That is right, most of them are on military aircraft. 
But you want for the future additional legislation. 

yeneral Hester. Yes, sir. 

We see the need for additional legislation to assure the availability 
of the CRAF under the circumstances which we have discussed. 

Mr. Rivers. Now—— 

General Hester. There are two points on that, sir. 

Not only the question of the ability to operate the CRAF into the 
areas which might be determined militarily feasible and necessary, 
but the question of the authority of the President to be able to control 
the capability in time of national emergency as well as in actual war. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, has that been brought about by your 
experience with CRAF, that you want these additional safeguards, 
or is that looking forward to what may occur in the future? 

General Hester. May I check with one of my staff members, sir? 

(Confers.) 

General Hester. This was brought about by the “new look,” 
Mr. Chairman, that was taken in the preparation of the national 
airlift policy. 

Mr. Rivers. Was that brought about by any experience in 
Lebanon? 
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General Hester. No, sir; it was not. 
Mr. Rivers. Was it brought about by any experience you have 
had with CRAF? 

General Hester. The CRAF as a whole has never been called to 
active duty. We have utilized portions of the civil airline industry 
in support of the Air Force in World War II and in Korea. Based 
upon all our experience, all indications are that the civils can be relied 
upon. 

In the case of Formosa, in 1954, when military airlift could not be 
used, civil companies provided the needed lift into Formosa upon a 
telephone request without questioning contracts or indemnification 
for aircraft or crews. They performed this lift at filed charter tariffs. 

They performed again at the time of the Hungarian airlift, when the 
requirement could not be identified as such and capability estimates 
were requested, the industry responded without question in a matter 
of hours. 

Mr. Rivers. So your experience with CRAF has been everything 
that you could expect of them? 

General Hester. To date. 

Mr. Rivers. To date? 

General Hester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now have you thought—CRAF is not modern today; 
is it? 

General Hester. As far as the cargo aircraft is concerned. 

Mr. Rivers. Only in areas——— 

General Hester. Of passenger lift. 

Mr. Rivers (continuing): Of passengers, is it modern at all, and 
that is not completely modern. 

General Hester. About 75 percent at the present time. 

“i Rivers. About 75. In the area of cargo, it is not modern at 
all? 

General Hester. That is correct, sir, although I understand that 
there are plans- 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. I am not talking about plans. Some of 
them want to buy some other inventories from Canada. 

General Hester. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. The CL-44. 

General Hester. Seventeen of these are on contract. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you look with favor on that? 

General Hester. We do. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, why didn’t you suggest, then, that we assist 
those who are progressive and forward looking with a contract of 
sufficient duration that would give them an opportunity to liquidate 
their inventories obligations in order to buy new inventories? In 
other words, if you have a CRAF operator, in addition to these things 
you have outlined—if you have a CRAF operator who is satisfac- 
torily performing, why wouldn’t it be wise to explore the possibility 
of extending his contract after satisfaction long enough to permit him 
to buy good inventories? 

General Hester. Mr. Chairman, this is being explored at the pres- 
ent time, and a report is due to the Department of Defense on the Ist 
of May. 

Mr. Rivers. Because while we expect a lot out of CRAF, we must 
give them assistance in some areas. 
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Now I agree with you on the legislation. It might have to go 
further, like survivors benefits and things, in case of a serious contact 
with the enemy. I am not going to say anything else, because we 
have other committee members. But those are just some of the things 
that occur to me, 

Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Well, General, that brings up a question now as to 
what do the commercial airlines get today under their contract in 
compensation for being in the CRAF program? 

(Mr. Smart aside.) 

General Hester. At the present time there is no compensation to 
the airline for being in CRAF. 

We do pay for the modification of their aircraft. We do procure 
and store the parts. 

Mr. Price. Well, what is the incentive for a commercial airline 
joining the CRAF program? 

General Hester. There are two interests, of course. One is a 
patriotic interest. The other is the business which they might be 
called upon to perform in time of an emergency or in time of war. 

Mr. Price. Well, how does the plan work? Is the incentive in the 
contract that they get from MATS? Would that be the only incentive 
they have at the present time? 

General Hester. This is the only incentive that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Price. All the modification of the aircraft is performed by the 
Air Force? 

General Hester. This is, as I showed on the previous chart. 

Mr. Price. I notice in your listing, you have 232 planes in the 
CRAF program today. And different companies assign different 
planes, as high—1 company I think has about 40. 

Mr. Smarr. Fifty-two. 

General Hester. One is coming up with 52. 

Mr. Price. Fifty-two is the highest. Yes, 52, by Pan American; 
right. 

Now, what I want to develop there is: Are all 52 of those planes 
modified by the Aur Force? 

General Hester. Mr. Price, of the 232 aircraft—116 cargo and 116 
passenger—all but 2 are Group A modified. 

Mr. Price. Yes. Then that brings us down to the point 

General Hester. By the Air Force. 

Mr.Price, They already have made a selection of the aircraft on 
which the MATS will make its call? 

General Hester. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Price. Or the Government will make its call when the emer- 
gency arises. 

General Hester. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Price. Now, when the new aircraft comes into being—for 
instance, you have scheduled in here 15 of the new CL-44. What 
guarantee do you have that the CL—44’s will be in the CRAF program? 

General Hester. These are allocated by the Defense Air Trans- 
portation Administration to the CRAF. Then the Air Force endeav- 
ors by contract with the civil airlines to get a commitment of these 
aircraft and crews to the CRAF. 

Mr. Price. Yes, but who makes the selection of the aircraft? Does 
the company make the selection or does the-—— 
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General Hester. This is jointly accomplished, sir, by the Air Force, 
the Defense Air Transportation Administration, and the civil air 
carriers. 

Mr. Price. Now, in the case—for instance, if one company—take 
the largest company, if they had a couple of hundred cargo planes 
and they had only 15 of the latest type of plane, the most efficient 
plane, do vou stipulate in your contract specifically what planes are 
going to be assigned to CRAF? 

General Hester. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Price. So that you would be certain that you would get the 
most modern and the most up-to-date plane that they have when vou 
call for them? 

General Hester. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Price. That is all I have. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Well, as I understood, you paid some $33 million for 
modification of the CRAF fleet—these 232 planes? 

General Hester. The whole price of the package has been—I 
believe the figure is $31 million—$33 million. 

Mr. Becker. $33 million—$33 million was the figure you gave in 
your presentation here. 

General Hester. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brecker. Now, I haven’t too much to go into this. Because 
in the utilization of CRAF, whether it be cargo or passenger, the 
question that confronts us—the two things that were asked by Mr. 
Price—fiirst is what incentive does a CRAF participant have to enter 
this program? Well, I don’t think there is any intent of incentive. 
Then the question you said, of a matter of patriotism. Or if that 
doesn’t do the job, then there is the question of legislating the authority 
in the hands of the President to seize the necessary part of civil air 
in order to do a necessary job in airlift; wouldn’t that be the case? 

General Hester. Yes, sir. And I think in a gooa business sense 
it is to the interests of the civil airlines to participate in CRAF. 

Mr. Becker. To enter into it voluntarily without any incentive? 
’ General Hester. Certainly, in any period of tension, I would think 
that oversea travel would be greatly diminished. 

Mr. Brecker. I am not trying to tear Mr. Price’s questions apart. 
I am just trying to get the picture a little more 

Mr. Price. No. That is what I asked, what the incentive was. 
The general just said it was good business. Why is it good business 
for them? 

General Hester. I would think it was good business because of the 
value of military traffic that would be required in time of national 
emergency, when we might presume that some of the business 
requirements might be lessened. 

Mr. Becker. Well, wouldn’t it also follow, Mr. Chairman, that 
those civil airlines that enter into the CRAF program would be 
favored in the carrying of military cargo in peacetime? Wouldn’t 
it be sensible? 

May L ask Mr. Driscoll, who is our staff assistant to this matter 

Mr. Smart. What is your first name, Mr. Driscoll? 

Mr. Driscoti. Edward J. 











With respect to your question, Congressman, while there is no 
actual incentive, it is good business, as the general has pointed out. 
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So far, no preference has been indicated for any particular carrier 
in peacetime business because of his participation in the civil reserve 
airlift. However, this is one of the areas that the Presidentially 
approved Department of Defense report requires us to go into, to 
investigate and see whether they should be given a preference on that. 

However, there is one thing that should be brought out, on the 
participation inCRAF. This is currently covered under the authority 
contained in the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, whereby 
the Secretary of Commerce and, in turn, his agent, the Administrator 
of the Defense Air Transportation Administration, can allocate the 
airplanes to the civil reserve air fleet. And this they do annually or 
quarterly, as the requirements generate. 

So he does assign specific airplanes by specific company, and by 
specific tail number, or NC number of the airplane, to the Department 
of Defense for use in the civil reserve air fleet. 

Mr. Becker. Without the consent of the civil carrier? 

Mr. Driscoiy. The civil carrier participates in that allocation, 
and cooperates with it, as a voluntary act. 

Mr. Becker. How does he participate? If the Secretary of Com- 
merce, down through the line, assigns these planes, how does the civil 
carrier participate? 

Mr. Driscouu. If I may point out, sir? 

The Defense Production Act goes against the airplane itself. It 
permits, let us say, a negative control over the airplane if the civil 
carrier refused to provide it in case of emergency. But it only 
gives us the airplane. It doesn’t give us the organization and the 
crews. The carrier participates with us through working out opera- 
tional arrangements, making plans to assign crews, to stockpile parts 
and equipment, and of course entering into a contract to guarantee 
us these resources in times of emergency. 

Mr. Becker. I see. 

Now, really getting at the nub of this thing: 

Insofar as our CRAF is concerned, we know we have the planes 
that we can use in the event of an emergency. That is correct, isn’t 
it? You have 232. 

General Hester. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. These are approved. 

Now, the only other effect of the usage of CRAF is in the area of 
pilots and crews, isn’t that correct? 

General Hester. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Becker. That is the only other step. 

Now, under the present program and system, forgetting the word 

“ouarantees” that you used in your statement, because that was 
changed to the word “legislation” —there are no guarantees that we 
would have pilots or crews to fly these and maintain these CRAF 
under the present conditions, is there? 

General Hester. Not at this time. 

Mr. Becker. You have none as of this time. 

And the ultimate is that we would have to enact legislation that 
would virtually draft the pilots and crews, or a number of pilots and 
crews to fly this number of CRAF and maintain them, is that correct? 

General Hester. We have the question of the required legislation 
under review at this time, sir. The exact form which it would take, 
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I believe we should await a detailed comment on it until after the 
May 1 report has been made to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Becker. My general question, getting it right down to brass 
tacks, the form of the legislation is going to be a very very complicated 
process. I think we ean all recognize this. But the fact remains 
that it will require absolute legislation, to make it an effective organ- 
ization within the military, in the event it is needed. Is that correct? 

General Hester. There are three considerations which | might 
mention, Mr. Becker: 

One of these: If a policy were established that each company would 
maintain a certain portion of its crews and maintenance personnel in 
the Air Force Reserve, then those personnel could be called to active 
duty and be under military discipline. 

Mr. Becker. That is one. 

General Hester. That is one. 

Mr. Becker. You don’t know how many that is at the present 
time, but you will have information on that later? 

General Hester. I cannot give you a figure at this time. 

Mr. Becker. I understand that. 

General Hester. Another means would be to enact legislation 
which would impose penalties upon civil crews in the event they re- 
fused to fly in a national emergency or in wartime. 

And the third would be to enter into voluntary agreements with the 
civil companies and with the civil air crews, which would provide 
that the crews would agree to fly in support of military operations into 
agreed areas as determined tenable by military authority. 

Mr. Becker. And under that third, it would mean that if they did 
not live up to their voluntary agreements, the penalties of No. 2 would 
prevail to those who did not live up to their agreements? Is that 
correct? 

General Hester. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. Now, the very last thing I have to bring up is this: 

We are now talking about this legislation in terms of a national 
emergency or war. Is that right? 

General Hester. That is correct. 

We would like to allow the President or the Secretary of Defense to 
define a national emergency. 

Mr. Becker. I see. 

Well, that is what I am getting at. 

Now, supposing we have another police action, such as we had in 
Korea—a United Nations action. Will this bring us—this legislation, 
will that then cover us? Is that being considered? 

General Hesrer. Yes, sir, we would certainly consider that a 
national emergency in the terms that we are discussing at this time, 

Mr. Becxer. You would. 

But legally, legislatively, would it—would the executive force have 
the authority under United Nations action, such as the police action 
in Korea? [| want to get this thing clear. 

General Hester. Well, it is entirely possible that it might not be 
so considered unless it were declared by the President. 

Mr. Becker. All right. 

General Hester. To be a national emergency. 

Mr. Harpy. On that point, he has here a statement suggesting 
legislation that would give the Secretary of Defense the right to 
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determine a national emergency, and that is never going to be passed 
by this Congress, | don’t think. 

Mr. Becker. Did I understand you to say that the Secretary of 
Defense can declare a national emergency, or the President? 

General Hester. Both. 

Mr. Becker. I don’t think you meant that we give the Secretary 
of Defense the authority to declare a national emergency? 

Mr. Driscot,. Mr. Becker, I think the general’s presentation on 
that is quite clear. When he referred in his presentation to the Secre- 
tary of Defense determining an emergency, this was referring to a 
contractual provision. And there are already proposals by carriers 
before the Air Force which say that they will provide expanded lift 
in time of national emergency and—or in time of emergency, and that 
emergency may be determined by the Secretary of Defense. So that 
was a contractual provision, not the legislative aspect. 

Mr. Becker. No, but I am talking about the executive aspects. 

Under the law today, the Executive can declare a national emerg- 
ency—the President can declare a national emergency. But the 
Secretary of Defense can’t. 

Mr. Driscoii. No, sir. 

Mr. Becker. So this would only be a national emergency—an 
emergency declared by the Department of Defense, the Secretary of 
Defense, under a national emergency declared by the President. 

General Hester. Our problem at present, as far as legislation is 
concerned, sir, is that the President can only take over a transportation 
system in time of war and not in a time of national emergency. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

General Hester. Certainly we would have no quarrel or any desire 
for the Secretary of Defense to declare a state of national emergency. 

Mr. Becker. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think I have developed about 
what I wanted—the complications that we have in this thing here, 
that will have to be encompassed in legislation. 

It isn’t merely a simple matter of drafting pilots and crews, but it 
goes a long way beyond that, as to when this legislation ought to be 
effective, in the event of a declared war or in the event of a declared 
national emergency by the President, or in the case of a Lebanon or a 
Korea where no national emergency was created. It was a different 
situation. ’ 7 

Is this going to be effective in those areas? 

Mr. Chairman, that is my point that is going to have to be covered 
here in this thing. 

Mr. Rivers. [| think the general is thinking out loud, You got in 
trouble thinking out loud. You don’t know what it will look like. 

Mr. Harpy, I think probably the general will want to revise what 
he said. 

Mr, Rivers. You don’t know what it will look like. 

Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I have just two or three things here. 

General, how many contracts do we now have actually signed in 
CRAF? 

General Hester. We have 11 contracts signed at the present time. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire as to 
whether our staff has made any analysis of the terms of these con- 
tracts. 
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Mr. Smart. No; I have not. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, I think it is extremely important that that be 
done—not according to what the military tell us, but until after we 
have at least examined them and analyzed them ourselves. I think 
it is important to do this. 

Do we use a standard contract? 

Mr. Driscotu. There is a standard 

Mr. Rivers. Give your name to the reporter when you testify. 

Mr. Smart. He has it. Mr. Driscoll. 

Mr. Rivers. Fine. 

Mr. Driscotu. There is a standard contract. In fact, there are 
two standard contracts. One permits prepricing for the future. The 
other postpones the pricing until subsequent to signature or upon 
activation of the fleet. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, how many of each is included in the 11? 

Mr. Driscotu. There are three that we have priced and have 
signed. 

Mr. Harpy. Where pricing is to be determined later? 

Mr. Drisco.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And that is a very unsatisfactory sort of arrangement. 
In every other business that Uncle Sam ever got involved in, I am a 
little surprised that the Air Force gets into that one now. 

So you will price it when you get to the end? 

Mr. Drisco.u. Sir, may I comment on that? 

We went through the pricing operation on the contracts, and in 
about 8 months of working with the carriers on trying to price out 
contracts, we accomplished only three. 

That is because one has to look at the future. One tries to deter- 
mine what set of circumstances will be faced when and if CRAF is 
activated. 

Mr. Harpy. I appreciate that. But haven’t you actually ap- 
proached this thing on a basis somewhat similar to your so-called 
incentive pricing in your aircraft procurement? 

Mr. Driscotu. No, sir; we have not. We have gone on the basis 
of using a return on investment theory, sir. And we test any con- 
tract proposal on the basis of reasonableness of return to the carrier 
as far as the profit element is concerned. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t want us to get too much into that now. Be- 
cause I think that is going to require a considerable amount of analy- 
sis before we can get into it and understand it. 

I do hope Mr. Smart will have a chance to analyze these contracts. 
And I do understand that you are not deviating from these two types 
of contracts. Except for the fact that you do have these two different 
kinds, they are all standard? 

Mr. Driscouu. This is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, just exactly what part does the Defense Air 
Transportation Administration play in this business of selecting the 
aircraft or selecting people who will participate in CRAF? 

Mr. Driscotit. The Defense Air Transportation Administration 
exercises the statutory authority that has been delegated to them 
pursuant to the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

Mr. Harpy. Can’t you simmer that down a little bit? 

Mr. Driscot.. Right, sir. 
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They select the airplanes in conjunction with the military. The 
military define for them their desires as to what airplane will satisfy 
the requirements we have. Defense Air Transportation works with 
the civil air carriers in getting cooperation to allocate their equipment 
and working out any problems that they may have in the allocation 
of the equipment. 

They also work on the war risk insurance program, which is con- 
tinued in the Federal Aviation Act. And they administer that pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Harpy. Under your contracts, are there any specific responsi- 
bilities of the Defense Air Transportation Administration? 

Mr. Driscoutu. Under the contract, no, sir. That is between the 
Air Force and the carrier only. 

Mr. Harpy. The Defense Air Transportation Administration has 
no contractual responsibilities? 

Mr. Driscoutu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, with respect to the participation which the Air 
Force had, or the assumption on the part of the Air Force, of the costs 
of modification, are there any advantages to the airline contractor in 
the modification made by the Air Force? 

Mr. Drisco.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Are there any structural operations involved? 

Mr. Driscouu. Pardon, sir? 

Mr. Harpy. Are there any structural changes involved? 

Mr. Driscouu. Wiring and brackets, sir, and also in the case of 
domestic aircraft the provisioning for a navigator’s station. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, what you have done, when you do that, you 
utilize some space on that aircraft, don’t you? 

General Hester. Relatively minor, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You don’t pay anything for it at all? 

Mr. Driscotu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And there isn’t anything in your contract to indicate 
that at some future time you are going to pay for it? 

Mr. Driscouyu. Only upon activation of CRAF. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, let’s just be realistic and very practical on this 
thing. 

I appreciate the loyalty motive, the patriotism, the patriotic motive 
which impels people generally. But folks don’t make contracts who 
are in the business to make profit without usually having some con- 
sideration involved to at least take care of any costs which they may 
find themselves involved in. 

And insofar as this business of getting extra hauling out of this sort 
of a contract, I would think it would be rather dubious. As a matter of 
fact, vou haven’t had too much enthusiasm on the part of airlines for 
the CRAF contract until very recently, have you? 

Mr. Driscou. This is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So there hasn’t been any real incentive to them up 
until now, has there? 

Mr. Driscoty. Not on the contractual side. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, is there anything to suggest that maybe the 
airlines might anticipate some adverse legislation if they don’t sign 
up? 

Mr. Driscouu. Anticipated adverse legislation? 
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Mr. Harpy. That is right. Or to anticipate recommendations for 
adverse legislation if they don’t sign up? 

Mr. Driscouu. I don’t believe so at this point, sir. I think—— 

Mr. Harpy. What accounted for the recent development of interest 
among the airlines? 

Mr. Driscotu. This I can’t comment on, as to what motivated 
them. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, don’t you know? Don’t you have any analysis? 

Mr. Driscotu, I have an idea, sir. And that is the publication of 
the Presidentially approved Department of Defense report. 

Mr. Smarr. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Harpy. Sure. 

Mr. Smart. Referring to that report, going back to the date when 
this subcommittee was appointed—January 29—TI think as of that 
date there were two civil carriers that had signed contracts. Is that 
substantially true, in point of time? 

Mr. Driscoty. No, sir. 

Mr. Smart. How many had? 

Mr. Driscott. I will have to provide the exact number for the 
record, but there were more than that, sir. I believe at that time we 
possibly had some place around eight. 

I might explain one thing, Mr. Smart. 

It wasn’t until December 20, that we transmitted this so-called 
postponement of pricing version of the contract to the civil industry 
and asked them to consider it and if possible accept it. And that 
from and after December 20 is when we started getting the additional 
contracts. 

Mr. Smart. Well, in connection with the question of Mr. Hardy’s, 
which was the reason I asked his indulgence for a moment, and 
referring again to the Presidential policy of some nine points, one of 
the points in that, was it not, was that those civil carriers which were 
participating in CRAF should have a priority or preference in the 
awarding of contracts for civil eligible cargo which must be hauled 
today? 

Mr. Driscoit. This was not a Presidentially approved course of 
action, but was to be investigated as to whether we should adopt 
that as a policy. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, but in any event it suggested to those who were 
not under the umbrella that it might be advisable to get under it? 

Mr. Drisco.u. This is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. That is your point? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, I think that is the point. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask— 

May I get this clear, Mr. Hardy? 

In other words, while there is no specific benefit now to them, 
that report indicated that that was being considered and may be a 
benefit in the future, to which you responded that probably was one 
of the factors. Is that correct? 

Mr. Driscott. I could only assume it, sir. I have no direct knowl- 
edge concerning it. 

Mr. Rivers. It looks like it. 

Mr. Smart. A fair assumption. 
Mr. Rivers. I say, it looks like it. 
Mr. Drisco.t. It could, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, are you familiar with the subsidy arrangements 
that apply to the merchant marine in order to have defense capa- 
bilities? 

Mr. Driscotu. In part, ves. 

Mr. Harpy. You are familiar with the fact that defense features 
that are embodied in newly constructed merchant ships are paid for 
entirely by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Driscouu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You are also familiar with the fact that sometimes 
those features have advantages to the shipping companies? 

Mr. Drisco.iy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, to what extent has an eventual program of that 
nature been discussed with the airlines that are participating in the 
CRAF program? 

General Hester. Mr. Hardy, vou will be briefed later, as General 
Wheless has said, on the SOR aircraft which the Air Force has been 
discussing with certain companies. We are working closely with the 
civil airlines, with FAA, and the manufacturers in the design features 
of this aircraft. Several companies have made their recommendations 
on what design should be. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the question, General, is leading up to this one 
though that is in the back of my mind, and I am wondering about it. 

The SOR may be the vehicle that is going to carry out a program 
similar to the subsidy program in the American merchant marine 
insofar as defense purposes are concerned. That is what I wanted to 
inquire about. 

Now, I take it from your comments, that you have just made, that 
the SOR does carry implications of certain defense features which 
would be required in time of war, which would be paid for by the 
Federal Government in aircraft to be utilized commercially by lines 
who sign CRAF contracts. 

General Hester. In this sense, Mr. Hardy: If the SOR aircraft 
which is jointly developed meets the military requirement for airlift is 
also highly acceptable to the civil airlines, the aircraft which they 
bring will be one which has been developed at Government expense. 
So the unit cost of the aircraft which they receive will be much less 
than if they were to proceed in the development of a cargo aircraft 
quite apart from the military item. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, have you gotten far enough in your thinking and 
your discussions on that particular subject to be able to make that 
statement as being limited? For instance, although you have got 
development costs involved, vou also are going to have certain features 
perhaps strength features, in your airframe in order to carry loads 
required by the military, that would be beyond the requirements of 
the civil carriers. 

Are you suggesting, then, that as an offset to development cost, the 
airlines would be expected to pay for those additional features which 
are required only in case the planes are used by the military? 

General Hester. You will get a full briefing on the SOR aircraft 
later, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. At this point, General? 

General Hester. I can say at this point in the presentation, which 
I was given by one of the manufacturers, there were certain addon 
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features which made the aircraft meet military requirements alone, 
and that the standard aircraft coming off the liine—— 

Mr. Harpy. Wouldn’t have to have it? 

General Hester. Would not have the features which would permit 
airdrop and so forth. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not attempting to argue the merits or demerits 
just one way or the other. I am just trying to understand where we 
are. 

The thing that I was pursuing at this moment is the question in my 
own mind whether there may have been some acceleraton of interest 
on the part of CRAF contractors because of the prospect of being 
included in a subsequent program, why the Government would under- 
take to pay a portion of the costs of the aircraft they put in their fleet. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s us stop right here and take up again. I have to 
be on the floor. We all have to be. 

Thursday, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And have the same witnesses back. And whom else 
will we have? I think we will take considerable time with these 
witnesses. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know how much farther we 
could go with this CRAF program. 

Would you let me ask just one question before you adjourn? 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. Smart. You have enumerated the number of companies up 
here, General, that you hope to bring into CRAF, as against the 11 who 
have now signed some kind of a contract? 

General Hester. There are 22 companies which have been selected 
to participate. Eleven have signed. 

Mr. Smart. Eleven have signed. 

And how many airplanes are represented by the 11 who have 
signed? 

General Hester. 133, to which will be added 52 by a 12th that is 
close to signing, which would give us a total of 185 out of the 232 we 
currently program. 

Mr. Smarr. And the 232 aircraft represented by the 22 prospective 
participants—does this represent all of the usable four-engine aircraft 
in the civil industry? 

General Hester. This does not represent all. 

May I refer to some notes here? 

There are approximately 30 four-engine airplanes suitable for cargo 
which have not been allocated to the CRAF program because of a lack 
of group A modification. We have endeavored to get the companies 
representing these 30 aircraft. 

Mr. Smart. What type of aircraft are they? 

General Hester. These are DC—4’s, DC-7’s, and DC-6A’s. 

Mr. Smart. Has the company just—what is their attitude? They 
don’t want to do it? 

Mr. Driscotu. The history, sir, has been that they have not re- 
sponded. Ina couple of cases, carriers definitely have not gone ahead 
and modified their airplanes. 

Mr. Smart. Well, all right. 

Then how many airplanes is this we are talking about? 

General Hester. Thirty. Thirty in the cargo category. 
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Mr. Smart. All right. 

General Hester. There are more passenger aircraft, but we have 
an adequate number of passenger aircraft at this time. 

Mr. Smarr. You have all the passenger aircraft you need. You 
are worrying about cargo. And within these 232, there are only 30 
additional airplanes in the United States of a four-engine type which 
would be usable for cargo, which have not responded and upon whom 
you cannot rely as an asset in time of need? 

Mr. Driscouu. This is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. Now—— 

General Hester. There are 30 in addition to the 232, this is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. Which we have to forget, because they are not respon- 
sive. So you can’t count them for any purposes. 

General Hester. That is correct, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. So let’s forget them. 

Now, go back to the total inventory. The 232 aircraft that are 
now in your CRAF program: In our previous briefings here, which 
have been classified—and this session is open, so I shall not go into 
numbers. But we have been shown the requirement for this total 
fleet. 

Now, as of today, even if you take the 52 aircraft that Pan—what 
is it, Pan American? 

Mr. Driscouty. Pan American. 

General Hester. Pan American. 

Mr. Smarr. Even if and when they come into the program, we will 
still have less than 200 of the usable aircraft in the CRAF program, 
whereas, the committee has been shown a requirement for the use 
of the entire 232 under stated conditions. 

Have you a comment on that, Mr. Driscoll? 

Mr. Driscouu. Yes, sir. 

As far as the contractual signing of the contract is concerned on the 
232, admittedly only 11 carriers have signed the contract—of the 2 
participants shown, every one of these carriers participates in a 
operational planning that has gone on. Each one of them has signed 
what we call an operations board agreement which has been filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board under section 412 of FAA act, as a co- 
operative working agreement, stating their peacetime and their 
wartime functions. 

They have also participated in developing their portion of the 
emergency war plan. 

The contractual provisions in some of these impose problems to 
some of the carriers that we are trying to resolve. There is one 
airline we are working with that can’t sign the contract until they work 
out a Western Hemisphere trade corporation tax problem. They are 
working on that. 

There are others that have individual problems. Most of the other 
11 have the contract under consideration, and we feel sure more are 
going to accept it. 

Mr. Smarr. You are saved by the bell. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that all now, Mr. Smart? 

You want these witnesses back? 

Mr. Smarr. That is all. 

The next presentation will be the joint military-civil development 
of uncompromised cargo aircraft, for tomorrow morning. 
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And I would suggest that the Air Force also be ready for the 
implementation of the DOD policy on national airlift. 

General Wue tess. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is not tomorrow? 

Mr. Smarr. Thursday. 

Mr. Rivers. Not tomorrow, Thursday. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to 
reconvene on March 17, 1960.) 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL Minirary AIRLIFT, 
Washington, D.C., Thursday, March 17, 1960. 

The subcommittee met at 10:17 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order. 

Now, Mr. Smart, we are at what point in our agenda? 

Mr. Smart. We are to item 7 on the agenda, there being only two 
additional presentations on the military side, after this presentation 
this morning. 

Mr. Rivers. Present the witness and let’s get started. 

Mr. Smarr. This is Maj. Gen. Bruce K. Holloway, Director of 
Operational Requirements, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, Head- 
quarters, U.S. Air Force, and he will speak on the SOR aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. General Holloway, we are very glad to have you at 
this part in our agenda. 

This is a very important part of our program, for the hearing on 
this important subject. 

Before we begin with our formal testimony, we will put your bio- 
graphical background in the record at this point. 

(The biographical sketch follows: ) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF Mas. GEN. Bruce K. Ho.titoway, Director oF 
OPERATIONAL REQUIREMENTS, Deputy CHIEF OF SraFF, OPERATIONS HEApD- 
QuarRTERS, U.S. Arr Force 


General Holloway was born in Knoxville, Tenn., on September 1, 1912. 

He graduated from the U.S. Military Academy in 1937. He is also a graduate 
of Air Command and Staff School (1947), National War College (1951), and the 
Aeronautical Engineering Course at California Institute of Technology (1941). 

General Holloway received his pilot rating in 1938 and was assigned to the 
18th Pursuit Group at Wheeler Field, Hawaii, where he remained until December 
1940 when he was assigned to Duncan Field, Tex. 

He served for several months at Wright Field, Ohio, in 1941, after which he 
attended the California Institute of Technology. 

Upon graduation, he was assigned to the 14th Fighter Group at Hamilton 
Field, Calif. 

In April 1942, he joined Gen. Claire Chennault’s Flying Tigers, becoming 
commander of the 23d Pursuit Group (formerly the Flying Tigers) early in 1943. 

Upon his return to the States in 1944, General Holloway was assigned to the 
Operations Branch in the Pentagon until 1946 when he became commander of 
the Ist Fighter Group. After graduation from A.C. & 8.8. in June 1947, he 
became Director of Air Defense (ADC) and later Director of Plans for CONAC 
and ADC at Mitchel AFB, N.Y. 

Upon graduation from National War College in 1951, he became Assistant 
Deputy Director of R. & D. at Headquarters, USAF and, later, Chief of Air 
Defense Division. 
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In 1953 he became Deputy Director of Requirements, DCS/D, and remained 
in that position until 1955, when he was made Deputy Commander of the 9th 
Air Force and, later, Deputy Commander of the 12th Air Force. 

He assumed his present duty in July 1959. 

General Holloway has flown 110 combat missions, logging 300 hours of combat 
time, and is credited with 13 enemy aircraft destroyed. He is a command pilot 
with over 4,500 flying hours. Among his decorations are the Silver Star, Legion 
of Merit with Oak Leaf Cluster, Distinguished Flying Cross with Oak Leaf 
Cluster, Air Medal with two Oak Leaf Clusters, Commendation Medal with Oak 
Leaf Cluster, Chinese Order of the Sacred Tripod, and Chinese Pilot Wings. 

Mr. Rivers. May I say I want to congratulate you on your fine 
record, General Holloway. 

You may proceed. 

General Hottoway. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to discuss before this subcommittee the aircraft required 
by both civil and military operators, to effect the ultimate moderniza- 
tion of our national airlift capability. 

The successful implementation of the DOD airlift policy discussed 
by previous witnesses rests to a great extent on the availability of a 
modern turbine-powered aircraft. 

As an objective toward development of this aircraft, a joint mili- 
tary/civil program has been organized with the Federal Aviation 
Agency to establish specifications of an aircraft that will provide 
economic utilization in both the civil and the military air transport 
roles. 

The Air Force has summarized desired characteristics of this air- 
craft in a specific operational requirement, which outlines minimum 
design specifications to be inherent in any military cargo transport 
aircraft developed for use in the strategic airlift mission. Perform- 
ance specifications of the proposed aircraft have been coordinated with 
the U.S. Army, and continuing coordination is being effected with 
the Federal Aviation Agency. The latter agency has offic ially stated 
that, in general, the results of the FAA surve Vv indicate that the specific 
operational requirement, with adjustments of certain criteria, can be 
compatible with the requirements of civil operators for an aircraft in 
this size category. 

With the active participation of the FAA and the Army in the 
establishment of the specifications for this modern cargo aircraft, we 
hope to enhance the Nation’s military and commercial posture through 
improvement of the overall airlift capability. 

In determining the most feasible manner in which to effect the 
required airlift modernization, three fundamental factors were given 
serious consideration: cost, availability, and operational capability. 


(Chart 1) 


Considering existing and expected funding limitations, it is unlikely 
that more than one cargo aircraft development program of this magni- 
tude could be concurrently funded. In recognition of this factor, 
every effort has been made to evolve aircraft specifications that would 
meet the military requirements and, additionally, assure an aircraft 
possessing a high degree of commercial compatibility. 

Secondly, considering the recognized obsolescence within both the 
military and civil airlift fleets, the factor of early availability was 
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given considerable weight. As a result, our specific operational re- 
quirement stipulates a state-of-the-art aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. Right there, let me interject. 

Therefore, it will not be a new airplane. It will be a state-of-the-art 
airplane? 

reneral Hottoway. In will be a state-of-the-art in this sense, Mr. 
Chairman, that it will not require any technical breakthroughs to 
build it. 

As an example, there in point, I think, we might mention the B-70, 
which has been given quite a bit of 

Mr. Rivers. What? 

General Hottoway. The B-70, as an example, involves new state- 
of-the-art capabilities. 

Now, if it is to go at mach 3, as proposed, this would mean entirely 
different design to take care of thermal rise, the heat problems. 

This is an example of the problem, in what I mean by state-of-the- 
art. 

Now, it will take engineering changes. In that sense it certainly 
would be a new aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. So that state of the art doesn’t portend that obso- 
lescence would come quicker than it would come otherwise? 

General HoLttoway. No, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, just to get that point clear: 

Does the General say that this aircraft is going to be the best 
aircraft with the present technological advance that has been made 
in this type of plane? 

General Hottoway. That is right, sir, 

Mr. Harpy. To further clarify it: 

Then all of the technological advances developed in connection with 
the B-70 program would be incorporated in this aircraft? 

General Hottoway. No, sir. 

Mr. Becker. No. 

General Hottoway. None of them— I mean none of these state-of- 
the-art advances that we are counting on with respect to the B—70 
would apply to this aircraft. 

This aircraft depends on no technical breakthroughs in know-how 
that is not known today. 

Mr. Becker. Well, the B—70 is not the type of plane you would 
need here, anyway. 

General Hottoway. No, sir. I used that merely as an example to 
try to clarify what I mean by “state of the art.” 

Mr. Becker. That is all right. 

Mr. Harpy. Since you are not at a mach 3 capability, what is your 
speed capability that you have accomplished through other develop- 
ments? 

Mr. Rivers. He is going to get to that. 

Mr. Harpy. You are getting to that? 

General HoLttoway. | am getting to that. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

General Hottoway. It will be about 440 to —60 knots, sir. 

Mr. Rivers, But you are recognizing as one of your criteria that 
vou need it now because you recognize—when I say ‘“‘you,’’ I am 
talking—I don’t mean you, but the Department recognizes that they 
have waked up and found that the MATS fleet is just about obsolete? 
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General Hottoway. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we agree that we badly 
need a modern— 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

I won’t interrupt you any more. 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Be sure that you put that in the record. 

General Hottoway. Lastly, and most important, is the effective 
capability of the aircraft to be developed. The design of the aircraft 
must encompass performance and reliability features which will not 
only assure its effective utilization under widely varying conditions, 
but also assure the continued effectiveness of this aircraft in order to 
preclude early obsolescence. 

(Chart 2) 


Essentially, we were faced with three possible courses of action: 
(1) Off-the-shelf procurement of either existing ¢ argo aircraft or cargo 
modified versions of the jet transport aircraft now in operation by both 
military and civil agencies; (2) the procurement of certain projected 
turboprop aircraft which required a relatively high degree of develop- 
ment funding; and (3) the pure development of an optimum cargo air- 
cralt. 

The off-the-shelf aircraft, including the cargo modified versions, 
fell short of meeting the specifications for an optimum cargo transport. 
Although the aircraft studied under course of action No. 2 came closer 
to meeting the specific requirements than did the off-the-shelf aircraft, 
the cost and availability were only slightly more attractive than the 
cost and availability of the pure development aircraft; and, from 
the standpoint of performance, they were considerably less productive 
than the optimum aircraft which will be specifically designed to meet 
all the requirements. 

In examining these courses of action against the fundamental factors 
of aircraft cost, availability, and capability, it became apparent that 
only course of action No. 3 truly effected the airlift modernization 
required. 

Mr. Rivers. So you are going into the optimum? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, go ahead. 

General HoLttoway. Engineering studies have been submitted by 
three manufacturers for aircraft to meet the established specifications. 
The general appearance of these aircraft is indicated on the following 
charts: 

(Chart 3) 

{[Deleted.] 

Mr. Rivers. What do vou mean by “turbofan’’? 

General Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, a turbofan powerplant. is,. 
by its technical nature, somewhere between a propeller type and 
propulsion system and a turbojet. 

Now, I think the simplest way to describe it as far as its basic 
technical spees are concerned is to say that a conventional propeller 
type of power plant and where the propeller is the transmission 
agent is accomplished through a oan degree of acceleration of a 
large amount of air. 

Now, the turbojet differs principally in this respect in that it 
accelerates a high degree, a relatively small amount of air, and in 
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addition it uses this same air to support the combustion of the engine 
itself. 

Mr. Rivers. Does it have a propeller on it? 

General Hottoway. It does not, sir. 

Now, the turbofan, which, as I say, is halfway between here, is 
basically a turbojet; but in addition to that, it has a section of the 
compressor which acts actually as a propeller. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

General Hottoway. Now, this section of the compressor does 
accelerate air which is not used for combustion. Therefore, it is a 
hybrid in the technical sense as far as the method of propulsion is 
concerned. 

Mr. Price. In other words, the compressor blades are the fan that 
you are talking about, is that right? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Hottoway. I think, sir, that picture shows it pretty well. 

You see the front section of the compressor, and you notice it is 
much larger in diameter than the rest of the compressor. The air 
which is accelerated by that section bypasses the engine, just as the 
air used by a conventional propeller bypasses the engine. 

Now, this gives part of the thrust that is achieved. The rest of 
it is achieved through straight turbojet action of the rest of the air 
which is accelerated through the engine itself. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, this engine is in production? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir; it is going into the B-52H and i 
scheduled to fly in June on the B-52H. 

Mr. Rivers. It will be the B—52H engine that is out of the X stage? 
General Hottoway. That is right, sir. 
Mr. Rivers. Good. 


Go ahead. (Statement off the record.) 
(Chart 6) 


General Hottoway. Early in our study it became avparent that 
careful consideration must be given to the most effective and effici- 
ent powerplant for the optimum aircraft. This chart shows the three 
types of engines that were studied. 

The turbojet, as you know, has flown several million hours in the 
Air Force operation and has recently been added to the commercial 
jet passenger aircraft inventory. 

The turboprop engine is employed to a lesser extent in military 
operations on aire raft such as the C-130 and the C-133. This type 
engine also has its commercial counterpart. 


(Chart 7) 


Of these three engines, we believe that the turbofan pictured here 
will be the most attractive for the optimum cargo aircraft. This 
results primarily from the tremendous advances made by the turbofan 
engine over the past vear. 

Mr. Price. General, isn’t Pratt & Whitney the only one with the 
turbofan at the present time? 

General Hottoway. No, sir, General Electric has one, as do the 
British. 
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Mr. Baay. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Since you are going into this matter, is there a great 
difference between that and, say, the Viscount turboprop? 

Mr. Rivers. That is a prop. 

General Hottoway. No, sir; not in principle. There isn’t any 
difference in principle. This is larger, primarily. 

Mr. Bray. I mean you are using the same principle? 

General Hottoway. The same principle; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. It is an established principle that has been found sound 
for a long time? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I just wanted to bring that out. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. Weren’t they also designing this engine for the pur- 
pose of minimizing noise—General Electric—on the turbofan engine? 
That is what the FAA claims, anyway. 

General Ho_toway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Much less noise than the turbojet? 

General HoLttoway. No, sir; on the ground it is perhaps less noisy. 
There is a trade-off there in vibration, actually. Most of the vibra- 
tion, and an appreciable amount of the noise also, comes from the 
propeller itself. And, of course, as the power output becomes larger, 
this would become greater. 

Mr. Becker. All night. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Pratt & Whitney, what do thev manufacture 
now? Only the turbojet and the turbofan? 

General Hottoway. I believe that is right, Mr. Chairman. 

They still may have some production on the up-and-down engines 
for airline purposes. They built 

Mr. Rivers. I am not interested in that. They do not go in for 
turboprop? 

Mr. Smarr. Pratt & Whitney? 

General Hottoway. I don’t think so; not that T know of. 

Mr. Rivers. Who are the turboprop manufacturers in this country? 
General Motors? 

General HoLtoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Which is Allison? 

General Hottoway. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Who else? 

General Hottoway. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman. 

Pratt & Whitney did build the T-34. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

General Hottoway. They did build a T-34, but IT don’t think there 
is anv appreciable use of it. 

Mr. Rivers. You go ahead, General. 

General Hottoway. I will proceed with the text. 

Some of this may be a little redundant in view of the discussion 
we just had. 

Essentially, the turbofan engine is the same as the turbojet, with 
the exception that the turbofan utilizes a larger compressor. ‘This 
results in considerably greater power output and, at the same time, 
substantially better specific fuel consumption, both having a direct 
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bearing on the operational flexibility and economical operation of the 
cargo aircraft. 

Because of the essential similarity of the turbojet and turbofan 
engines, we believe that the turbofan powerplant will afford the same 
high degree of reliability obtained from the turbojet. This, of course, 
will result in minimum unscheduled maintenance, which has a direct 
bearing on both operational reliability and lowest possible operating 
costs. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert a few more remarks here on 
this engine problem which might further clarify why we favor the 
turbofan. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

General Hotitoway. As noted in the description a while ago, it 
does achieve, for less specific fuel consumption, a higher degree of 
thrust for relatively the same dimensions and weight as far as the 
engine itself is concerned. 

The big point, particularly viewing the future, that we feel is impor- 
tant in this regard is that if you get rid of the propeller, bringing on 
the big power output engines, you get rid of an entire subsystem. 

Propellers have given us maintenance problems of somewhat higher 
than usual levels ever since we first started using them on the 4360 
engine of the B—36. 

Now, this engine had a gross horsepower in the neighborhood of 
4,000—between 3,500 and 4,000, and every time it has gotten to that 
level, we have had a lot of maintenance work on propellers. 

Of course, a propeller means you have to stock parts and you have 
to train people, and you have the supply problem of getting the parts 
to the depots. In other words, again it is an extra subsystem that 
we would like to do without if there is any practicable way to do so. 

The increased thrust and better fuel consumption afforded for sub- 
sonic-speed aircraft by a turbofan—and we think it is proved enough 
to date to validate this belief—is, we feel, the right answer to this air- 
craft projected for 5 to 10 years hence, which would be its lifespan. 

Now, this is the main reason why we favor a turbofan over a 
turboprop or a turboject for this application. 

Mr. Harpy. Then, General—if I may, Mr. Chairman? 

The fan aspect of this engine, I take it, does not present any main- 
tenance problems? 

General Hottoway. No, sir; we feel not. 

The remarks I made about the propeller, of course, involve rather 
a complicated system for having a continuously variable-pitch angle, 
which accomplishes the so-called constant-speed propeller benefits. 
It has governors and hydraulic systems that go with it. It has a 
special problem of forging and maintaining blades that will take the 
stresses involved in these large diameters. And it certainly is a 
system. 

‘ Now, as you can see on that chart, the enlarged section of the 
compressor, which constitutes the fan portion, is just like the rest of 
the compressor. There is no changing blades. All the geometry is 
fixed. There are no ancillary subsystems to control it. It is just a 
part of the compressor section. “lh 

We are confident that we will have none of the additional mainte- 
nance problems that we associate with the propeller. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General. 
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General Hottoway. The combined advantages of the turbofan 
engine and the state-of-the-art advances in aircraft design sub- 
stantiates the feasibility of developing a truly optimum cargo aircraft. 

I would like to add also here that this reference to state of the art 
here means the state of the art as we have it today—state-of-the-art 
progress today. And again not depending on any breakthroughs 
in the future. 

I will not go back to the text. 

Our general military requirements are as indicated on this chart 
jchart 8]. A high structural payload limit is desired in order that 
greater payloads of higher density cargo may be transported over 
short and medium distances. A reasonable payload requirement 
exists for nonstop Atlantic and Pacific operations. This is due not 
only as a result of enemy actions which could deny us the use of island 
bases and other en route bases on which we are presently dependent, 
but also the fact that, even in peacetime, bad weather and accelerated 
operations through the island bases create a saturation of these 
facilities and subsequent delays that, under emergency conditions, 
might well be unacceptable. 

In order that military response to a given situation may be effective 
and timely, the highest possible speed commensurate with the other 
aircraft specifications is desired. 

The aircraft must be capable of a maximum gross weight operation 
using the established runways found throughout the world. At 
reduced gross weights, the aircraft must be capable of utilizing air- 
fields with shorter runways and subnormal bearing surfaces. 

One of the prime factors in reducing overall mission time is that of 
aircraft loadabilitvy. It matters little how fast the transport will flv 
if it takes several hours to perform the required loading and unloading 
operations. 

Likewise, the aircraft must afford an economy of operation sub- 
stantially better than do aircraft that are presently being built. 

These general factors may be equated to specific requirements as 
shown on the next chart. 

(Chart 9) 


A structural payload limit of between 70,000 and 80,000 pounds is 
desired, and we require a cube capacity of 50,000 to 60,000 pounds at 
the normally experienced military cargo density of 10 pounds per 
cubic foot. , 

I would like to point out at this time that the commercial payloads 
over the same distances would be substantially greater than the 50,000 
to 60,000 pounds indicated here. 

A minimum payload of 40,000 pounds is desired for nonstop Atlantic 
operation and, with a normal trade off of payload for fuel, a minimum 
payload of 20,000 pounds nonstop across the Pacific. 

A cruise speed of at least 440 knots is desired. 

The aircraft should be able to clear a 50-foot obstacle within 5,000 
feet of runway under FAA and MATS safety rules. This, of course, 
would be at maximum gross weight. 

The loadability features that are considered mandatory are as 
indicated: Truck bed height, approximately 48 inches, to facilitate 
ground operations under a variety of conditions, including those 
expected during emergency situations; straight-in loading, to facili- 
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tate the transportation of items bulkier and longer than average, 
such as certain missiles and Army equipment; a level floor; a side 
cargo door, to permit a multiplicity of ground operations vital to the 
attainment of the desired 30-minute turn-around capability; a mini- 
mum cargo envelope of 60 feet long, 10 feet wide, and 9 feet high. 
In this connection it is emphasized that these dimensions are in no 
way indicative of overall fuselage size. Rather, these dimensions 
designate the minimum rectangular length and cross section into 
which actual cargo may be loaded. 

An airdrop capability is required for military operations. The 
aircraft that have been proposed by various manufacturers envision 
straight-in tail loading, and this by definition also affords, without 
penalty, an airdrop capability. 

In order that this aircraft may afford mutual benefits to both 
military and civil operators, a minimum direct operating cost is 
desired. 

These specifications describe an aircraft: possessing substantially 
greater productivity than aircraft now in the fleet. 


(Chart 10) 


As an example, this chart compares the capability of the present 
MATS fleet with that of the proposed cargo aircraft having the 
specifications previously discussed. 

Two realistic missions are illustrated here, both of which require 
the airlift of 5,567 troops and 2,920 tons of cargo from the continental 
United States to two different foreign destinations, distances as shown, 
destination X, 6,200 nautical miles and destination Y, 9,626 nautical 
miles. 

Moving these troops and tons of cargo to destination X, using the 
present MATS aircraft—this would consist of C-124’s, C-118’s, and 
C—121’s—would require 5.6 days, 232 trips, and 290 aircraft to com- 
plete the move. 

Now, I would like to add here, before you ask the question, because 
it will certainly be a good one, that the 290 aircraft to support 232 
trips is figured on an 80-percent-in-commission rate. 

Mr. Rivers. Why didn’t you mention the 133? 

General Hottoway. I should have, sir. That is an oversight. It 
is included in this mix. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course it helps our case more not to mention it, 
because you don’t have enough to mention it. All you mentioned 
were those obsolete and obsolescent——- 

General Hottoway. That is right, sir. It isin here. I overlooked 
that. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that? 

General Hottoway. I say the 133 is figured in here for some of this 
cargo. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t see it on there. You didn’t mention it. 

Mr. Smart. That is for the outsized cargo. 

General Hottoway. Well, I just added that. As I say, it was an 
oversight. 

This would consist of the aircraft replaced by MATS. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, what is the speed of a minimum—say you 
wanted to take off with a minimum load from San Francisco on a 133 
and a 12i—that is your faster—a 121 is faster than a 118; isn’t it? 
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General Hottoway. They are about the same. I think it is about 
10 knots faster, ves, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, it is faster. 

How long would it take the 133 to get where you are going? 

General Hottoway. On one of these legs, you mean? 

Mr. Rivers. On that 9,626 miles. I am talking about with the 
same load, now, this minimum load as against the minimum load of 
the 121. 

To begin with, vou wouldn’t make the first stop. You would have 
to both stop at Pearl Harbor. 

General HoLLoway. You might say it would take at least 60 hours. 

Mr. Rivers. What? 

General HoLttoway. It would probably take about 60 hours. 

Mr. Rivers. Both planes. 

General Hottoway. It would have to stop, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. On both planes. 

General Hottoway. On the 118 and—what was the other one, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. 133. 

General Hottoway. No, sir, the 133—it would take about 30 hours. 

Mr. Smarr. About half the time. 

Mr. Harpy. These time schedules that vou have up here, using 
present aircraft, contemplate your destinations X and Y as being 
staging areas and not combat areas, is that right? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Harpy. And it wouldn’t be—that is not very realistic if you 
had to get vour tactical aircraft over there and had to wait for the 
119’s to get there, is that right? 

General Hottoway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So that vour 5.6 days that vou show there as your 
time merely applies to getting into the staging area and doesn’t take 
into account the other delays that would be entailed. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Because you have to wait for vour tactical aircraft to 
get on the scene. 

These aircraft that vou are talking about now are traveling faster 
than the ones that are going to have to fly them into combat zones, 
is that right? 

Mr. Rivers. Right. 

General HoLtoway. Yes, sir. 

I think you refer to the C-130’s perhaps as an example. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you haven’t enough C-130’s to do very much 
good. 

General Hottoway. Weli, [ am just trying to determine what you 
refer to, sir—-combat aircraft or the 

Mr. Smarr. Assault aircraft, tactical assault aircraft. 

General Hottoway. That is right. These would be faster, princi- 
pally in that they would have more range and wouldn’t have to stop 
as much. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, General, you know the ones they are relying 
on for most of the tactical lift if we have to move very many troops 
are the 119’s? 

General HoLttoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General. 

|Deleted.] 
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Mr. Becker. What do you mean by “articles” there? 

General Hotutoway. Aircraft, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Why don’t we say so? I mean why don’t we say 
“aircraft” and not “articles”? 

Forgive me for calling attention to it, but it leaves people up in the 
air. We are talking about articles and yet we are dealing with air- 
craft. 

General Hottoway. It is just a matter of terminology. I do mean 
aircraft. 

Mr. Harpy. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Is the only difference in your cost as between commercial and mili- 
tary the cost of the spares? 

General Hotioway. No, sir. The military cost on this basis in- 
cludes also the amortization of development costs. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, it is not contemplated that there will be any 
difference in the aircraft itself, as between its use for commerical and 
military purposes? 

General Hottoway. There would be some, Mr. Hardy. The only 
ones would be if you had any appreciable differences in the equip- 
ment requirements of the military. This might make a little differ- 
ence, but very little. 

Mr. Harpy. And no military requirement that calls for greater 
structural strength than the commercial requirement? 

General Hottoway. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. No—— 

Mr. Smarr. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. In connection with the question raised by Mr. Hardy, 
one of the problems of concern to the civilian side is that the SOR 
aircraft would have a straight-in loading capability from the back 
and also have some doors on either side in the rear of the plane. 
Presumably troops could jump out. ‘That presumes that vou could 
slow this aircraft down to the point where it is feasible for troops to 
jump, and I understand that to be the fact. 

However, when you put on those side doors and the extra struts 
and weight back there, it degrades this airplane from the civilian 
standpoint because every pound of weight that you add to it makes 
it that less attractive to them from an economical standpoint. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. So I believe what the civilians are probably thinking 
about is, if this aircraft should be developed, that they would buy it 
with the straight-in loading feature, but without the doors on either 
side, with the struts and additional weight. 

Is that a fair summary of the situation, General? 

General Hottoway. That is entirely accurate, sir. 

I just might add this: Those doors could be skinned over—there is 
some structure there already as far as the ribbing is concerned—with 
a straight panel that would have insignificant weight and would have 
no penalty as far as drag is concerned; on the civil version, this was not 
required. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, you are getting exactly to the point that I was 
trying to understand. 
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But if for commercial purposes they buy them without the doors, 
then they will not meet the military requirement immediately or in 
the CRAF program. 

Mr. Smarr. Will the gentleman vield again? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. I think that what the civilians would stress in their 
particular contribution, would be the cargo capabilitv, where the 
great shortage exists today, and not the passenger capability. 

General HoLttoway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. But if they are going to be in the CRAF program for 
military purposes, is it going to be necessary that they be equipped 
with these doors? 

General Hottoway. They would not be; no, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So if vou need to go into—well, if vou need to put into 
effect a CRAF contract, vou would have to use them for cargo purposes 
and would not be able to use them for passenger purposes? 

General HoLttoway. No, sir. If I understand you, you could use 
them for either. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, but it wouldn’t have the doors on there. Either 
that, or you would have to wait until they installed the doors. 

General HoLLoway. You mean to paradrop them? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

General HoLttoway. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, that plane 

Mr. Harpy. Excuse me just one minute. 

So they wouldn’t have the full useful value that vour military version 
would have? 

General GaLLoway. Not for paradrop of troops, no, sir, or equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Rivers. This wouldn’t be a convertible configuration aircraft 
that the civil airlines could convert into passengers? 

General Hottoway. It would, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It would? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, if that is true, vou will have trouble getting it 
developed. 

General Hottoway. Let me answer it this wav, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. For this reason: They are going to be slow in approv- 
ing it. 

General HoLttoway. This aircraft would not be in any sense opti- 
mumly suited for carrying passengers, particularly first-class, revenue- 
paying passengers. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

General Hottoway. It could be done. 

Mr. Smarr. Will the gentleman vieid there? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. I think another point that should be emphasized here: 
we are not talking about an assault aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Hottoway. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. We presume that this airplane will take off from a 
prepared runway and will land on a prepared runway someplace. It 
is not an assault aircraft. 

General Hotitoway. It is not, that is right. 
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Mr. Smarr. It is not. 

Therefore, it is something less than realistic to crank into the 
civilian model a paradrop capability. You presume, in the first place, 
that. with this airplane you strategically lift troops from here, X to 
Y; they land on an airstrip, wherever that is, that will take that air- 
plane; they will get out and then be deployed into the battle, either 
by tactical aircraft or on the ground or however they may get there. 
Isn’t that true? 

General Hottoway. I think it is true as a nominal means. I[ 
would rather have the Army, though, answer the requirement for 
paradrop capability in strategic airlift. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me back 

Mr. Harpy. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. You go ahead. 

Mr. Harpy. The only thing I was going to say is that we listened 
to the specific requirements here, and you talked about it being 
necessary to provide these doors for military purposes, and then we 
come along and said that the doors are not necessary for commercial 
purposes but they are a disadvantage commercially. So the com- 
mercial variety will not have the doors on them. And yet we are 
going to depend on these that are in commercial service to be im- 
pressed into military service when we need them. When we do, 
they are not going to have this military requirement which you have 
stipulated must be provided. 

General Hottoway. I don’t have a picture of this, Mr. Hardy. 
It might clear it up if I did. But I will refer back to the statement 
about the skin. 

The opening for the doors will be there. Under our scheme of 
things, it would be there. And it would be skinned over and with 
a flush-fitting piece of skin for any versions of this aircraft that 
would not require it. 

Now, in turn, if you wanted to convert them with doors, it would 
be a minimum problem to take this skin off and put doors on there. 
The surrounding structure would be there. 

Mr. Harpy. But they would have to be converted in order to meet 
vour specified requirement? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir, I would say it would be a_ field 
conversion, that is, it could be done in the field. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Now, that is my point right there. Passengers don’t have anything 
to do with the design. 

General Hottoway. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. The design is a military special purpose aircraft, that 
the civilian can operate when they carry cargo. 

General Hottoway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And have in that cargo American citizens wearing 
me uniform of the country. They wouldn’t use them normally to 

‘arry a Sunday school class. I am talking about the way some of 
aioe people will crank up a plane that they use to haul your boys, 
and carry a group of people from the © 10, say, in Detroit, some 
chapter there, on an excursion trip, under the FA: \ order or permission. 

General Hottoway. They would not normally carry-——— 

Mr. Rivers. Use that plane for that. 

General Hottoway. They would not normally carry any passengers 
in there except troops. 
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Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

So passengers mean troops. And that is no problem at all because 
every day in your field—at Bolling or anywhere, or out here at 
Anacostia, the Navy does, they will take a plane and they will plush 
it up as they want it. And it has nothing to do with the original 
design, nothing. They will put what they please in it. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right-—— 

Mr. Rivers. See? 

Mr. Harpy. But my only point was that if a military requirement 
is that they have these doors which are not desirable from the com- 
mercial standpoint, then when they are used by the commercial lines, 
they won’t have the doors. ‘Then if they are impressed into military 
service, you have to have the doors—at least you have that much 
delay to cut out the skin and install the doors, and you have got to 
be pretty sure that the door is where you want it. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, my point, Mr. Hardy, is—— 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s finish what he has on the rest of his page, and 
then we will go into that. 

Go ahead. 

General Hottoway. I believe I am right at the top of another 
page, sir. 

[Deleted.] 

Mr. Becker. | was waiting to see what you would do with that. 

Mr. Rivers. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Smarr. That is the next paragraph. 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. That is the total program cost 
estimates of 145 aircraft buy. 

Mr. Rivers. 145 articles. 

Mr. Becker. Aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General. 

You know you don’t need to put things like that in there. You 
don’t need to put ‘articles’ in there. We have enough problems. 
We don’t know everything all the time. [Laughter] 

Mr. Becker. And off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. We are giving vou a little example of how you fare 
sometimes before a committee. Keep on going and don’t stop. 

General Hottoway. The military unit cost, that is, per aircraft, 
indicated on the previous chart, would, as an example, equate to a 
military program cost of between [deleted]. 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

[Deleted.] 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. That would be the initial develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the SOR. 

General Hottoway. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is strictly SOR. 

General Hottoway. That is right. 

Mr. Price. Wait a minute. 

How much leadtime will vou allow there? In the first place, if 
vour initial funding is available in fiscal 1961, how long does it take 
to produce the prototvpe? 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, can’t we finish this and then proceed 
in an orderly manner? 
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Mr. Price. This is an orderly manner. This is the point. in 
auestion. 

Mr. Becker. | know, but Mr. Bray here has been sitting for weeks 
here to ask questions on this thing. We are going through the 
questions on the program, and we don’t get to the question period. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s finish the statement first, and then ask questions. 

General Hottoway. I think it would help if I might finish answering 
that question. 

Mr. Price. | think it is a very important question. And I think 
it is silly to throw a lot of slides up there and then have us not under- 
stand them. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead and answer the question. 

General HoLtutoway. You mentioned prototype. There is no 
prototype, Mr. Price, mentioned here. In other words, we can go 
under the scheme I mentioned a while ago, which would involve no 
additional state of the art knowledge, right to a first aircraft, and the 
first article we estimate would be available. 

Mr. Price. Would that mean, then, vou have chosen the aircraft 
out of all the proposals you have set up there? 

General HoLttoway. No, sir. That is a pretty elaborate evaluation 
process. 

Mr. Price. All right. How long does it take to do that? How 
many proposals do vou have? 

General Hottoway. We have three, sir, on this particular SOR. 

Mr. Price. And you haven’t made your choice out of the three 
proposals as vet? 

General Hotutoway. No, sir. 

Mr. Price. Do you know whether or not they are in a position to 
make their choice immediately after the funding is available? 

General Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. They are. Then how long does it take —are any of 
these planes in the proposal beyond the drawing stage? 

General Hottoway. Beyond the what, sir? 

Mr. Price. The drawing stage. 

General Hottoway. No, they are not. 

Mr. Price. All right, then how long is it going to take you to get 
from that stage until you have the proposal that you finally select in 
the air? 

General Hottoway. Well, it would take about 4 months, sir. 

Mr. Price. About 4 months. That would be the most rapid job 
yet in aviation history. 

General Hottoway. I think so. Let me make sure I understand 
your question. This is for selecting the particular contractor. 

Mr. Price. Will it be at the state, after you get your $50 million 
and after you approve one of these proposals that you have shown, 
that they are ready then to go into production or do you still have to 
produce one plane and flight-test it and check out the aerodynamics 
on it? Won't that in effect be a prototype plane? I am just asking 
for information. 

General HoLttoway. Yes, sir. 

I would like to try to clarify it. It would take about 4 months, I 
think, to make a positive source selection and write up the specifications 
to go with the specific design of the parameters that I have outlined 
here. Then we estimate that the overall time to the first article would 
be, well [deleted]. 
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General Hottoway, Thatisright, This is when the first one would 
be available. 

Mr, Rivers. What would a squadron of that kind of an airplane 
consist of? 

General Hottoway. That is 16 aireraft. 

Mr. Rivers. Sixteen aircraft. So it would take you about 4 months 
to get your drawings and all, coordinated 

Mr, Harpy. Four years, 

Mr. Rivers. Four months. At the end of 4 months, you drive the 
first rivet, 

Mr. Smarr. You let the development contract. 

General Hottoway. Well, you would select a contractor. 

Mr. Rivers. I know all that. You would do that, and at the end of 
4 months he would drive his first rivet. 

General Hottoway. No, sir; I don’t think he would drive a rivet 
for quite a while. 

Mr. Rivers. He would punch a hole, then. [Laughter.] 

General Hottoway. He would put an awful lot of engineers to work. 
He would put an awful lot of engineers to work to come up with the 
actual specification for each structural member of the aircraft to meet 
these specs that we lay down. From there on, exactly when he would 
punch the first hole or screw on the first nut, I am not sure. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, then. 

Mr. Price. Of course, you are optimistic when you think you can 
get a go-ahead by July 1, as I have observed some of these things. 

(Mr. Rivers aside to Mr. Price.) 

Mr. Price. | know exactly what he is talking about. 

General Hottoway. Perhaps we are. We are hopeful. 

Mr. Rivers. This already passed the Budget. They thought of 
this, so they wouldn’t stop you now. 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General. 

Mr. Price. I am not talking about that so much as I am—unless 
they are ready, they know now which one of the proposals they are 
going to accept. That is what I am thinking of. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, we are going to have the report out before 
then. We may give you a little help, too. 

Go ahead, General. 

General Hotitoway. All right, sir. 

The development of an optimum cargo transport will accrue many 
significant advantages to our national airlift capability. The military 
requirement would be met; the aircraft designed and built would be 
compatible with commercial requirements, thus increasing units 
produced and decreasing procurement cost to both the military and 
commercial operators; true modernization would be effected, and we 
would be assured of an optimum design that will preclude early 
obsolescence of our strategic airlift capability. 


(Chart 15) 


This next chart summarizes the present status of our airlift moderni- 
zation effort. [Deleted.] 

Our long-range plan for the further airlift modernization required 
is to design and develop, after careful evaluation, an optimum cargo 
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aircraft which will fulfill the hard-core mission requirement for MATS, 
and be mutually compatible to efficient, economical commercial 
carrier operation as well. 

We have coordinated our specific operational requirement with the 
U.S. Army. We are continuing to coordinate with the Federal 
Aviation Agency in order to assure that the specifications for this 
aircraft are compatible with commercial requirements. 

This, Mr. Chairman, concludes my statement, and | will be pleased 
to proceed with questions you may have, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Bray, we are going to start with you. 

Mr. Bray. Good. General, I am rather interested in this briefing. 
I am sorry that more speed can’t be shown, but perhaps the reason 
for it is we have been a little slow in getting it started. I know it 
takes time. 

Now this plane—test planes that you mentioned are all pressurized, 
is that right? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And I am also happy to note 

General Hottoway. I am not sure what the pressure is. Do you 
have that figure? 

(Confers.) 

General Hottoway. It would be pressurized to 8,000— 

Mr. Becker. That is as to their capability. 

General Hottoway. Which is pretty good. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. They can go higher than 8,000 

General Ho.ttoway. It is the inside pressure, equivalent to 8,000 
feet. 

Mr. Bray. Inside pressure, ves. 

Now what is the greatest height that they can operate? 

General Hottoway. 40,090 feet would be about the practicable 
limit, sir. 

Mr. Bray. You don’t have any today that can operate at that 
height, do vou, that is, that you are using for transports? 

General Hottoway. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Except vour jets? 

General Hottoway. We have the C-130 and the 133, which I 
think might struggle up there. But it is beyond their normal operat- 
ing heights. 

Mr. Bray. As to the cost per ton-mile, this plane, or these planes 
you mentioned there, how do they compare, say, with the 133? 

General Hottoway. It is cheaper. 

Do you have the figure [conferring]? 

We feel this aircraft will operate at about 3 cents per ton-mile. 
Now the 133 I have not exact figures on, but it is roughly 24 times 
that. 

Mr. Bray. Then we are making progress in getting a better plane 
that is costing us less to operace? 

General HoLttoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Which is very fine. TI don’t believe you went into much 
detail, or to any great degree, on the type of airfields it can land on. 
Now can this land on any field where the 133 can land on? 

General HoLttoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Can it do a better job of landing? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. It will not land on completely 
unprepared sod, as is the case with assault cargo aircraft, for example. 
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But within these requirements that we have specified, it would 
handle much shorter fields and softer fields, too, than presentday 
jet aircraft. 

Mr. Bray. Then we are making progress in the matter of airfields, 
which can be very important. 

General HoLttoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I was also very happy to see that consideration has 
been given to the use of these for commercial planes. 

One reason is that if airlines do use them for cargo, or rather large 
flights, it will ultimately decrease the cost to us, at least in the matter 
of repairs to them. I believe that is a fact, isn’t it? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And also there is another reason that interests me in 
that. If our maintenance crews and also our pilots are well versed 
in the care, operation, and maintenance of these planes, it will be a 
great advantage to us if there are civilian planes that later, in a very 
great emergency, we could take over, that is, civilian planes of the 
same type. 

We might not have quite the doors we wanted, yet it would be in 
my opinion a very great advantage to us in our overall airlift capa- 
bilities. I believe that is correct, isn’t it? 

General HoLttoway. Yes, sir. The more standardization we can get 
in this connection, why, the better off everybody would be. 

Mr. Bray. Incidentally, the civilian airlines—and I only know this 
from the papers-—are giving great thought to a cheap tourist rate 
abroad, that is, cutting the amount down and having less plush but 
yet safe transportation. 

It seems to me that this might fit—something like this ought to fit 
in pretty well in that. 

General Hotitoway. I don’t think it would. 

Mr. Bray. Why wouldn’t it? 

General Hottoway. | don’t think these less-than-first-class passen- 
gers would want to put up with the degree of austerity they probably 
would have to in this. 

Mr. Bray. Well, if the matter would save a couple of hundred dol- 
lars, I don’t know but that a lot of Americans would put up with a 
lot of austerity for that amount of money saved. 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. With my Scotch background, I know I would. [Laughter.] 
I know we, can’t decide that. But I mean——— 

General Hottoway. You could do it, but it would entail an appre- 
ciable modification in my opinion, which would include first and fore- 
most, windows. 

Mr. Bray. You believe if the civilian air uses these, it will be mainly 
for cargo? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. Would you explain to me the difference between a turbo- 
prop and, what do you call this? 

Mr. Smart. Turbofan. 

Mr. Bray. Turbofan. This does not have an outside propeller, is 
that right? 

General Hottoway. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. It is all within the engine—the same principl> is involved 
that you have in the turbo? 
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General HotLtoway. Yes, sir. I believe I can—- 
Mr. Bray. Are there any planes now using the turbofan? 

General Hottoway. No, sir. The B-52H would be the first one. 

Mr, Bray. What you are doing here is incorporating in this plane 
the most advanced planning that vou know of, so that, as you stated 
earlier, obsolescence would come later than it would if you used some 
of your older ideas? 

General Hottoway. That is right. This is the element that 
provides the name ‘‘fan’’ to the word ‘‘turbo.”’ 

And as you can see [indicating on drawing], it has a larger diameter 
than the rest of this compressor. This is all compressor [indicating]. 

Now the air that goes aft at this point, within this diameter, is 
straight turbojet action. It is compressed by the compressor. It 1s 
accelerated by the turner action going through the engine part of it. 
And it gives the majority of the thrust that is available through the 
jet action. 

Mr. Bray. I see. 

General Hottoway. Additionally, this air out of this outsized 
diameter part of the compressor is accelerated as it would be, at least 
in principle, by an external conventional propeller. And it goes 
outside of this. So it is a compound operation with respect to its 
airflow, the manner of airflow. 

Mr. Bray. So, General, you would say that in vour planning today 
you are trying to make the best progress that you can, and our error 
in not being further ahead is we didn’t start soon enough. Does that 
summarize your views? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. We certainly would have liked to 
have started sooner. 

Mr. Bray. I mean, everything is being done now, if we can get you 
the money? 

General HoLttoway. That is right, on this schedule and within this 
orientation that you have seen here this morning. 

Mr. Bray. That is all. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you finished, Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Becker, you have been very patient. 

Now we are going to let you start and have you follow Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Becker. I haven’t too much to ask. I just wanted to get one 
point clarified. 

The point is, between the commercial cargo air fleet that is in CRAF 
and this CRAF you are talking about now, we had a lot of discussion 
about the possible use of the commercial lines, part of the fleet, but 
without the doors installed because of the added weight or added cost 
of construction; which was it? It passed me by. 

General Hottoway. It would be both. 

Mr. Becker. Both? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Both. 

Mr. Smarr. Would the gentleman yield on one point? 

Mr. Becker. Certainly. 

Mr. Smarr. I think the thing to bear in mind as of today, so far as 
CRAF is concerned: CRAF has a modern passenger capability and no 
modern cargo capability that amounts to anything. 
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Mr. Becker. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. There is some coming along, 

Mr. Becker. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. But today CRAF is basically a passenger lift operation. 
This would bring into it a modern cargo lift, where our greatest short- 
age is, assuming the availability of CRAF passenger airlift. 

Mr. Becker. That is exactly what I am getting at. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. That is exactly what I am getting at, Mr. Smart, 
and why Iam bringing up the question. Because the whole program 
of airlift, as we have had it portrayed to us, is a combination of mili- 
tary craft and civilian craft—in other words, MATS air fleet and 
CRAF. 

But as far as CRAF is concerned, we only have modern passenger 
craft that would be usable. The cargo craft, because of their type of 
configuration or construction, is not feasible for military cargo airlift. 

Now in that event, outside of these CL—44’s that are being produced 
in Canada for the cargo fleet of commercial lines, that won’t be satis- 
factory to use in military airlift; is that right? 

Mr. Smarr. Partially. 

General HoLtoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Partially, not entirely? 

General Hottoway. To an extent, that is right, 

Mr. Becker. For certain movement of a great deal of equipment? 

Mr. Rivers. Until this SOR comes along. 

Mr. Becker. Now the SOR is a military aircraft. That is what I 
am leading up to, Mr. Chairman. 

Now if this SOR is a military craft—and I am not suggesting now 
that the Defense Department or the taxpayers pay for a cargocraft 
for commercial planes—but would it be a matter of consideration that 
the commercial cargo fleets consider the use of this new craft in their 
operations so that it would be available for cargo airlift in the military 
rather than our building up a complete military airlift of our own? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir; I think the answer is ‘‘Yes.” 

Mr. Becker. The answer is ‘Yes’? 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, now. 

You mean military cargo airlift? 

Mr. Becker. But——— 

Mr. Rivers. Military airlift? 

Mr. Becker. Military airlift, but usable in the commercial cargo 
fleet. 

Mr. Smarr. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. That is precisely the point, Mr. Becker. The sums of 
money required to develop a total military capability for all passen- 
gers and all cargo, to support both general war and less than general 
war, would be tremendous. 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. If there can be developed an aircraft which is economi- 
cally feasible for civilian cargo airlift, which can also be used for mili- 
tary cargo, then you have enhanced the civilians’ capability to do a 
job which will be required by the military at a time of need. 

So it puts them in business in the relatively untapped commercial 
field of civilian cargo today, and it gives us that additional military 
support capability in time of war. 
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Mr. Becker. Exactly. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, now. 

It does not in any means replace military airlift, because you got 
your hard core which will always be military airlift, exclusively. 

Mr. Smart. That is correct. 

General Hottoway. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. This is going to be an implementation, as Mr. Smart 
has so ably pointed out. 

But don’t let’s say it replaces anything that we have. 

Mr. Smart. It augments. 

Mr. Rivers. “Augments” is the word. 

General Hottoway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bray. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Becker. Sure, go ahead. 

Mr. Bray. Bob, right along this same line, these planes we are 
mentioning here we hope will be good for civilian cargo and also for 
the military, that is, MATS’ cargo and passengers? 

Mr. Smart. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. All right. 

Mr. Smart. Basically cargo. 

Mr. Bray. Yet for both. 

Mr. Smarr. It would be applicable to either purpose. The great 
deficiency is cargo. 

Mr. Becker. Now, in order to sum this up, what we are saying 
here now, between vour questions, Mr. Smart, and the chairman’s, 
is that even though the commercial lines may use this plane, we must 
build enough in our military airlift to take care of our entire require- 
ments in cargo airlift? 

Mr. Smarr. Hard core. 

Mr. Rivers. Hard core requirements. 

Mr. Becker. All right. 

I understood that from our very earliest briefing. The hard core 
we must prepare for. 

Now, how much can we look forward to? If there have been any 
negotiations with the commercial cargo fleet, how much can we look 
forward to in this modern tvpe CRAF that can be used to augment 
our hard core military airlift? 

Mr. Smart. May I respond? 

Mr. Becker. You certainly may. 

Mr. Smarr. The SOR, as developed by the Air Force, was turned 
over to General Quesada, head of the FAA, who now, and has for 
some time, been in the process of exploring the civil aviation industry 
to determine the acceptability of this aircraft to the civilian industry, 
as well as their interest in buying it if it is develcped. 

He will be a witness before this committee to report precisely on his 
progress. 

Mr. Becker. Fine. 

Then we can develop that later when he appears. 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. Thank vou. 

Now, the point has alwavs been made—this is my last question. 
I don’t know whether it is answerable or not, from the different points 
of view. 
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We developed the point that in view of the fact that we do not have 
a modern air fleet today—because year after year in these types of 
planes we have been building, such as the 119’s, 121’s, 123’s, 124’s, or 
whatever they are, they are becoming obsolete. 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. They have never been up to date. And the modern 
airplanes we have for this work is the C-130 and the 133. Is that 
correct? 

General HoLttoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t put the 130 in there. 

General HoLtoway. Beg your pardon? 

Mr. Rivers. The 130 is not, in this area, considered strategic. 
Keep the 130 out of there. 

Mr. Becker. Is this strategic? 

Mr. Rivers. The SOR is strategic. This C-130 is not in the stra- 
tegic category. It is only the 133. 

Mr. Beckrr. We will begin with the 133, as the first model. 

General Hottoway. In strategic aircraft; ves, sir. 

Mr. Becker. When did you first begin to prepare, on this type of 
plane? We have needed it for several vears. When did planning 
start on this type of plane? 

General HoLtoway. About a year ago, sir. 

Mr. Becker. About a year ago? 

General Hottoway. On this particular requirement that has been 
delineated this morning, about a year ago. 

Mr. Smarr. May I ask—- 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. I think that the day the gentleman had injured his 
hand, the same question arose, and the response was substantially as 
follows: 

There was approximately $100 million requested last year, in the 
fiscal 1960 defense program, for the procurement of some off-the-shelf 
aireraft—converted 707’s, or something similar. 

The appropriation was denied by the Congress. 

Subsequently, we will say as of the Ist of July, 1959, the Air Force 
then went to work and developed the SOR that we are now talking 
nbout. So it is less than a vear old. 

Mr. Becker. The point I am trying to make is that we all have 
had a responsibility in the lack of money, in order to permit the ad- 
vance of ‘the planning and getting something into our airlift that we 
need, and that is completely modern. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. We are all responsible for it. 

Mr. Rivers. Everybody. 

Mir. Becker. So we get to this dollar business all the time and the 
holdup of moneys—the lack of the budget in the Pentagon and the 
lack of the budget in the Bureau of the Budget and the lack of ap- 
propriations in the Congress, which happened last year. 

Now it gets to the point where we have to get a modern aircraft 
and we have to appropriate the money to see that we get it. 

Thank vou very mucb. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to say this, in addition to that: 

There has been “just a little more than lipservice” from the highest 
echelon on this. 
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And I told this to the ighest echelon last year. I tried to get 
them to get hot on this. They took a “no” from the Appropriations 
Committee of the House, and they didn’t make much of a pitch in the 
Senate. And one Senator put it in, in the Senate, and tried to get 
it through, and he lost by one vote. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, may I make one closing observation? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. If there is going to be ary question of having any- 
thing in the budget, | mean as to an appropriation request this year. 
I would be very happy to go before the Appropriations Committee 
with you and fight for the necessities. 

Mr. Rivers. We may do that. We may do that. 

But I want to say that everybody in the Pentagon has been guilty 
of neglecting MATS. And I challenge anybody in the Pentagon—-|! 
don’t care who it is--to come up here and successfully debate that 
with me. 

Mr. Bray. How about the Appropriations Committee of the 
House? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Rivers. It is your turn. I will take my _ responsibility. 
Everybody has been guilty in not getting the money. 

But the MATS has been overlooked, period, by Congress and the 
Pentagon. 

Now, don’t let’s argue that anv more. Let’s move on. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. I agree with that. 

Mr. Harpy. The only purpose that I think there is in discussing 
that at all is this: 

While the Congress did cut it out last vear in the Appropriations 
Committee, there weren’t any of us up here who had enough knowl- 
edge of the situation. 

Mr. Rivers. Nobody at all. 

Mr. Harpy. To concern ourselves with it. 

Mr. Smart. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. The only presentation actually that was made or was 
permitted to be made on this point was by the Air Force. 

Now, | think they were probably pretty severely circumscribed, 
although the request had come through. Actually, I think we have 
to bear that in mind. 

I think that is one of the accomplishments that may grow out of 
this series of hearings. We must bear in mind that the best witnesses 
to have justified a need for these aircraft would have probably been 
the Army. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. And not the Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. Would the gentleman just yield for this observation? 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly. 

Mr. Becker. I would like to say this. And I think the good 
chairman will verify it. Three years ago, when we investigated 
MATS, we had a fair indication at that time that we were behind the 
times. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. But we were in no position, because of the type of 
investigation we were making, to do what we are doing today, to get 
an overall picture. 
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Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to say something off the record on that particu- 
lar point, and I think maybe we should keep this in mind. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. We can find a lot of people to blame. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t want that on the record, because I don’t think 
we want to irritate 

Mr. Smart. That doesn’t get airplanes. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, also off the record 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. It took an awful lot to get this committee going. 

But that is all over the dam now. We are moving, and we are 
picking up converts every day. 

!r. Price. Convairs or converts? 

Mr. Rivers. Whatever can fly us into an airlift. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Harpy. We are even getting converts from the Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. We are. 

I want to say we are moving. 

General Anderson, I wanted to ask you if you want to say something. 
Our colleague from the big committee has been here this morning. — | 
want to recognize him and thank him 

Is there anything you would like to say on this airlift? 

Mr. Anperson. I would certainly want to compliment you, Mr. 
Chairman, on taking this hearing under advisement, because for 
several vears I have been very much interested in securing an adequate 
airlift. 

I have a bill which would authorize additional airlift for the Air 
Foree. And 1 wish you every good luck and success. 

Mr. Rivers. We certainly appreciate your interest. 

And we have had other members of the committee express 
themselves. 

We certainly appreciate your coming over. 

Mr. Hardy, have you anything? 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have one or two questions here 
further in connection with the SOR, and as to the special military 
capabilities. 

I think those of us who have had some experience with the merchant 
marine and the special military features tend to think in terms of the 
additional requirements which might be required because of the 
military use of civilian equipment. 

One of the points that has been pretty expensive in some of our 
maritime subsidies—-we don’t call it subsidy because of its national 
defense features. One of the features has been that of the more 
powerful powerplants required than for commercial use. And it 
raised the question in my mind as to whether the powerplant that is 
proposed for the SOR is actually necessary for the speed and power 
requirements of a strictly commercial operation. 

Admiral Hotiroway. I think that with respect to the commercial 
operation as it has been discussed in relationship to the military 
associations this morning, that it is necessary. 

Mr. Harpy. From a commercial standpoint or a military stand- 
point? 

Mr. Smarr. Both. 
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General Hottoway. From both, sir. 

If the commercial aircraft were not going to be used in times of 
emergency, and if they were not going to be used anywhere except on 
well-prepared, long concrete, hard runways, then it would be possible 
to use some other type powerplant. And principally I refer to a 
straight turbojet. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, we don’t have a comparable situation, then, as 
we do with the SS United States, for instance, where you have one gosh 
awful lot more power because of defense requirements than is needed 
for the strictly commercial use of that ship? 

General Hottoway. No, sir, you don’t. 

The main advantage, as far as the thrust curve is concerned on this 
turbofan powerplant, is its ability to get out of short fields with heavy 
loads. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. But there is one other factor which may not 
apply. A commercial aircraft wouldn’t necessarily require the 
amount of speed which is contemplated for this plane if it is going to 
be strictly for commercial use, and if the powerplant and the fuel 
consumption were increased in proportion or because of the additional 
speed. 

General Hottoway. No, sir, I don’t think that is right. 

The only type of powerplant you could put on this airplane and get 
the type of loads to the distances involved that might operate from a 
pure gas and oil point of view a little cheaper would be a turboprop. 

Now, this would decrease your speed. However, our assessment 
is in projecting large turboprop powerplants, the maintenance costs; 
that is, the costs associated with the plant itself, as I mentioned pre- 
viously, of stocking additional parts and additional trained people, 
supplies and the depot problems—in other words, the works—in our 
opinion would create a ton-mile cost that would be in excess of what 
you would get for this mission, that is, both civil and military. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, if that is a correct evaluation, then it would be 
reasonable to expect that in the relatively near future the turboprop 
would disappear from our commercial operation and be succeeded by 
turbofans. 

General Hotioway. I don’t think that will happen, because on 
shorter hauls and for smaller aircraft with smaller powerplants you 
don’t have this degree of maintenance and operational cost that I 
referred to. 

Mr. Harpy. Well—— 

General Hottoway. Such as a Viscount. I don’t think they have 
any particular propeller trouble. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I don’t know that they do, either. But they 
don’t brag about them for short hops. 

General Hottoway. Well, this is—I have a personal view, that 
in the not very distant future turboprops—that is, anything that has 
a conventional propeller on it—will be more expensive and less desir- 
able than a powerplant of the type that we are talking about here, 
known as the turbofan. 

Mr. Harpy. Well—— 

General Hottoway. This is a personal belief. I can’t prove it. 

Mr. Harpy. That disposes of that. 

I was asking you for an opinion because I don’t have any, and I was 
trying to get a little expert opinion on that. 
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General Hottoway. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would -like to return to the 
point Mr. Becker discussed a little bit. Now, that is what we do now. 
[Deleted] mistake and puts a little extra curlicue on it. (Laughter. ] 

You also indicated from your chart that the last of the 133’s will 
be delivered in February of 1961. Is there any procurement program 
to bring any improvement or to keep our airlift, strategic airlift 
modernized between [deleted]. 

General Hotioway. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So we are going to have a blank in there? 

General Hottoway. There is no program now. To answer your 
question, there is no program in effect, no, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And nobody in the Air Force has come up with any 
suggestion or any plan to do anything about that blank period in there. 
You are just going to let our fleet continue in its present state of stag- 
nation, after we get these last of the 50 C-133’s? 

General HoLttoway. We have some ideas, Mr. Hardy. We don’t 
have a program. 

[Deleted.] 

General HoLtoway. No; I wasn’t refering to that idea. I am talk- 
ing about ideas for modernizing in between time. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now— 

|Deleted.] 

General Hottoway. That will be for buying an_ off-the-shelf 
version of some aircraft that is now in production. 

Mr. Harpy. And when would vou get that? 

General HoLttoway (addressing aide operating slides). Would you 
put that chart up there? [Deleted] 

Our feeling is that the most for the money—the most capability for 
the money and time would be that one on the top line. And that is a 
version of the KC-135, and with very minor changes. The changes 
principally consist of putting a cargo floor in it and taking off the 
refueling boom. [Deleted.] 

Now, there are some other possibilities, all lined up on this chart. 

And you see the availability; that is, estimated availability dates, 
on the first column, which is per aircraft, on the flv-away cost. And 
millions of dollars in the second. And a very brief résumé of the 
limitations in the third. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, General, in light of the situation that we have in 
this airlift and in the light of the procedures which are involved in 
getting a contract started, aren’t we ina pretty bad way here if you say 
we are just still talking about what we will do about this business; 
because it takes you a year from the time you start your process of 
getting your budget through before you get any money? 

General Hottoway. That is right, sir. The only way I can answer 
that question is to—no, it is not satisfactory to you, but it is a matter 
of assessing our priorities with our availabilities. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you mean- 

General HoLttoway. I mean that is why we don’t have such a 
program. We would like to have it. 

Mr. Harpy. You mean with your availabilities under the dollar 
limitations that are imposed from above? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Smart. Will the gentleman yield for one observation? 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

Mr. Smart. I don’t know whether it is going to cause any change 
in the request for money in the fiscal 1961 program, but my back-door 
information is to the effect that an off-the-shelf buy is apparently 
being considered at the highest level in the Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I was getting around to come to. That 
is above you. 

General Hottoway. I think there we have some ideas, and it is 
definitely being considered at high levels. 

Mr. Rivers. This Committee has helped to get it moving, hasn’t 
it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the thinking on that is awfully late, it seems 
to me. 

Now, your budget still has an awful lot of time required after you 
reach a decision that you are going to do something? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir. I didn’t mean we just thought of 
this. 

Mr. Harpy. Well—— 

General Hottoway. We thoight about it last year, too, and the 
year before. 

Mr. Harpy. I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. That is bad. That is bad. 

Mr. Harpy. I am through. I am astonished to find that the 
planning isn’t any better than it has been indicated in the course ot 
these hearings. 

Mr. Rivers. I have put the most superlative description I know 
how to it. But that is not going to get us anywhere, saying these 
things. But it sure has been bad. 

Now we will just have to move on. And I hope—— 

Mr. Harpy. Of course—— 

Mr. Rivers. I hope that any dog that can bring a bone can carry it. 
Now, you brought a pretty good bone here this morning. You carry 
this one back. And we hope that this scuttlebutt that we have been 
picking up—that somebody down there is going to send up a request 
for a few dollars to get some off-the-shelf airplanes, because it would 
help you and it would help our appraisal of some of the people when 
we write our report. [Laughter.] 

It might help them a lot. You carry that bone back as straight as 
you know how to take it. 

You made a pretty good witness. 

General Hotitoway. All right, sir. I certainly appreciate your 
interest. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that? 

General Hotitoway. I say I appreciate your interest. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, I am very much interested. !Laughter.] 

Very much interested. 

General Hottoway. I can see it. 

Mr. Rivers. A dead Congressman is just as dead as a dead two-star 
general. [Laughter.] 

And I want to live. You tell them I am very much interested. 

This thing is in a bad fix, and that is not off the record. [Laughter.] 

General HoLttoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is all I know what to tell you. 
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I am definitely going to the Appropriations Committee, I can tell 
you that, if you don’t beat me there. I would like nothing better 
than to meet you there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, Mr. Chairman, there is one problem about 
that. Suppose you go to the Appropriations Committee. If we 
don’t get some thinking over in that level right there [indicating 
witness], you won’t get anywhere. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the very reason Mr. Smart has carried two 
hats. He has been keeping his desk clean on his normal work and 
we have been working this committee overtime. And even in the 
civil rights fight. 

Now, airplanes are a hobby of mine. I take to airplanes like a 
Yankee does to civil rights. [Laughter.] 

That is just my “a ng that is all. I can talk airplanes here with 
vou day in and day out. 

General HoLttoway. | remember, Mr. Chairman, once at Myrtle 
Beach. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General HoLttoway. You impressed me that way. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I remember a lot about Myrtle Beach, too. 

General HoLttoway. I was at Shaw, when I saw you at Myrtle 
Beach. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. This thing is vital. That is all I can tell you. 

General Hotitoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Price. 

|Deleted.] 

Mr. Smart. It is not available. 

Mr. Price. Why would it be that period of time before it could 
become available? 

General HoLttoway. Well, it principally would be leadtime with 
respect to the production facilities available, and it would, to a minor 
degree, I believe, involve some changes to the current configuration. 

Mr. Price. Just a matter of curiosity: How close does that plane, 
which is the only plane that has been built in recent years specifically 
for the purpose of carrying cargo—How close does it come to meeting 
the SOR requirement? 

|Deleted.] 

Mr. Rivers. Are you finished, Mel? 

Mr. Price. That is all. 

Mr. Rivers. If you had a converted KC—135 for this interim in- 
dispensable requirement and a CL-—44 in a warehouse over yonder 
and you would have to just go over there and pay for it, which would 
vou take? 

General HoLtoway. What was the last one? Warehouse, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. In your backyard. If you had both planes available 
now and it wouldn’t take you but 10 minutes to go over and get them 
and pay for them, which plane would you select, as a distinguished air 
commander? 

General Hotitoway. I would take the converted KC-135, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That would be the better plane. 

(General Holloway nods.) 

| Deleted.] 

Mr. Rivers. And at the same time patronizing American industry 
100 percent? 
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General Hottoway. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Because the Convair—— 

General Hottoway. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, | was interested—as to the three planes under 
consideration, that is the only source. You didn’t go to Lockheed; 
did you? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir; we have. In fact, they have sub- 
mitted a turbofan version of their airplane for this competition. 

Mr. Rivers. But it is not in this book here? 

General Hottoway. No, sir; it hasn’t been evaluated. These are 
the three that have been evaluated. 

[Deleted.] 

General Hottoway. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Now what is the difference in their envelop capacity? 
That is the main thing; isn’t it? 

General Hottoway. It is the same, because they are all against 
this spec in the SOR. [Deleted.] There are some bonus factors in 
that— 

Mr. Rivers. I have no interest in Douglas. I don’t own any stock. 

General HoLttoway. No; 1 am sure of that. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t believe in payola. [Laughter.] 

General Hottoway. Yes. [Deleted.] Now in the evaluation proc- 
ess, if we get the dough and we start to fire for effect, then these 
things would be evaluated in definitive fashion to include the weights 
versus what vou get for the weights and what the reasons are for the 
disparity in weights. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Hottoway. Perhaps—lI can only say perhaps here, because 
I don’t have a complete listing of what these bonus factors proposed 
by Boeing are. But they would be rigged out of it in this process. 

Mr. Rivers. So this weight that you gave us is really no great 
factor after all, because—— 

General Hottoway. I listed the weights there merely to show the 
neighborhood of what this airplane will probably weigh. And the 
average of those, which I think would be as good an estimate as any 
at this point, would be about 240,000 to 245,000 pounds. |Deleted.] 

Mr. Rivers. Every one of them would be about that. 

Mr. Smarr. That is the average. 

General Hottoway. No, sir. I sav that is an average of these 
three estimates, which would probably be a good consensus as to 
what the final—— 

Mr. Rivers. If you got a good plane, all things being equal, and 
with the same powerplant, the same minimum requirements on the 
inside, the same capacity to back a truck up and load it, and have 
that capability of a parachute drop, if the need comes to that, it 
looks like to me the thing to do—if vou save 20,000 pounds 

General Hottoway. You would absolutely under those conditions 
take the lightest one. 

Mr. Rivers. Why, certainly. Because when you get over the 
Pacific, 20,000 pounds ain’t anything to fool with. 

General Hottoway. No question about it. 

Mr. Rivers. It looks like to me like that is quite a considerable 
thing. 

General Hottoway. No, sir, I am not arguing at all. I agree with 
you 100 percent. 
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Mr. Rivers. But, of course, all those are fine people, and they have 
done fine work. 

General HoLttoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. One question before you leave. 

Mr. Rivers. Now before we leave—and, General, you have made a 
good witness. 

General Hottoway. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. We recognize that you are not the top, on this stuff. 
You can't be. But we are going to help you. We are going to help 
you. 

General Hottoway. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. One question, General. IT would like to clarify for the 
record the purpose back of the joint military-civil development of an 
SOR aircraft. That does not envisage, does it, that the reason for 
this joint program is to have the civilians share in the development 
cost of this aircraft, does it? 

General Hottoway. Yes, sir, it does. We certainly would like to 
have that, 

Mr. Smarr. Well, from a purely practical standpoint, when we sit 
here and look at this chart and see the difference between [deleted] 
without any participation in the development cost, and see that same 
cost to the Government [deleted] is it very realistic, in vour judgment, 
to think that the civilians are going to really throw any money into 
this development process? 

General Hottoway. No, sir; not in development process. 

All I am saving is that if they share the financial load in cutting in 
at the 5lst or any other article in a buy of their own, the bigger buy 
we get the lower unit price we will be able to appreciate. 

Mr. Smarr. But that is the only element wherein vou fully expect 
that civilians might participate in holding down the cost of this 
airplane? You fully expect Uncle Sam to pay the entire development 
cost, don’t vou? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Hottoway. Yes, I expect him to take. I would like to 
have it otherwise, but I don’t expect that. 

Mr. Smarr. It is not a question of what we expect. We would 
like to have all these airplanes in the inventory, but the facts of life 
won't let us have them. And we have to be practical and understand 
what weare talking about here when we say joint military-civil 
development of an uncompromised cargo aircraft. 

General HoLttoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. And I just wanted to be sure that the record did not 
show that we were really relying or had any real thought that the 
civils are going to put any dough into the development process of 
this airplane. 

Mr. Rivers. No; they are not going to do it. 

General Hottoway. We feel that the development—that is, the 
engineering cost for bringing this first aireraft in the inventory—will 
be borne by the military. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, obviously, this is to bea military aircraft to fill 
a hard-core military need. And whether they ever buy one or not, 
we are going to have to get our share of them. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 
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General HoLioway. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a fine observation, Mr. Smart. 

Is that all vou want to say? 

Mr. Smarr. I rest. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, that will finish us for the day, will it, Mr. 
Smart? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

We have had a little slippage here this morning, being short one 
presentation. 

So, General Wheless, will you be back in the morning, sir? 

General WueE.ess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. We will try to put two presentations on tomorrow 
and finish our program. 

Mr. Rivers. Who else besideGeneral Wheless? 

Mr. Smarr. The last one—-well, there are four different witnesses, 
that go into Quicktrans, Logair, and other airlift capabilities. 

Mr. Rivers. Good. We will start off tomorrow pretty fast and 
finish up. 

Thank you, General. 

General Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? 

I would like to ask Mr. Hardy if he got the answers, or if he under- 
stands from the answers that I gave to his repeated questions about 
the doors? 

Mr. Harpy. I think I understood what was said, General. But | 
am not too sure that I understand the practicability of what you 
are talking about. 

You are talking, for instance, about field installation of the door. 
Well, who knows whether vou are going to have a door at the right 
place at the right time? 

And the other aspect of it is this: I think it is inescapable to observe 
that if you are having these planes adapted for commercial use without 
the full military requirements, there will be necessarily some delay 
in adapting them to the military requirements, if and when they have 
to be brought into service? 

Mr. Rivers. That wouidn’t take long. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know whether it is serious. How long it 
would be, I don’t know. But to that extent there is this difference 
between—I suppose they would be in a CRAF program in civilian use. 

General Hottoway. I don’t think there would be any delay, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Price. There would have to be some delay? 

General Hottoway. None at all. That is why I sav I wasn’t 
sure whether you got my point. 

Mr. Harpy. You don’t think there will be any delay? 

General Hottoway. No, sir. And furthermore, under the policies 
envisioned, they would probably never need the doors. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. You are right on that, because-—— 

General Hottoway. If they did need them, all I am saving is it is 
a very simple matter to install them. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Hottoway. Under the scheme that is envisioned. 

Mr. Rivers. I agree with vou thoroughly on that. 


Mr. Harpy. Provided they are where you need them and when: 


you need them 
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Mr. Rivers. That doesn’t mean a thing, because they wouldn’t 
have the need. 

Admiral Cooper. Ten o’clock in the morning, Bob? 

Mr. Smarr. Ten o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:03 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Friday, March 18, 1960.) 





House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL AIRLIFT, 
Washington, D.C., Friday, March 18, 1960. 

The subcommittee met at 10:19 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers 
(chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order. 

We are going to try to finish this morning. Our first witness this 
morning, Mr. Smart, is General Wheless, is it? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, General Wheless, we have heard from you 
before, on your other responsibility. Have we got your biography 
in the record? 

General WueEtess. Yes, sir. 

(The biography referred to is as follows:) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


General Wheless was commissioned a second lieutenant in the Infantry Reserve 
on January 7, 1935. He joined the flying cadets at Randolph Field, Tex., in 
June 1938; he was graduated from Kelly Field, Tex., and commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the Air Reserve on May 26, 1939. His first assignment was at 
March Field, Calif.; 1941 with the 19th Bomb Group from the United States to 
the Philippine Islands, and thence to Java and Australia. Returned to the 
States in April 1942, then to Geiger Field, Spokane, Wash.; he was assigned to 
the 88th Bomb Group at Walla Walla, Wash., and the following February 
became group commander; from October 1943 to June 1944 be was at 2d Air 
Force Headquarters, Colorado Springs, Colo. Again went overseas with 314th 
Bomb Wing at North Field, Guam; then to Carswell Air Foree Pase, Tex.; he 
was assigned to SAC Headquarters at Andrews Air Force Base, Md., in August 
1947, moving with the command to Offutt Air Force Base, Nebr., in December 
1948. In April 1950 he went to Barksdale Air Force Base, La.; he went to the 
United Kingdom in July 1951, 7th Air Division; returned to 2d Air Force at 
Barksdale Air Force Base, La., in October 1952; November 1953 he went to 
MacDill Air Force Base, Fla., and the following April went to Lockbourne Air 
Force Base, Columbus, Ohio; he was assigned to Headquarters, USAF, Washing- 
ton, D.C., April 14, 1957, Deputy Director of War Plans, Director of Plans, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Plans and Programs. On September 23, 1958, he was 
appointed as Director of Plans, Deputy Chief of Satff, Plans and Programs, 
Headquarters, USAF. 

His decorations include the Distinguished Service Cross, Legion of Merit 
with one oak leaf cluster, Distinguished Flying Cross with one oak leaf cluster, 
and the Air Medal with one oak leaf cluster. He is rated a command pilot and 
navigator. 

Mr. Rivers. If we have, we will dispense with that, and let you 
proceed, because we want to finish. 

You may proceed. 

General WuHELEss. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this presentation will cover the reasons for the development of a 
Department of Defense airlift pelicy, the Presidentially approved 
courses of action, and some considerations involved in its implementa- 
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tion. Since this policy was approved and distributed just a little over 
1 month ago I am sure that you will understand that my presentation 
will not provide final answers as to how the Air Force, as the principal 
implementing agency, will carry out the program which has been pre- 
scribed by the Department of Defense. 

The Air Ferce has been directed by the Department of Defense to 
develop a plan for implementation of this policy and is now at work 
on this task. My comments are therefore in the nature of a position 
report and are by no means a final product. You will recognize that 
a number of aspects of this policy have already been touched upon in 
the presentations which you have already heard. I therefore am not 
going to dwell in detail on the various points. I would also like to 
state by way of initial clarification that the Department of Defense 
policy is directed specifically to the problem of strategic airlift and 
the role of MATS therein and does not involve the tactical airlift as 
presently provided in the Tactical Air Command. 

These hearings have already pointed up the need for more and better 
airlift. The question that faces us is how to bring this about as soon 
as possible and in a manner which will best service the interests of the 
Nation. 

(Chart No. 1 on.) 

The Air Force recognizes the desirability of developing a greatly 
expanded and modernized national airlift capability. We appreciate 
that the effort to achieve this objective could be given favorable im- 
petus through increased application of civil carriers to both the war- 
time and the peacetime military airlift requirements. The Air Force 
wishes to emphasize, however, that such increased utilization is a 
means to an end and not an end in itself. Our objective is a modern- 
ized military fleet—particularly MATS—and a greatly expanded and 
modernized civil cargo capability. 

(Chart No. 1 off.) 

Before proceeding any further in my discussion of the DOD airlift 
policy, I will briefly review the major considerations which have led 
to the establishment of this policy. 

First, the President in 1958 directed DOD to make a study of the 
military role performed by MATS in peace and war for the purpose 
of reviewing areas where MATS may be performing transportation 
roles in duplication of commercial enterprises. The President stated 
that, in se doing, the DOD should give careful consideration to the 
requirement of the Military Establishment to retain or augment its 
worldwide combat mobility with due regard to the attendant necessity 
for realistic training on a continuous basis, as well as the economical 
use in peacetime of airlift necessarily generated by a ready D-day force. 

Second, the national strategic cargo capability is economically and 
militarily obsolescent. In the military transport fleets, except for 
the C-133, the Air Force has no turbine powered strategic cargo air- 
craft in development or production. As a result, the bulk of our 
strategic air transport capability is obsolescent, in term of payload- 
range, performance, technical characteristics, and economies. Although 
modernization of this airlift force is an economic as well as a military 
necessity, we have not been able to achieve adequate modernization 
to date because of disagreement on peacetime utilization of MATS 
and the competing costs of other more vital weapons systems. In 
the civil cargo fleet the situation is highly unsatisfactory. Not a 
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single uncompromised commercial cargo aircraft is in production in 
the United States. 

Thirdly, our present capabilities could be improved to cope with 
the challenges of the cold war. With MATS peacetime capability 
heavily committed to the regular overseas logistic resupply mission, 
any substantial diversion of MATS in sudden emergencies for “hard 
core’ combat deployments tends to disrupt the vital flow of overseas 
logistics which must be available to support our general war posture. 
Yet continuity of the overseas logistics pipeline must be assured if 
we are to take cold war crises in our stride. It is apparent that this 
disruption could be minimized through the expansion of U.S. civil 
air cargo lift capability and its use in war and peace for an increased 
share of the routine logistics support. 

Fourth, there is some shortage of airlift available in the early days 
of a general war, although almost all requirements are met the first 
month. Further, while the Korea-type limited war requirements con- 
current with mobilization have been referred to by the JCS as “hypo- 
thetical,” if such a situation occurred, a more serious shortage of cargo 
airlift could indeed exist. Present U.S. transport resources could not 
neet the probable demands of the military action, the concurrent 
mobilization, the continuing worldwide air logistics resupply to all 
theaters, and the requirements of the civil economy as well. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, vou say that would happen in the hypothetical 
airlift, even? 

General Wuetess. I beg your pardon, ves. 

Mr. Rivers. Even a Korean-type airlift? 

General Wue ess. I said that, although it has been termed hypo- 
thetical that if it did occur in the manner that was described to vou 
before 

Mr. Rivers. Even the Korean-type airlift that vou have set out? 

General Wuevess. In the cargo requirement, yes, sir, as you re- 
member, if all of these happen concurrently. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. I won’t interrupt you. Go ahead. 

General Wuevess. Fifth, there is the ever-increasing competition 
among weapon systems for the budget dollar and for skilled personnel. 
As we move into the future this competition will become more intense. 
To the degree that increased civil commitment will permit reduction 
in MATS wartime airlift commitments, the MATS activity rate could 
be reduced thereby providing initial savings in operating costs and 
personnel. : The extent of the reduction, if any, is of course also de- 
pendent on the future size of the ‘hard core.””. The Army has already 
indicated likely increases in their hard-core requirements for general 
war. In the short term, any savings will probably be precluded by 
both increases in hard-core lift and the cost of procuring increased 
civil augmentation. Indeed, the actual cost would appear to be 
greater. But if we can stimulate the rapid growth of a modern civil 
cargo fleet of economical aircraft which will provide an ever-increasing 
reservoir of airlift, we can look forward to the time when the CRAF 
cargo fleet can provide a major contribution to our wartime needs 
instead of the fraction that we get today. The ultimate growth of 
these airlift resources should be far greater than today’s capability 
and would have come about at relatively small cost to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Certainly we could not hope to build and maintain 
a comparable fleet in MATS with the funds likely to be available. 
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Lastly, the need for airlift in general war requires that both MATS 
and CRAF be fully committed. Even though the airline industry 
provides but a small portion of wartime military cargo requirements, 
activation of CRAF would result in almost complete withdrawal of 
the airline 4-engine transports from commercial cargo operations. 

In the future, as the U.S. economy becomes increasingly geared to 
the airplane for communications and freight distribution, it 1s a ques- 
tion whether the mail service and civilian industry could stand the 
strain of overnight disruption by the diversion of CRAF to wartime 
needs, unless the air cargo industry is further expanded. 

The DOD policy seeks to correct these shortcomings by providing 
a course of action which will give the Nation and the DOD more and 
better airlift. 


PRESIDENTIALLY APPROVED COURSES OF ACTION 


The Air Force implementation of the new national airlift policy 
stems directly from the Presidentially approved courses of action. 
The first of these is [chart No. 2 on]: 

1. That MATS be equipped and operated in peacetime to insure its capahility 
to meet approved military hard-core requireents in a general war and in situa- 
tions short of general war, and such other military requirements as cannot be met 
adequately by (U.S.) commercial carriers on an effective and timely basis. 

(Chart No. 2 off, chart No. 3 on.) 

As indicated on this chart, hard core airlift requirements are those 
airlift requirements which must move in military aircraft, manned 
and operated by military crews because of special-military consider- 
ations, security, or because of limiting physical characteristics such as 
size or dangerous properties. Included in this category are special 
military deployments involving nuclear retaliatory forces, the SAC 
poststrike recovery mission, tactical deployments, movement of 
missiles, special munitions, etc. 

This type of mission is typified by the SAC emergency war plan 
requirements. Te meet this, we have an alert force which is geared 
to single sortie operations at a low utilization rate. For the logistics 
mission—that is, continuing resupply of the nuclear forces, continuing 
support of the Army, Navy, and Air Force elements already deployed 
overseas, or to deploy additional combat elements—we need high 
utilization. Some of these followon requirements can be satisfied by 
either military or civil aircraft and crews. 

(Chart No. 3 off.) 

In any future reorientation of MATS toward the accomplishment 
of the purely hard core mission the Air Force will strongly empha- 
size—as Secretary Sharp has already indicated—the need for com- 
plete assurances that civil carriers will perform their assigned tasks 
in emergencies. We believe this will necessitate appropriate legisla- 
tion and contracts to assure reliable response. Furthermore, the Air 
Force believes that in order for MATS to accomplish its wartime 
mission, it must fly at its current activity rate so long as civil eligible 
wartime requirements cannot be effectively met by the airline in- 
dustry. On the other hand, to the degree civil carriers can be defi- 
nitely committed to the wartime task under the guarantees as outlined 
above, the MATS activity could be reduced. Simply stated, the Air 
Force must receive the assurance that the civil carrier will perform 
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his tasks in emergencies before a comparable peacetime reduction in 
the MATS activity rate would be made. 

(Chart No. 4 on.) 

2. That the modernization of MATS hard core military airlift capability be 
undertaken in an orderly manner consistent with other military requirements and 
in keeping with the objectives of paragraph 1 above. 

Paragraph 1 is the statement of the desired wartime posture for 
MATS. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. General, that sounds very good. But the cateh of this 
thing —this is why you haven’t been getting anything done for the vear, 
when you add that “consistent with other military requirements.’ 
They always find that it is not very consistent. I think that is the 
weakness in the position. I think the answer is to have a firm require- 
ment and you should consider this one of the major requirements. 

But when you start talking about these priorities, then we are in 
trouble again. 

General WuHeEtEss. We have always had MATS in our priority list. 
There are many other things, of course. 

Mr. Price. You have. But you give the top echelon an out when 
you say “consistent with other military requirements,’’ because they 
always find the other a little bit more important, they say, than 
MATS. 

I think we should take a firmer position on this. 

Mr. Rivers. Right there. After hearing what the Army, the 
Navy, and the Marine Corps has had to say, and knowing first hand 
what the capability of MATS is, can you conceive of anything that 
should have a higher priority than MATS today, unless it be missiles? 

General WHELEss. Well, missiles is one of our problems in this 
priority business, of course. 

Mr. Rivers. What would have a higher priority than MATS right 
now? 

General Wuetess. Well, I think you hit one of them, in the missile 
area, where we have an expanding missile requirement. 

Mr. Rivers. How effective is a missile if you can’t transport it or 
any portion of it? 

General Wuetess. Well, of course I am speaking here of the missiles 
that are in place. And actually in this particular area, if you are 
talking about ICBM’s, it is not necessary to air transport these to 
their permanent locations or their mobile locations, for that matter. 

Mr. Rivers. I assume, then, that you transport all your missiles 
from California to Canaveral by rail? 

General WHELEss. No, sir; we do transport quite a few by air, and 
are continuing to do so, as you well know. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, I happen to know they transport some 
of them by truck and by train. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. I want to add to what the chairman suggested there. 
I think these statements have brought out the real difficulty with the 
entire problem, and that is the Air Force is interested in other things 
more than they are in MATS, which is understandable, because MATS 
really serves the Army more than it does the Air Force. Because they 
have planes flying anyway. 
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The Army for its air transportability is dependent upon MATS. 
And as long as it is the duty and the sole duty of the Air Force, that 
is, that should be the only one to carry the torch for MARS, you are 
going to have difficulty. And I am saying that with all fairness to 
the Air Force. It is not only secondary, but it is far down the line, 
in their interest. And I think that can explain more than any other 
thing, or any other reason, the fact that MATS has been allowed to 
deteriorate to a dangerous degree. 

And we may have to get an entirely different outlook and philos- 
ophy as to who is controlling MATS. I am just throwing that out 
for thought. 

Mr. Rivers. I am going to wait until you finish your statement, 
because I think there will be a lot of questions. 

You go ahead, General. I want you to finish. 

Mr. Bray. I did not butt into the statement. I merely followed 
the chairman’s statement. 

Mr. Rivers. I am responsible for that. 

Mr. Price. I would just like to interrupt, Mr. Chairman. This, 
to me, is the key to the situation. This is what has been going on. 
This is an alibi statement that makes anything possible. 

Mr. Rivers. I[ think that that - 

Mr. Price. I am not saying to reflect on you, General. I mean 
this sort of a policy. 

Mr. Bray. | didn’t mean to reflect on the general, either. I am 
not reflecting on the Air Force. Because naturally anyone is going 
to take care of their problems, most immediately. And the B-52 
bomber and the Atlas missile is naturally much closer to the Air Force’s 
heart than is MATS. 

1 would say, perhaps, to the Army, MATS is much closer to their 
hearts than the B—52’s or the Atlas missile. 

I think right very recently here the chairman and also Mr. Price 
has brought out the real root of the whole problem. 

Mr. Rivers. It just boils down to this. If MATS is incapable of 
‘performing its hard-core mission, the modernization—the orderly 
manner of your military requirements, that is, the providing, in an 
orderly manner, for your military requirements has not been done. 

General Wuetess. | think vou are speaking here of modernization. 
As you will remember, MATS is capable of taking care of the hard- 
core mission. 

Mr. Rivers. I said if MATS—MATS is not able to take care of 
its hard-core mission. I take exception with you. If this testimony 
here is right. MATS can’t perform its hard-core mission. Or there 
is a question about it. There is a question about the Korean example 
you gave us. 

General Wuetess. Well, vou see, some of this is not hard core, the 
shortage in the cargo. That is what I am pointing out here. Some 
of this is not hard core and could be done by someone else. 

Within the historical definition of wartime hard-core airlift, MATS 
has adequate capability to meet all currently known requirements, 
both for general war and for a condition of resumption of hostilities 
in Korea. Although the short-term fast reaction hard-core missions 
consume practically all of MATS capability initially, for the first 
month of general war the hard-core cargo lift represents less than one- 
fourth of the total. The same is true for passengers, except that those 
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passengers Which must move in military aircraft, manned by military 
crews, represent only about 15 percent of the first month’s requirement. 

A similar situation exists for the hypothetical situation of hostilities 
resuming in Korea. For this condition, although the total require- 
ment is larger, hard-core requirements, both passenger and cargo, com- 
prise a smaller portion of the total, both absolute, and proportionately, 
than for general war. 

The basic problem is therefore not one of insufficient military hard- 
core lift but insufficient total national airlift. In a situation such as 
that posed by the JCS, the total air transport resources of the Nation, 
civil and military combined, cannot meet simultaneously the demands 
of the military action as well as the needs of the civil economy in sup- 
porting the total national war effort. 

In the latest annual review of airlift requirements and capabilities 
under mobilization and wartime conditions, the JCS concluded that— 

The size of the present and programed MATS fleet is sufficient to meet those 
requirements, exclusive of those met by other military transport, which for mili- 
tary reasons must be moved by military aircraft manned by military crews and 
to meet those requirements for outsize cargo for which civil capability does not 
exist. 

Mr. Rivers. Hard core has been revised upward from the testimony 
of General Lemnitzer. 

General WuHELEss. Yes, sir, but this has not been approved by the 
JCS or the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. So there is a question that MATS can perform its 
hard-core mission. 

General WHELEss. In that context, it is. 

Mr. Rivers. And if—I said if, if MATS can’t perform its hard-core 
mission, the orderly providing for vour military requirements will not 
have been done? 

General WHE Ess. That is right, ves, sur. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General WHE Ess. They can’t do it. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, allow me to pursue this same matter 
further. 

The same problem that we had before this committee—nothing to 
do with any special branch of the service. For about 3 years in a 
row the different services; that is, Army, Navy, and Air, have come 
before the Armed Services Committee and decried the great lack of 
housing for both officers and your enlisted men who were entitled to 
housing, and attributed a great deal of morale problems on the lack 
of housing. 

Each time this committee authorized money, and considerable 
money—this was appropriated fund housing, and the Appropriations 
Committee and the Congress did provide the money. Then each 
time you would come back here—and at the same time the respective 
services were outlining their crying needs, desperate needs for housing, 
we would bring out to the witnesses the evidence that they, at no 
time, had built half of the housing which we had authorized. 

Finally, this committee got really out of patience with the matter 
and went in and discovered what had happened. What had happened 
was—naturally, there is never as much appropriated money as the 
authorization. By its very nature it is bound to be less. And we 
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found they were more interested, in spite of their lipservice to 
housing—they were more interested in hardware and other matters 
than they were the housing. Because it was closer to them and they 
knew they would get housing i in the future. 

So in order to get this done we had to resort to Capehart housing, 
because there you can’t get your fingers on that money. Like the 
southerners say, “Keep your cotton-picking fingers off this money.” 
And we had to resort to that. 

And frankly, if the people controlling MATS aren’t a bit interested 
in MATS, well, we have to find a methed to take care of MATS the 
same way we did housing. I don’t know the solution to it. But I 
started into this believing that prehaps Congress or the executive 
department has been primarily responsible for our failure to take care 
of MATS. In both, we have both, to some degree, been responsible. 
But I think it comes right to the fact that the services haven’t shown 
the interest because there are other things that you are more interested 
in. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. I understand that. This is just a frank appraisal, that 
I did not arrive at until I heard quite a few days of testimony. 

Mr. Rivers. I think there is a lot of truth in that. Let’s finish this 
if we can. 

Mr. Smart. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General. 

General Wuetess. The Air Force is acutely aware of the need for 
modernization. We want such modernization to proceed as rapidly 
as possible consistent with the demands of other weapons systems. 
We are planning initial development efforts toward a next-generation 
cargo aircraft. The preliminary specifications of the aircraft have 
been worked out and published as a specific operational requirement 
which has already been presented to vou. As was pointed out, the 
specifics itions are being coordinated with the FAA to determine what 
degree of commercial acceptability the proposed aircraft would have. 
They have also been coordinated with fe Department of Army for 
tactical suitability. Our objective is to develop an airplane adaptable 
to economical commercial and military cargo operations. 

The next course of action approved by the President is as follows 
(chart 5): 

3. That MATS routine channel traffic (regularly scheduled, fixed routes) 
operations be reduced on an orderly basis, consistent with assured commercial 
airlift capability at reasonable cost, and consistent with economical and ef cient 
use, including reslistie training of the MATS capacity resulting from the training 
for the approved hard-core military requirements and such other military require- 
ments that cannot be met adequately by U.S. commercial carriers on an effective 
and timely basis. 

Mr. Sharp has already underscored the importance of the word 
“assured.”” We cannot forget that we are talking about the move- 
ment of people and supplies in an emergency where security interests 
are at stake. Hence our concern that the responsibility of civil 

‘arriers be clearly defined and their responsiveness assured in such 
emergencies. We are at work now on preparation of legislation and 
the contractual provisions which have already been covered several 
times in these presentations. 

At the present time there are no uncompromised cargo aircraft 
available to civil carriers with which to handle the channel traffic 
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in which MATS is now engaged. While the Air Force realizes that 
through some increased reliance on the most modern commercial 
cargo airplanes currently flying, we might assist the civil carriers in 
the development and procurement of improved turbine-powered 
cargo types, this may require additional funds which we do not foresee 
being available. This area is still under study. 

We also realize that continuity of the intertheater logistics pipeline 
in emergencies can be further assured through greater reliance on the 
airline industry in peacetime to perform more of the regularly 
scheduled overseas logistics requirements. 


(Chart 6.) 


1. That as commercial carriers make available modern, economical long-range 
cargo aircraft and as further orientation of MATS to the hard core function is 
effected, increased use should be made of the services of such commercial carriers. 


This course of action clearly indicates that the Air Force implemen- 
tation should be pursued in such a manner as to maintain a proper 
balance between military and civil air fleets, with consideration given 
at all times to the assured provision of required capability. Although 
MATS routine channel traffic operations may be reduced in its future 
operations, it must be realized that some channel operations must be 
sustained by that organization in order to meet its worldwide wartime 
airlift requirements. With its continued peacetime training and 
exercising of established air routes, economical utilization of the 
hard-core airlift dictates the continued movement of some peacetime 
traffic by the military transport fleet. 

An additional approved portion of this new airlift policy is outlined 
as follows (chart 7): 


5. That, with resvect to services overseas and to foreitn countries, commercial 
avgmentation airlift procurement policies and practices be better adapted to the 
long-range Depariment of Defense requirements, so as to encourage and assist 
in sound economic growth, development, and maintenance of an increased air 
eargo capability; that there be explored the feasibility of: 

(1) Expanding the provisions of paragraph 3 above (transferring routine 
channel traffic from MATS to civil carriers) to apply to other MATS operations 
in addition to routine channel traffic. 

(2) (a) Procuring commercial airlift only from air carriers, as defined in 
section 101(3) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, and increasing the amount 
of such airlift obtained at tariff rates filed with the CAB as distinguished from 
airlift obtained through the practice of advertising for bids. 

(b) Requiring that all cargo carried by commercial carriers be so moved; 

3) Entering into longer term contracts for MATS traffic; and 

4) Giving preference in the movement of MATS traffic to those commercial 
carriers 
(a) Who are effectively committed to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) 
program; 
(b) Whose facilities and equipment are most advantageous to the emer- 
gency needs of the Department of Defense; 
(c) Who are demonstrating a willingness and ability to acquire uncompro- 
mised cargo aircraft; 
and that legislation be sought if necessary to permit accomplishment of any of the 
foregoing considered desirable. 


This approved course of action is concerned with improving pro- 
curement practices. However, in regard to exploring the transfer to 
civil carriers of other MATS activities in addition to routine channel 
traffic, it must be understood that there is no intention of transferring 
hard core wartime airlift requirements presently performed by the 
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MATS strategic fleet since they demand movement by military 
aircraft. 

As you know, the current policy for contracting for commercial 
augmentation of MATS airlift is to secure competitive bids by formal 
advertising. Competitive negotiated contracts and the common 
carriage method under filed tariff rates are resorted to only when 
formal advertising is not possible or when the common carriage 
method is more economical. This procedure has already been ex- 
plained to you in some detail during these proceedings. 

The DOD airlift study concluded that present procurement policies 
and practices have not fostered the long-range development of the 
civil air fleet. The whole subject of airlift procurement is now being 
carefully evaluated by a select committee of outstanding businessmen 
organized by the Secretary of the Air Force for this and other purposes 
concerning the operation of MATS to see what improvements might 
be required. Their findings are not complete as of this date but it is 
expected that a determination will be reached in the near future. 


(Chart 8) 


6. That since the development of long-range, economical turbine-powered cargo 
aircraft is essential to MATS modernization and to long-range evolution of a 
modern civil cargo fleet, suitable arrangements should be made for Defense and 
industry participation in the costs of such development. 

As I have previously mentioned, it is certainly in the national 
interest that an economical turbine powered cargo aircraft be de- 
veloped. We have a unique opportunity to serve ‘both military and 
civil needs through a joint development program for achieving the 
technological breakthrough i in an uncompromised airfreighter. 


(Chart 9) 


7. That purchase loan guarantee legislation, if proposed, contain provisions to 
insure the immediate availability of cargo aircraft covered thereby to meet 
military and mobilization requirements. 

The Air Force feels that any aircraft financed by Government guar- 
anteed loans should be available to the Government in case of military 
need. 

(Chart 10) 


8. That consideration be given to equipping certain Air Force Reserve and Air 
National Guard units with transport aircraft that might be available from MATS 
excesses as augmentation forces for MATS in time of emergency 
The term ‘‘excesses” refers to those aircraft which are replaced by 
more modern types. 

Certain Air National Guard units have already been selected to 
receive C—97’s being retired from MATS. These aircraft will operate 
in peacetime as a low utilization backup force to the MATS fleet. 
Not only will our total national airlift availability in wartime be 
increased under this policy, but additional military aircraft will be 
available to meet wartime requirements. We are reviewing the future 
role—— 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me. 

I think right at this point, General Wheless, I am going to get 
Mr. Smart to insert in the record the letter which the committee sent 
to the Secretary. 
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Mr. Smart. On the 15th. 

Mr. Rivers. On the request that they delay the demolition of the 
97’s, the destruction of them, and the Secretary’s response to it. 

I don’t think any other members of the committee have seen that. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to know what it says. 

Mr. Smarr. May I just read it into the record? 

Mr. Rivers. Read it into the record right now. 

Mr. Smarr (reading): 

Marcu 17, 1960. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: This is in response to your letter of March 15, 1960, 
requesting that KC—97 aircraft becoming surplus to the needs of the Strategie Air 
Command not be destroyed until your subcommittee decides whether or not to 
recommend their diversion to the Air National Guard, 

We have instructed the Air Materiel Command to store these aircraft in an 
airworthy condition properly protected against exposure; however, we will con- 
tinue to remove inflight refueling components which are in short supply. Such 
removal would be required regardless of the ultimate disposal of the aircraft. 

Twenty-eight of these aircraft have been delivered to Davis-Monthan Air 
Force Base, Ariz. to date. All of these are flyable, but, in addition to the 
inflight refueling components, they have had some communications equipment 
removed. An additional 28 aircraft are scheduled for delivery by August 1, 1960. 
Storage costs for KC—97 aircraft approximate $150 per aircraft per month. 

If further information is required, please do not hesitate to contact my office. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas C. MusGrave, Jr. 
Major General, USAF. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, that is an immediate response to our 
request. And that saves these planes from destruction, until we 
decide what we want to do. And I think we should advise the 
Secretary we appreciate his immediate and favorable response to our 
request. Because, by saving them, we will have them. 

General Wuetess. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And I think we should, Mr. Smart, assure him of our 
appreciation. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is fine cooperation. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman, there is a question of slides 7 and 8 
that I would like to ask. 

Do you suggest I ask them now or wait until he finishes? 

Mr. Rivers. Wait until he finishes. 

Go ahead, General Wheless. 

General Wuetess. We are reviewing the future role of the Air 
National Guard and the Air Force Reserve to determine the degree 
to which they should participate in the strategic airlift mission 


(Chart 11) 


9. That the role of CRAF be reexamined with the objective of insuring optimum 
effectiveness and responsiveness of commercial airlift services to the Department 
of Defense under all conditions. 

With the airline industry operating in peacetime in approximately 
the same manner it would be used in emergency, less disruption will 
occur to the air transportation system in emergencies. 

Continuity of the oversea logistics pipeline will also be assured 
under this arrangement. At the present time, the civil cargo capa- 
bility is so limited that even full diversion of the airline industry’s 
entire fleet could not meet even the normal peacetime cargo require- 
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ments. We are studying the current CRAF arrangements and foresee 
that existing concepts of CRAF may be modified. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE NEW AIRLIFT POLICY 


The Air Force intends to commence implementation of the new 
policy as soon as practicable. As Secretary Sharp has already stated, 
it should be clear from the outset, however, that MATS will at all 
times continue to fly routine channel traffic to the extent required to 
remain alert for its hard core wartime mission and that part of the 
wartime requirement beyond civil capability and commitment. 
Above this minimum, which may change from time to time as the war 
mission of MATS is revised, commercial augmentation will be pro- 
cured as required, if available at reasonable rates. Real economical 
cargo airlift is dependent upon development of new cargo aircraft 
which has been explained in the previous presentation. This imple- 
mentation, of course, is subject to obtaining the required legislation 
and to the civil carrier s procuring such modern equipment and agree- 
ing to the conditions we have mentioned. 

Commensurate with the foregoing, we believe, that we could move 
a larger portion of our cargo and passengers via those carriers upon 
which we will be placing primary reliance for the wartime mission. 

It is our objective that MATS would be engaged in channel traffic 
operation only to the degree required to maintain readiness for the 
hardcore mission. This will permit primary emphasis on the special 
mission, nonscheduled transport role; hauling militarily essential and 
other special cargo; engaging in maneuvers and joint exercises; 
maintaining an every-ready alert force; and providing regular logistic 
service to remote areas or other areas where commercial service is not 
economically or operationally feasible. 

Thus, the DOD policy should ultimately result in an immediately 
responsibe hard core MATS fleet, stressing high in-commission rates, 
maximum airframe availablity, and optimum readiness posture. It is 
expected that the overall mobility posture will be enhanced, as 
MATS will be free to meet a variety of situations which might ‘call 
for rapid movement of troops and equipment to potential trouble 
spots without the attendant disruption to channel traffic. 

In using the civil airlines to meet more of the regular intertheater 
logistics requirements, which will assure a uniform and continuing 
capacity for the transportation of high value cargo, we hope to en- 
courage the other military departments to look to airlift to satisfy 
a larger portion of their transportation needs in peacetime in the same 
general proportion that such airlift is utilized in wartime. 

We must also insure that our procurement of commercial airlift 
serves the desired ends. We must evolve the most advantageous 
methods of stimulating the modernization and expansion of the civil 
components of national airpower in such a way as to produce, as soon 
as possible, a self-sufficient, healthy cargo industry. This policy is 
aimed at breaking the present stalemate which has precluded effective 
modernization of MATS and proper development of the air cargo 
industry. The DOD is taking the initiative in joint development of a 
proper cargo aircraft and is endeavoring to increase utilization of 
civil air carriers to stimulate their growth without taking imprudent 
risks with national security. We have emphasized the guarantees, 
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including legislation, that we believe will be necessary. It is our hope 
that these actions will produce more and better airlift for both the 
Nation and the Military Establishment. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my statement. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, General Wheless. 

I have a number of questions, but I] am going to wait until last. 

I started with Mr. Bray vesterday. 

Mr. Price, we will start with vou today. 

Mr. Price. General Wheless, the reason I was so disturbed when I 
saw your chart 4 was that I would much prefer to see the Air Force 
come in here and make a strong position for the immediate need of 
modernization of MATS and make a strong recommendation that this 
be given the highest priority. 

In other words, I have the feeling—for instance, on page 8 of vour 
statement, under the heading chart 4, where you say, “The modern- 
ization of MATS’ hard-core military airlift capability be undertaken 
in an orderly manner, consistent with other military requirements,” 
this goes back to what we have been talking about all the time. 

1 have a feeling that there is much lip service given to the need for 
modernization of our airlift. But immediately here you give the 
reason why you are not going to do it. 

This has been given to us for quite a few vears. They have always 
found that it is not consistent with other military requirements. 

Now, who is going to set these requirements, the Air Force or the 
Department of Defense? 

General WHELEss. Well, actually, they both do to a certain degree. 

Now, to clear up MATS’ position: 

Although the Air Force is executive agent for MATS, MATS is 
responsive to the JCS and the DOD requirements. As they establish 
the requirements, then the size of MATS and CRAF are dependent 
on those general war requirements right now, established by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, we have, as was pointed out yesterday, I believe, in the past 
come in for modernization. This year we have come in, as you all 
know, for $50 million for the start on a pure development, SOR aircraft. 

We were not successful last vear. I am not sure whether the entire 
fault lay in the fact that we did not get the interim modernization we 
requested last vear. I think that has been discussed pretty thoroughly 
by the committee on a couple of occasions. 

Mr. Price. Maybe the presentation was made in about the manner 
that it is being made right here, when you leave this loophole: ‘‘con- 
sistent with other military requirements”’. 

I think you ought to have a more positive and firmer and stronger 
position; that you are actually demanding consideration be given to it. 

General Wuevess. Well, in the money we have for the 1961 budget, 
we are asking—and these are, we consider, high-priority requirements. 
We are speaking here of the future. The words you quoted, of course, 
were out of the DOD policy, presidentially approved courses of action. 

It must be, however, consistent with certain other high priority 
military requirements. 

Mr. Pricer. Well, with your knowledge of what the situation is, do 


you think that it would be consistent with other military requirements 


if we would immediately initiate a program for a modernization of the 
airlift? 
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I am not talking about this $50 million for a new type plane, but I 
mean an immediate program to modernize the airlift before we reach 
the time when we have the plane that will come out of the $50 million 
recommendation. 

General WuEveEss. Yes, sir. 

Now, MATS’ modernization is on our high priority list for any 
additional funds. If they are available, it would go into this category. 

Mr. Pricer. How high a priority, consistent with other military 
requirements? 

General Wuetess. We have established an additional priority list 
of funds that we would like to have, in which MATS is in the first 
category of priorities. 

Mr. Price. But you haven’t requested any funds outside of this 
$50 million for study of a new type cargo carrier. So it couldn’t be 
very high on the priority list, at least in this coming fiscal vear. 

General Wuevess. Well, for any additional money, it is fairly high 
priority on our list, yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. But not this year. 

General Woe ess. Well, in 1961, for our additional funds, it is on 
the high priority list. 

Mr. Price. Only $50 million for a new type cargo plane which 
would not be flown until 1964. That doesn’t seem high priority to 
me. 

Mr. Rivers. It doesn’t give you any airlift, either. It just develops 
the plane. 

General Wueuess. This is in the basic budget, ves, sir, which 1s 
before Congress today. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. It doesn’t give you any airlift. 

Mr. Smart. There is nothing for interim. 

Mr. Price. There is nothing for interim modernization of the airlift. 

Mr. Rivers. That doesn’t give you any airlift, period. It doesn’t 
give you any airlift. 

General WHELEss. It doesn’t give us any between now and the 
time- 

Mr. Rivers. It doesn’t lift one ounce of freight or passengers. 

General WuHecess. The $50 million? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General WueE.sss. It starts the program for the development and 
procurement of an airplane. 

Mr. Rivers. It starts development of an airplane. It gives you no 
airlift for $50 million. If you are going to get any airlift, you have to 
get additional money. Isn’t that true, sir? 

General Wuevess. Any interim modernization before it is available: 
It takes additional money, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So the $50 million will give you no airlift. 

General Wuevess. It doesn’t buy an airplane, no, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Price. General, | wonder if you could tell me the membership 
of the committee that has been set up to study the whole subject of 
airlift procurement? 

General Wuetess. The chairman is Mr. Reed, Gordon W. Reed. 

Mr. Price. Would you read the names of the membership of the 
committee and their present occupation? 
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General Wuetsss. Right, sir. 

Mr. Gordon W. Reed, chairman of the board of the Texas Producing 
Co., with offices in the Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 

Mr. Price. Is that an aircraft carrier organization? What does 
it have 

General Wuetess. Petroleum. 

Mr. Prick. What? 

General Wuetess. He is in the petroleum business. 

Mr. Price. Petroleum? 

General Wuevess. Oil business. 

Mr. Pricer. Do they have a lot of experience in this particular area? 
Is he on the board of any airlines? 

General WHevess. He has been interested in aviation for a long 
time. I don’t know what specific connections he has with any airlines 
as of now. 

Mr. Price. Do you know whether or not he is a member of the 
board of any airline? 

General Wue cess. I don’t think so. If he is, I don’t know about 
it. Lean get vou further information and the details and put it in 
the record if you would like, on all of these people. 

Mr. Price. I would like to have the list read now. 

Then I would like to have their qualifications for this particular 
type of an assignment, provided for the record. If you have it now, 
I would like it. If you don’t have it, | would like to have it for the 
record. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 


REED COMMITTEE 
Chairman 

Gordon W. Reed, chairman of the board, Texas Gulf Producing Co., New 
York, N.Y. 

Business record.— Vice president, Hanley Co., Bradford, Pa., 1925-41, president, 
Texas Gulf Producing Co., Houston, 1941-45: chairman of the board, Texas Gulf 
Producing Co., Houston, 1945-—; director, Apex Smelting Co., LOF Glass Fibers 
Co., Climas Molybdenum Co. 

Government record.—Assistant Director, Aluminum- Magnesium Division, WPB, 
1941-45; special assistant to Chairman, WPB, 1945; special assistant to Chair- 
man, Surplus Property Board, 1945; special assistant to Chief of Staff, USAF, 
1950-53. 


Military record.—Served as private, AUS, 1918. 
Member 


James W. Austin, president, Northeast Airlines, Inc., East Boston, Mass. 

Business record.—Petroleum engineer, Humble Oil Co., Houston, and George F. 
Getty, Los Angeles, 1929-31; investment banker, Schwabacher & Co. and Banks 
Huntley & Co., Los Angeles, 1931-42; director, Air Cargo, Ine., 1946-57; vice 
president, Air Traffic Conference, 1951; president, Air Traffic Conference, 1952; 
director and vice president, traflic and sales, Capital Airlines, 1946-57; present 
position since 1958. 

Military record—Colonel, USAF, with ATC, India and China, 1942-46; 
colonel, USAFR. 


Member 


Dr. George P. Baker, professor of transportation, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration; president, Transportation Association of America, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Business record.—Passenger traffic department, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
1920; Scudder, Stevens & Clark, Boston, 1925-27; director publicity, Harvard 
Athletic Association, 1927; economics instructor, tutor in history, government, 
and economics, Harvard, 1928-36; assistant professor, transportation, 1936-39; 
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associate professor transportation, 1939-46 (on leave 1940-46); James J. H 1 
rofessor since 1946; professor international transport and communications, 
‘letcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 1946-48. 

Government record.—Appointed CAB member, August 1940; CAB Vice Chair- 
man, 1942; Director, Office of Transport and Commerce Policy, State Depart- 
ment, 1945-46; Chairman, U.S. delegation to U.S.-British Civil Aviation Con- 
ference, Bermuda, 1946; Vice Chairman, President’s Air Policy Commission, 1947- 
48; Chairman, Committee on Aerodynamic Research and Development Board, 
National Military Establishment, 1948-49; U.S. member, U.N. Transport and 
Communications Commission since 1946. 

Military record.—Lieutenant Colonel, U.S. Army, November 23, 1942; colonel, 
USA, 1943. 

Member 

Gen. Charles Lawrence Bolte was born in Chicago, Ill., May 8, 1895. He was 
graduated from Armour Institute of Technology in 1917 with a bachelor of science 
degree in chemical engineering. 

General Bolte attended student training camps at Ludington, Mich., in 1914; 
Presidio of San Francisco in 1915; and Plattsburgh, N.Y., in 1916. He was 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the Infantry Reserve November 6, 1916, 
and served at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., as a training camp instructor in 1917. 
He went on active duty May 8, 1917, and joined the 58th Infantry at Gettysburg, 
Pa., in August 1917. He received his Regular Army commission as second 
lieutenant of Infantry October 25, 1917, and was promoted immediately to first 
lieutenant. In November 1917, he moved with his regiment to Camp Greene, 
In May 1918, General Bolte sailed for France with the 58th Infantry, Fourth Divi- 
sion, and took part in the Aisne- Marne offensive, St. Mihiel offensive, and the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. He was wounded in action September 29, 1918. Joining 
the 338th Infantry as company commander in France in January 1919, he served 
at Le Mans at a forwarding camp until March 1919. He then became adjutant 
of the Fourth Division with the Army of Occupation in Germany. He returned 
with the Fourth Division to the United States in August 1919, and remained with 
it at Camp Dodge, Iowa, until September 1919. Subsequently General Bolte was 
adjutant of a provisional regiment of the Fourth Division of Fort Sheridan, IIL, 
and Gary, Ind. In February 1920, he was assigned for duty in the Historical 
Branch, War Plans Division, War Department General Staff. In September 1920, 
he became an instructor at the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., and a year 
later became aide to Maj. Gen. J. L. Hines at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

He was assigned with General Hines in the Office, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Washington, D.C., in November 1922, and in the Office, Chief of Staff, in 1924, 
remaining there until September 1926, when he was detailed as student to the 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, from which he was graduated in May 1927. He 
then was assigned as an instructor at the Infantry School and was graduated from 
the advanced course there in June 1930. 

General Bolte entered the Command and General Staff School, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., in September 1930, graduated in June 1932, and was ordered to the 
American Barrac s, Tientsin, China, for duty with the 15th Infantry as S-3, 
company and battalion commander. 

In April 1936, |e was assigned to command a battalion of the 13th Infantry 
at Fort Devens, Mass. The following August he entered the Army War College 
from which he was graduated in June 1937, and then remained as an instructor. 

In July 1940, General Bolte became a member of a war planning group at the 
Army War College and for several months had temporary duty in the Office, 
Chief of Air Corps. He became operations and training officer of the IV Corps at 
Jacksonville, Fla., in November 1940. 

General Bolte, in May 1941, began a tour of duty in London, England, in charge 
of war plans for a special Army observer group, and was assigned as chief of staff 
of the U.S. Forces in the United Kingdom at London in January 1942. The 
following July he was designated as the first chief of staff of the newly established 
European theater of operations with headquarters in England. In August 1942, 
he was assigned with Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, in Washington, D.C. 
He became assistant commander of the 91st Infantry Division at Camp White, 
Oreg., in September 1942, and was assigned as commanding general of the newly 
activated 69th Infantry Division at Camp Shelby, Miss., in February 1943. 

In July 1944, General Bolte was placed in command of the 34th Infantry Divi- 
sion then in combat on the Arno River, Italy, which he led through the rupture of 
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the Gothic line, the winter campaign in the Apennines, the breakthrough and the 
capture of Bologna, the surrender of the Axis Forces in Italy and the subsequent 
occupation of northwestern Italy and later of the northeastern sector. 

On November 1945, General Bolte was assigned to Washington, D.C., as Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, Ground Plans. On August 9, 1946, he became Chief of Staff 
of the Army Ground Forces at Fort Monroe, Va. In May 1948, he was appointed 
Director of Special Joint Planning Group in Washington, D.C., and a year later 
was appointed Director of the Plans and Operations Division, General Staff, U.S. 
Army. Upon the reorganization of Army headquarters, March 1, 1950, he was 
designated Assistant Chief of Staff for Operations. He assumed command of the 
Seventh Army in Germany in August 1952. In April 1953, he beeame commander 
in chief of the U.S. Army, Europe, and the following October he was appointed 
Vice Chief of Staff of the Army at Washington, D.C. General Bolte retired from 
active Army service April 30, 1955. 

He was awarded the degree of doctor of engineering by Illinois Institute of 
Technology (Chicago) in February 1944. 

General Bolte was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal in 1945 for his 
services in command of the 34th Division in Italy from July 1944 to May 1945. 
The Silver Star was conferred upon him in 1945 for gallantry in action on April 
20, 1945, in the vicinity of Bologna, Italy. He was awarded the Legion of Merit 
in 1944 for outstanding services as plans officer of the Special Army Observers 
Group, London, England and later as chief of staff of the European theater of 
operations from May 1941 to June 1942, He also was awarded the Purple 
Heart for a wound sustained in World War I. 

General Bolte’s foreign decorations include the Order of the Bath (Great 
Britain), the Order of Commander SS Maurizio e Lazarro (Italy), and the French 
Officer of the Legion d’Honneur, the French Croix de Guerre with palm, the 
Brazilian Medalha de Guerra and the Italian Military Order of Savoy, the Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Most Blessed Trinity with Plaque (Ethiopia), and the 
Orden de Boyaca (Colombia). 

General and Mrs. Bolte have a daughter, Damara Bolte and two sons, Capt. 
David E. Bolte, class of 1949, U.S. Military Academy; and Capt. Philip L. Bolte, 
class of 1950; both of whom were wounded in action in Korea, 

Promotions.—He was promoted to captain, August 10, 1918; to major, August 
1, 1935; to lieutenant colonel, August 18, 1940; to colonel, December 24, 1941; 
to brigadier general, January 17, 1942; to major general, April 26, 1943; to lieu- 
tenant general, February 13, 1951; to general, July 30, 1958. He retired April 30, 
1955, with the rank of general. 

Member 

Frederick M. Glass, senior vice president and vice chairman of the board, 
Empire State Building Corp., New York City. 

Business record.—Attorney, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 1936-38; attorney, 
American Airlines, Ine., 1939-42; vice president, Capital Airlines, 1946-47; 
president, Air Cargo, Inc., 1947-49; director, Aviation, Port of New York Author- 
ity, 1949-55; present position since 1955; director, New York Airways, Inc.; 
Greer Hydraulics, Inc.; First Mississippi Corp.; Variable Annuity Life Insurance 
Co.; Greer Hydraulics Engineering Corp.; General Service Life Insurance Co.; 
Empire State Building Corp.; governor, Flight Safety Foundation. 

Government record.—Attorney, Civil Aeronautics Board, and Chief Attorney, 
Air Safety Board, CAB, 1938-39. 

Military record.—Colonel, USAF, 1942-46; Executive, Operations, Headquarters, 
ATC, 1942-43; chief of staff, Pacific Division, ATC, 1943-45. 

Member 

William B. Harding, partner, Smith, Barney & Co., New York City. 

Business record.—With Smith, Barney & Co. and predecessor since 1929; 
director: Eastern Airlines, 1938-40; Vertol Aircraft Corp. (formerly Piasecki 
Helicopter Corp.), 1946-55; Glenn L. Martin Co., 1952-53; Flight Refueling, 
Ine., 1953-55; member, air research advisory committee, Harvard School of 
Business Administration, 1942 to date; member, Aviation Securities Commission; 
member, Investment Banking Association. 

Government record.—Chairman, Aviation Facilities Study Group, 1955 (pre- 
pared study for Director, Bureau of the Budget). 

Military record.—Military intelligence, 1942-43; ATC, 1943-44; Deputy 
Administrator (Aviation) Surplus War Property Administration, 1944-45; 
colonel, USAFR (retired 1957). 
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Member 
 aogga Saliba, executive vice president, Farrington Manufacturing Co., Belmont, 
Lass. 

Business record.—Senior supervising engineer, Thompson & Lichtner Co., 
Boston, 1944-49; president, Kingston Dress Co., Boston, 1949-51; president, 
Industrial & Management Association, Inec., Boston, 1951-54; president and 
director, Maine Dress Co., Cornish, Maine, 1948 ; executive vice president and 
member, executive committee, Cortland Corp. (formerly Brockway Motor Co., 
Inc.), New York City, 1954——; executive vice president and director, Sawyer- 
Tower, Inc., Boston, 1955-56; president, Sawyer-Tower, Inc., Boston, 1956- 

Government record.—Special consultant, Materiel Command, USAF, 1942-43; 
special consultant, Chief of Staff, USAF, 1952; spacial consultant, commander, 
AMC, USAF, 1952-54; cochairman, AF Space Study Group, 1953; director, 
member, economic commission, American Middle East Relief, Inc. 

GENERAL WueE tess. I will read the list in. I don’t have the 
details——— 

Mr. Rivers. Read the list now and then get whatever additional 
information is not available. But read the list. 

General Wuevess. All right, sir. 

I read: Mr. Reed. 

Lt. Gen. Charles L. Bolte, U.S. Army (retired), is a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. Frederick M. Glass, Sr., vice president of the Empire State 
Building Corp., is another member. 

Dr. George P. Baker, professor of transportation, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Cambridge, Mass., is another 
member. 

Mr. James W. Austin, president, Northeast Airlines, is a member. 

Mr. J. Saliba——S-a-l-i-b-a—-I don’t have his occupation. 

Mr. William B. Harding, Smith Barney & Co., New York. 

Those are the members. 

I will get additional information. 

Mr. Price. Does General Bolte have any connection at the present 
time? 

Mr. Smart, Civilian occupation? 

General WueELEss. Not to my knowledge. He is Army retired. 
I don’t know what his connections are at the present time with any 
airline business or industry. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that the list? 

General Wue ess. That is the list; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Get the other information we inquired about. 

Mr. Harpy. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. In connection with this particular subject, will you 
supply the ground rules which were given to them under which they 
are performing? 

General Wuetsss. Right, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

January 4, 1960. 

Dear Sir: I am writing to request that you serve as a member of a committee 
to study certain phases of the Military Air Transport Service, this committee to 
be chairmanned by Mr. Gordon W. Reed, chairman of the board of the Texas 
Gulf Producing Co. 

It is my hope that this committee cen present their recommendations to me 
not later than the 15th of February 1960. The general areas of investigation 
will be as follows: 

1. The most advantageous method of contracting by MATS for commercial 
airlift so as to promote the desired development of the commercial airlift capa- 
bility at minimum cost to the Government. 
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2. The number of hours of training exercises per aircraft required by MATS 
to assure readiness for emergencies involving a utilization per aircraft of from 
8 to 10 hours per day for a period of 30 days. 

3. The dependability of the Air Force Reserves and/or Air National Guard to 
furnish reliable backup airlift for MATS in time of emergency. The amount of 
training exercises required by these Reserve forces to Maintain an alert capability 
for sustained efforts in an emergency. 

4. The most advantageous equipment modernization for MATS to improve its 
wartime performance and to reduce its costs. 

5. Any other related items which seem appropriate. 

I hope that vou will give this request your serious consideration as the report 
of this committee is of the utmost importance to the Air Torce. If you see fit 
to serve in this connection, | would appreciate your attending a meeting to be 
held in my office, in Washington, on January 13 at 2 p.m. 

I would appreciate your reply at your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely, 
Dubey C. SHarpe. 


MEMBERSHIP OF SECRETARY OF AIR FORCE COMMITTEE TO 
STUDY MATS 

Gordon W. Reed, Chairman, chairman of the board, Texas Gulf Producing Co., 
161 Kast 42d Street, Chrysler Building Annex, New York, N.Y. 

James W. Austin, president, Northeast Airlines, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. George P. Baker, professor of transportation, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, president, Transportation Association of America, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Gen. Charles Bolte, U.S.A. (retired), 416 Herbert Springs Road, Alexandria, Va. 

frederick M. Glass, vice president and chairman of the board, Empire State 

Building Corp., New York, N.Y. 

William B. Harding, partner, Smith, Barney & Co., 20 Broad Street, New York, 
i 

Mr. J. Salibe, executive vice president, Parrington Manufacturing Co., 151 Rut- 
ledze Road, Belmont, Mass. 

Mr. Price. General, you covered a very important matter that I 
was about to inject into the hearing in the form of an inquiry. But 
you covered it pretty well in your statement, I think on page 6, where 
vou were the first to bring attention to the fact that there could 
possibly be a disruption of commercial cargo operations and also a 
question of whether the mail service could stand the strain of an 
overnight disruption of our civil aviation. rae 

I think this is a very important area to come under consideration. 
I think a great deal of study should be given to that, particularly 
at a time when the Post Office Department itself is beginning to 
channel almost all the general mail into airline transportation. And 
we mav be faced with a very serious situation there, particularly 
if we allow the railroads to get out of the mail-handling business. 

So I hope that that subject will be thoroughly gone into and ade- 
quate safeguards be taken so that the railroads aren’t found wanting 
at a time when we may need them, in the event that all the cargo 
aircraft were called into the military service. 

General Wuetess. Well, that was our point here. That is the 
reason we feel that we need a rather large expansion in the civil air 
cargo industry, so it would be able to continue necessary operations 
for the civilian economy as well as provide the necessary air cargo 
lift to meet military requirements. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Gavin, you are next. 
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But let me just say this first: 

At this point, Mr. Smart, I think it might be well for us to take up 
what I said about our intention to appear before the Appropriations 
Committee, don’t you? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. | am going to ask the committee to authorize and 
direct me to appear before the Appropriations Committee and request 
that funds be made available, in this fiscal year, for off-the-shelf 
procurement, in an orderly fashion—what industry can provide—so 
that the modernization of MATS can begin now, and this interim 
augmentation may be delayed no longer. 

That has two purposes: We are going to endeavor to get you the 
money, and from this hearing to advise you that we have raised your 
priority. [Laughter] 

General WueEtess. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So from now on we can tell you your priority has been 
raised. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, would you entertain a motion that 
the chairman of this subcommittee be instructed by this subcom- 
mittee to act in its behalf? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hardy is recognized to make such a motion. 

Mr. Harpy. I so move, that you be directed to make such a 
request. 

Mr. Price. Second. 

Mr. Rivers. It is seconded by Mr. Gavin. 

And, in the words of the chairman, ‘Without objection.” 

Mr, Smart 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You prepare the proper resolution or present—— 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, would you permit—— 

Excuse me. 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me. 

Mr. Harpy. Would you permit a suggestion to the chairman in 
his presentation that he seek to find a way to require that these funds 
be spent for the purpose outlined? 

Mr. Rivers. | think, too, that along the date that I may be per- 
mitted to appear, any or all of the subcommittee is invited to accom- 
pany me, along with our distinguished counsel, so there can be no 
slip between the cup and the lip. I know that I will need some help, 
just like you need some help. And we will have to make some ques- 
tions of you, which you have already been advised of, Gene al to 
help us get this prepared. Because I don’t want to go over there 
and have anybody knock me off the track. I am not accustomed to 
that. And I don’t want to ask for something I can’t get or ask for 
something you can’t use. If the industry can provide X-number of 
airplanes, that is how much money I want to ask for, for this year. 
We want to get the absolute requirements. 

Don’t you think that will help you? 

General WueE.ess. Yes, sir; we are interested in this modernization, 
too. 

Mr. Rivers. That will be in addition to the SOR. 
I am going to ask for the SOR, too. 
General Wue ess. Right. 
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Mr. Rivers. The $50 million for the SOR is indispensable. And 
I hasten to say this: The committee is with you on the SOR. 

General WuHEtgss. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. But until the SOR comes—and I say SOR, comes, we 
have got to have something else. 

(General Wheless nods.) 

Mr. Rivers. What do you think of that? 

General WueE ess. I think that is fine, sir. 

1. The Air Force has developed specific operational requirement 
No. 182 for a turbine-powered uncompromised cargo aircraft that 
could perform the strategic and tactical airlift mission. A design is 
called for which will have the speed and range capabilities to provide 
a fast-reaction, intertheater capability (50,000 to 60,000 pounds per 
4,000 NM and 20,000 pounds per 5,500 NM, payload-range). It 
will also be capable of carrying troops, outsize cargo, and large pay- 
loads on missions of limited range. With a July 1, 1960 go ahead on 
production it is estimated to be available in squadron quantities 
beginning in fiscal year 1964. By that time, however, a large part of 
the current military fleet will be 12 to 15 years old, and uneconomical 
to maintain and operate. 

2. A limited interim program of modernization is proposed through 
the procurement of new types of transport aircraft currently being 
produced. While no one type of currently available aircraft meets 
the JCS-stated requirement fully, a mixed force will overcome the 
deficiencies noted to a considerable degree and properly complement 
the advanced cargo aircraft to be developed. 

3. The Air Force program for modernization of the military airlift 
forces is in two parts: The development of an advanced type of 
uncompromised cargo aircraft and the procurement, as an interim 
measure, of currently available types to partly alleviate deficiencies 
noted by the JCS study. The Air Force wishes to emphasize strongly 
that any interim program must not delay or preclude the plans for 
development of the ultimate cargo aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what we will do. 

Mr. Smart, you prepare that. 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Gavin, I think it is your turn. 

Mr. Gavin. I haven’t any questions, except to observe this: 

It doesn’t appear to me that the Department of the Air Force is 
too keen about this whole MATS operation. You are talking about 
securing appropriations for modernization to give us the required 
airlift for support of the Department of the Army. 

If the Air Force isn’t interested in this MATS operation and airlift, 
why don’t you turn the airlift over to the Army and let them take it 
and get it off your backs? 

It is quite evident from your statement here —you are talking about 
a hard core. You want to bring everything down to a hard core and 
direct as much over into the commercial airlines as -you possibly can, 
That doesn’t look to me like you are trying to modernize and build up 
this airlift which is so essential to the Department of the Army. 

What do you think, General? What are you trying to do? | Let’s 
just— here are many pages, but what are you trying to do? 
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I conclude from listening to your testimony this morning that you 
are going to get MATS down now to actually nothing but a hard core. 
Is that right? 

General WHE Ess. Eventually, we are headed toward this particu- 
lar thing under this DOD policy. 

Now, recognizing that the hard core is a large percentage today of 
this requirement that the MATS fleet must meet; there is no visualiza- 
tion of any reduction in MATS. It is merely a reorientation toward 
the hard core. And as was pointed out, these hard core requirements 
are increasing. Today MATS can meet the hard core requirements 
that are laid down in the JCS general war requirements and also in 
the Army-stated requirements. 

These hard core requirements are going to increase. So we visualize 
the future that the airlift required in MATS will be approximately the 
same as today and may possibly increase, depending on the hard core. 
There isn’t a reduction in MATS intended here. 

We are pointing out that there are additional requirements, and 
these will also increase in the civil-eligible airlift area. 

Mr. Gavin. You are talking in here—I conclude that where it is 
possible to use commercial operations, you are going to use them? 

Well, that isn’t going to build up MATS, then, is it? If you are 
taking business away from MATS and directing it over to commercial 
operations, well, that is questionable. 

How dependable that is going to be in the event of an emergency, 
too, is questionable. 

General WHELEss. Well, it is dependent——— 

Mr. Gavin. I thought we were trying to develop a technique here 
in this committee to build up and modernize MATS to meet the 
requirements of the Department of the Army to give them the airlift 
so essential and necessary in the event of an emergency. 

General WHeELEss. May I make one observation here, sir? 

We are just as dependent on airlift, too, as you remember, going 
through the briefings. The Department of the Army has a require- 
ment for airlift. The Air Force has one, as well as the Navy and the 
Marines. We are all interested in modernizing and improving their 
airlift capability. We all recognize this is a necessity. 

There is no intention here, as I pointed out, of reducing MATS’ 
activity rate below that required to do their wartime mission. 

What I am saying is that by expansion of the civil air cargo indus- 
try, we will have a larger reservoir to call on in the future to help the 
military as well as the civil cargo capability. 

This has a military application, in that some of the requirements 
through the first 30 days, 60 days or 90 days of a war, could be civil- 
eligible from the standpoint of carrying this cargo. There isn’t a 
reduction in MATS here. It is increasing the reservoir of airlift that 
this policy is headed toward. 

Mr. Gavin. What is that phrase you used, Mr. Price? ‘‘Con- 
sistent with’’—— 

Mr. Price. ‘With military requirements.” 
Mr. Gavin. “Requirements.” 

Mr. Price. “Other military requirements.” 
Mr. Gavin. Other military requirements. 
Mr. Pricr. That is the alibi for them. 
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Mr. Gavin. I would think--the Department of the Army has a 
problem. And “consistent with other requirements’: It 1s quite 
evident that it is going to be a long time, with the many developments 
that the Department of the Air Force has, that they are going to get 
around to airlift. 

I would think that you would get together and say “All right, Army, 
you want to handle this job, you go ahead and handle it. We will 
turn it over to you.” Let them handle their airlift. 

It is quite evident from what you say here, that it is going to be a 
long time before we even get a prototype of a plane that | can “be used, 
without getting an increased number to meet their requirements, an 
increased number of planes. You haven’t even gotten along to devel- 
oping the particular type of plane you want. It is going to take several 
vears to develop. Maybe if the Army was handling it, they could 
speed up the whole procedure and take the responsibility, where I 
think it rightfully belongs anyway. They are the ones that have to 
be concerned with transporting the troops. They may call on you to 
give them that particular type of assistance. And again they will get 
it if it is available, and if it doesn’t interfere with your other require- 
ments. I just think that possibly you might think about that. It is 
a ground force operation anyway. ‘They got to airlift troops. I am 
interested in the airlift. And when we get into airlift, we don’t have 
to depend on trucks and sidecars and any other vehicles we can get 
to get the troops there. I am interested in getting the equipment 
there. But it looks to me from what you say here that you are going 
to skeletonize MATS down to a hard core and you are going to direct 
as much as you can over into commercial aviation. 

I don’t know whether that is improving the situation, as far as I 
can see, Mr. Chairman. I don’t know. 

General Wievess. Well, | would like to point out one thing here on 
the airlift requirements. The Army has a large requirement for 
airlift. 

Mr. Gavin. What? 

General Waetess, The Army has a large requirement for airlift, 
but if vou will notice —if vou will remember in the charts that we 
showed you on the requirement in the first days of general war or 
limited war, the Air Force has almost equal requirement for airlift in 
this connection, 

So it isp’t purely an Army requirement that MATS is based on. 
It isa requirement of all the services. 

Mir. Gavin. T understand. 

General Wuetess. And fairly equal on a total basis of airlift person- 
nel and hard core. 

But as I pointed out, the hard core requirement is increasing. 

There isn’t an intention here of reducing MATS in its airframes 
or its ton-mile capability. It is a reorientation, possibly, so we can 
do more joint exercises like Puerto Pines. 

Mr. Rivers. We got into that the other day. 

Mr. Gavin. But with the orientation process it looks like to me 
you are confusing what may be somewhat stabilized conditions now 
existing this technique you are going to adapt here is going to 
confuse the matter a whole lot more. And whether or not we are 
going to have the type of service that we can depend upon is questiona- 
ble in my mind, 
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You haven’t convinced me that you are improving the situation. 
I am confused as to what you are going to do. When you start 
talking about getting down to the hard core, it looks like to me it is a 
skeletonization process, to direct as much as you can over to the 
commercial aircraft, which in an emergency might be available, and 
it might not be available. 

What I am interested in is getting the equipment to the Depart- 
ment of the Army that they need to airlift—anything they need to 
meet the demands that may be made upon us. That is what I am 
interested in securing appropriations for. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you through, Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Harpy. I will try to be brief. 

General, I missed the first part of your statement, but I believe 
I was here for the most part of your presentation with respect to the 
new policy. 

Concentrating on procuring a greater percentage of your require- 
ments from commercial airlines: Now, I would favor the procuring 
of as much governmental requirement as possible from civilians, 
particularly in this area, provided it doesn’t get down to a point of 
either reducing our absolute requirements for military lift and also 
if it is in the interest of the taxpayer. 

Now, we have a right sharp interest there to be concerned with. 
And some of us have been a little exercised at the extremes that have 
sometimes been taken by people in the Department of Defense in 
trying to get the Government out of business and promoting too far 
procurements from private industry. 

Now, I am all in favor of procurement from private industry, pro- 
vided they don’t weaken our military status and they don’t cost us 
too much money. 

When you talk about not reducing below the hard core, now, it 
depends on who is going to define what “hard core” is and how you 
are going to adjust those requirements. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, if you let the Army determine what the hard core 
is and you are always capable of meeting that requirement, the Army 
and the Navy, I wouldn’t be worried about your taking care of the 
Air Force’s requirement with respect to hard core. But if somebody 
sitting up on topside is going to say to the Army, “No, here is what 
you said, but we will cut that down by a certain percentage,” or say 
to the Navy “We are going to depend on CRAF when we haven’t 
a program worked out,” then I get very much exercised about the 
overall policy that you have outlined. 

Now, what are you going to do about it? Who is going to call the 
shots? And how is the Congress going to know that the public is 
protected? 

General Wuetess. Well, as I pointed out in the presentation, 
before we can reduce MATS, channel traffic or anything else, or 
activity rate, we must have the guarantees that the civil cargo fleet 
will be available, as well as the passenger fleet. 

Mr. Harpy. How good is that guarantee? 
General Wuetess. Beg your pardon? 
Mr. Harpy. How good is that guarantee? 
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— Wue ess. Well, it must be assured, as far as we are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Harpy. Judging by the kind of assurance that has been given 
up to now and the pretense that has been heretofore made concern- 
ing the capability of CRAF, why, I am completely lost and have lost 
any confidence that I originally had in your presentation as to what 
CRAF can do and what the civil fleet can do, because as of now we 
don’t have any real assurance, in spite of the protests that have been 
made heretofore. Is that right, or am 1 wrong? 

General WHELEss. We don’t have the assurance that we would de- 
sire. And before we would transfer any of the channel traffic—be- 
cause MATS must fly this activity rate to do its wartime mission— 
we must have these assurances. I pointed out that fact strongly. 
That is one of the keys and the first key to reorientation. 

Mr. Harpy. Now you came in here a while ago and you made the 
observation that MATS had the capability for the hard-core mission. 
I agree with what my chairman said about that. It doesn’t, accord- 
ing to the way I listened to the testimony. 

Now, your hard core not only has been revised, but do you have 
that capability provided you ignore the revised requirements of the 
Army and provided you confine your estimate or your definition of 
hard core requirements to unrealistic and hypothetical assumptions, 
which have been presented to us, and provided you don’t have simul- 
taneous requirements—because some of your capability was based on 
using certain aircraft that were assigned to SAC, and you know you 
can’t take them without giving them something else if they need them 
at the same time. So I don’t have too much confidence in your state- 
ment, General, and I hate to say that. 

Now, what can we do to be reasonably sure that we aren’t going to 
have somebody calling the shots that takes an unrealistic view of this 
thing? 

Mr. Rivers. I think the general has had to justify this report of 
the MATS mission in peace and war, and I think he has done the very 
best he could with it. 

Mr. Harpy. I think the General has done a fine job, Mr. Chairman. 
He is trying to back up what somebody else told him. That is the 
position he has to take. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that, too. If I hadn’t heard this and hadn’t 
heard General Lemnitzer, Admiral C ooper 

Mr. Harpy. You would have been living in a fool’s paradise. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Rivers. General Binney and General Tunner, I might have 
taken it. But after having heard those gentlemen and after you 
brought this, I can’t agree with you. 

I think you have done pretty well with the job you have been as- 
signed to do. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to congratulate him, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you have done a pretty good job. This is an 
awfully hard mission to fulfill. This is the hardest job you have 
had to do in all these hearings. {Laughter] 

Now, your first day you didn’t do so bad. 

Mr. Price. Mr. ¢ ‘hairman, if the gentleman from Virginia would 
yield, I think the general ree ognized ‘that fact himself in the second 
sentence of his statement. 
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Mr. Rivers. That is why I say I don’t want to be too hard on the 
general. 

Mr. Price. The general said this, “Since this policy was distributed 
just a little over 1 month ago, | am sure you will understand that 
my presentation will not provide final answers as to how the Air 
Force as the principal implementing agency will carry out the pro- 
gram which has been prescribed by the Department of Defense.” 

Of course, personally [ would like that the Air Force would have 
these answers before the Department of Defense would be so sure of its 
program. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hardy, continue. 

Mr. Harpy. Before I conclude 

Mr. Rivers. I want to recognize Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Harpy. Let me conclude very briefly. I didn’t have any 
purpose at all in casting any aspersions or reflections on the general's 
presentation. 

Mr. Rivers. I know that. 

Mr. Harpy. He was sent here to do a job, and obviously they do 
the best they can. And they use rather mealvy-mouth expressions 
sometimes to try to cover up the things they don’t say. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, we are going to help the general. 

Mr. Harpy. We are going to help him. 

Now this policy thing—and I do want to make this observation 
about it, because as I went through this thing actually it scares me 
half to death, and I am not at all sure I know what it means, and | 
don’t know how in the world the people who have to determine those 
things would know what it means. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that is something we need to study, and 
study very, very carefully, this outline of policy, because it could be 
our complete downfall if somebody gets to operating that thing on the 
basis of some decisions I know have been made. We would just 
get rid of them—turn it over to private industry, no matter what it 
costs. 

It has been done, General. You know it and I know it. And T can 
name several of them for vou. 

General Wuetess. Yes, sir. That is not our intention, I can 
assure vou. 
wf Mr. Harpy. I know that is not vour intention. I don’t mean to 
ascribe anv improper intent. But I am sure concerned about the 
manner in which this thing might work out. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, have vou any questions? 

Mr. Smart. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers Anybody else have any questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to put this in the record at this point: 
Come next fiscal vear, this committee has already been directed to 
assume the responsibility of authorizing whatever weapons systems 
the military will have. 

Before this report of the President’s is completely implemented, it 
might be well if we would write into law that MATS is a weapons 
system, that military airlift is a weapons system, and get that behind 
us. So under the guise of getting the Government out of business, 
we may also get the Air Force out of the weapons system of airlift. 
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So before it is given away or delegated out of business I think it 
might be well, Mr. Smart, if we would consider writing a little defini- 
tion of what airlift is, so that we will have it under the military con- 
trol. And that would help you very much, as you know. And J] am 
sure you would appreciate that. 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers, That would solve a lot of problems that you haven’t 
got solved, 

And if we can do that, we may do just exactly that. Because as the 
law exists now, the Military Air Transport Service, which is the only 
airlift vou have other than the tactical airlift in the Tactical Air Com- 
mand—your 130’s—it could go out of the window immediately. It 
has no standing. It is an executive setup. It is either a Secretary of 
Defense setup or—how is the MATS created? By Executive order or 
secretarial direction? How is the MATS set up? Who set up the 
MATS? 

General WHE Ess. I am just trying to find out. I am not sure of 
the answer to that one specifically. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I say. <A lot of people aren’t even sure 
it exists, as Mr. Gavin pointed out. 

General WHELEss. It was established by Department of Defense 
order. 

Mr. Rivers. I think so. 

Mr. Smart. By the Secretary of Defense, I would presume. 

Mr. Rivers. We may have to look into that. That would help 
you a lot. 

I am not going to sit on this committee and not have any airlift. 
I think we have given General Lemnitzer enough ulcers—whatever 
you call ulcers in a polite term. 

And also the two divisions that you are interested in, General 
Binney. 

(General Binney nods.) 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, let me ask a general question before 
you leave this. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. General, | would like to just clear up one question 
that occurred to me here in connection with this policy—this statement 
we were discussing a moment ago. Was this developed by some high- 
powered outside committee? 

General WHELEss. It was developed by the Department of Defense, 
with inputs from the services to some extent. 

Mr. Harpy. Are you sure that there weren’t some big names, or 
industrial committees that came in with this suggestion? 

General WueEtEss. | don’t think so; no, sir. It was developed——— 

Mr. harpy. We had so many debacles—the one that you had not 
too long ago in the Department of Defense, on this matter of moving 
household goods, because somebody got a brainstorm. 

I was just wondering if this one also might have been generated 
from the outside. 

General WHELEss. No, sir. It was generated in the Department 
of Defense. 

The Presidentially approved airlift policy represents more than a 
DOD position. The nine courses of action were approved by the 
President following an extended discussion of the entire national air- 
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lift problem by the National Security Council. They were approved 
by every member of the NSC as well as the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Air Force believes the DOD policy is compatible with and com- 
lementary to an airlift policy developed independently by the Air 
‘orce which was approved by the Chief of Staff prior to the final DOD 

report. This policy is stated following this discussion. 

As early as April 1959 the Air Force had established the policy that 
the regular intertheater logistics mission should be performed largely 
by the airline industry, subject to modernization and expansion. 
In a reorientation to a primary military hard core role, MATS would 
be freed to a great extent from the regularly scheduled interthreater 
logistics operation, which presently consumes the bulk of its sustained 
capability, peace or war. 

Under existing concepts, large-scale diversion of the MATS fleet 
from its peacetime logistics mission has an adverse effect on con- 
tinuity of the oversea logistics pipeline, which is so vital in main- 
taining our general war posture. 

Even with full activation of the CRAF cargo fleets (disregarding 
the inevitable disruption to the communications and transportation 
systems of the U.S. economy) the airline industry today does not 
possess sufficient capability to take over on short notice the very large, 
and vitally important global resupply mission now performed by 
MATS. In short, MATS cannot maintain the normal intertheater 
logistic mission and simultaneously carry out hard core military de- 
ployments and other urgent missions of any real magnitude. 

In order to take recurring cold war crises in our stride, (1) MATS 
must be instantly available to carry out fast-reaction, short term hard 
core operations; (not requiring a high peacetime activity rate) ; (2) the 
vital intertheater logistics resupply must be maintained, perhaps ex- 
panded, and (3) the entire civil economy cannot be disrupted due to 
sudden withdrawal of a very large portion of civil cargo airlift capacity, 
at the very time the entire Nation must support the emergency effort. 

The Air Force has concluded that the only reasonable way to resolve 
this national problem is through the implementation of the referenced 
courses of action. It is only in this manner that the Nation can 
afford an effective, modernized MATS fleet, simultaneously with a 
rapid growth and modernization of the civil cargo fleets to meet the 
airlift shortages we might face, all of which are “civil-eligible,” as 
opposed to hard core requirements. 


(Attachment 1) 
THe Air Force Pouicy on NATIONAL AIRLIFT 


1. The Air Force recognizes the desirability of developing a greatly expended 
and modernized national airlift capability, particularly a larger civil carzo eapa- 
bility. The Air Force appreciates that the effort to achieve this objective could 
be given favorable impetus throuch increased application of such civil carriers to 
both the wartime and the peacetime military airlift requirement. 

2. At the present time the Air Force has a wartime airlift requirement of major 
magnitude to meet. (The word ‘‘wartime” as used herein and throughout this 
document is intended to include general war, limited war, and periods of heightened 
tension.) As long as the Air Force must rely primarily on its own airlift resources 
to meet the cargo portion of this requirement, it must maintain an adequate airlift 
force and it must operate and exercise this force at a flight activity rate to insure 
that it will be prepared and competent when required. This necessary fiight 
activity rate is at this time of such magnitude that the Air Force is capable of 
meeting a major portion of the military peacetime airlift requirement as a by- 
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product of essential preparedness flight operations. Until and unless the wartime 
airlift requirement which the Air Force must be prepared to meet with military 
airlift is reduced, this situation will continue. Consequently, it is in the national 
interest that civil carrier capability be increased to meet the wartime military 
requirement. Such growth can be encouraged by increased use of civil carriers in 
lifting military cargo and passengers in peacetime, consistent with reasonably 
economic use of MATS. 

3. Use of civil carriers in wartime for military purposes must be contingent upon 
the consummation of suitable agreements and contracts backed by necessary legis- 
lation which would assure the proper performance and availability of civil airlift in 
an emergency under the operational control of the military. 

(a) The required legislation would amend existing law to expand the statutory 
authority of the President to take possession and assume control of transportation 
systems in times of heightened tension or “national emergency,’ as well as in 
“wartime.” 

(b) The contracts should include the following general areas of agreement on 
the part of the civil air carriers: 

(1) That each carrier will equip itself with modern cargo and passenger aircraft 
which the Air Force considers suitable for the airlift to be performed. 

(2) That each carrier will operate into agreed geographic areas and will con- 
tinue to operate under wartime (as defined in paragraph 2 above) conditions if 
determined to be feasible by military authority; further, that each carrier will 
provide in wartime this airlift and such reasonable degree of expanded airlift into 
this and other areas as may be determined to be necessary by military authority. 
For purposes of these contracts, the Secretary of Defense may decide what cireum- 
stances constitute “wartime.” 

(3) That each earrier will obtain from the operating unions and/or individual 
personnel with whom it contracts agreements that all union members or individuals 
will provide required airlift at all times. 

4. Pursuant to the foregoing the Air Force, acting in concert with the civil 
carriers, should restudy carefully, as a first step toward the national airlift objec- 
tive, the extent of application of civil carriers to the military wartime task. 
This should be done as follows: 

(a) Reevaluate, on a continuing basis, the magnitude of the total wartime 
airlift requirement. This requirement should be met with all available airlift 
resources, military and civilian. This consideration fixes the size of the combined 
effort of military and civil carriers. 

(b) Aseertain the willingness and capability of the civil operators to guarantee 
the availability of airlift of the type, and on the time schedule, required, particu- 
larly that which is suitable for regular scheduling. Provided suitable guarantees 
are forthcoming, allocate to the civil carriers as much of the total as they can 
supply consistent with paragraph 4(c) below. This consideration fixes the up- 
per level of civil participation. 

(c) Since civil air carrier availability is not as certain as a military force in its 
response to an emergency, the Air Force will identify those wartime operations 
which are of a character demanding the use of military airlift. This consideration 
fixes the minimum level of military participation. The operations in question are: 

(1) Those requiring such quick reaction as to necessitate a force in continuous 
state of readiness, such as emergency positioning of support personnel and equip- 
ment in anticipation of maximum effort operations, and deployment of initial 
elements of strategic and tactical units. 

(2) Those requiring extensive military training. 

(3). Those of such a sensitive nature as to require military discipline and 
security. 

5. At such time as civil air carriers are committed to the military wartime 
requirement on a scale permitting reduction in the Military Air Transport Service 
commitment, the Air Force should redefine the wartime mission of MATS and 
reduce the MATS peacetime flight activity rate. Civil carriers should then 
assume a greater portion of the military peacetime air traffic load. Under this 
arrangement a greater proportion of MATS fiying activity would be devoted to 
the objective of quick reaction. MATS, however, must continue to participate 
in channel traffic, to the degree required: 

(a) To keep the worldwide operating capability alive. 

(b) To utilize gainfully those flying hours, over and above that required for 
exercises and local training, which must be flown to keep its activity rate up to 
the level necessary to meet that part of the wartime requirement beyond civil 
capabilitv and/or commitment. 
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6. The Air Force will participate in and support any joint military/civil pro- 
gram which is consistent with the policy set forth herein and which has as its 
purpose the enhancement of fhe Nation’s military arid commercial posture through 
improvement of the overall airlift capability. In this connection the Air Forte 
is prepared at this time to support transport and engine development oriented 
toward joint military/civil application. Any cargo aircraft developed as a joint 
military/civil project must possess certain minimum operational characteristics 
in order to be capable of accomplishing its military mission. The minimum 
characteristics required by the Air Force include payload/range capability of 
40,000 pounds/4,000 nautical miles when operating from 5,000-foot. runways. The 
airplane should possess truck bed height straight-in loading, a side loading cargo 
door, integral loading equipment, level floor, and an optional air delivery capa- 
bility. 

7. Movement of military personnel and cargo by civil airlines should be in- 
creased as early as the foregoing policy will permit. 

8. MATS should be modernized as rapidly as possible consistent with resources 
available for all weapon systems. 


(Attachment 2) 
IMPLEMENTING PROCEDURES 


1. Secure from the Chief of Staff, the Secretary of the Air Force, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the Secretary of Defense approval of these statements of policy. 

2. Following such approval, release these statements for public information. 

3. Implement action to obtain necessary legislative safeguards, appropriate 
coordination with Government agencies and contracts with civil carriers. 

4. Obtain from the Joint Chiefs of Staff a realistic appraisal of airlift require- 
ments during general war, limited war, and periods of heightened tension, based 
upon a revised strategy and joint war plan, taking into account bomb damage 
considerations and the revised mobilization base concept (JCS 2101/366). This 
appraisal should give due cognizance to the steady and rapid growth trend in the 
use of airlift by both military and civil agencies. Further, the appraisal should 
give due recognition to not only the ton-mile requirements, but also the airframe 
requirements and the war readiness utilization rate of the military transport force. 

(JCS 2016/95 is current statement of requirements.) 

5. Establish with FAA and the civil carriers a program oriented toward joint 
military/civil development of a new cargo aircraft. 

6. In alinement with the objectives of this policy, the Air Force will review the 
assignment of an air transport mission to designated reserve forces, along with 
appropriate equipment, to augment DOD wartime airlift requirements. 


Mr. Harpy. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. You must remember——— 

General WHELEss. And no committee. 

Mr. Rivers. The Military Air Transport Service has been under 
fire from a jillion sources. 

General WHELEss. It has. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the Hoover Commission even recommended 
against it. If they didn’t, they are the only people who haven’t. 

I know the U.S. Chamber of Commerce either has or started to. 

Mr. Harpy. I thought maybe this might have been generated from 
industrial sources. 

Mr. Rivers. Because I had some correspondence on it from the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. They did take out after them. And 
the oldest chamber of commerce in America, which is mine in Charles- 
ton, took issue with them. And other chambers of commerce. | 
know that is one organization that didn’t help you. 

We want to help you. Let’s get to the next witness. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest, to accommodate a 
personal situation, we proceed out of order on item 9 of the agenda, 
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and that Admiral Cooper, as the first witness, be permitted to present 
Navy organic airlift. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Admiral Cooper. 

Admiral Cooper. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, Admiral Cooper. 

Admiral Cooper. May I say I appreciate this opportunity to—— 

Mr. Rivers. We have your biography already in the record, 
don’t we? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Admiral. 

Admiral Cooprr. Yes, sir. 

‘The biography referred to above is as follows:) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Rear Admiral Cooper was born in Salt Lake City, Utah, October 1, 1904. He 
graduated from the Naval Academy and was commissioned an ensign on June 2, 
1927. After graduating from the Naval Academy, Rear Admiral Cooper served 
aboard the battleship California, before designation as a naval avistor in 1930. 
From this date until April 1941, when he reported to the American Embassy in 
London, he served in numerous fighter, observation, and _patrol-type squadrons. 
While attached to the American Embassy, Rear Admiral Cooper served as special 
naval observer to the fleet air arm in the United Kingdom and later with the 
fleet air arm in the Middle East. When the United States entered World War II 
in December 1941, he was on duty in London with the British Admiralty as a 
technical adviser. He next served in the Bureau of Aeronautics and the Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air). From August 1943 to March 1945 
he served ws executive officer of the escort carrier U.S.S. San Jacinto (CVL 30). 
The San Jacinio participated as a unit of Task Forces 38 and 58, and was awarded 
the Presidential Unit Citation. He was awarded the Silver Star Medal for con- 
spicuous gallantry and intrepidity during the Marianas, Palau, Leyte, and Luzon 
campaigns. He holds the Bronze Star Medal for meritorious operations against 
the Japanese. After World War IT he served: As commanding officer of several 
naval air stations; on the staff of the National War College, Washington, D.C.; 
and on the staff of Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, Europe, with head- 
quarters in Paris. More recently he has served as commanding officer of the 
attack carrier Midway, Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics and comman- 
der, Carrier Division 6. 

Admiral Cooper. In considering air transportation for the Navy, 
and indeed for all the services, readiness of military forces-in-being 
to meet the immediate needs of D-day is the only valid basis for de- 
termining size, composition, and operation of‘our military forces in 
peacetime. Subordination of readiness for war to measures appro- 
priate only for peace is not sound. Our forces and requirements are 
based on readiness for war. We must never lose sight of that fact. 


(Chart IT) 


Now, what is the importance of airlift to the combat readiness of 
the Navy and Marine Corps? 

Although certain places in the world are always more critical than 
others from the standpoint of possible hostilities involving the United 
States, we cannot afford to maintain military forces and equipment in 
all these critical areas, nor in many other places where they may be 
required. We must be able to position our strength at any required 
location or locations in a minimum of time in order to prevent hos- 
tilities or to gain an initial advantage should war break out. We 
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also must be able to augment and supply them quickly to increase the 
effectiveness of the forces deployed. 

We consider, therefore, that the Navy and the Marine Corps must 
depend to a great extent on air logistic support. 
Now, what are the categories of airlift service as we see it in the 


Navy? 
(Chart ITT) 


Wartime airlift required by the Navy and the Marine Corps falls 
into two basic categories: First, common service airlift; and second, 
organic airlift. 

The first category, common service airlift, is that service which 
satisfies the common or similar needs of all of its users. It uses 
standardized equipment for preplanned operations and serves points 
of common interest. 

It is best suited for predictable requirements of supply and resupply 
along established routes. While common carriers are not incapable 
of providing some special service, this common service is most effec- 
tively used where space and reservations have been preallocated and 
established routes and schedules are adhered to. It is the kind of 
service provided by and most appropriate for MATS and commercial 
operators. Since in wartime MATS is expected to coordinate com- 
mercial service for military operational requirements, all common 
service requirements for the Navy are considered as MATS require- 
ments. These requirements have been discussed in detail by previous 
speakers. 

The second category of airlift required by the Navy is organic 
airlift. Organic airlift is that airlift assigned to and forming an essen- 
tial part of a military organization. It is designed primarily to serve 
the unique needs of the particular organization. 

Fleet organic airlift, therefore, is provided by fleet tactical support 
squadrons which are integral parts of the fleet commands to be sup- 
ported; composed of personnel and equipment completely under the 
control and direction of the commanders of the operational units. 
Fleet tactical support squadrons are instantly responsive to the com- 
mander’s requirements. They are trained and equipped to meet the 
peculiar needs of the command. They are completely familiar with 
the day-to-day operational requirements of that command. Without 
accepting a reduction in military readiness, there can be no divided 
control of the personnel, equipment, employment,’organization, train- 
ing, or method of task accomplishment. 


(Chart IV) 


The need for such organic airlift units in the Navy and Marine 
Corps was recognized by Congress in the National Security Act of 
1947, part of which I will quote: 

All naval aviation shall be integrated with the naval service as part thereof 
within the Department of the Navy. Naval aviation shall consist of combat 
and service and training forces, and includes land-based naval aviation air trans- 
port essential for naval operations * * * 

Pursuant to this law the Navy and Marine Corps maintain tactical 
support aircraft and have established, as integral components of Navy 
and Marine commands, organic airlift forces. In discussing organic 
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airlift, the Navy and Marine Corps will be treated separately. I will 
review the Navy portion. Major General Binney will review the 
Marine Corps portion. 

(Chart V) 


With regard to Navy organic airlift, I will break my discussion into. 
four parts. 

First, those wartime tasks which require organic airlift. 

Second, the forces necessary to perform those tasks. 

Third, the forces we actually have. 

Fourth, how these forces are organized. 


(Chart VI) 


The tasks are basically fine in number: 

The supply and resupply of nuclear weapons. 

Delivery of personnel and material to bases not served by other 
means. 

Deployment of specialized units. 

Air evacuation. 

Command and administrative functions. 

Supply and resupply of nuclear weapons: Immediate and continu- 
ing airlift will be urgently required for supply and resupply of nuclear 
weapons and components to naval forces upon the outbreak of hostili- 
ties or upon mobilization. The transportation of these weapons 
from storage sites to the unpredictable location of a carrier task 
force, or to single ships underway—(and they can move 700 miles in 
24 hours—requires a thoroughly trained, responsive, air logistics 
organization. The final delivery point may be unknown, or withheld 
for security reasons, when the airlift commences. Only flexible 
organic airlift units under complete and continuing control of the 
fleet commanders can do the job properly. 

Delivery of personnel and material to bases not served by other 
means: It is manifest that common airlift service cannot be provided 
everywhere, at all times. Organie airlift must provide such service 
to meet naval requirements under certain circumstances—to move 
personnel and material from the dropoff point on MATS routes— 
to supply ships at sea and in remote anchorages—to transport person- 
nel and material in unforeseen emergencies thus assuring combat 
readiness. 

It is this type of lift, largely unpredictable, which is of utmost 
importance to naval operations. The mobility of the fleet entails 
operations in widely dispersed areas, avoiding as much as possible, 
stockpiling at logistic support points. This means continuing deliv- 
ery of air transportable items to a fleet on the move. It means varying 
routes of delivery and time of delivery. It necessitates carrier-on- 
board delivery, a technique that has greatly enhanced carrier resup- 
ply and accordingly, combat readiness. 

Our long range organic aircraft provide the feeder lines so essential 
to the on-board delivery capability. 

Despite the best efforts of the most competent people, it will always 
be true that unexpected and urgent demands will occur requiring 
critical parts and skilled personnel. To supply these needs is a key 
element in the successful operation of our seagoing forces. With 
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long range organic airlift and carrier-on-board delivery aircraft 
responsible to the fleet commander. This key element is available. 

Deployment of specialized units: The Navy maintains many 
specialized units ready to be deploved anywhere in the world to 
perform a variety of tasks. Such units as underwater demolition 
teams, special units for the maintenance of atomic weapons and 
advanced underseas weapons, advance units of Seabee battalions, 
apecial intelligence teams and specialized maintenance teams, are 
the types of units to which I am referring. 

The need for these teams, and the location of the need, varies with 
circumstances. These units vary greatly in type and amount of 
equipment and in numbers of personnel—and can be altered in size 
and equipment to fit the particular need. The operational com- 
mander of our forces must be able to dispatch them wherever needed, 
and retain control to the extent that they may be shifted rapidly from 
one location to another, or alternate missions assigned. The imme- 
diate airlift of these units is essential to the suecess of military 
operations. 

Air evacuation: Although no specific requirements have been 
established for this task since it is a MATS responsibility, some 
unanticipated air evacuation will unquestionably be required. 
MATS service cannot be expected to be available in all areas at all 
times. Organic airlift will have to fill such a need as it arises, 
normally as a feeder to established MATS air evacuation terminals. 

Command and administrative functions: The exercise of command 
and administration, in peace as well as in war, involves considerable 
travel by important civilian and military officials and key staff 
personnel. The inspection of forces and the gaining of on-the-spot 
knowledge necessary for important decisionmaking is essential. 
Organic airlift of the fleet support squadrons, along with other air- 
craft assigned to the major commands and bases, are well placed for 
these purposes. 

(Chart VIT) 


Now to the second part of my discussion. What forces are neces- 
sary to assure the accomplishment of the preceding tasks? Again, 
it is emphasized that the preceding tasks are unpredictable. Aircraft 
necessary to assure emergency or quick response services are of 
utmost importance. 

Aircraft needs for organic airlift fall into two broad categories: 

(Flash R6D:) Long range transport aircraft not requiring an air- 
craft carrier capability. 

(Flash TF-1:) And medium range aircraft suitable for operations 
on aircraft carriers. 


(Chart VIIT) 


This chart shows our estimated wartime requirements for the long 
range, conservative speed aircraft of the R-6D type. Our estimated 
requirements on D-day are for approximately 75 of this tvpe aircraft, 
the counterpart of the Air Force C-118. This estimate is gained from 
the experience of World War II, Korea, Taiwan and Lebanon, backed 
by the considered opinion of the best professional talent in the Navy. 
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As you can see, aircraft requirements are broken down into five 
categories: 

The Red, aircraft for nuclear weapon supply and resupply; 

The Blue, aircraft for specialized unit and personnel deployments; 

The Yellow, aircraft for the transport of urgently required material ; 

The Green, aircraft that would be in a maintenance status; 

And the Orange, aircraft used for the training of replacement pilots 
and crewmen. 

As would be expected our aircraft requirements peak on D-plus 2 
days through D-plus 5 days—-at a little over 100 aircraft. This is 
primarily a result of immediate requirements for the deployment of 
personnel and specialized units as previously discussed. Thereafter, 
our quick response requirements for organic airlift decline and level 
off at approximately 75 long-range-type aircraft—R-6D’s or the 
equivalent. Less than the peak requirement is accepted on the basis 
that other aircraft with a lesser capability than the R-6D could fill 
the gap during the peak emergency period. 

Mr. Rivers. Now that red line up there are your R-6D’s? 

Admiral Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And that represents a requirement of 75 or 100 
aircraft? 

Admiral Coorrer. This is the cumulative total, sir, the top line. 

Mr. Rivers. That red chart up there represents the accumulated 
total—— 

Admiral Coorrr. The top line, which is red. 

Mr. River. That is right. 

Admiral Cooper. Is the accumulated total requirements for the 
five items that I have mentioned. 

Mr. Rivers. Accumulated total. 

Admiral Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. All R-6D’s. 

Admiral Coorrr. For the movement of atomic weapons, for the 
movement of people— 

Mr. Rivers. That is your total requirement for the Navy? 

Admiral Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And that total requirement is how much? 

Admiral Cooper. We asked for 75 and we could use 100. But 
100 only peak during that time, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. Well how many do you have now? 

Admiral Cooper. We have—— 

Mr. Rivers. Is that classified? 

Admiral Cooprr. No, sir. R-6D’s: I think we have 17. 

Mr. Rivers. How many? 

Admiral Cooprr. Seventeen. 

Mr. Rivers. Seventeen? 

Admiral Cooprr. Let me check that. 

Mr. Rivers. So you are only about 60 short, aren’t you? 

Admiral Cooper. That is right, ves, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. In other words, you got about one-fourth of your 
minimum need. 

Admiral Cooprr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And one-eighth—one-seventh of vour wartime need. 

Admiral Cooprr. That is right. 
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Mr. Rivers. I| just wanted to get that. 
Mr. Harpy. You are not in as good shape as the Air Foree and 
MATS. 

Admiral Cooprr. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So you are just pinpointing the fact that we can meet 
our hard core requirements without any trouble, as General Wheless 
has told us? 

Admiral Cooprrr. I should point out, sir, that we do have the R5D. 
And though it doesn’t do the job as well, it does help. 

Mr. Rivers. How many of those do you have? 

Admiral Coorsr. I would like to be accurate on this, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Be accurate on all of them, as far as |] am concerned. 
|Laughter.} I don’t mind accuracy, you know. 

Admiral Coorrer. This will be shown again, sir. There are a total 
of 129 R5D’s. 

Mr. Rivers. You have 129 R5D’s. 

Admiral Cooprrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. How old are they? 

Mr. Rivers. I know how old they are. They came out in 1943. 

Admiral Coorrer. The first R5D’s came out in 19438. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what I was thinking. 

Mr. Rivers. The R5D’s came out in 1943. 

So you are in a good condition to fight World War III with World 
War II shotguns. 

Admiral Cooper. We are prepared |Laughter.] 

Mr. Rivers. Now go ahead, Admiral. 


(Chart LX) 


Admiral Cooper. Although it is recognized this study is primarily 
concerned with the large, long-range type of aircraft of our organic 
airlift, that part of our organic airlift known as carrier-on-board 
delivery, or COD, is of such importance to the Navy it warrants some 
mention. 

Our COD aircraft are a part of the overall air transport system. 
The long-range aircraft are the first link, delivering the material or 
personnel from one shore base to another. 

For example, this chart indicates how MATS flights can terminate 
at Rota or Port Lyautey where Navy fleet tactical support aircraft 
can continue the airlift to various locations such as Sardinia, Sicily, 
Crete, Cyprus or others. The final destination is then linked by 
carrier-on-board delivery aircraft when fleet requirements dictate. 
The actual destination may be a ship within the task force other than 
the carrier. In this case a helicopter is the final link in a complete 
transportation system that may have started within the continental 
United States by Quicktrans to Norfolk and thence to Rota or Port 
Lyautey via MATS. 

(Chart X) 


An analysis similar to that conducted for long-range transports, in- 
dicates a requirement within our organic airlift organization, that is, 
the fleet tactical support squadrons—for 48 carrier-on-board de- 
livery aircraft based on the characteristics of the aircraft currently 
used for this purpose, the Grumman TF-1. It has a relatively short 
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range and is restricted in lift capability. In addition to those assigned 
the Fleet Tactical Support Squadrons this chart gives our total require- 
ment for this type of aircraft. 

The need for a longer range, greater payload carrier-on-board 
delivery aircraft has long been recognized. Studies have indicated 
such an aircraft is feasible and compatible with carrier operations. 
The urgency of this requirement, however, has not successfully com- 
peted with higher priority requirements in our budget. In the event 
that we advance to a larger, longer range COD aircraft, our require- 
ments will of course be reevaluated. 

Having looked at our tasks, and the numbers of aircraft required 
to accomplish these tasks, what forces do we actually have in being, 
both with the active fleet and with the Selected Air Reserve Forces, 
to meet our organic airlift requirements? 

It will be recalled our requirements were for 75 R6D-type oper- 
ating aircraft or the equivalent, and 48 carrier-on-board delivery, 


or COD aircraft. 
(Chart XI) 


This chart shows four-engine and COD aircraft assigned to our 
Fleet Tactical Support Squadrons. This is our current capability. 
In the active squadrons—— 

Mr. Rivers. You ought to either call them COB or COD. 

Admiral Cooper. COD. 

Mr. Rivers. You ought to call them that, instead of carried-on- 
board. 

Admiral Cooper. COD. 

Mr. Rivers. Because that is what the difference is. One place you 
refer to them as ‘‘carrier-on-board” and the other COD, don’t you? 

Admiral Cooper. They are the same airplanes, 

Mr. Rivers. The same airplanes. 

Admiral Cooprrr. Yes, sir, just a different name. 

Mr. Rivers. COD means “carrier on deck”’. 

Admiral Cooper. Carrier on deck, that is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Carrier on deck. 

Admiral Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And COB is the same airplane. 

Admiral Cooper. The same one. 

Mr. Rivers. So by using “COB” and “COD” on the other, you 
get us a little mixed up. 

Admiral Cooprrr. | apologize. They are the same airplanes. 

Mr. Rivers. The same thing. 

Admiral Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Because I have ridden on them. 

Admiral Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Admiral. 

Admiral Cooper. In the Active Squadrons there are 17 R6D’s and 
10 R5D’s. Assigned to the Reserve Squadrons there are 35 R5D’s. 
There are 32 COD aircraft assigned to or available to the Organic 
Air Lift units. 

The primary function of all peacetime operations of the active 
Fleet Tactical Support Squadrons is two-fold; to support fleet oper- 
ations, and to maintain a high state of readiness of both personnel 
and equipment. All of their operations are nonroutine. They go 
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anywhere at anytime on an “on call’ basis. They are immediately 
responsive to the needs of the deployed forces, for joint training of 
Fleet and Marine combat units, as well as for general lift supplement- 
ate and commercial airlift. 

Mr. Harpy. Where are the rest of these R5D’s you mentioned a 
while ago, Admiral? 

Admiral Cooper. Sir? 

Mr. Harpy. Didn’t you give us a bigger number for R5D’s? 

Admiral Cooper. These are the ones that are in the Tactical Sup- 
port Squadrons. I will have a breakdown for this later on, sir. 

These squadrons also supervise and monitor the Fleet Tactical 
Support Squadrons of the Selected Air Reserve during their annual 
active-duty-for-training periods. 

Mr. Rivers. I think one good thing that this committee could do 
is to require the military to have one designation of aircraft. [Laugh- 
ter.| Either the R5D or the C——— 

Mr. Harpy. C-54. 

Mr. Rivers. That would be the finest contribution we could make. 

Admiral Coorrr. We are getting along that way pretty good, sir. 
But I am a rather old dog, and it is hard for me to learn these new 
names. 

Mr. Rivers. It wouldn’t be difficult for you to learn “C-—54” and 
“C-118.” 

Admiral Cooprr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I learned it, so I think you could learn it. 

Instead of the R5D, the F4U, the SNJ and SNB—we may even 
get to the SOB before long. [Laughter] 

Admiral Cooprr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And they get you confused. 

What is an SNB? That is Beechcraft, isn’t it? 

Admiral Cooper. An SNB is a Beechcraft. 

Mr. Rivers. Beechcraft. 

But the committee doesn’t know that. The Air Force calls it a 
C45. 

Admiral Cooprr. That is a Beechcraft, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what the Air Force calls it. 

Admiral Cooprr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Ask them. They will tell you. And they have got 
all kinds of things like that we can learn. [Laughter.] 

We ought to make it unified. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, it is better to keep us confused, you see? 

Mr. Rivers. What is an F4U? That is a Corsair? 

Admiral Coorrr. That is a Chance Vought, Corsair fighter. 

Mr. Rivers. What is an F8U? 

Admiral Cooper. That is a Crusader, Chance Vought fighter. 

Mr. Rivers. What is an A5D? 

Admiral Cooper. There is no A5D, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, if you had one, what would it be? [Laughter.] 

Admiral Coorer. The A5D would be the fifth model attack air- 
craft built by the Douglas Corp. 

Mr. Rivers. A Douglas liner? 

Admiral Cooprr. Yes, sir. 

(Mr. Smart aside to the chairman.) 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s go, Admiral. You caught me fine. 
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Go ahead, Admiral. 

Admiral Cooper. The aircraft of the selected Reserve units are 
immediately available for augmentation of the fleet tactical support 
squadrons in the event of mobilization. Their initial task is to provide 
lift for other selected Reserve components to their active duty assign- 
ment stations in the event of war. In peacetime, these 35 aircraft 
provide the means of training over 600 pilots. These pilots, with 
their crewmen, are immediately available for active duty upon 
mobilization. In addition to the training function performed in 
peacetime, these aircraft and crews move other selected Reserve 
Forces to fleet facilities for their annual ‘‘active-duty-for-training”’ 
periods, or when selected reservists participate in fleet exercises. 
These 35 aircraft materially increase the combat readiness potential 
of the active forces. 

Carrier-on-board delivery aircraft, as previously explained, provide 
the link between the shore bases and the operating forces at sea. In 
peacetime, as with the four-engine transports, their job is to support 
fleet operations, while maintaining a high standard of readiness with 
regard to both personnel and equipment. 

I would like to put in a word on aircraft utilization, utilization in 
the sense of flight hours flown per aircraft per day. 

The peacetime utilization planned for and obtained by military 
transport aircraft in general, and organic airlift in particular, has 
frequently been compared unfavorably with that obtained by com- 
mercial operators. In examining this matter, it is important that 
several points be considered: 

First, organic transport aircraft, similar to other military equip- 
ment, are in existence primarily to meet war requirements. 

Second, they are not operated in peacetime to “turn a profit.”’ 

Third, they are operated to combine the training of flight and 
maintenance crews with fleet support services to assure a blanced, 
efficient airlift force-in-being. 

Higher utilization could be obtained if we increased personnel 
beyond that considered necessary in peacetime. This would require 
more funds for operation and maintenance, but would increase current 
airlift capability. 

The present utilization rate of the Navy’s long range organic airlift 
transport aircraft is slightly over 2 hours per day. This compares 
favorably with the organic airlift of the other services. However, it 
should not be compared with the utilization of MATS aircraft. 
MATS squadrons have a higher crew ratio, and the very nature of 
their operations requires higher utilization to assure overall efficiency. 

Mr. Rivers. Right there, let me ask—-you are making a fine 
statement—-say that MATS requires a higher minimum utilization 
authorization. Do you agree with MATS appraisal of the minimum 
authorization for the hours of utilization to keep current? I think 
it is 5 hours. 

Admiral Cooper. It is about 5 hours; yes, sir. 

I would agree with that. As long as they have twice as many 
people to keep these airplanes—to maintain their status, I think they 
should have that many hours. 

Mr. Rivers. You think that is the minimum they should be 
required? 
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Admiral Coorrr. I would certainly put it as a minimum rather 
than as a maximum. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that, sir? 

Admiral Coorrer. I would put it as a minimum rather than as a 
maximum. 

Mr. Rivers. So you agree with their appraisal of what thev need? 

Admiral Coorerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. To keep current? 

Admiral CoorEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Admiral. 

Admiral Cooper. Utilization of about 2 hours per dav for our 
fleet tactical support aircraft is considered sound and is adequate to 
assure well-trained crews. Under wartime conditions, utilization 
will immediately increase to approximately 8 hours per day based on 
organic airlift requirements. This increased utilization is achieved by 
augmenting active duty personnel, including crew ratio per aircraft, 
with selected reservists. 

It is this increased utilization rate that specifically reflects our 
emergency capability in times of mobilization. Our mobilization 
potential is largely dependent on the selected reservists, both for 
increased utilization and for increased numbers of available aircraft. 
During peacetime these aircraft are dispersed among 18 naval air 
stations and are under the control of the Chief of Naval Air Reserve 
Training. Within 24 hours after mobilization these aircraft, and 
the crews trained in these aircraft, will be carrying out preassigned 
war missions, and reporting to preassigned fleet commanders. — In- 
dividuals know where they are to go and what they are todo. They 
carry a set of mobilization orders in their pocket while performing 
their civilian jobs. 

Our tasks, aircraft requirements and aircraft capabilities to meet 
these tasks have been discussed. Now what is the framework in 
which we operate? What is the organization? 

This chart shows the organization of our fleet tactical support squad- 
rons. As may be seen, they are directly under the fleet commanders. 
They are under his direct military command and operational control 
the same as one of his aircraft carriers or an anti-submarine warfare 
patrol plane squadron. This type of organization minimizes the 
administrative overhead of the support units. 

The three fleet tactical support squadrons are based at Barbers 
Point in Hawaii, Port Lyautey in Morocco, and at Patuxent River in 
Maryland. Detachments of the three parent squadrons are located 
in other areas. 

In the event of mobilization, the reserve squadrons will be inte- 
grated within the three fleet tactical support squadrons, as indicated 
at the bottom of the chart. 

The broken lines indicate the chain of command from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff through the unified commanders if events of sufficient 
urgency requiring centralized control should arise. 

The importance the Navy places on giving our fleet commander 
the personnel and equipment he requires and the complete control 
over their employment cannot be overemphasized. Each squadron 
is an integral part of the fleet to which it is assigned and is in all 
respects under the direct control of the commander in chief of that 
fleet. This decentralization has been a matter of evolution within 
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the Navy. Previously, centralized control was held in the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, with only limited control by the fleet com- 
manders over the use of their organic transport aircraft. Experience 
with this system at the outbreak of the Korean war indicated that the 
only way to insure responsiveness to fleet needs was to place control 
of the squadrons directly under the fleet commanders. 

Before concluding, I will touch briefly on two subjects which are 
pertinent. 

First, Navy participation in MATS, and, second, a look at the 
Navy’s four-engine aircraft which are not an integral part of our 
fleet tactical support squadrons, or organic airlift. 

The Navy participates in MATS pursuant to Department of De- 
fense directives. Personnelwise, the Navy contributes five complete 
squadrons, and is represented on the various air staffs. The only 
expense to the Navy is the pay and allowances of these personnel, 
totaling about 4,000 officers and enlisted men. The Navy squadrons 
fly MATS aircraft, operate and train under MATS regulations, but 
the personnel are administratively controlled by the Navy. These 
Navy-manned squadrons, the same as the Air Force squadrons in 
MATS, provide common user service airlift as directed by the com- 
mander of MATS in support of Department of Defense requirements. 

This last chart provides a complete inventory of four-engine trans- 
ports as of March 1, 1960, broken down into what might be called 
functional categories. 

The organic airlift of the active and reserve tactical support squad- 
rons need no further explanation. It should be noted, however, that 
all R6D aircraft are assigned to the fleet tactical support squadrons. 

The nine aircraft assigned to operational units for combat support 
purposes are used for the accomplishment of day-to-day operational 
requirements. Most of these aircraft are assigned to commanders in 
remote areas not served regularly by MATS, or in areas that make it 
infeasible to call upon fleet tactical support aircraft. 

The 19 aircraft assigned to shore activities are for use of command 
and staff personnel, or for special purposes. For example, in this 
latter category are two aircraft assigned to a special geodetic survey 
project. 

The seven R7V’s or Constellations shown for training are listed 
because they do have an emergency transport capability. These air- 
craft are being used to give basic training to pilots and crews of the 
fleet airborne early warning squadrons and the barrier squadrons 
of the Atlantic and Pacific extensions of the DEW line. This elimi- 
nates the need for basic training in the operational aircraft themselves 
WV-2, and thus saves wear and tear on highly complicated and very 
expensive aircraft. 

The aircraft shown under overhaul, 30 in number, include those in 
transit to or from overhaul, those awaiting overhaul, and those in a 
pool status upon completion of overhaul. 

Finally, there are 36 aircraft assigned to other services, 35 to the 
Marines and 1 to the Coast Guard. 

It should be noted that of the total, including those in a nonoperat- 
ing status and those assigned to other services, all but 22 are of such 
vintage that their capabilities are extremely limited for transoceanic 
flying. Our transport pilots refer to them as ‘‘cats and dogs.” 
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In concluding, gentlemen, a word on future procurement of airlift. 
The Navy does not have a transport of any type in the “buy” for the 
future. That includes carrier-on-board delivery aircraft. So you see 
how much we are dependent on MATS. 

And this, gentlemen, concludes my presentation. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, do you say you only have 22 planes that are 
capable of flying the ocean? 

Admiral Coorer. Mr. Chairman, the capability of the R5D, or the 
C-—54, is limited in the kind of ocean flying it can do. It can fly across 
the ocean. 

Mr. Rivers. I have flown the Pacific in one. 

Admiral Cooper. That is right, if you reduce the cargo carried, 
that is, the weight-lifting. They fly. They have no trouble. That is 
right. They are not pressurized. 

Mr. Rivers. For years and years and years, that is all MATS 
had on their routes. 

Admiral Cooper. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, the R7V—what does the ‘“‘V” stand for? 
Lockheed? 

Admiral Coorrr. Lockheed. 

Mr. Rivers. That is easy to understand. ‘V”’ stands for Lockheed. 

Admiral Cooper. That is correct. [Laughter.] 

It is a derivative—as you recall, when the Lockheed Vega 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Admiral Coorrr. There used to be a “V”’ in it. 

Mr. Rivers. Like the “PT” is the Neptune. [Laughter.] 

I know more about them than you thought, though, Admiral. 

Admiral Coorer. You know more about it than most people, Mr. 
Chairman. [Laughter.| 

Mr. Rivers. And that is on the record, Sam. 

Mr. Gavin. You are going to be all right if you keep on that way. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral, we are just getting ready to congratulate 
you on a fine statement. 

Admiral Coorrer. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the requirements of the Navy are verv well— 
that is a good document. I have only one question. 

With the inventories that you have given us—and I think you made 
a fine statement, as I have said here—if for any reason the hard core 
requirement was having difficulty being met by MATS, these planes 
would be an implementation to the immediate moving of your hard 
core requirements? 

Admiral Cooprr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that a fair 

Admiral Coorrer. To the extent of their capability, they would be 
used, ves, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. They would be. 

So they would be held to a great measure, other than those com- 
mitted to MATS. 

I didn’t understand that you said that you had any planes com- 
mitted to MATS. 

Admiral Cooper. We do not have any committed to MATS. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t have any committed to MATS? 
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Admiral Cooprr. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. They would be kind of a reserve for hard-core move- 
ment? 

Mr. Smart. No. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that right? 

Mr. Harpy. No. 

Admiral Cooprer. They are—— 

Mr. Rivers. They are not designated, but they could be used. 

Mr. Smart. I believe not. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me--so I can get off the track — — 

Mr. Smarr. On the track: As I understand it, for all of your aircraft 
you have very definite missions committed to them? 

Admiral Coorrr. This is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Mr. Smarr. And MATS would have no capability to take care of 
your requirements? 

Admiral Cooprrr. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Mr. Smarr. So your planes cannot be allocated to augment the 
capability of MATS in the time of emergency? 

Admiral Cooprr. No. 

Mr. Rivers. So in response to my question, then, none of these 
planes could be used for hard-core movements which MATS has 
referred to? 

Admiral Cooper. Not without sacrificing the job for which they 
were intended to be used. 

Mr. Rivers. Because they have a job which is equally as vital. 

Admiral Cooper. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. To your mobilization— 

Admiral Cooprr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. D-day requirements. 

Admiral Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that right? 

Mr. Smart. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I wanted to get in the record. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, in that connection—now, Admiral, you spoke 
of having some R5D’s to fall back on to help make up this deficienc y; 
and R6D’s. But you have them assigned. You would have to take 
them back from the Coast Guard; wouldn’t you? 

Admiral Cooper. We would have to take one back. 

Mr. Smart. That is the only one they have—one to the Coast 
Guard. 

Mr. Harpy. Who had the 35 

Mr. Rivers. The Marines. 

Mr. Harpy. The Marines. How are you going to get any from the 
Marine Corps? They are going to be oc cupied, too, aren’t they? 

Admiral Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So you are going to have a sweet time beefing your 
requirement up with those. 

Admiral Cooper. That is right, Mr. Hardy. It is a question of 
priorities, again. 

Mr. Rivers. Well the Marines 

Admiral Cooprrer. These planes 
of requirements. 








every single plane we have is full 
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Mr. Rivers. Well, the Marines are one of your allies, aren’t they? 
[Laughter.] 

Admiral Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean you wouldn’t take one of your best friend’s 
planes, would you? 

Admiral Cooper. No, sir. We would share them, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So the only place you could get any of them would be 
from these reservists. 

Admiral Cooper. The reserve units are our primary source, ves, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And, as you said, in your fine statement, every one of 
those reserves carries his orders in his back pocket. 

Admiral Cooper. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. So he knows exactly what he is to do. 

Admiral Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And the planes in which they may be assigned. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, | have forgotten. Maybe—I would 
like to find out, since the Navy has to rely considerably on these 
R5D’s, which is the old DC—4’s—I have ridden in them lots of times, 
too, but it is not too happy a flight over the ocean in one of them. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. I just wonder how many of them the Air Force still 
has on active duty. 

Do you have many in the MATS fleet——— 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t have any in the MATS fleet. 

Mr. Harpy. General 

General Hester. We have none in the organized transport units in 
the MATS fleet. 

Mr. Harpy. I was thinking—I congratulate—— 

General Hester. But we have the C—54 in use in a similar manner 
to the Navy figure. I will find the figure for you. 

Mr. Rivers. You have them in your SAM squadrons. 

Mr. Harpy. You got a few of them in there. They come in handy 
in that spot sometimes. 

Could I ask just a couple of short questions here, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Incidentally, we are going to meet at 2 o’clock. 

Ask General Binney to come back. That will finish us up. 

Mr. Harpy. On page 7 of your statement you referred to where 
vou had to say that some anticipated air evacuation will undoubtedly 
be required, and then you pointed out that, “MATS service cannot 
be expected to be available in all areas at all times.” 

I think we all recognize that situation. 

Would that be—wouldn’t the Army have that same sort of an 
argument, though, to have available for its organic use certain trans- 
ports? 

Admiral Cooper. I think they would. 

I am referring to a situation which is a local one. 

You remember here last week we had a plane go down in the 
mountains in Spain. The survivors were evacuaied by air from our 
tactical support squadrons, from Grenada to Rota. This was the 
extent of our requirement for that kind of a lift. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, but if you hadn’t had the planes, you would have 
been in trouble. 
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Admiral Cooprr. Yes, sir; we would have gone down by ambulance 
or we would have gone down by burro or we would have gone down 
by any way we could have. This is a much better way to do that. 

Mr. Rivers. I saw that in the paper, of your flight to Rota. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, on page 16 you have a similar observation. 
You say: 

Experience with this system at the outbreak of the Korean war indicated that 
the only way to insure responsiveness to fleet needs was to place control of the 
squadrons directly under the fleet commander. 

Isn’t that also an argument for control by the Army of its organic 
airlift? 

Mr. Rivers. Right there let me say this—Mr. Hardy, would you 
mind if I interject something? 

Mr. Harpy. No. 

Mr. Rivers. The Navy is on the beam 100 percent, whenever we 
had these unified forces. And you made sure that that was part of 
the unification act—— 

Mr. Harpy. I helped him make sure. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. And so did I. You made sure that it 
gave you control of your organic Air Force. And the Army didn’t 
do that. If the Army had gotten a provision put 

Mr. Smarr. In the National Security Act. 

Mr. Rivers (continuing). In the Security Act, like you did, they 
could have done it. But they locked the door after the horses were 
gone; no provision for that now. 

Mr. Harpy. | wouldn’t be too exercised about that, provided the 
Air Force would go ahead and get the proper people to put the proper 
emphasis on this requirement to meet whatever needs the Army and 
the Navy may have. And I want to be awfully sure that they don’t 
overlook this shortage, this deficit in your requirements, Admiral, 
which vou pointed out here this morning. Either that or the Navy 
is going to have to get more planes, one or the other. 

Mr. Rivers. You are right. 

Admiral Cooper. We are going to watch that very closely, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. I want to compliment the Admiral, too, on a very fine 
presentation. It is quite evident that the Department of the Navy 
know what vou have. 

Mr. River. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. And it is evident, too, your operational technique is 
well set up, as vou presented it here today. 

And you also know what you require, which is interesting, too, 
that we know what vou require to meet your needs so that we can do 
something about it. 

I note you say on page 18—one line here: 

So you see how much we are dependent on MATS. 


Well, if MATS is going to be cut back to the hard core, and the 
Army is going to be dependent upon them, and the Navy is going to be 
dependent upon them, I wonder if there is going to be enough to go 
around to meet your requirement. 

What do you have to comment on that? 
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Admiral Cooper. Mr. Gavin, we propose to support to the limit 
of our ability the efforts of MATS to modernize and build to the point 
where it can meet the requirements as we see it. 

Mr. Gavin. Good. 

I have nothing further. 

Mr. Smarr. Amen. 

Mr. Rivers. Do vou have any misgivings as to MATS’ capability 
now to meet their hard-core requirements? 

Admiral Cooper. Yes, sir; | have, under certain circumstances. 
Whenever they are required to call on CRAF to meet the outside 
requirements to permit them to meet the hard-core requirements, 
I think it is a slender reed to stand on, the way it stands now. 

Mr. Rivers. So, in response to my question, then, you feel a 
hesitancy to agree that MATS can fulfill its hard-core mission now? 

Admiral Cooper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to modify that, 
because it will depend upon the circumstance that MATS faces when 
it is required to provide the lift. If we go to Cuba, I am quite confi- 
dent that they can handle it. If we are called on to go to Vietnam and 
the Middle East at the same time, then we are in trouble. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, you are familiar with the war plans, aren’t 
you? 

Admiral Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You are cleared for every secret they have on earth, 
aren’t you? You are supposed to be. 

Admiral Cooper. Not every one of them, but most of them. 

General Binney. This is an open hearing—— 

Mr. Rivers. Well, enough to know how to fight. 

With what you know about the war plans, are you satisfied with 
MATS’ capacity to meet the hard-core requirements? 

Admiral Cooper. I don’t believe we ought to discuss, Mr. Chair- 
man—if you don’t mind—anything that might compromise our war 
plans. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, sir. 

You would rather not discuss that. 

Mr. Smart. In open session. 

Admiral Cooper. I feel it would be wiser not in open session. I 
am quite prepared to do it in executive session, sir. 

General Binney. I was just calling attention to the fact that this 
is not executive session. 

Mr. Rivers. That is off the record, Sam. 

We will take that off. 

We are getting along pretty good in the hearings anyhow. 

We will meet again at 2 o’clock and try to finish up with General 
Binney. 

I want the record to show that General Wheless has done a good 
job. He just had a hard job today. [Laughter] 

General Wuetess. Thank you, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12:17 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Price (presiding). The committee will be in order. 
Chairman Rivers has been detained because of business in his office 
and has asked me to preside at the opening of the session and to get 
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it underway as promptly as possible so we can be certain to get all the 
statements in the record this afternoon. 

Mr. Smart, would you call the first witness at this afternoon’s 
session? 

Mr. Smarr. Brigadier General Hester has the first item, on strategic 
support. And he will also cover item (b), logistic support squadrons, 
and item (c), miscellaneous transport, 4-engine aircraft. 

(Biographical sketch of General Hester follows: ) 


BroGRAPHICAL Skercu oF Bric. Gen. Jonun K. Hester, 18704 


Born November 7, 1916, at Plains, Mont. 
Graduated from the University of Illinois, 1938. 


DUTY ASSIGNMENTS 


June 1938 to May 1939, aviation cadet. 

July 1939 to July 1941, pursuit pilot, Albrook Field, C.Z. 

July 1941 to October 1943, base operations officer, air inspector and fighter 
transition offcer, Craig Fie!d, Selma, Ala. 

October 1943 to June 1944, director of operations, chief of staff and base com- 
mander, India-Burma sector, CI theater of operations. 

June 1944 to June 1945, assistant operations officer and operations officer, 14th 
Air Force, CBI theater of operations. 

July 1945 to July 1948, personnel planning division, headquarters, USAF, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; January 1946, assistant executive to the Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air; September 1947, aide to Secretary of the Air Force. 

July 48 to July 49, student, Air War College. 

July 49 to August 50, Plans and Operations Division, Sandia Base, N. Mex. 

August 50 to January 51, deputy wing commander and group commander, 
March Air Force Base, Calif. 

January 51 to June 54, Davis- Monthan Air Force Base, Ariz.: Group commander, 
director of materiel, deputy commander, 43d Bomb Wing; acting commander, 
43d Bomb Wing; deputy wing commander, 43d Bomb Wing; wing commander, 
303d Bomb Wing. 

March 54 to June 54, wing commander, 303d Bomb Wing (England). 

June 54 to July 55, director of operations, headquarters, 15th Air Force, March 
Air Force Base, Calif. 

July 55 to July 57, commander, 806th Air Division, Lake Charles Air Force 
Base, La. 

July 57 to September 59, chief of staff, headquarters, 2d Air Force, Barksdale 
Air Force Base, La. 

September 59, deputy for operational forces, directorate of operations, DCS/O, 
headquarters, USAF, Washington, D.C. Rated command pilot. 


DECORATIONS 


Distinguished Flying Cross, Bronze Star, Air Medal, and Commendation Medal 
with two Oak Leaf Clusters. 

Mr. Rivers. General Hester, will you proceed, please? 

General Hester. Mr. Chairman. 

You have heard previous briefings on the Military Air Transport 
Service and the troop carrier mission of both the Tactical Air Com- 
mand and oversea theaters. I should like to take a few minutes at 
this time to acquiant you with the mission, organization, and con- 
cept of operations of the strategic support squadrons of SAC, the 
logistic support squadrons of the Air Materiel Command, and other 
miscellaneous four-engine transport aircraft of the Air Force. 


THE STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND’S STRATEGIC SUPPORT SQUADRONS 


Our Strategic Air Command (SAC) is a force of some one-quarter 
million personne:, It has more than 3,000 aircraft. It has combat 
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units located at close to 100 airbases here in the United States and 
elsewhere in the world. It is the priority 1 retaliatory strike force 
of the U.S. Air Force. It is the firstline deterrent force of the 
United States. 

SAC’s many combat units are synchronized to form a global strike 
force responsive to centralized control. The combat mission of each 
unit meshes with those of others to form the air order of battle of the 
whole. To maintain this force integrity is a task to which SAC devotes 
considerable effort. 

Logistics for this force is immense. Constant movement and posi- 
tioning of critical items of strategic-weapon-system equipment occurs: 
Weapons, electronic equipment, engines, and so on. ‘Timely, effec- 
tive air transportation is as important as the equipment itself. The 
SAC’s three strategic support squadrons (SSS) provide this trans- 
portation. This and the emergency deployment of SAC units is the 
mission of the SSS, in peace or in war. 


(Chart 1) 


Examples of the tasks performed by the SSS will give you a feel for 
the essentiality of their close support role. The next chart identifies 
these tasks. 

(Chart 2) 


Special weapons are the “business end”? of SAC’s strike force. 
These weapons are of such a nature and so sophisticated that their 
inspection, maintenance, and modification are the work of a few stra- 
tegically located teams. For this reason, the large number of such 
weapons held by SAC creates a constant flow, scheduled and unsched- 
uled, to and from the maintenance sites. There is also a flow of weap- 
ons between SAC bases. Movement of these weapons within the 
continental United States is a major task of the strategic support 
squadrons. The SSS is the alert force ready to deploy these weapons 
where the combat forces require them. Because the SSS are integral 
to SAC, changes in the air order of battle can be achieved routinely 
with maximum security. 

The combat aircraft of SAC are highly specialized weapon systems. 
Major components are as critical in number as the aircraft them- 
selves. Operational components must be kept mated to form the 
combat ready weapon system at the right location at the right time. 
Emergency transportation of vital components is a major task of the 
SSS alert force. 

An organization as large, dispersed, and complex as SAC, experi- 
ences logistic logjams from many causes. Some become extremely 
critical to the SAC posture. For example, the immediate dispersal of 
engines for a modification program. Emergency airlift is the means 
to get this equipment there. Breaking of these logjams is also a 
major task of the strategic support squadrons. 

This next chart shows the organization of these squadrons in SAC. 


(Chart 3) 


One squadron is located at McCoy Air Force Base, Fla., one at 
Barksdale Air Force Base, La., and the third at Dyess Air Force Base, 
Tex. 
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Both centralized and decentralized control is exercised over these 
squadrons. A squadron is assigned to each of the three SAC Air 
Forces: 2d, 8th, and 15th. 

Each squadron responds to the special airlift needs of its respective 
air force as its capability permits. This capability is that of 16 C-24’s 
servicing the weapons and other emergency needs of a 1,000-odd 
aircraft force. It becomes obvious at once that only the highest 
priority close-support missions can be performed by the Strategic 
Support Squadrons. 

Centralized control is maintained by SAC Headquarters to permit 
application of this airlift to the most critical missions, in the force 
required. Thus, if a “hot spot”? develops in one air force or in an 
oversea area, SAC can concentrate the effort of all three squadrons on 
the problem. An example would be the deployment of a unit re- 
quiring Maximum security. 

Mr. Smarr. Colonel, before you leave that chart, these C-—124’s 
that you are now talking about in the Strategic Support Squadrons 
have nothing to do with those MATS airplanes already allocated to 
SAC in the performance of its mission, or are these the same aircraft? 

General Hester. These are not. These are separate aircraft. 

Mr. Smarr. I want to get that clear for the record. 

General Hester. The Strategic Support Squadron aircraft are 
separate and distinct from those operated by the Logistic Support 
Squadrons of Air Materiel Command, which I will touch on shortly, 
and those of —— 

Mr. Price. Mr. Smart, don’t you think we ought to try to find 
out where they have appeared before, in another briefing, so we will 
just have some idea just where they are taken from? 

Mr. Smarr. This is the first time these aircraft have shown up, Mr. 
Price. 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. And I want to make it clear for the record, because 
there is so much confusion. We have a little bit, you can see. And 
the farther off you get from this room, the greater it becomes. 

Mr. Price. I am afraid we are talking about the same airplanes in 
different spots. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, Mr. Price, it is for that reason that I have asked 
for a total inventory of all four-engine aircraft in all services and where 
they are. 

Mr. Price. Right. 

Mr. Smart. So we will sort those things out and put them in their 
proper order. 

Mr. Pricer. We have to get each one of these charts out to find out 
which aircraft you are talking about. 

Mr. Smart. And there is not that much time left in 1960. 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Right there, Mr. Chairman. These three squadrons 
of 124’s are a part of the Strategic Air Command? 

General Hester. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. There are no MATS personnel or no MATS planes— 
no MATS anything—attached to this? 

General Hester. The personnel and aircraft represented by these 
Strategic Support Squadrons are as much a part of the Strategie Air 
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Command as the B-52 and the B-—47 strike aircraft and units them- 
selves. 

Mr. Rivers. This is entirely a SAC setup, 

Mr. Smarr. Organic to SAC. 

Mr. Rivers. Organic to SAC. 

General Hester. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, 

Mr. Smarr. Carry on. 

General Hester. | mentioned previously that each squadron has 16 
(—124 aircraft. The personnel complement is capable of operating 
these aircraft at both their peacetime and wartime aircraft utilization 
rates. The average daily peacetime activity rate is indicative of the 
squadrons’ ready-alert type of activity. When a sortie is required it 
can be launched as soon as the decision is made. At times, most of 
the capability of the squadrons will be engaged. At other times, most 
of the force will be on ready alert. 

They have certain air transport tasks to perform at the onset of 
hostilities. An example would be the movement of reserve special 
weapons to predesignated locations. Subsequent to this preplanned 
phase, they will perform critical resupply or redeployment missions as 
the course of the offensive dictates. An example of this would be the 
regrouping of a force, due to losses sustained by the enemy’s offensive 
action. As I stated previously, the present strength of these squadrons 
give them the inherent ability to surge to the high sortie rate they will 
need during the offensive. 

To look to the future need for these Strategic Support Squadrons as 
an integral element of SAC, involves several considerations. 

SAC’s size, its dispersal, its complexity, are the characteristics which 
have dictated that it have integral strategic airlift. SAC’s weapon 
mix has changed drastically over the years, and will continue to do so 
as operational missiles phase into the inventory. This evolution of 
weapon systems to give greater destruction at higher delivery speeds 
over longer ranges has brought corresponding changes in SAC’s con- 
cept of operations and air order of battle. This, in turn, has had a 
definite impact on the combat forces’ need for close support airlift. 

Since the Strategic Support Squadrons were organized, other spe- 
cialized airlift systems have been created and have developed effec- 
tively. I refer to the Air Materiel Command’s Logistic Support 
Squadrons and its LOGAIR system. I will discuss the Logistic Sup- 
port Squadrons as the second part of my statement. The LOGAIR 
system will be covered in detail later. 

The relationship between MATS and SAC has also developed to 
the fine point where MATS has become more quickly responsive to 
SAC’s needs. 

In view of these developments, we are taking a hard look at the 
Strategic Support Squadrons. In this evaluation, we intend to find 
the answers to such questions as: 

1. What degradation of SAC’s posture would result if the SSS were 
removed from SAC? 

Mr. Rivers. How long have you had that squadron? 

General Hester. I can remember in 1951, wher I joined the 
Strategic Air Command, SAC had that capability. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t know how old it is, do you? 
General Hester. | can find that date for the record, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Rivers. Did it come after the creation of MATS or about the 
same time? 

General Hester. No, sir. I would have-I would prefer to refresh 
my memory. 

Mr. Rivers. It is not vital, Mr. Chairman. Go ahead. 

General Hester. And thus provide the exact answer. 

2. Can the collective effort of MATS and the AMC’s Logistic Sup- 
port Squadrons and LOGAIR system perform SSS’s peacetime mission 
effectively? 

3. Can MATS and the AMC’s Logistic Support Squadrons be used 
to perform the SSS’s wartime mission? 

Our answers to these questions will determine the future of the 
Strategic Support Squadrons as an integral part of SAC. 

In summary, as a close support organization for SAC, the Strategic 
Support Squadrons have a legitimate role in the military airlift picture. 
They perform a critical airlift mission which can only be performed by 
a military organization. Evaluation of SAC and the development of 
other specialized military airlift may permit the phasing down of these 
squadrons in the future. This action will be predicated on our deci- 
sion that the other military airlift elements can perform the mission 
as effectively and more economically in terms of resources required. 

Mr. Chairman, | go next to Logistic Support Squadrons. 

Now, let us look at the Logistic Support Squadrons. 

The Air Materiel Command is responsible to store, maintain, and 
modify special weapons for the Air Force and the Department of 
Defense. To perform this mission, AMC receives the weapons out 
of production and becomes their caretaker at all times except when 
they are in the hands of a combat unit. 

AMC provides worldwide special weapon support to the Strategic 
Air Command, the Air Defense Command, and to the oversea 
theater forces. Each of these forces has its specially configured 
weapons to meet its peculiar combat needs. The AMC has the task 
to supply the right weapon, at the right place, at the right time. 


(Chart 5) 


Inherent within the AMC’s mission to store, maintain and modify 
these weapons is the responsibility to transport them between storage 
sites and the combat units located throughout the world. This is 
the mission of the AMC’s Logistic Support Squadrons (LSS). These 
squadrons primarily transport special weapons to the oversea areas, 
with the SAC Strategic Support Squadrons handling the movement of 
SAC weapons within the continental United States. 

When these special weapons are moved, several considerations over 
and above the physical transportation are involved; the timing of 
the move to coincide with the requirement of the combat organization; 
special handling for loading, en route servicing, and unloading; the 
route and the en route special support requirements; security both 
for the weapon itself and the knowledge of its movement, and its 
destination; and emergency procedures both for the safe disposal and 
recovery of the weapon. 

These special requirements coupled with the diverse needs of the 
many combat units dispersed throughout the world, present a formid- 
able transportation task. This task is becoming more formidable as 
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both the number of users and the number and type of special weapons 
increase. To perform the mission effectively, AMC has had to reduce 
it toa routine. This has only been possible by creation of the highly 
trained, specialized air transport organization that the Logistic 
Support Squadrons represent. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, right there, all of your transportation from the 
United States to your AMC depots throughout the world—you only 
have one in Europe now, and that is at Chateauroux—you transport 
all of the inventories to Chateauroux? 

General Hester. You are speaking of the weapons, sir? 

This portion—— 

Mr. Rivers. Just the weapons and not the inventory. 

General Hester. This is just weapons, sir. This does not represent 
any other airlift except for weapons purposes. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, explain to me why you can’t trust that to MATS. 
It looks like, to me, that there is a third leg that you don’t need. 
This is it. 

Now, MATS cannot transport within the United States any passen- 
gers. There are directives from the Department of Defense or the 
Air Force. All passengers within the continental United States are 
hauled commercially, isn’t that right? 

General Hester. Is this correct? 

Mr. Rivers. I will tell you I am right. 

(Mr. Smart aside.) 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t understand why you can’t trust MATS with 
this kind of business. I don’t care what kind of traffic it is. 

Now, AMC buys every plane that MATS ever uses, doesn’t it? 
They have to buy them, don’t they? 

General Hester. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And they keep out a few squadrons for themselves, 
don’t they? That is what it amounts to. That is exactly what it 
amounts to. 

Now, it looks to me—this is the first time I have run into this 
squadron—that this is something that is being taken away from 
MATS. Little wonder MATS is going down. 

I think you could trust this with MATS. 

General Hester. I don’t believe, Mr. Chairman, that these aircraft 
have ever been——— 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart has previously made an observation. I 
tried to make it, but he made it better than I did. 

Everybody has its own organic setup, except your biggest cus- 
tomer—the U.S. Army. That is your biggest customer, the U.S. 
Army. And they have to wait until somebody comes and picks 
them up. That is just about the size of it. 

Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I just wanted to say that before I 
forgot it. 

Mr. Smart. Go on. 

General Hester. The Air Material Command’s logistic support 
airlift organization is organized geographically as an integral part of 
the aviation depot wing responsible for the storage, maintenance, and 
modification of special weapons. One logistic support squadron is 
based at Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Ga.; the second at Kelly Air 
Force Base, Tex.; the third at Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah. 
Each services the storage sites in its geographical area, transporting 
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weapons to and from the combat units both in the United States and 
the overseas area it services. Centralized control over the three 
squadrons is exercised by the air depot wing, to permit concentration 
of the three squadrons’ capability where and as required. 

The logistic support squadrons’ concepts of operation provide for 
the responsive, source-to-user transportation that is essential to the 
logistics of the Air Force’s special weapons. The need to exploit these 
concepts has dictated that the squadrons be an integral part of AMC’s 
special weapons wing. The result has been that of minimizing the 
airlift resources committed to this task while maximizing the effective- 
ness of its performance. 

AMC’s special weapons wing itself is unique. It functions within 
the boundaries of maximum security for all phases of the special 
weapons program, technical information, strategic and tactical uses 
of the weapons, numbers and locations of the weapons, and the physi- 
cal security of the weapons themselves. The pervasiveness of this 
need for maximum security has caused the special weapons wing to 
become a “litthe AMC” within the Air Materiek Command. In effect, 
it is autonomous, performing every function dealing with special 
weapons from the purely technical aspects to the physical storage and 
guarding of the weapons. The concepts of operation of the logistic 
support squadrons complement those characteristics. These concepts 
follow: 

(Chart 7) 


The first operational concept is that the LSS must be immediately 
responsive to the needs of the combat forces. Development of special 
weapons has been progressive and rapid. Where a fix is needed or an 
improvement is possible, it is made immediately. The alert status of 
the logistic support squadrons makes this possible. 

The second operational concept is nonscheduled, source to user, 
straight-through movement of weapons. This concept satisfies the 
need for maximum security. The squadrons are strategically located. 
When a movement is required, an aircraft of the most appropriate 
squadron is employed. That aircraft does not stop, except for needed 
servicing, until the weapons are delivered. 

The third operational concept is the use of specialized aircrews. 
Sach crew member is a master of his own specialty, and is cross- 
trained to perform the duties of many of the others. Collectively, 
each crew has the capability to transport a weapon routinely, safely, 
and securely, and to cope with any emergency that might arise. 

The fourth operational concept is that of mission diversion which 
dictates the use of specialized, fully equipped aircraft. When an air- 
craft is committed to a mission, it has equipment aboard to permit 
it to operate independently over any route and to handle, monitor, 
and care for any of the special weapons in the stockpile. This gives 
it the flexibility to be diverted to other missions without returning 
to its home base. 

The fifth operational concept is that of complete integration of the 
airlift function with the other special weapons responsibilities. This 
is the important collateral function of the logistic support squadrons. 
Through specialization in the movement of special weapons, the 
squadrons possess the technical knowledge to assist in the develop- 
ment of loading equipment, and procedures for handling the weapons. 
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(Chart 8) 


For the organization of these squadrons, let us look at this chart. 

The three “squadrons are each equipped with 12 specialized C-124 
aircraft. The assigned personnel include maintenance personnel and 
the crews with technicians to load, service, and protect the weapons. 
The aircraft are operated at a high peacetime utilization rate, con- 
sidering the alert status that is also maintained. This is sc rig ge 
and the number of aircraft assigned is designed to provide for 
The force can be kept at top efficiency only through full-time work Hs 
their specialty. 

Operations of the logistic support squadrons in a war emergency will 
be similar to those at present. The squadrons have the inherent 
capability to step up their sorties to the rate needed to accomplish 
their wartime tasks. 

The need for the logistic support squadrons will continue in the 
foreseeable future. As stated previously, the task of transporting 
special weapons promises to become more formidable. It may well 
become necessary to commit additional resources to this task. 

Mr. Rivers. Why wouldn’t it be just as sensible to have all highly 
classified stuff handled by this unit and just get MATS out of the 
picture completely? Because you have the same airplanes. You 
only fly 3.1 hours a day. MATS flies five. So you could save that. 
And you could cut MATS down a little more. That is the way it 
looks to me. Because the things you have said here—and mind you, 
you haven’t persuaded me that this thing can’t be in MATS. You 
haven’t persuaded me yet. You said here—the nearest persuasion I 
have got— 

The fifth operational concept is that of complete integration of the airlift 
function. 

So you see, you get them back in MATS if you need them, don’t 
you? 

General Hester. What we have—what we do have under study at 
this time, sir, is the consolidation of the logistic support squadrons 
and the strategic support squadrons, as I mentioned previously in my 
testimony, in order that the entire job of movement of special weapons 
might be in one organization. 

Mr. Rivers. Why couldn’t you put them both in MATS? 

You see, you could have the strategic and logistic division of MATS. 

Mr. Smart. That is General Wheless. 

Mr. Rivers. Then you would save some bookkeeping. 

General Hester. Certainly, sir, this transfer could be considered. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course——— 

General Hester. And will be considered—can well be considered 
when we make our study. 

However, in consideration of the planning factors on which the 
strength of these two squadrons are based, I do not believe that it 
would make available to MATS for other purposes any additional 
airframes or trips which would be available for scheduling for any 
other purposes. 

Mr. Rivers. I know, but you don’t have a schedule on these. 
They are ready at a moment’s notice. That is what you just got 
through saying. 

General Hester. That is right, sir. 
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Myr. Rivers. To go to the user. 

Now, you are not going to get out here and blaze—you can’t tell 
me you are going to get out here and blaze a trail across the Atlantic 
without using the navigational aids that exist now. When you take 
off you fly the way everybody else flys. Now you know I know that. 

General Hesrer. I certainly don’t intend to infer that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I say. So you don’t have many special- 
ties that a current MATS pilot doesn’t have, that run this, not 
currently. Because I believe some of the MATS people can repair 
a plane if anything goes wrong with it. I have heard them say it. 
You see? 

General Hester. I would certainly agree with vou on that. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course. 

General Hester. | would refer back, if I may, sir, to one previous 
note in the testimony 

Mr. Rivers. So you see a lot of this stuff could be handled with 
MATS with the minimum of difficulty. 

Mr. Smarr. I think General Wheless could add something to this 
controversy here. 

Mr. Rivers. I think he could. 

Mr. Smart. General Wheless, could you add something to this 
colloquy? 

General Wuevess. | think this is a matter of operational concept 
to a certain extent. MATS, in running its operation, has more crews 
to operate. These rotate and keep flying MATS at the 5-hour rate. 
These particular crews and these airplanes are set up for a special 
mission, which is handling special weapons. It would be difficult to 
train all the crews in MATS to the technical knowledge that these 
particular crews must have to do this specific mission. This is part 
of the problems. 

And that is the reason General Hester mentioned 

Mr. Rivers. If you had a directive today, General Wheless— 
now, you are in charge of plans, aren’t you? 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. If you had a directive today to integrate these things 
in MATS, you couldn’t do it; could you? 

General WHELEss. You could——- 

Mr. Rivers. Answer my question. 

General WHELEss. You could assign them to MATS. You couldn’t 
integrate them for the reason I said, of the highly trained crews. 
But 

Mr. Rivers. | am talking about in the MATS command. 

General WHELEss. You could assign them to the MATS command, 
but to integrate them in the rotation—— 

Mr. Rivers. I am not talking about that. 

General WueE tess. All right. It could be done. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course it could be done. Would you save any 
bookkeeping? 

General WuHE.LEss. No, sir; because you have the additional prob- 
lem that AMC is responsible for the storage and movement of these 
weapons to certain locations. 

Then if you take the LSS’s away from AMC, then you have—it is an 
integral part, this particular part. 
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Mr. Rivers. What a minute, now. AMC is the Air Materiel 
Command. 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. They buy implements of war; don’t they? 

General WHELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what “materiel” means. That AMC does not 
mean the Air Materiel Transport Command. 

General WuHELEss. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And if you have a transport command, they can 
transport anything. 

General WuHeE.Ess. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. Now you—the Air Force—have created something 
that we call Military Air Tr ransport Service. 

General Wuetess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I believe this can be a part of that service. That is 
what I believe. 

General WHELEss. Well 

Mr. Gavin. Evidently they don’t agree with you. 

Mr. Price. General, what is the condition of the aircraft that you 
have in the logistic support squadrons and the strategic support 
squadrons? Are they considered adequate to meet the need of the 
two commands, in this particular field? 

General Hester. They are adequate for the task assigned to them, 
sir. They are as old as other C-124’s in our inventory. 

Mr. Price. I go beyond the C—124’s. Would the 133 be more 
suitable to their needs than the 124? 

General Hester. | know of no study that has been made—I know 
personally of no study that has been made of the adaptability of the 
C-133 to this particular mission. I do know that the C-124 at the 
present time is considered adequate, sir. 

Mr. Price. General Wheless, there isn’t any plan afoot to assign 
any of the new C-133’s to these services, is there? 

General Wuexess. No, sir, there is not. They stay in MATS. 

Mr. Rivers. Where are you going to get the new resources? 

Mr. Price. Let me tie it down a little more. In the $250 million 
that was suggested, the increase in the budget next to provide new 
aircraft for the Air Force and the airlift program, is that exclusively 
for MATS, or is that also to be chopped up and part given to the 
strategic support squadron and the logistic support squadrons? 

General WuHELEss. The $250 million which the commander of 
MATS mentioned was specifically for MATS. The $50 million we 
have in the budget is specifically for MATS. It has nothing to do 
with either the LSS or the SSS. 

Mr. Rivers. Is any money—excuse me, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Is there any money in the budget for either the Ma- 
teriel Command or the Strategic Air Command, to buy vou additional 
inventories to take care of this possible additional resources needed 
to this tvpe of work? 

General Hester. No, sir. 

General Wue tess. There is not. 

Mr. Rivers. How are you going to get them? 
General Hester. Sir? 
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Mr. Rivers. If you need any more, where are you going to get 
them? 

General Hester. At the present time the number that we have is 
adequate. 

Mr. Rivers. What about—‘It may well become necessary to 
commit additional resources for this task.’”’ Have you any planes 
parked out somewhere you are not using? 

General Hester. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Where are you going to get them? 

General Hester. Our consideration there, sir, was to the possible 
combination of the strategic support squadrons and the logistic sup- 
port squadrons into one organization. Not to the assignment of any 
additional aircraft to either or both. 

Mr. Rivers. So therefore you could use both of these squadrons— 
you could integrate both of these squadrons, couldn’t vou? 

General Hesrer. As I indicated in my testimony, Mr. Rivers, we 
are studving that. 

Mr. Rivers. I say, it is possible to integrate them, one with the 
other? 

General Hester. We are studying that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. But you couldn’t integrate them in MATS. 

General Hester. Perhaps it could well be done, sir, Perhaps it 
may be done in the future. But our present concept of operation is 
that we can best handle the Air Force responsibilities with the special 
weapons. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, I tell you one thing—— 

General Hester. In this particular organization. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, this is in your favor. You won’t have the 
vilians shooting at you, because they don’t know you got them. 
Mr. Smarr. They do now. 

Mr. Rivers. I know they do now. [{Laughter.] 

General Hester. I am not sure that the nature of the cargo would 
encourage too many people to compete with us, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t know what money will do, son. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Price. Proceed, General. {Further laughter.] 

Proceed, General. 

General Hester. To this point, my briefing has been confined to a 
discussion of transport aircraft which the Air Force maintains in 
organized units with a primary mission of fulfilling some of the special- 
ized airlift requirements of the Department of Defense. 


-_: 


Cc 


(Chart 9) 


On this chart are 387 additional transport type aircraft which the 
Air Force retains in other than organized airlift roles. With the 
exception of the more modern types, such as the C-133’s and the 
C-130’s, these aircraft have been withdrawn from primary organized 
airlift units because of their age and uneconomical supportability in 
such a high utilization role. Although these aircraft are not com- 
patible with a modern military airlift system, they are performing 
highly essential tasks in support of other military requirements. The 
tasks to which these aircraft are assigned are: 

(a) Test: These aircraft are operated by the Air Research and 
Development Command. They support the environmental and 
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operational testing of the many new weapon systems under develop- 
ment or modification. Most are specially modified into ‘‘test beds,’ 
and cannot really be reconfigured for an airlift operation. You will 
note we are using some of our most modern transports for this mission. 
This is necessary to obtain the level of performance required for the 
test programs. 

(6) Intracommand or intratheater operations: The 258 aircraft 
identified with an intracommand or intratheater role are fulfilling a 
variety of military missions. Since this category contains a majority 
of these miscellaneous transport aircraft, I shall cover this point in 
more detail later in the briefing. 

Rescue: Currently, 35 SC-54 aircraft are employed in rescue 
units. These aircraft have been specially modified to perform this 
function. The majority of these units are in oversea locations; 
primarily on island stations or in Arctic areas where requirements 
are more critical. 

(d) Training: The eight aircraft shown here are being used as elec- 
tronic countermeasure training platforms. Extensive modifications 
have gone into these aircraft to permit their employment in this task. 

(e) Major maintenance: The number of aircraft in this category 
represents a normal average. These aircraft are in Air Materiel 
Command Depot maintenance activities, undergoing major inspection, 
modification or crash-damage repair. 


(Chart 10) 


Returning now to the category of intracommand or intratheater 
operations, this chart shows the types of missions in which these 
aircraft are employed: 

(a) Administrative: Aircraft identified with this mission assign- 
ment are allocated to major commands to support the administrative, 
executive and inspection functions of the command. Widely dispersed 
at bases within each command, these aircraft provide mobility to staff 
personnel and high priority material within the command. 

(6) Special activity: Airlift in this category are assigned to special 
activities or projects. Included in the category are eight aircraft 
which fulfill the intratheater aeromedical evacuation requirements 
within Europe and the Far East. 

(c) Command mission support: Aircraft employed in this category 
are provided to accomplish the necessary unscheduled airlift of per- 
sonnel and materiel in support of Air Force bases and units. In this 
grouping are the aircraft which are fulfilling intratheater airlift re- 
quirements in Alaska and in the Northeast area. Also included are 
aircraft performing airborne communications and air navigational 
facilities flight checks, and airborne reconnaissance. 

(7d) Combat unit support: These aircraft are assigned to combat 
units for the direct accomplishment of combat unit operations. In- 
cluded are aircraft assigned to SAC for oversea poststrike recovery 
and, as in the case of the C—97’s shown on the previous chart, for air- 
borne command posts. 

(e) Bailment/loan: These aircraft are provided by AMC to other 
than an Air Force activity in connection with production contracts 
for specific Air Force purposes, or are loaned or leased to a non-Air 
Force activity for the accomplishment of a non-Air Force test. In- 
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cluded in the category are aircraft on bailment to commercial air lines 
or on loan to other governmental agencies such as the FAA. 


(Chart off) 


You may recall that the previous chart included three C-121’s and 
five C-118’s under the general heading of intracommand or intra- 
theater support. Assignment of these aircraft in this area is dictated 
by national prestige and by the extensive distances between key 
locations within the command. 

Utilization rates on the miscellaneous transport aircraft I have 
discussed, average 2 hours a day. With the exception of specific 
mission aircraft, such as air evacuation, weather recon, airborne flight 
check, ete., the assignment of these aircraft to a major command does 
not entail the assignment of an aircrew. These aircraft are flown by 
administrative crews formed from personnel with primary duties 
other than that of aircrew members. 

The numbers of aircraft in this miscellaneous category are continu- 
ally being decreased. In the past year, 18 have been withdrawn for 
assignment to the military assistance programs. In the near future, 
some of these aircraft will be retired from the inventory. 

Although these miscellaneous transport aircraft inherently possess 
an airlift capability, the Air Force does not consider that they would 
be available to augment MATS in either peace or war without jeopardy 
to the mission of the command to which they are assigned. The 
JCS has recognized this fact, and has therefore not included this 
inherent capability as D-day airlift potential in current or future 
airlift capability plans. However, they are available for use at the 
direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should the situation require. 

And appropriate directives in this matter have been prepared. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my presentation. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Smart, any questions? 

Mr. Smart. No questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank vou. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. No. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, General Hester. 

Mr. Smart, will vou call the next witness? 

Mr. Smart. Is Colonel Hedlund here? 

This is item D on the agenda—Logair. 

Mr. Pricr. You may proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Heptunp. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, I am Col. Earl C. Hedlund, Director of Transportation, 
Headquarters, U.S. Air Force. 

(The biography of Colonel Hedlund is as follows: ) 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Born in Valparaiso, Nebr., 1916. Received bachelor of science from University 
of Nebraska, 1938. Received masters and doctorate in economics and transpor- 
tation from the University of Illinois, 1989 and 1948. Served as fighter pilot and 
deputy wing commander in Europe and Pacific during World War II. Peacetime 
assignments include service with Joint Chiefs of Staff and with Director of 
Transportation, Far East Air Forces. Assigned Director of Transportation, 
Headquarters, USAF, August 1, 1959. He holds a command pilot rating. Dec- 
orations include: Distinguished Service Cross, Legion of Merit, Distinguished 
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Flying Cross, Air Medal, Purple Heart, British Distinguished Flying Cross, and 
French Croix de Guerre. 

Colonel Hepiunp. In this capacity, I appreciate this opportunity 
of appearing before your subcommittee to present our views with 
regard to the national airlift fleet and particularly as regards the 
logair operation, a commercial contract air cargo service. 

For some years the Air Force has believed that airlift could make 
substantial contributions toward the modernization of the logistics 
system within the United States, and that by effecting reductions in 
pipeline times, substantial cutbacks, in procurements could be realized. 
Approximately 85 percent of our technical type items for aircraft 
present a sporadic issue problem at base level. It is uneconomical 
for the supply element of a squadron or wing to become 100 percent 
self-sufficient for those higher cost items on which there is a rare or 
low demand. Since we cannot predict exactly the quantity of such 
items that will be required at each base the only alternative is to be 
capable of responding to each need quickly. Failure to respond 
immediately reduces the combat readiness of the affected unit. Air- 
lift is required to meet this demand. From a desire to interject more 
speed and economy into our system of distribution and after numerous 
studies on the subject were completed, it was determined that a 
tailored, economical, and efficient method of airlift, scheduled and 
centrally managed for immediate responsiveness to the ever-changing 
demands of the Air Force, was needed. 

Thus the present Logistics by Air, or logair service, was brought 
into being midyear 1954. It did not spring up overnight, but was a 
carefully developed system designed to meet an urgent requirement 
of the Air Force. Logair was brought into being primarily to afford 
low cost airlift on a guaranteed scheduled basis to meet the movement 
of cargo which was being accorded high-speed transportation through 
the use of costly airplane charter or common carriage capability. 
Department of Defense policy states that commercial transportation 
service will be employed for the movement of personnel or things 
within the United States when such service is available or readily 
obtainable and satisfactorily capable of meeting military requirements. 
Pursuant thereto, logair was established as a commercial operation to 
provide logistical support airlift between depots, operating bases and 
aerial ports of embarkation. 

(Chart I) 


The Air Force activities served are predominately not located at 
existing common carriage terminals. This chart portrays the present 
route map of the logair service between AMC supply depots and 
using bases, and the proximity of scheduled civil cargo routes. 

In some cases these routes appear to be parallel, however, it is 
noted that only the logair routes in such instances transit or terminate 
Air Force installations. The use of regularly scheduled carriers to 
meet the logair need would therefore require an air-surface combina- 
tion of transport, entirely inadequate to the constant readiness needs 
of the Air Force. For this reason a contract operation was established. 

Logair contracts are let on a competitive bid basis for a period of 
1 year. The contractors furnish air transportation services to the Air 
Force along specified routes on a specified frequency. They furnish 
all personnel, equipment, materials, and supplies necessary to provide 
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these services. All aircraft, presently consisting of C-46’s and C-—54’s, 
are owned by the contractors and are operated, licensed, and main- 
tained in accordance with FAA and CAB regulations. The contrac- 
tors operating C46 type aircraft guarantee 13,000 pounds payload 
between all points in a route pattern, and the operators of the C-54’s 
guarantee 18,000 pounds between all points. 

The aircraft are cargo types but have accommodations for two 
passengers in order to carry logair route supervisors and positioning 
crew members. The contractor is required to comply with all orders 
issued by Headquarters AMC specifying changes in schedules, devia- 
tions, off-route flights, rerouting within a pattern, alternate and/or 
additional stops, or increase in frequencies to meet current military 
requirements, if these orders are within his capabilities. 

Route support for the contractor provided by the Air Force is 
allowed on regular flights at cost to the contractor only if it is clearly 
in the best interests of the Government. 

The Government furnishes: 

1. Communication facilities along the routes flown. 
Gasoline and oil at the Air Force price 
Emergency maintenance at competitive civil prices, and 
All cargo loading and unloading at Air Force bases. 


. 


~ 


(Chart IT) 


During the current fiscal year, four civil contractors, American Air 
<xport and Import Co. (AAXICO), Capitol Airways, and Resort 
and Slick Airlines comprise the logair fleet operating 50 C—46’s and 
18 C-54’s. The total route miles expected to be flown this year 
amount to just under 29 million at a cost of $22.1 million. The 
estimated cargo tonnage to be moved during the year is 161,919 tons 
with aircraft operating at about a 75-percent load factor. The cost of 
this capability available per ton-mile is just under 10 cents while the 
cost per ton-mile utilized is 13 cents 


(Chart off) 


The present logair program was developed with the fact in mind that 
Air Materiel Command’s entire war planning program was and is 
geared to an immediate response to weapon system requirements. 
Since the Air Force is committed to a weapon system as a device of 
management, the objective was to support the combat units with 
maximum speed, economy, and reliability. 

Logair operation provides service to 85 Air Force bases within the 
continental United States. Three additional bases are programed to 
receive logair service during fiscal year 1961. Approximately 90 
percent of the bases are provided direct service on a source-to-user 
basis. The balance are served with a maximum of one transfer from 
source to user. 

Schedules and routes have been formulated in a manner that pro- 
vides a maximum of 8 hours transfer or holding time at any one station. 
Weight allocation control for these flights is decentralized to the oper- 
ating activity. This provides flexibility and places the central control 
of space at the point where the eve r-changing requirements exist. 
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Frequency of service to the using bases takes precedence ove 
maximum utilization of available cabin loads. Service in this case 
means daily deliveries to the customer. This frequency is required 
to assure adequate support of the weapons assigned in heu of a large 
stockage program, the dollar magnitude of which would more than 
offset the cost of the service. 

High-speed transportation requirements are computed by esti- 
mating the overall high-speed requirement in the continental United 
States by utilizing the best information available. This computa- 
tion involves a comparison of past shipments and flying hours, then 
projecting the relationship of these factors into the programed flying 
hours. Within this total package we identify major categories of 
material such as— 

1. Engines. 

2. First line aircraft support. 

3. Oversea requirements delivered to MATS aerial ports 
4. Special projects. 

5. Other priority requirements. 

6. Missile follow-on support. 

With reference to scheduling and routing, the daily service philos- 
ophy is applied to assure that adequate support is furnished the 
combat forces irrespective of geographic allocation and weapon assign- 
ment. This philosophy is considered when planning routes of the 
various contract carriers. 

Upon receipt of the bulk airlift requirement bv the logair manager, 
consideration is given to operational aspects of the system such as 
short hauls, central off-loading for more than one installation, out- 
sized material, etc. After application of these factors, the resulting 
requirement is then compared to past data to determine allocations 
for each particular segment of the logair network. The allocation is 
subsequently adjusted as necessary to accommodate changes to the 
logistics program. This provides flexibility of delivery in accordance 
with pre-D-Day objectives. 


(Chart IIT) 


The types of items shipped via logair are portrayed on this next 
chart. The basic cargo in each category transported consisted of 
high value items. The basic philosophy of the high value program is 
to manage such items to an extent that minimum inventories are 
maintained while at the same time adequate support of the combat 
force is assured. 

The logair concept of high-speed transportation provides adequate 
capacity and suitable frequency of delivery to meet the eligible logisti- 
cal requirements of the Air Force. These factors are not, however, 
the criteria used to determine the real net worth of logair. We believe 
that after considerations of tonnages moved, flight frequency and costs 
are made, the best evaluation of logair performance is measured by the 
index of combat readiness possessed by using organizations of this 
service. As one illustration of this point the next chart (chart LV) 
portrays the percent of aircraft out of commission for lack of parts 
on B-47 aircraft from 1954 to 1959. The steady reduction of an air- 
craft out of commission for part rate of 8.6 percent to one-half of 1 
percent is largely attributable to the logistic transportation service 
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of logair. The B-52 aircraft assigned to the Strategic Air Command 
have a comparable low AOCP rate of about 1 percent. (Chart off.) 

The economy of procurement and efficiency of logistics transporta- 
tion achieved through the use of logair during peacetime dictates the 
necessity of this service during war emergencies. As yet, no direct 
allocation of civil aircraft for this purpose has been made by the 
appropriate Government agency. At the present, four of the C—54 
logair aircraft are allocated to the CRAF and upon implementa- 
tion of the CRAF plan would be placed in oversea operation in aug- 
mentation of MATS. The remainder could go to support the war 
air service pattern in time of emergency. Recent progress toward 
achieving a separate allocation of logair capability during wartime is 
encouraging and we have been advised by Department of Defense 
representatives that favorable action in the matter may be expected 
in the not too distant future. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my statement. 

Mr. Price. I think I see your point, Colonel, in the economic 
savings and the system that you use in supplying the part to the air- 
lift, rather than stocking 100 percent supply, on every phase, to meet 
any emergency. 

That is the point you make where your economic saving comes, 
isn't it? 

Colonel Hepiunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Now, has there been any comparison of what the 
savings are, or lack of saving would be, if this were done by Military 
Air Transport, as against commercial contracts? 

Colonel Hepiunpb. No, sir. We have not made such an investiga- 
tion because we have operated on the premise that we will and should 
use commercial airlift within the United States. Therefore, we have 
used this commercial contract. 

Mr. Price. The point you are making here about the economic 
savings is directed toward the system of supplying spare parts, or 
whatever parts vou need, on a basis as needed at a particular point, 
rather than complete storage at every base, isn’t it? 

Colonel HepLtunp. Our basic philosophy—and this is worldwide in 
the Air Force, and not just with respect to the United States- 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Colonel HepLunp (continuing). Is that we use high-speed transpor- 
tation and thereby reduce our overall procurement. 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

Colonel HepLunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. But the savings that you are talking about—are re- 
flected in your statement—are on the basis of the program as such 
and not on the basis of the use of commercial contract system as 
against military air transport? 

Colonel Heptunp. You are absolutely correct, sir. It is on the 
basis of the use of air, regardless of whether it is commercial or military ; 
ves, sir. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Smart—first, Mr Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. I haven’t anything. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. No questions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, Colonel Hedlund. 
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Colonel Heptunp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Price. For your statement. 

Mr. Smart. The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Rear Adm. Thomas 
A. Long, Assistant Chief of Transportation,{Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, U.S. Navy. 

Mr. Price. Admiral Long. 

(The biographical sketch of Admiral Long follows:) 


BioGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF REAR ApM. Tuomas A. Lona, SC, USN, Assisranr 
CHIEF FOR TRANSPORTATION, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

Rear Adm. Thomas A. Long, SC, USN, was born April 5, 1910, at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

He attended Freemont Union High School in Sunnyvale, Calif., and maintains 
his permanent residence in that city. 

He was graduated from the U.S. Naval Academy in 1933 and attended the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, being graduated in 1954. 

He has served in various executive and staff capacities on carriers, cruisers, 
destroyers, and ashore naval supply organizations. 

During his varied career, Admiral Long has been logistic officer for Commander 
Service Squadron 3, Pacific Fleet, a member of the Joint Logistics Plans Group 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and fleet and force supply officer on the staff of 
Commander in Chief and Commander Service Force, Pacific Fleet. 

He was awarded the Bronze Star Medal for his services as logisties officer on the 
staff of Commander Service Squadron 3 during the Korean war. 

Admiral Lone. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my name is Rear Adm. Thomas A. Long, Supply Corps, USN. 

I am the Assistant Chief for Transportation, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department. 

My remarks are in regard to the Navy’s contract cargo airlift service, 
titled “Quicktrans.” 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before this subcommittee 
to describe the Navy’s Quicktrans system. 


(Chart 1) 


Quicktrans is a commercial contract cargo airlift designed to pro- 
vide, within the continental United States, a specialized premium 
service with fast reaction to Navy and Marine Corps demands for 
expedited transportation. It is also available to other services as 
required. 

(Chart 2) 


Quicktrans provides rapid, flexible, responsive, and economical 
service that meets special priority transportation needs of the Navy. 
Second-morning transcontinental service is provided and same-day 
delivery service along the coasts. 

Under the provisions of the contract, the Navy establishes and 
modifies the flight schedules to best serve the Navy shippers. Other 
contract provisions permit the Navy to secure extra flights at the 
current contract price and to divert aircraft where necessary to other 
than established Quicktrans stations. 

During the first half of fiscal year 1960 the Navy ordered a total 
of 23 extra sections and 105 flight diversions. 

This commercial cargo airlift provides service to 16 points of con- 
centrated Navy interest, ties together the continental United States 
Navy supply complex, and links the Navy supply activities with over- 
seas aerial ports of embarkation. Quicktrans is the only all-cargo 
airlift service available at many of the points served. 
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(Chart 3) 


The Quicktrans operation is broken down into three routes—two 
transcontinental routes operating on a 5-day-per-week basis, and one 
east coast loop run on a 6-day-per-week basis. 

The transcontinental flights are initiated daily on both coasts. 
The northern transcontinental or Hotline route starts at Boston and 
makes stops at Quonset Point, Philadephia, Norfolk, Dallas, and 
Alameda. 

The southern transcontinental or Southern route operates between 
Norfolk, Cherry Point, Charleston, Jacksonville, Patrick Air Force 
Base (Cape Canaveral), Dallas, San Diego, Long Beach, and Alameda. 

The east coast or Hi-Con Loop route operates Monday through 
Saturday and serves Norfolk, Dover, McGuire, Newark, and Wash- 
ington. 

By controlling the input of material into the Quicktrans system, 
assured airlift is available to move material in response to last-minute 
revisions in research, development, and test programs. 


(Chart 4) 


The basic features of Quicktrans are: 

1. Daily service is provided between 16 areas of Navy concern. 

2. C—54 all-cargo aircraft with 20,000 pounds available cabin load 
are utilized. 

3. The Navy exercises systemwide control. 

The Military Air Transport Service Headquarters has appointed 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts administrator of the contract. 

The Navy overseas air cargo terminals, located at Norfolk and 
Alameda, as agencies of BUSANDA, control the individual shipments 
in the Quickstrans system. 

4. Terminal, office space and support are provided the contractor 
at Navy and Marine Corps air stations and Air Foree bases. At 
commercial airports, the contractor procures facilities from the air- 
port authority. 

5. Loading and unloading of the aircraft at Air Force bases is per- 
formed by Air Force personnel. 


(Chart 5) 


The contractor provides a complete airlift and terminal service. 
This service includes maintaining a terminal on an around-the-clock 
basis, receiving and checking material and, except in the case of Air 
Force bases, furnishing personnel and ground-handling equipment for 
the loading and unloading of aircraft. In addition, the contractor 
provides a closed-circuit teletype network which ties together the 16 
Quicktrans stations and the two Navy overseas air cargo terminals. 

Another feature available is the provision for couriers to accompany 
material. For example, many Polaris shipments of extremely sensi- 
tive material require en route attention and in-flight accommodations 
are available for the use of these couriers. 

The fiscal year 1960 contract for this service was set aside for small 
business. 
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The fiscal year 1960 Quicktrans contract was awarded to the 
United States Overseas Airlines, Inc., Wildwood, N.J. The contract 
sets forth the service to be performed but does not specify the number 
of aircraft that must be used. The contractor currently provides the 
airlift service with eight C—54 (DC-4) all-cargo aircraft. 


(Chart 7) 


The cost for this commercial contract airlift for the current year is 

expected to be $4.4 million. 
he cost for the fiscal year 1959 contract was $2.3 million, 

Currently, we are experiencing a load factor of 92.3 percent and a 
lift of approximately 1,700 tons per month. This high load factor of 
92.3 percent shows that maximum use is made of this contract. 

As a point of comparison, the commercial airline load factor objec- 
tive for an economically sound operation is approximately 65 percent. 

Based on Navy experience, the unit cost for this premium transpor- 
tation service when compared with other premium transportation 
modes reveals that Quicktrans costs per ton-mile are about 44 percent 
of the commercial airfreight cost and 65 percent of the Railway Express 
figure. 

“Tt is apparent that Quicktrans not only provides the expedited 
transportation service needed by the Navy, but at a cost considerably 
less than that available by other premium modes. 


(Chart 8) 


The Quicktrans system has been designed to satisfy the specific 
requirements of the Navy for all-cargo air transportation within the 
United States. This service provides direct and responsive support 
to the striking capability of the Navy. This is accomplished by the 
expeditious movement of urgent and high-priority material between— 

(a) Military Air Transport Service aerial ports; 

(b) Navy aircraft engine overhaul and repair facilities; 
(c) Navy shipyards; 

(d) Missile fabrication and testing facilities; 

(e) Atomic submarine development facilities, and 

(f) Major Naval supply activities. 

Quicktrans also fulfills a vital function in the direct support of the 
fleet air arm by providing expeditious shipment of material destined 
for aircraft out of commission due to parts, by providing air service to 
all major Navy aircraft engine overhaul and repair facilities, and by 
effecting rapid movement of high-cost repairable items, avionics, and 
components for first-line aircraft. 


(Chart 9) 


This service is operating daily and among other tasks provides direct 
support to the nuclear submarine and fleet ballistic missile develop- 
ment programs which are assigned the highest national priority. 

The flexibility of operations inherent in this Navy-controlled airlift 
service permits rapid pipeline reaction to fluctuating Navy needs de- 
riving from the constant shifts in world political conditions and to the 
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high priority transportation needs of special research and development 
programs, 
(Chart 10) 


The airlift service provided by the Quicktrans operation permits the 
Navy to be assured of a predictable and controlled capability to 
expedite urgently required material between major points of Navy 
interest within the continental United States. 

Analvsis of the material being transported via this service shows that 
94 percent of this cargo is high prioritv. The balance of the cargo 
transported consists largely of medical supplies requiring expedited 
movement due to the nature of the material, shock-sensitive equip- 
ment wherein surface transport is not feasible, and classified material 
requiring premium transportation for security reasons. 

Not all material moved via the Quicktrans system is of top priority 
and it is estimated that approximately 2 percent could be regarded 
as low-priority cargo. However, it must be borne in mind that this 
service is procured on a plane-mile basis for the purpose of moving the 
94 to 98 percent of the material which is of an urgent nature. It is 
readily apparent that it behooves the Navy to utilize fully the air- 
craft capacity whenever possible. Thus, a very small volume of less 
than urgent material is lifted via Quicktrans flights routinely but at 
rates only slightly higher than ‘‘less than carload or truckload”’ costs. 


(Chart 11) 


Insummary, the Quicktrans operation is a vital, essential part of the 
Navy's supply support system and designed to meet the specific and 
special needs of the Navy for expedited transportation within the United 
States. This contractual airlift gives the Navy an in-being commer- 
cial air cargo capability fully geared for mobilization expansion. 

This service, centrally controlled by designated Navy offices, is 
intimately responsive to the premium transportation requirements of 
the Navy. The Quicktrans flights operated under this controlled 
system are diverted with regularity to serve wherever the most urgent 
need exists within the continental United States. 

In the development of this airlift service, since its inception in July 
1950, the Navy has adhered to a conservative policy whereby absolute 
need is thoroughly established prior to amplification of service patterns. 
This administrative policy, coupled with the employment of centralized 
management techniques in the control of all Quicktrans flights, has 
permitted the Navy to achieve maximum performance, responsiveness, 
and utilization of contractual capability with a concurrent minimizing 
of transportation expenditures. 

This completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, Admiral Long. 

Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. T haven’t any questions. 

Mr. Prick. Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pricer. Thank you very much. 

Does that complete the list of witnesses? 

Mr. Smarr. Our final witness is Maj. Gen. A. F. Binney, who will 
speak on the subject of Marine Corps organic airlift. 

41166-—60-——No. 54-———23 
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Mr. Price. General Binney. 

Mr. Smart. Last but not least. 

General Binney. I am Major General Binney, and I have been 
previously identified to the committee. 

(The biographical sketch of General Binney follows:) 


BIoGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF Mas. Gen. A. F. Binney, USMC 


General Binney is a native of Big Rapids, Mich. He was graduated from the 
U.S. Naval Academy on June 7, 1928, and was commissioned a second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps. He entered flight training in 1929 and received his wings in 
July 1930. va phate 

General Binney served in Nicaragua from 1931-33, for which service he was 
awarded the Nicaraguan Cross of Valor. 

_ He served in the Samoan, Ellice and Marshall Islands during World War II. 
Subsequently, he was assigned to Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps. 

He has been a Naval Attaché in Latin America, served with the Navy’s Bureau 
of Aeronautics and attended the Naval War College at Newport, R.I. 

General Binney was awarded the Legion of Merit as Chief of Staff of thelst 
Marine Aircraft Wing in Korea (1951-52). He commanded the Marine Corps Air 
Station at Quantico, Va., for 2 years and later was assigned as assistant commander 
of the 3d Marine Aircraft Wing at Miami, Fla., in 1954. 

He was commander of the Marine Air Reserve Training at Glenview, III 
during 1955-56. 

General Ginney assumed command of the Ist Marine Aircraft Wing in Japan in 
January 1957. He returned to the United States in January 1958, as command- 
ing general of the 2d Marine Aircraft Wing at Cherry Point, N.C. He assumed 
his present duties as Director of Aviation, Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps last 
December. 

General Binney. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this committee is, | am sure, familiar with the public laws which 
established the Marine Corps, determined its major components, and 
assigned it a mission in the overall Defense Establishment. I do not 
intend to review these laws today, but would like to review a part of 
Public Law 253. 

(Chart 1) 


The Marine Corps shall be organized, trained and equipped to provide Fleet 
Marine Forces of combined arms, together with supporting air components, for 
services with the fleet in the seizure or defense of advanced naval bases and for 
the conduct of such land operations as may be essential to the prosecution of a 
naval campaign. 


The same law goes on to say: 


"} 


* * * and shall perform such other duties as the President may direct * * * 


We believe this assignment demands of us the ability to deploy 
under one commander all of the ground and aviation components 
required to sustain combat in the performance of such a mission. 

The aviation functions which are considered necessary to maintain 
a balanced aviation arm are: 


(Chart 2) 


1. Air defense. 

2. Offensive air support. 
3. Service support. 

4. Aerial reconnaissance. 


5. Control of aircraft and missiles. 
All of these functions are performed within each Marine aircraft wing. 
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We are concerned with only one of these functions today. that one 
being Service Support. 


(Chart 3) 


The tasks which must be performed under the Service Support 
function are: 

Provide the helicopter type airlift required by the Fleet Marine 
Forces for vertical assault and for air evacuation. 

Provide the (fixed-wing) transports required for movement of 
high-priority landing force cargo and personnel within the amphibious 
objective area (including air evacuation). 

It is the second task that requires the Marine Corps to maintain its 
assault or combat transport squadrons. These squadrons are trained 
with and are directly responsive to the landing force commander. 

Based on this concept of having a balanced air arm available for 
combat and with specific reference to the service support function, 
Marine ground forces have been reorganized, given lighter equipment 
and are prepared to accept a calculated risk and go into combat with 
less supplies than previously envisioned for modern ground warfare. 

This greatly enhances the mobility of these forces. It magnifies, 
however, the requirement for the assault transport and its immediate 
responsiveness to the logistic support requirements of the landing 
force commander, 

Each Marine aircraft wing has organic assault transports. These 
units are a equipped with obsolete nonpressurized aircraft 
of the R-4Q (C-119) and R-5D or (C-54) type. 

These savadrons are located as follows: 

I won't detail it. 

(The chart follows:) 








Location | Type aircraft | Number 
NELM sasttdestens ee ee ees: hk ee 2 
East Coast (24MAW) oiuth b a dh akchpiintidlvdedetwdadiond Pax ee ee ee 
Cherry Point, N.C 5 n : Zi criwepinarsiad nade ae abaecaiat 27 
West Coast (}(MAW)__._-__- ise sebenake Radbcinitadentas en | eee 5 
(El Toro, Calif.) ‘ thse canine diindbeyna ee diee e 10 
NE ne INE Fo 0-h. 5 iuianntisdekduatidcddddutuubetlieutice sseuRatiansens R-4Q 8 
A ch stig wt hiv neers sional si wren Gilg in ic aint em TS at a aaa tn a chs | R-5D Ss 





General Binney. The total is 60 of these R4Q and RSD aircraft. 

These aircraft are not suitable for long-range overwater airlift. In 
addition to those aircraft shown on the chart, we have a few addi- 
tional R5D aircraft for administrative purposes throughout our 
Marine aircraft wings. 

These obsolete R4Q’ s and R5D’s are scheduled to be replaced by 
the GV-1. The GY~1 is the Navy version of the C-130B. The only 
difference is the provision for a removable, in-flight refueling package. 
This will result in a dual mission capability, that of in-flight refueling 
and that of a combat transport. The GV-1 will be “phased into 
Marine inventories during 1961 to 1963. By the end of this period 
we have programed three squadrons of 12 aireraft each, 1 in each 
Marine aircraft wing. This will reduce our transport squadron in- 
ventory from 60 to 36 aircraft. 
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(Chart. 5) 


The mission assigned to Marine assault transport squadrons is as 
follows: 

Provide air support of Fleet Marine Force operations by assault air transport 
of personnel, equipment, and supplies. 

The performance of this mission requires these squadrons to be 
prepared to perform the following tasks: 


(Chart 6) 


1. Provide assault air transport of air landed troops and combat 
cargo between the air head of supply and small combat fields in the 
objective area. 

2. Provide air delivery of combat cargo and emergency resupply to 
include airdrop into the objective area during night and all-weather 
conditions. 

3. Provide casualty evacuation from fields within the objective 
area. 

4. Provide a capability of long-range direct delivery of high pri- 
ority material and personnel to alleviate an emergency combat situ- 
ation, wherein other means of suitable air transport is not readily 
available. 

5. Be prepared to accomplish any type of wartime emergency 
mission within the capability of the aircraft or its special configuration 
such as 

(a) Tanker support for in-flight refueling. 

(b) Dropping of pyrotechnics or flares for emergency tactical 
reasons. 

(c) Providing airplane for airborne tactical air control unit. 

(7) Assistance to air-sea rescue services. 

(e) Providing long range air pickup of downed pilots within 
hostile territory. 

As ean be deduced by the tasks assigned to Marine assault transport 
squadrons, their peacetime flying requirements are primarily those 
of training for combat missions. In this regard, they can best be 
compared to the TAC transport aircraft and the Navy fleet logistic 
tactical support, and not to the MATS aircraft. Our utilization 
rate in peacetime is about 2.5 hours per day, and we expect to be 
able to increase that during emergency situations to about 8 hours. 


(Chart 7) 


This peacetime utilization is low for the following reasons: 

The aircraft are old and obsolete and therefore hard to maintain. 

The peacetime training requirements can be adequately main- 
tained with the present rate of 2.5 hours. 

Funds are not available to support increased operations. 

Our units now have the potential of increasing this utilization rate 
to some degree with their present personnel and equipment should 
the situation dictate. With the modernization to the GV-1 type 
aircraft, and by utilization of the reserve crews, we believe we can 
reach and maintain an 8-hour utilization rate. Our reserve training 
program, which trains these crews, is a part of the Navy Reserve 
training program explained by Admiral Cooper. 
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This is the outline of our Marine organic airlift capability and indi- 
cates that Marine transport aircraft, although obsolete, are assigned 
a primary mission of intratheater combat support of our Fleet Marine 
Forces, 

(Chart 8) 


| believe from this presentation we can conclude that: 

1. The Marine Corps has no true inter-theater airlift capability. 

2. The Marine Corps has a limited capability to perform intra- 
theater assault transport missions. 

3. A program for 36 GV-—1 (C-130B) aircraft will provide a mini- 
mum in-flight refueling capability to three Marine aircraft wings and 
2 minimum intratheater combat support capability for three Marine 
divisions. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. 

Mr. Prick. Thank you very much, General Binney. 

Mr. Gavin, any questions? 

Mr. Gavin. On page 6, General, you are talking about chart 7, 
and you say: 

The aircraft are old and obsolete and therefore hard to maintain. 

General Binney. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. “Funds are not available to support increased opera- 
tion.” 

General Binney. That is also true, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What recommendations have you made to change the 
complex of this situation? 

General Binney. The recommendations that we have made, sir, 
and that the Congress has seen fit to give us so far, we already have 
16 of the GV-1 replacement aircraft under contract. 

There is in the fiscal 1961 budget an additional 20 that has been 
submitted to the Congress. 

Mr. Gavin. What? What is that last? 

General Binney. In the present bill that is up, to be acted on by 
the Congress, the other 20 

Mr. Gavin. Fiscal 1961, now. 

General Binney. This will be fiscal 1961. That will give us the 
36 GV-1 aircraft which will modernize our tactical combat support 
squadrons. 

Mr. Gavin. You think that is adequate? 

General Binney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. That number of aircraft? 

General Binney. We have gone down, Mr. Gavin, decidedly, in the 
last few vears. We had 97 transport aircraft at June 30, 1957. We 
are now down to 60. 

However, the capacity and the capability of the GV—1 is so much 
greater than our current aircraft that we expect to have a greater 
capability with these than we had previously with a larger number of 
less well-fitted aircraft. 

Mr. Gavin. In fiscal 1961, is there adequate funds, in there, to 
continue your training programs, without cutting back on them? 

General Binney. That is a whole subject of what we call Bravo 
money in the Navy. The Bravo funds are aircraft operating funds. 
and this last year there was a reduction in those funds. One of the 
reasons was the cut in proficiency flying. 
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These I believe were allocated fairly, the available funds. We 
con’t come up with the utilization rate factor, but we come up with 
a certain number of hours per aircraft per month which we can fly, 
and which is roughly the same thing. 

Now, I believe that under present circumstances, in a training-for- 
war situation, during peacetime, that this is adequate time for us 
to fly. 

Mr. Gavin. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. One or two, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

On the basis of your statement, then, General Binney, there is no 
organic strategic airlift capacity within the U.S. Marine Corps? 

General Binney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Is it also correct to say that there is no strategic airlift 
capability with the Navy, for the use of the Marine Corps? 

General Binney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Then it boils down to the fact that vou are now in the 
process of replacing your obsolete C—54’s with C-130’s, and that when 
you get your 36 C-130’s, you will have the same lift capability but a 
far greater performance capability than you presently have in your 
C—54 aircraft? 

General Binney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smart. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. General Binney, what size operation would that take 
‘are of? 

General Binney. One squadron of 12, goes with each wing, sir. 

In the event of a deployment to a possible theater of operations 
overseas, we would be able to immediately, using the refueling capa- 
bility here—not the transport capability take one or two squadrons 
from the wing that was assigned and carry them over, refueling the 
planes en route. This would, you see, extend their range and it would 
relieve our reliance on aircraft carriers or some other means to get 
them to the theater of operations. 

Once that squadron arrived at the theater of operations—let us say 
we went back into Korea—it would then be able to meet the demands 
for emergency resupply, that is, things that needed airlift, from our 
airhead bases where MATS would bring the stuff, to our frontline 
troops, in the combat area. That one squadron we estimate could 
do it. 

Now, events could transpire that would make that difficult. If 
we needed to use those same aircraft for further air refueling at the 
same time, we could be short. 

But this is a matter of balance, having as well-balanced a force as 
you can have with your resources. And we think it is it. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. Only one or two more questions, General Binney. 

The situation facing the Marine Corps is, as I see it, radically 
different than that facing the Army, for the reason that a very large 
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percentage of tne Marine Corps combat troops are deployed with the 
fleet as the Fleet Marine Force. 

General Binney. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. What percentage of the combat capability is embarked 
at sea with the fleet? Is it half of it or some comparable figure? 

General Binney. At this current time—at this moment? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, under normal operating conditions, such as 
prevail today. 

General Binney. Well—This isn’t classified, is it? 

We have one force, as you know, in the Mediterranean, with the 
6th Fleet. That is a reinforced battalion. At the time of the 
Lebanon lift, we happened to have three there because there was a 
double rotation going on. And this will vary from day to day, 
what we actually have deployed. 

In the western Pacific we have a division, minus a regiment, and 
we have a Marine aircraft wing, minus a group. That is already 
deployed in the Pacific, and with amphibious shipping right there. 
Right at this moment that whole thing is in bottoms, that is, it is in 
ships. 

Mr. Smart. That merely points—— 

General Binney. Because they are going on exercise. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

That all points up, then, the requirement of the Marine Corps is 
for tactical assault aircraft. 

General Binney. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. To assist it in the theater of military operations, and 
it also accentuates the fact that you, as well as the Army, will rely 
upon the strategic airlift capability of MATS to get you to that theater. 

General Binney. We rely entirely on them, sir. The Marine 
mission envisages short, violent combat, whereas, the Army’s is for 
sustained combat on land. 

Mr. Smarr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much, General Binney. 

If there are no further questions—— 

Do we have any other witnesses? 

Mr. Smarr. No, we have no further witnesses, Mr. Chairman. 
That completes all items on the military agenda, down to the problem 
areas. And as I foresee the situation, we will not have any more 
hearings before a week after next, at the earliest, at which point we 
will begin with our civilian witnesses. And when they have been 
concluded, then we can have our critique on the Puerto-Pines/Big 
Slam operation, currently going on, and then wind up with a summary 
of all the problem areas. At that time I trust that the Chiefs of Staff 
and the ranking people in each of the Departments will be back 
here to help reach our final conclusions. 

Mr. Price. Well, 1 thank all the witnesses for their cooperation 
during today’s hearing. 

The committee will adjourn, subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 3:29 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
Miuirary AIRLIFT, 
Washington, D.C., Monday, March 28, 1960. 

The subcommittee met at 10:08 a.m., the Honorable L. Mendel 
Rivers (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Smart, our hearing this morning now deals with the civilian 

Mr. Smarr. Interests. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, the civilian part of the executive branch of the 
Government. And also we will begin—we will continue to hear the 
Government witnesses today, won’t we? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And then—oh, is it Thursday? 

Mr. Smarr. On Thursday we have two additional governmental 
agencies. 

Mr. Rivers. And then we will get into the representatives from the 
civilian industry. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir, the associations and the individual companies 
of the civil aviation industry. 

Mr. Rivers. And this morning we are privileged to hear from the 
distinguished Administrator of the Federal Aviation Agency, the 
Honorable E. R. Quesada, who has done such fine work in this difficult 
assignment which he is doing now. 

General Quesada, as one who has known you for a long time, I am 
very happy to welcome you here this morning and tell you that we 
appreciate your coming up and agreeing to help us in this difficult 
thing we are trying todo. We are all trying to do the same thing. 

We will be pleased to hear from you this morning. 

Mr. Quesapa. Mr. Rivers, vou have been very kind 

Mr. Becker. This is an open meeting? 

Mr. Rivers. This is an open meeting. 

Mr. Quesapa. And I do appreciate the opportunity of being 
here, and | certainly appreciate your comforting words. 

I have a prepared statement, and with your permission, | would 
like to read it, if [ may. 

Mr. Rivers. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Quesapa. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I want to thank you for inviting the Federal Aviation Agency to 
appear before you today and discuss the very important subject of 
national military airlift. 

Before going into the details of this matter, I want to make it 
crystal clear that I am a strong supporter of the concept that the 
Military Air Transport Service should be a modern, basic weapons 
systems in support of military missions. At the same time, I must 
point out that my concept of a highly trained, instantly ready MATS, 
equipped with truly modern equipment, is confined to a fleet designed 
expressly and solely for effective performance of a clearly defined, 
hard-core military mission. 

The great dilemma, ever since the vital military importance of air- 
lift was learned from experience in World War II, had been how to 
maintain in peacetime, at realistic cost, the massive airlift capability 
needed in the event of war. For the Defense Establishment to have, 
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in peacetime, a military air fleet of the grandiose proportions required 
to meet all the airlift requirements of limited and general war, would 
involve a fantastically large capital investment and huge recurring 
expenditures to met operating costs. 

Thus, there are two principal elements upon which the structure of 
national military airlift must rest, as a practical matter. They are: 

(1) A hard-core modern military airlift capability operating within 
the framework of a clearly defined mission, and 

(2) A modern civil airlift capability of sufficient character and 
dimensions to augment the military fleet. I will discuss these two 
elements and their proper relationship. 

When we look at MATS today, we do not see the hard-core modern 
military airlift capability to which L have referred. I do not need to 
go into any particular detail on this because information already pro- 
vided to this committee in the course of its proceedings has clearly 
indicated that serious deficiencies exist, both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively. The military airlift fleet has large numbers of aircraft; but 
these aircraft are, when measured in terms of essential performance 
needs, either obsolete or in various stages of obsolescence. 

Probably the most serious deficiency facing MATS today is its lack 
of the proper tools to do its wartime mission. In fact, it has never 
had the right tools for the job mission-wise or tonnage-wise. Its 
major wartime burden is the rapid movement of combat-ready troops 
(including combat equipment) and the hauling of cargo. But a very 
substantial percentage of its fleet is comprised of converted civil pas- 
senger aircraft, which were not originally designed for anything even 
approaching the tvpe of work now expected of them. 

I strongly believe that it is of vital concern to the national security 
of the United States to have in being a modern and efficient MATS 
fleet. 1 therefore consider that positive steps should be taken with- 
out delay to modernize the MATS fleet with efficient aircraft, and to 
adopt the principle that MATS, in both peace and war, is essentially 
an integral part of our fighting force and should be confined to such 
a role. 

It is essential that the Defense Establishment command an effec- 
tive and instantly responsive airlift capability to satisfy its clearly 
defined missions associated with hard-core requirements in direct 
support of emergency war plans. These requirements presently 
involve outsized cargo or bulky, specialized equipment and supplies 
which, by their nature and the time factors involved, must be car- 
ried in military aircraft. For MATS to be fully effective, it must 
be a true weapons system, designed strictly for hard-core missions. 
Anything else deludes the public into wrongfully believing a capability 
exists when it in fact does not. Moreover, anything else leaves 
MATS a continual, long-range loser in the competition for funds 
within the Defense Establishment, as against other urgently required 
weapons systems. 

It logically follows, from what I have just said, that with such a 
fleet, the peacetime training of MATS should be to prepare it for its 
wartime mission. It should be—like the Strategic Air Command, 
Tactical Air Command, and, most importantly, the Strategic Army 
Corps and other fighting units—in a condition of instant readiness 
to carry out the military missions for which it is designed. Let us 
examine the facts. 
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As a matter of policy, MATS operates its airlift fleet an average of 
about 5 hours daily per aircraft while moving quantities of both 
routine logistics and hard-core items, in addition to thousands of 
family groups. The majority of these supplies and personnel are 
transported over routes now flown by U.S. civil air carriers, which 
have been certificated by the Government in the public interest to 
provide a service adapted to the present and future needs of the com- 
merce of the United States, of the postal service, and of the national 
defense. 

This chart portrays the relative amount of training derived from 
a typical current MATS overwater mission. On the left side of the 
chart we have shown training effectiveness. At the bottom of the 
chart we have shown training time. Maximum training effectiveness 
occurs at the beginning of the mission, on the left side of the chart, 
with such functions as mission planning, loading and takeoff and climb 
to altitude, including, sir, the complex problem of marshaling your 
forces prior to loading. Maximum training effectiveness again occurs 
at the end of the mission with such functions as descend and land, 
unload and postflight, and includes certainly the deployment of troops 
in a combat- ready condition. In between, are long periods of time 
when straight and level flying is performed on autopilot and training 
effectiveness is at a minimum. More productive training would 
be achieved by concentrating on those functions at the right and left 
sides of the chart. 

The Strategic Air Command, the public image of instant readiness 
a philosophy in which | concur—and massive deterrence, trains its 
bomber crews and activates its complex communications net by 
flying its bombers at about 1% hours as a daily average. 

The Tactical Air Command, likewise, maintains a high degree of 

eadiness training of its combat units by flying its bomber and ‘fighter 
aircraft at a daily average of 1 hour. 

Why, then, is MATS required to train at its high, 5-hour daily air- 
craft utilization rate in a scheduled operation, in contrast with the 
flying-hour rates of these Air Force weapon systems averaging less than 
14 hours daily? SAC and TAC apparently realize that realistic 
training involves a great deal more than mere flying and that actual 
flight is only one segment of the operation of the total, integrated 
weapon system. 

To achieve a satisfactory level of readiness training for global 
mobility, MATS should be moving the different elements of the 
various combat forces on a daily and recurring basis. The actual 
flight of the aircraft from point A to point B is only one part of the 
readiness training. All components must be exercised to insure an 
integrated, effective operation. Let us briefly mention a few of the 
essential functions. The aircraft must be positioned at numerous air- 
fields, not just one or two. Troops and aircraft loads must be mar- 
shaled with their aircraft. Loading-unloading operations must be 
continuous and repetitive to achieve the degree of perfection required. 
And this training should be going on day and night, week after week, 
not once in 5 years 

I heartily endorse mobility exercises such as Puerto Pines. This is 
a step in the right direction, but it is barely a beginning. Deploy- 
ment exercises such as these, but on a more compr ehensive scale, 
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should be performed every month or so, rather than at 5-year intervals. 
And I hope that they would be more realistic in their character. 

I would urge this committee to examine carefully all aspects of the 
Puerto Pines exercise, which can be classed as little more than a sizable 
administrative airlift. You might also inquire carefully into the 
amount and type of equipment deployed and the military role to which 
the deployed forces were committed. Did it, in fact, have the needed 
equipment at hand—ready to go into battle? Was a balanced force 
placed in position with the proper elements of firepower present? 
Although approximately 20,000 troops and 12,000 tons of supplies and 
equipment were moved, this is but a fraction of the Strategic Army 
Corps tonnage requirements. It represents only a little more than 
one-quarter of the minimum airlift needed and less than 5 percent of 
the total weight of the corps. 

More realism is needed in mobility exercises such as Puerto Pines. 
The short distance from the United States to Puerto Rico is only a 
fraction of the longer distances involved in testing true global mobility. 
An overseas deployment, requiring the use of island refueling bases, 
which are needed by the present range-limited air cargo fleet, is 
necessary to uncover the bottlenecks which could develop from 
saturation of enroute facilities. Deficiencies discovered could then 
be corrected before a large-scale emergency develops. It is important 
to emphasize the word ‘‘before.”’ 

This was not a sufficient airlift exercise, in my opinion, to demon- 
strate true military mobility. We must do more than give lipservice to 
mobility. No one has ever doubted the capability of MATS to move 
large numbers of passengers. MATS has airlifted more dependents— 
women and children—in the last several years than combat troops. 
I suggest that little wartime training is derived from the movement 
of family groups over routes flown by U.S. certificated air carriers. 
This is a total misconception of the proper role of MATS and the 
appropriate peacetime training necessary for effective performance of 
that role in time of war. 

As I mentioned earlier, MATS should be equipped with the type and 
quantity of aircraft needed for its hard-core mission. If the military 
airlift fleet is to be a true weapon system, it is essential that it 
be equipped with properly designed aircraft. From a practical stand- 
point, it must be so oriented in order to survive in the competition with 
other weapon systems. 

Now, I would like to turn briefly to the other principal element on 
which our national military airlift must be based, as a practical matter. 
I refer to a modern civil airlift capability of sufficient character and 
dimensions to augment the military fleet. Here, too, when we look at 
the existing civil fleet, we find conspicuously absent the type of air- 
craft most needed to perform wartime airlift missions. The civil 
fleet, like MATS, has adequate passenger airlift capability, which if 
anything far exceeds the military requirement for that type of airlift 
in time of war. But cargo aircraft are few in number and consist 
wholly of converted passenger types. 

Here a very important fact jumps out and hits us in the eye. Both 
the military fleet and the civil fleet are seriously deficient in the same 
type of aircraft at the same moment of time. This is a purely 
fortuitous, historical accident that may never happen again. But it 
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is one which presents a unique opportunity for some highly construc- 
tive decisions of great national significance. 

Faced as we are with a transcendent need in both the civil and 
military fleets for a modern, uncompromised cargo aircraft, the 
development of such an aircraft should be undertaken on a priority 
basis. There have been numerous proposals advanced by various 
groups as to the types of new aircraft which MATS should have. It 
has been proposed that either the Douglas DC-8 or Boeing 707, 
modified with swing tail, be purchased to meet this requirement. In 
my opinion, to purchase these aircraft to meet cargo needs would be a 
step in retrogression, and ignores the unique opportunity to have both 
the civil and military fleets benefit from an uncompromised cargo 
design for which they now have concurrent need. These designs are 
far removed from the type of uncompromised cargo aircraft so urgently 
needed by both the civil and military operators. The 707 design is 
already roughly 6 years old. I cannot visualize a 707 modified with a 
swing tail as being a weapon system in the terms [ have spoken of 
earlier. Its tail is higher than that picture [indeating]. 

To procure off the shelf, on a crash basis, the DC-8 or 707, modified 
with swing tail, would be reminiscent of previous mistakes in this 
field. One has only to recall the nose-modified C-74 from which, in 
1948, came the compromised inefficient C-—124, or examine the 
engineering and procurement program of the Air Force’s modified, 
off-the-shelf Lockheed Constellation, a converted passenger airplane 
compromised to meet cargo requirements. 

It is understood another proposal has received some attention, 
which is to buy KC-135 tanker aircraft for MATS and remove the 
tanker equipment; allegedly such a program purports to be econom- 
ical. It would be difficult to imagine a more illogical thing to do. 
A series of lash-up modifications would follow, such as swing-the-tail 
to correct loading problems. Then, later, the installation of turbofan 
engines would become a critical need to reduce runway requirements, 
and soon. All this would not only be timeconsuming and a waste of 
money but, what is more important, the end product would be far 
from what is needed. Buying anything other than an uncompromised 
cargo aircraft runs counter to the objective of equipping MATS with 
the proper tools for its wartime job. 

If we compromise the military fleet now, it will have been compro- 
mised for the next decade at least. I hope the committee will examine 
meticulously the design of all aircraft proposals submitted to it with 
particular emphasis on the purpose for which the aircraft is to be used. 

As I have already indicated, there is urgent need at this time for 
an uncompromised cargo aircraft in the civil fleet; and, fortunately, 
there is sufficient compatibility between the military and civil needs 
to meet them with a new aircraft type capable of serving both. This 
offers a golden opportunity to spread development costs over the 
larger buy to be expected if both the military and civil users are 
purchasing the aircraft, and thus reduce capital cost of the aircraft. 
In addition, maintenance and readiness of a large number of the 
aircraft could be sustained commercially in peacetime, rather than at 
the expense of the taxpayer. 

It may interest the committee to know that none of the relatively 
small fleet of cargo aircraft used by the airline industry was originally 
conceived of, or designed as, a cargo aircraft. All are merely con- 
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verted passenger aircraft. The high direct operating costs have 
stifled development of the air cargo industry by requiring excessive 
rates. 

As the committee can readily see, a strong, modern civil air cargo 
industry is of great importance to the Military Establishment. All 
essential elements necessary to the attainment of an expanded civil 
air cargo capability appear to be converging at this time. Develop- 
ment of a truly efficient cargo aircraft is clearly feasible within the 
present state of the art; a commercial market potential of vast pro- 
portions exists; and the need for civil operators to equip with modern 
cargo aireraft to handle both commercial and military traffic is 
evident. 

The Federal Aviation Agency is working right now in cooperation 
with the Department of the Air Force to formulate a set of specifica- 
tions for a cargo aircraft to be used in both civil and military fleets. 
We are confidently progressing toward an optimum degree of civil- 
military design compatibility. 

| cannot stress too highly that now, and perhaps only now, can this 
Nation accomplish the essential objective of achieving such compati- 
bilitv in a militarily useful cargo aircraft having an economically 
sustainable commercial application. The time is most opportune for 
xn modernization of both the civil and military airlift fleets. It is not 
likely that unlimited funds will be available to the Department of 
Defense for the procurement of numerous types of cargo aircraft over 
a period of the next few vears, even assuming they would become 
available. If we are really serious and sincere about equipping 
MATS with modern, efficient cargo aircraft which would have wide 
civil use, then | propose that such a development program be imple- 
mented with the $50 million provided in the Department of Defense 
fiscal year 1961 budget, which I understand could be made available 
for this purpose. This amount would be ample for this purpose 
during the forthcoming vear. By achieving a compatible civil- 
military design, the cost to the Government would be greatly reduced. 
The benefits would be greatly increased. As a means of insuring 
incorporation of civil features and requirements in the design, we in 
the Federal Aviation Agency would jointly establish the specifications 
with the Department of Defense. 

The question might be raised what immediate solution is offered to 
meet the urgent deficiencies of MATS, by a development program 
which might not vield an operational aircraft before roughly 314 years. 

First, we must recognize that some leadtime is involved, from 12 
to 18 months, even in a so-called off-the-shelf procurement of imme- 
diately available types. Moreover, the leadtime must be further 
increased by whatever time factor is needed for modification of 
existing types, because they do not meet MATS’ requirements in 
their present form. We must also consider the disadvantages of 
adding to the MATS fleet a new interim aircraft tvpe which would 
not only create operational complications but would also present a 
problem when the uncompromised cargo aircraft becomes available 
18 to 24 months later. 

One practical solution might be to provide range extension for such 
growth aircraft as the C—130 to cover the interim period. Then, as 
the uncompromised cargo aircraft becomes available, the C-130 type 
could be assigned to the tactical intratheater requirements. 
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There is one remaining subject I would like to discuss very briefly, 
and that is the matter of legislation to provide greater guarantees that 
civil carriers will respond to military requirements. 

This committee has heard testimony that such legislation is needed 
before greater reliance can be placed on civil carriers. While I agree 
that greater assurance may be needed, efforts to obtain them can be 
carried on concurrently with a closer and more productive working 
relationship between the military and civil operators. It is clearly 
more important to encourage development and modernization of the 
civil air cargo fleet by increasing Government traffic, and to get such 
a fleet into actual being. Most assuredly, nothing would ever get 
underway, nothing would ever get accomplished, if we insisted that all 
conditions be 100 percent guaranteed before getting started. 

I might, in closing, remind the committee that during the war the 
merchant marine manned a merchant marine fleet that was subjected 
to great hazard and they carried on in the face of hostilities and 
suffered great loss. There was no legislation that would assure their 
continued service. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, General Quesada. 

I think vou made yourself very clear, and you have given us a fine 
statement to work on from the top representative of the Government’s 
civil side of this important question. 

Now, I am going to ask but about two questions before I ask the 
other members of the committee, because | want everybody to be 
sure to get into this thing right off the bat. 

Now, from your statement, General Quesada, you do not believe 
that MATS should carry any passengers, other than the hard-core 
requirement? 

Mr. Quesapa. It would seem to me, sir, that they might well carry 
passengers to remote areas, such as the DEW line and places like that. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, that doesn’t require any particular skill. Why 
shouldn’t the civil industry do that, too? There are no bullets 
up there. 

Mr. Quesapa. Well, they could, but I can conceive where MATS 
would be justified in taking replacement crews to remote areas. But 
when it is carrying passengers over routes that are certificated, and 
they are purely passengers, such as 

Mr. Rivers. The families you mentioned? 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. We want to understand you. You don’t think that 
MATS should carry passengers over any route that is served by the 
commercials? 

Mr. Quesapa. As a general philosophy, I do not believe that. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. Now, vou don’t think—when you sav “cer- 
tificated carriers’’, you don’t mean the part 45 carriers, do you? 

Mr. Quesapa. If they are certificated in part 45, it would seem to 
me that they would be eligible to carry military traffic. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, do they have the type of plane now, the 
part 45 carriers, that you should require the military to ride on when 
you have another carrier who is not a part 45 carrier and who is what 
we call a certificated, scheduled carrier, serving the same route? 

Mr. Quesapa. I don’t think the military establishment, sir, should 
be confined to putting their business into the certificated scheduled 
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carrier operation. I think they should have the opportunity of 
putting it outside of that confined area. 

Mr. Rivers. Outside. 

What about those carriers who are strictly part 45 carriers? Now, 
you see, the unscheduled carriers are certificated. I am not talking 
about them. 

Mr. Quresapa. They should be eligible. 

Mr. Rrvers. You think they should be eligible? 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Rivers. Are they carriers under the terms of the FAA, of the 
Federal Aviation Act? 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Rivers. Part 45? 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes, sir; for safety purposes, understand. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, now. Only for safety purposes? 

Mr. Quesapa. That is correct. We certificate their aircraft, and 
they have to conform to our standards of operation. 

Mr. Rivers. So you think that the part 45 carriers should have 
the equal opportunity of the nonscheduled and the scheduled cer- 
tificated carriers? 

Mr. Quesapa. I think they should be able to compete with others. 

Mr. Rivers. Do vou think 

Mr. Quesapa. I think one—— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, now. Go ahead. I don’t want to miss any- 
thing. 

Mr. Quesapa. One other requirement should be, in my opinion, 
this is, sir, that the Government’s business that goes on them should 
require some modernization of their fleet on their part. 

Mr. Rivers. How can they do it without Government business? 

Mr. Quesapa. They can’t do it without having the business. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean, how can they do it without first getting the 
Government business? 

Mr. Quesapa. I think it needs the Government business. 

Mr. Rivers. In other words, you need to put people in business to 
carry Government business. 

Mr. Quesapa. There are plenty of them in business now, Mr. 
Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Outside of the part 45, though. We have heard a 
lot of complaints about the part 45 carriers. I don’t have any in 
mind. I don’t know any. 

Mr. Quesapa. Nor have I. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t know of any. The only kind T am talking 
about: I heard of carriers who only had one airplane. You think a 
carrier with one airplane should be awarded a contract to haul 
soldiers? 

Mr. Quesapa. I definitely do not. 

Mr. Rivers. And sailors and their wives and their dependents? 

Mr. Quesapa. No, sir, I think they should not. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you heard of any case where they get Govern- 
ment contracts? 

Mr. Quesapa. I have heard of cases where they have gotten con- 
tracts with no airplanes. 

Mr. Rivers. No airplanes? 
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Mr. Quesapa. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. I may be wrong, but you are the sun and flower, as 
far as | am concerned, on this certificate. Anybody that doesn’t get 
your green light can’t fly an airplane, can he? 

Mr. Quesapba. That is substantially true. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean for safety purposes? 

Mr. Quesapa. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Being the successor to the CAA or whatever the 
CAB had, before vou got to an independent agency. 

Mr. Quesapa. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. And rightly so. 

Mr. Quesapa. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Then I have heard the part 45 carriers compose 
exclusively that group. 

Mr. Smart. No. 

Mr. Quesapa. Part 45 carriers are not exclusively confined to 
companies with one, two and no airplanes. 

Mr. Rivers. They are not? 

Mr. Qursapa. No, sir. 

But I must say that several companies have been able to compete 
for and get contracts from MATS that had either none, one or two 
or three or four airplanes. And I do not think that that is construe- 
tive. I think it borders on being destructive, 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, how could MATS earry people to the 
DEW line or any other long-haul if it weren t a passenger aircraft? 
Would you expect them to sit in a bucket seat from Tokyo to 
Timbuctoo? 

Mr. Quesapa. I have ridden in a bucket seat from Tokvo to 
Timbuctoo and I wasn’t too offended by it. 

Mr. Rivers. As a regular proposition? 

Mr, Quesapa. I[ don’t think there are any movements 

Mr. Rivers. There are. The DEW line is a constant movement, 
General Quesada. 

What I am trying to talk about: It wouldn’t be strictly an SOR 
plane—is that the word you have given to it? 

Mr. Quesapa. That is one word. That is a descriptive term to a 
military airplane. 

Mr, Rivers. That is a special—what does SOR mean? 

Mr. Smarr. Specific operational requirement. 

Mr. Quesapa. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. Isn t that right? 

Mr, Quesapa. That is correct. 

Mr, Rivers. So to have an SOR airplane, you wouldnt expect 
them to run them to—carrying passengers to the DEW line, would 
you? 

Mr. Quesapa. You could write a SOR that could provide reason- 
able comfort to passengers, very definitely. 

Mr. Rivers. And develop a whole plane for that, rather than 
getting some off the shelf? 

What I am talking about: MATS inventories should have other 
planes than the SOR, shouldn t they? 

Mr. Quesapa. I think they should haye a plane that is a passenger- 
configurated airplane to run what are known as special air missions. 
I think this country is entitled to have a fleet of airplanes that would 
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take the President and other officials, as well as Members of Congress, 
to specific points of the world when those groups are pursuing the 
interests of the country. I certainly think they should have that, 

Mr. Rivers. Then you could use that for the DEW-line require- 
ments. 

Mr. Quesapa. I don’t think that that airplane is a DEW-line 
airplane. A cargo airplane to which I refer could easily have the 
ability to install in it the comfort accommodations essential to the 
movement of people—very, very easily. This is no problem at all. 

Mr. Rivers. I am not going to labor that point, because other 
members will have a number of questions. 

I am only going to ask vou one other question: You say we should 
not, during this interim, buy anything at all other than possibly the 
130, because vou have your leadtime of 18 or 24 months, and when 
that expires you have vour other 24 months, and that would be 48 
months. Three vears minimum, and as a maximum 4 years, until 
you got your SOR. 

Mr. Quesapa. It would seem to me that the 130-type airplane, 
which was basically designed as a cargo airplane, could fit the interim 
period. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. That is a tactical airplane. 

Mr. Quesapa. Well— 

Mr. Rivers. It is basically designed as a tactical airplane. 

Mr. Quesapa. Well—— 

Mr. Rivers. Even the B—of course the C is to take the place of 
the 123, as vou know. 

Mr. Quesapba. I realize that. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the old Chase design, for short runways. 

So you don’t favor buying anything to take the emergent need now, 
which in your statement you said was obsolete or obsolescent, refer- 
ring to the present fleet. You don’t recommend buying anything 
now—nothing, other than the $50 million for the SOR development— 
other than some configurated 130 aircraft; is that vour statement? 

Mr. Qugsapa. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. That is your position? 

Mr. Quesapa. That is my position, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

I have some other questions—— 

Mr. Qursapa. Of course, I also included that this airplane can 
have longer legs than it has now. Its range could be very easily 
extended. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Quesapa. And I must indicate why I say this. Because I 
think—— 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t want to pick your statement to pieces. I 
don’t want to tie you up. I want you tosay what youmean. Explain 
that. 

Mr. Quesapa. I understand. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Quesapa. The reason I feel that the 707 and DC-8 aircraft 
is not suited and hence should not be purchased is because of its 
basic configuration. I just abhor the possibility of engaging in a small 
war and going into a remote area with a 707 or a DC-8. The tail is 
higher than that door there. How are you going to get your equip- 
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ment down in asmall community? I don’t want to select any names, 
for reasons that are too obvious to dwell upon. 

Mr. Rivers. | see. 

Well, that is true of the 8 or the 707. 

Mr. Quesapa. It is true of them all. 

Mr. Price. Would the gentleman vield? 

Would this also be true of the Canadian Convair CL-44? 

Mr. Quresapa. To a lesser extent, that is correct, ves. 

Mr. Price. Don’t they have special loading gear to take care of the 
height? 

Mr. Quesapa. Then you are making a major modification of the 
airplane. This is the very thing I am trying to avoid. 

Mr. Price. No. Just as a matter of curiosity—because it has been 
said here that the only plane ever built strictly for cargo purposes was 
the Canadian Convair, the CL-—44 

Mr. Quesapa. And that is a compromise, Mr. Price. Even the 
Canadian plane is a compromise. 

Now, the equipment essential to moving cargo from truckbed level 
to aircraft bed level is in practically every case ground equipment. 
It takes big lifts and things like that to get the equipment up to the 
levels. 

Mr. Price. | am not familiar with either one of them. When vou 
are talking about the height of the tail of the 707, then I become 
curious about the situation on the CL—44, which is built specifically 
for cargo purposes and which is being modified into a swing-tail 
operation. 

Mr. Quesapa. The Canadian airplane approaches more closely to 
an uncompromised design than any we have to date. But I assure 
vou, sir, it is far from an uncompromised cargo aircraft, very, very far 
from it. It has this, among other things, loading problem. 

Mr. Price. It is built specifically for that purpose. So this must 
be quite a problem. 

Would it be evident even in any new type of plane? Because all 
of them have to be a certain height off the ground. The tail is going 
to have a certain height on it, if vou get into the swing-tail. Is this a 
problem that you are likely to find even in the SOR? 

Mr. Quesapa. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Price. | am asking only for information. 

Mr. Quesapa. This is a moot question, I have to sav very frankly. 

We are convinced, and most of the aircraft manufacturers are con- 
vinced, that if from the time you start the design vou design it as a 
cargo airplane, pio giving any consideration to the passenger 
equipment, you can develop a modern, low-cost operating airplane 
that lends itself e quick loading and quick unloading, which ineiden- 

tally area large percentage of the cost, vou know, for transportation. 
Something like 50 percent of the cost of transportation is in the han- 
dling and the other 50 percent in moving. 

In aircraft design we seem to focus our attention on the cost of mov- 
ing from A to B, with giving little or no attention of the cost of loading 
at A and unloading at B. The 707, DC-8, and the Canadian type, 
which will have configurations that will i impose upon the user excess 
costs at both ends. But translating this into military requirements 
gives you diminished utility. 
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Mr. Price. If you have this great problem, it is likely to be even 
more than 4 years before we develop this airplane? 

Mr. Qursapba. It isn’t as great as that, sir. It is not a great 
problem. I assure you that it isn’t. 

Mr. Price. In summarizing your statement, then, I gather that 
your position is that you agree with the militar Vv authority and 
particularly with MATS that there just is no modern capability on 
the part of MATS to fulfill its mission to move even the hard-core 
units; is that correct? 

Mr. Quesapa. I contend, sir, two things on this point. 

The vast majority of the MATS fleet are airplanes that were de- 
signed as passenger-carrying airplanes to serve air commerce, and 
they were converted. 

Now, my second point is that not only were they airplanes that are 
used for carrying passengers, that is, designed for carrying passengers, 
but they are used for carrying passengers, and while they. are carrying 
passengers from New York to F rankfurt the ‘v are not carrying ¢ ombat 
troops with their equipment, which I maintain they should be doing on 
a repetitious basis. 

[ would just like to draw your attention to a pamphlet put out by 
MATS, entitled “Airlift Management Report,” and, among other 
things, it gives the statistical data related to the industrial funding 
program. The ‘v, among other things, list the number of military people 
they carry, and so forth. 

Now, in the period covered by the report, July of 1958 to June of 
1959, they refer to channel passengers. It is interesting to note that 
they carried 530,000 military passengers. At the same time, they 
carried 359,000 civilians. 

Mr. Price. Dependents? 

Mr. Quesapa. These in most cases would be dependents, women 
and children, that is right. 

Now, at the same time they carried 93,000 nonrevenue passengers— 
in other words, hitchhikers. 

Mr. Price. Like Members of Congress? 

Mr. Quesaba, Sir? 

Mr. Price. Like Members of Congress? 

Mr. Quesapa. I think in most cases Members of Congress—they 
are reimbursed; are they not? 

Mr. Price. They are now, under the present arrangement. 

Mr. Quesapa. That is right. 

Mr. Price, It is all reimbursable. 

Mr. Quesapa. Now, I want to repeat: I think the MATS should 
have the ability to move Government officials around the world. I 
don’t think that should ever be questioned. However, I can’t help 
but notice or feel that during this same period they have carried a 
minimum of combat units. In this whole book I don’t find any 
reference to military tariffs. I don’t find any reference to a battalion 
having been moved. And when I say a battalion, I mean a battalion 
and its equipment, or a squadron. 

Mr. Price. That would come under the Tactical Air Force. While 
it might not show in that part of the report, it may be included in 
another section. 

Mr. Quesapa. What is the purpose of the MATS, then? 
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Mr. Price. Well, it may be in different sections there. I am not 
familiar with the report you are reading from, but MATS also has 
the responsibility of handling the tactical airlift support. 

Mr. Quesapa. The point I am trving to make, Mr. Price, is that 
during this same period I don’t observe any report that indicates 
what they do in their supposed role—a strategic airlift. The only 
strategic airlift that | am aware of in the past 5 vears that has been 
done on a rehearsing basis or a training basis is the one to Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Price. General, for that reason, perhaps, the printed hearings 
of this subcommittee work will be valuable, because we are covering 
all those subjects through this hearing. Maybe it will be the first 
time we will get it all in one place, so we can analyze these things a 
little bit better. 

But vou agree, though, with the deficiencies that have been revealed 
in the MATS operation as far as the airlift is concerned. 

Your differences come in how to deal with it, whether to wait for 
the SOR or to attempt some sort of a modernization program in the 
interim. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Qupsapa. Yes. I think we would compromise a golden oppor- 
tunity of developing a true strategic airlift capability by MATS if 
we made the same mistake today that we have made for decades, and 
the mistake to which I| refer is the modernization or the modification 
of an airplane that was designed for passenger purposes. 

Mr. Price. What is the range of the 130? 

Mr. Becker. 1,900. 

Mr. Rocure. About 2,500 miles. 

Mr. Quesapa. About 2,500 miles now. 

Mr. Becker. About 1,900 miles, isn’t it? The 130, I think was de- 
veloped at the hearing, is about 1,900, and about 2,000 miles is maxi- 
mum, General. 

Mr. Qvesapba. I think that is substantially correct. 

Mr. Smart. It depends upon the load and it depends upon where 
you are going, east or west. There is no pat answer to the question. 

Mr. Price. That was the point that I was trying to get at. How 
far could you increase its range, and then how would that decrease its 
load capabilities? 

Mr. Quesapa. Well, we will get some figures for vou on that that 
are more meaningful. And this could be a very interesting subject to 
explore when you talk about the various manufacturers. 

There is one point I would like to emphasize, if I may, Mr. Price, in 
this area. 

The Tactical Air Command does have the capability of lifting 
combat units, and it does it to some extent. 

Likewise, the Strategic Air Command is functioning every day, all 
day and all night, in performing its military role. 

I hope that this committee and the public will give to General 
Lemay and later Tommy Power the credit that they should have, to 
which they are deserving, of translating the Strategic Air Command 
into really a deterrent force. It is a deterrent force because they 
know how to do, and do on a repetitious basis, all of the functions 
necessary to perform without notice. 

Now, I feel that MATS should do the same thing. I feel that 
every day, all day, and every night, they should be moving combat 
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units as if it were a strategic situation. And if they were doing that, 
they would need an uncompromised cargo aircraft. 

Mr. Price. General, on page 11 of your statement— 

First of all, | want you to understand that I think this whole 
subcommittee is unanimous on the SOR program. 

Mr. Rivers. SOR. 

Mr. Price. The SOR program. 

But you say in vour statement, on page 11: 

By achieving the compatible civil-military design, the cost to the Government 
would be greatly reduced. 

Now, did you mean by that in the overall operation later, and not 
in the cost development of the plane? Because there will be no outside 
contribution here except Government. 

Mr. Becker. No. 

Mr. Quesapa. What I am really trving to say is that if we could 
develop a common SOR that would have as an end result an airplane 
that could be used by the Military Establishment and commerce, 
that a part of the development cost should be borne by commerce. 

Mr. Price. Yes; but is there any arrangement for it to be borne 
by the commercial field? 

Mr. Quresapa. Yes; there is. Boeing is paving back to the Air 
Force, if I recall correctly, something like $285,000. 

Mr. Price. Not on the SOR, because no proposal has been finally 
accepted vet. 

Mr. Quesapa. We are a little off frequency here. What is the 
question here? 

Mr. Smarr. Paving $285,000 back on what? 

Mr. Price. Yes. What was the Boeing proposal vou were talking 
about? What did they pay the $285,000 back on? 

Mr. Qursapa. On the 707. 

Mr. Price. On the 707. 

Mr. Quesapa. When they sell the 707, they are paying the Air 
Force something like $285,000 for the use of their tools. 

However, sir 

Mr. Price. Then in this proposal, on the SOR, you think there 
will be a similar arrangement, that whoever is finally the successful 
contractor and eventually starts building these planes, that he will 
pay back some of the research and development cost? 

Mr. Quresapa. I think he should. 

Mr. Pricer. On each plane he sells? 

Mr. Quesapa. I definitely think he should; definitely. 

Mr. Price. You think he should. I think it is a very good arrange- 
ment, and I hope it will be worked out that way. 

Mr. Quesapa. And another thing is that you would have quantity 
buying, which would reduce the cost to all. 

Mr. Price. But what I was finally trying to get at: Do vou think 
that as we go into this matter, of the development of civil aircraft 
and the commercial type carrier, and getting MATS more and more 
out of the cargo business and the passenger business, and so forth, 
do you think that then subsequently there may be pressure on Congress 
to provide certain subsidy to these cargo carriers for the purchase of 
equipment and tax consideration? 

Mr. Quesapa. It would seem to me 
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Mr. Pricz. In the interest of national defense, which is always the 
good way to promote these things? 

Mr. Quesapa. Sir, I would expect there would be pressure on 
Congress for almost anything. 

Mr. Price. Yes. That is what I am trying to get at. 

So we can see what we are getting into here. You could envision 
that after we got this thing working and so forth, that there would be 
a great buildup about the importance of these carriers to national 
defense and therefore the Government should subsidize their opera- 
tion. 

Then you would ask the question whether or not it wouldn't have 
been much cheaper in the long run to stay with MATS rather than 
to go all the way to the commercial carrier. 

Mr. Quesapa. Well, as I sav, pressures—I anticipate pressures from 
practically every quarter. And I have experienced pressures from 
about every quarter, I am sure, as vou have. 

But it would seem to me that if the Military Establishment confined 
itself to the military role, which would have the result of putting 
considerable Government business into commerce, the requirements 
for the logic of added subsidy would certainly diminish because there 
would be added business into commerce. 

To some extent, you could construe this as subsidy. I don’t 
think it would be subsidy. 

Mr. Price. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

General, I would say that in listening to vour statement that you 
have either read the previous hearings before this committee that have 
been going on or have been briefed quite thoroughly, from what has 
taken place, because you sort of sum up that which we have already 
been told. 

And I am rather mortified, and I think we all are, to face the fact 
that there has been a great neglect in our Military Establishment in 
coming up with a modern-type plane for both the strategic and 
tactical airlift, which is necessary to do the job that vou say must be 
done. 

The point that I can’t understand here is why we have gone by 
so many years and we have only come up at the most with a C-130 

Mr. Smart. 133. 

Mr. Becker. And yet you say here, as has been testified before, 
that we will have to have a lead-time of 18 to 24 months after we 
design the new plane. 

Do you know what, General, is being done, if anything, to design a 
plane to do the job that you have specified? 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes. Several of the larger aircraft manufacturers 
have devoted quite a bit of their energy to develop a preliminary design 
for an uncompromised cargo airplane. 

Mr. Becker. Do you know of anything that they are planning 
that will do the job you have specified? 

Mr. Quesapa. In a preliminary design area, yes, indeed. 

Mr. Becker. Well, in the preliminary design area, by the time they 
get a prototype and by the time they get a plane on the line to do the 
job—is this the 18 to 24 months you talk about now? 

Mr. Qugesapa. No. It is about 314 years. 
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Mr. Becker. About 344 years. 

In other words, General, we are in a position today because of lack 
of planning in the military and in industry, we are 314 years behind in 
having the type of craft you think is necessary today? 

Mr. Quesaba. That is true. And I would attribute it to the fact 
that we have continually made the same mistake over and over and 
over, of saying, “We have to do it now, so let’s modify a passenger 
airplane.” This is why it has occurred. 

Mr. Becker. It is hard to understand, General. You were in the 
Air Force, and quite a prominent figure for many, many years. And 
surely Lam not condemning you. I don’t want that to be interpreted. 
But why has this deficiency taken place, that they have been so far 
behind in this thinking? Why? 

Mr. Quesapa. Because mainly, sir, because of the competition for 
funds within the Establishment. 

The Military Establishment- 

Mr. Becker. Pardon me. It hasn’t only been there. We have 
found out in testimony before this committee that we in Congress have 
added to this confusion and to this neglect, by holding back, and the 
Appropriations Committee holding up funds or not appropriating. 
The point | am making is the design of a modern plane. We have 
never had, going back 3 years ago, in Mr. Rivers’ subcommittee on 
MATS, at that time we talked about a modern plane, and still this is 
3 years later, and we still haven’t a design to come before us that will 
do the job that you say is necessary and that this whole hearing has 
brought forth. 

Mr. Quesapa. I think what you have said is absolutely correct. 
The reason it is correct is that we have always been willing to compro- 
mise the desire for a modern airplane by accepting now something 
that is less than best because we can get it a year earlier. 

Mr. Becker. Well, General, it is hard—TI am not a military man. 
I was just a buck private in the First World War. I never got any 
higher than that. But I can’t understand why, even to compromise 
in that way—I can’t understand that we find ourselves in such a 
disastrous situation today in respect to this necessary airlift. Surely 
somebody somewhere should have sacrificed something to tell this 
committee, this Armed Services Committee, that this was vitally 
essential 3 years ago. 

Mr. Quesapa. Well, I ask the substantially same question. 

| say the first reason that this unattractive condition exists is 
because of the competition for funds. 

The second reason is that there has always been a willingness to 
compromise on the principle that we should develop a modern airplane. 
And the compromise to which I refer is to accept something less than 
best because we get it a vear earlier, or maybe a vear and a half 
earlier. 

Mr. Becker. Here we are today—and you have told us now that 
vou have seen or understand there are some designs to give us a 
modern craft that will do this job 

Mr. Quesapa. Definitely, there are. 

Mr. Becker. Pardon? 

Mr. Qursapba. Definitely, there are. 

Mr. Becker. There are. 
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And do you know whether or not this is combined between both the 
civilian aircraft and military, or is it just military? 

Mr. Quesapa. The aircraft companies, who are in a highly com- 
petitive state today, in many cases, if not all cases, are thinking in 
terms of a modern cargo aircraft that will serve both needs. 

Mr. Becker. Will serve 

Mr. Quesapa. Civil and military. 

Mr. Becker. Civilian and military. 

Mr. Quresapa. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. That is as to their thinking. 

Now, to your knowledge, will this craft do the job that vou have 
specified in your statement? 

Mr. Quesapa. It could be designed to do so; ves, sir. 

Mr. Becker. That is not what | am getting at, General. 

I want to pin this down. Can it do the job? Design is still some- 
thing in the future? That is still not positive? 

Mr. Qursapa. Well 

Mr. Becker. Well, in the designing of what we discussed minutes 
ago, and the design vou say vou have seen 

(Mr. Quesada nods.) 

Mr. Becker. Will it do the job? 

Mr. Quesapa. It can; ves, it can. 

Mr. Becker. Without changing design that thev presently have? 

Mr. Quesapa. You misunderstand. The design to which I refer 
is a period that is known as a preliminary design. Obviously, there 
would be minor changes that would be essential to meet a SOR that 
the military and ourselves could jointly arrive at. 

Mr. Becker. All right. 

Now, what are you doing as Chairman of the FAA with these people 
who are making this preliminary design to get this modification to do 
this specific job? 

Mr. Quesapa. Well, we are doing quite a bit. 

Mr. Becker. Well, that is what I want to know. 

Mr. Quesapa. All right. 

Mr. Becker. I think that is the important thing we want to find 
out here. 

Mr. Quesapa. No. 1, we are working with the military, and very 
diligently, to develop a common SOR. We have canvassed the entire 
aircraft industry. We have canvassed the entire air transportation 
industry. We had prolonged meetings with them. We have taken 
their comments and synthesized them and brought them down to a 
common denominator. We are pitching them against the military 
requirements and we are attempting to work out collectively some 
means of reaching, or the means of reaching a common SOR. 

Mr. Becker. And is the Air Force and MATS combining with you 
in their efforts in working this out? 

Mr. Quesaba. Yes, indeed. 
Mr. Becker. Now 





Mr. Quesapa. We will give you the correspondence, the whole 
package, if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Becker. No. Your word is good enough for me, General. 
Because you are going to have to live with your work today, and I am 
willing to accept it. 

How long will it take now to get this design in being? Is there any 
anticipation of that? 
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Mr. Qursapa. History would say that from the time a SOR is es- 
tablished and a first usable product is rolled off the line—now, this 
does not include the first three prototypes. I would say about 4 years. 

Mr. Rocurr. Approximately 4 years. 

Mr. Qursaba. About 4 years. 

Mr. Rocurr. For an operational airplane. 

Mr. Qursapa. Four years for an operational airplane. 

Mr. Bicker. That is my specific question, General. 

Mr. Chairman, I will get my question down to this, and then I am 
going to let up. 

My question was: How long do you think it is going to take to com- 
bine this design of the commercial with the military, to have a suitable 
design? Design, now. I am not talking about, now, the prototypes 
or bringing the product off the line. How long is it going to take to 
get this design so we have this type of plane we need? 

Mr. Quesapa. I judge that you are referring to a final SOR that 
meets both needs? 

Mr. Becker. Design, that is right. 

Mr. Quesapa. I would say that this could easily be done within 
4 months if both sides really went at it, and perhaps less. 

Mr. Becker. How can we get them to really get at it, General? 

Mr. Quresapa. One of the ways to make them go at it is to dis- 
courage the purchase of 707’s and DC-—8’s. ‘That will make them go 
at it pretty hard. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I think that sort of summarizes what 
I want to find out. That is the question of a suitable design between 
both the commercial and the military as to how long will it take at a 
maximum to bring about a finalized new design, which is about 4 
months, if they really get busy on it, and then after that design is con- 
summated, approximately 3 to 4 years before you roll them off the line. 

Is that right? 

Mr. Quresaba. That is substantially correct; yes. 

There is one thing that should be added: 

The aircraft industry is very very hungry for aircraft business, and 
this could conceivably be shortened. But I wouldn’t want to promise 
that, sir, because I am not able to. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. So you anticipate that in 4 months from now this plan 
for the prototype will be finalized or ready? 

Mr. Quesapa. A SOR could be. 

Mr. Fisupr. A SOR? 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisner. Could be, or probably would be? 

General Cooper. Sir, let me give the status of ir. 

Mr. Quresapa. Sir, General Cooper can give the status. 

General Coorrer. We have had several meetings with the require- 
ments group in the Air Force regarding the SOR. We submitted the 
major criteria contained in the SOR to industry. We have gotten 
back replies. We have taken our best cut at a summation of these 
replies. 

We have gone to the Air Force. We have met with them on several 
occasions. We are now in the status where we have submitted to 
them our proposed counter to their SOR. Our proposal submit 
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contains what we think is the best summation of the commercial 
requirements. 

Therefore, we have their proposed SOR. Also, we have the FAA 
proposed SOR counter. And we are now trying to adjust these to 
come out with a common SOR. 

It could take much less than 4 months. It could take much longer. 
It depends upon how willing or unwilling the DOD is to get together 
and come out with a common criteria. 

Mr. Fisuer. And once that is determined and the plan is agreed 
upon, the next step would be the prototype and then the contracts 
for production? 

General Cooprr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisoer. Now, would that probably deal with more than one 
factory? 

General Coorer. There will be more than one bidding, certainly. 

Mr. Fisuer. I mean, will it be more than one aircraft company 
putting them out simultaneously? 

General Cooper. It would be preferable to reduce the unit cost if 
one company did the entire production. 

Mr. Fisnoer. Of course, you would get faster production if it were 
feasible to have more than one factory producing at the same time? 

General Cooper. Producing the same type? 

Mr. Fisuer. The same type. 

Mr. Rocutr. Separate assembly subcontracts. 

Mr. Quesapa. No doubt this would result in competition among 
the various aircraft manufacturers, and conceivably a weapons system 
manager would be selected who would in turn have subcontracts and 
assembly subcontracts. 

Mr. Fisner. Well, when you speak of the 4 years, or the 3 years, 
do you mean by that that at that period you will have filled the basic 
needs of the MATS, or will it be partially filled in the meantime and 
completed—the so-called vacuum completed within 4 years? 

Mr. Quesapa. I think we must be very fair here and eliminate any 
possible misconception. 

When we say 3 or 4 vears, sir, I must be very honest and savy at 
that time a usable tactical vehicle will be coming off the production 
line. 

Mr Fisner. Oh. 

Mr. Smart. One. 

Mr. Fisner. It will not be until 4 vears until the first ones are 
actually turned over to MATS for use? 

Mr. Quesapa. That is correct. I must make that clear. 

Mr. Fisner. I understand. 

Mr. Price. It wouldn’t be for use, would it? It would be for the 
shakedown? 

Mr. Quresapa. No, sir; a tactical usable airplane. 

Mr. Price. Thank you. 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes, sir. One that can go into a unit and be used. 

Mr. Fisner. Then of course it will take some time after that 
before they are produced in sufficient quantities to meet the require- 
ment? 

Mr. Quesapa. That is correct. 
Mr. Fisner. And that would take additional time? 
Mr. Quesapa. That is correct. 
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Mr. Fisuer. A vear or two or whatever it may be? 

Mr. Qugesapa. That is correct. 

Mr. Fisner. Is that correct? 

Mr. Quesapa. That is correct. 

Mr. Fisner. How long would you anticipate that it would take to 
get the bugs out of a new plane, a new design such as is planned here? 

Mr. Qursapa. Well, with the history of the last couple of months, 
T am a little reluctant to predict how long it would take to get bugs 
out of airplanes. [Laughter.] 

Sir, during that period, that 3- to 4-vear period to which I referred, 
thatthe period of 8 to 4 vears includes the development of the 
prototype and a very severe flight test of it — 

Mr. Fisner. Yes. 

Mr. Quresapa. You see? 

Now, I am not going to suggest that after the airplane goes into 
production it won’t have minor bugs. It is before that 3 or 4 vears 
that vou would have had several articles that would have undergone 
a verv severe testing program. 

Mr. Harpy. Would the gentleman vield to me? 

Mr. Fisner. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Just to clear up this question that came to my mind. 
When we are talking about the time, of 4 vears, before you are going 
to have a prototype, the period I am most concerned with is, how 
long will it be before this present deficiency in airlift is overcome. 

Now, if we are going to have the first one in 4 years, how long willit 
be before we have enough to correct the present situation? 

Mr. QuEsapa. Well, this is a legitimate concern that I am sure the 
committee is struggling with. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the key concern as far as I am concerned, 
General. 

Mr. Quesapa. Right. 

It would seem to me that this could be filled by the acquisition of 
an on-the-shelf cargo airplane. And the basic difference between the 
on-the-shelf cargo airplane and the on-the-shelf commercial airplane 
are the differences to which I referred. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand the differences, General. And I want 
to talk about them more when I get into my time. But I was trving 
to see if we can pin down here now some indication as to how long it is 
going to be before these present deficiencies are overcome if we follow 
your recommendations. 

Mr. Quesapa. Well, it would certainly be shorter than using the 
swing-tail DC-—8 or 707. 

Mr. Harpy. Can we pin down a period of time? Will it be 6 
years or 8 vears? 

Mr. Quesapa. Well, if, as an example, vou took the Hereules—is it? 

Mr. Rocutre. Hercules. 

Mr. Smarr. 130. 

Mr. Qugesapa. The C-130. 

Mr. Rivers. The Hercules is the C-130. 

Mr. Quesapa. If, as an example—I am not suggesting it should 
be that airplane. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what you told me, that you did suggest. 
You said it was the only one. 
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Mr. QuEsapa. An airplane of that type is what | am trying to say. 
| am not selling a particular type airplane. 

Mr. Rivers. | see. 

Mr. Quesapa. I am reluctant to do that. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, | see. 

Mr. Qugsapba. But if you took an airplane like the ¢ 
production line in existence today 

Mr. Rocure. That is right. 

Mr. Quesaba. Of C-130’s. 

Mr. Rivers. There is a production line of 133’s, too. 

Mr. Quesapa. That is right. So what I am saving 

Mr. Rivers. Why didn’t you mention those? I just wondered why 
vou didn’t mention that. 

Mr. Qursapa. I had no reason either to mention it or not to mention 
it. Iam only referring to a type of airplane, you see. 

Mr. Smart. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. As I understand it, the C-133 is for outsized, unusual- 
tvpe cargo. The 29 presently available and the additional 21, which 
is a buyout program, comprise the 50 that accommodate the out-sized 
requirements of the military services. 

Therefore, a different type of aircraft is in order than that one. 

Mr. Pricer. Wouldn’t that be a more likely class, though, in order 
to fill this deficiency? 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I am coming to. It certainly would be 
better to my thinking—you already ruled the 880 and the 707. 

And the 707, incidentally, was exclusively developed by the U.S. 
Air Force—exclusively, from the 57 to the 75 to the J-79 engines. 
Everything was developed by the U.S. Air Force, and industry didn’t 
put in 5 cents. 

Mr. Quesapa. I am inclined to agree with vou. 

Mr. Rivers. That is one plane | know something about. 

Mr. Quesapa. I am inclined to agree with you. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. You have to agree on that. And that is 
the first plane that industry ever got for commercial aviation. The 
first plane that industry ever got was developed by the U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. Rocute. That is the tanker. 

Mr. Quesapa. Well, it was developed as a tanker, however. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about developed as an operating unit. 

Mr. Quesapa. The Stratocruiser, for all practical purposes, was 
the B—50. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about jet aircraft. I am not talking 
about the Stratocruiser. 

Mr. Quresapa. Well, if vou confine it to jet aircraft, that is true. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. But that is what I say. 

As against those planes, for an interim requirement, vou would 
take the 130 configuration as against the 133 configuration, taking 
into consideration what Mr. Price has said and what Mr. Fisher has 
said and what Mr. Becker has said and what Mr. Hardy has said, 
as to this urgent requirement now, during this frightening interim? 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes, sir, | would, because you would get it sooner. 

Mr. Rivers. Until vou get your SOR. 

Mr. Qursapa. Yes, because you would get the C—130 type aircraft 
sooner. And you would get it—it is a cargo airplane. 1 would. 
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Mr. Fisuer. One other question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. | didn’t mean to take your time. 

Mr. Fisuer. No. That is all right. Very good. 

In your statement, General, vou spoke of the potential of various 
proportions, of the development of a modern civil air cargo industry. 

I was just wondering if you might elaborate a little on that. Why 
do you think that will be the case? Is it because the civil air cargo 
is going to have more government business in the future, or why are 
you so enthusiastic in your anticipation that the civil cargo is going 
to have such vast proportions in the future after this development 
takes place? 

Mr. Qursapa. Sir, if we could develop a truly modern, all-cargo 
airplane, we could reduce the cost by about one-third, I mean to 
about one-third of what— that is, one-third to one-half of what the 
cost is now for the movement of cargo in commerce. 

And the airplane that is being used to move cargo in commerce is 
substantially a civilian airplane. This automatically creates a situa- 
tion where the costs are at least twice what they would be if vou had 
one that was designed for cargo purposes. 

Mr. Fisuer. I think vou answered my question. 

Mr. Quesapa. So therefore if vou can reduce the cost, vou can 
immediately invade another large area of business. 

Mr. Fisuer. IJ see. 

By reducing the cost compared with the present and projecting 
vourself into the future, when this plane is developed, by one-third? 

Mr. Quesaba. That 1s correct. 

Mr. Fisner. Therefore, there will be 

Mr. Quesapa. This has been studied by not only ourselves but 
many objective and removed groups. 

And it might be interesting to note that the total annual airlift now 
is about 1.8 billion ton-miles. And we anticipate, after having re- 
viewed all the detached studies by Stanford Institute and otherwise, 
that by 1965 it would go to 10.8 billion, providing vou can get that 
cost down. 

Mr. Fisuer. I see. That is very interesting. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I would like to return for a minute to this question of 
how long it will be before we will have a fleet, that is, before we will 
have in our airlift fleet the planes that we need. 

Now, if I followed your discussion on the SOR, it is 34 vears before 
we get the first one, and 4 years before we actually have one delivered 
to the fleet, and 6 to 8 years—would that be mght—before we can 
expect to have the MATS fleet modernized with the kind of cargo 
airlift that you have in mind, this uncompromised airlift? 

Mr. Quesapa. I would say nearer six than eight, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Nearer six than eight? 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, in the meantime, then, as I understand it, you 
have suggested that instead of compromising with the 707 or some 
other passenger-carrying plane, that we increase the procurement of 
a type of the 130 or 133, is that correct? 

Mr. Quesapa. That is correct. 
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Mr. Harpy. Do you have in mind the required increase which 
would be needed within this field in terms of dollars to meet the serious 
situation that we are now in? 

Mr. Quesapa. No, sir, I haven’t—I don’t think I should do that. 
I think the Military Establishment should recommend to the com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me, Mr. Hardy. 

It would be contingent on what industry can produce in any fiscal 
vear. 

There wouldn’t be any sense in giving them $400 million if industry 
could only digest $100 million in 1 fiscal vear. 

Mr. Quesapa. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Harpy. Why, certainly. 

Mr. Smarr. For the response. 

It is the best information that I have that if a start were made in 
July on the procurement of the C-130B, that by September of 1961, 
vou could get vour first airplane. That is approximately 1 vear, or a 
little over, from a July 1960 buy. And that within approximately 
1 vear thereafter you could have procured 50 of these airplanes at a 
unit cost of approximately $215 million each. 

Mr. Rivers. That is of either configuration? 

Mr. Smart. The C-130B. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the 130B. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, the 133 already—there already is under contract 
an additional quantity of those, which presumably is about all that 
they can turn out? 

Mr. Smart. That seems to be it. 

Of course, Mr. Hardy, this airplane vou are talking about would 
have pylon tanks to extend its range and give it a strategic as well as 
a tactical capability. 

Mr. Harpy. That, of course, has to be presumed. Otherwise we 
wouldn’t have accomplished very much. 

Mr. Smarr. In other words, there are some modifications that would 
have to be made to this airplane, itself, which is today in production. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, is it a fact that the modernizations would have 
to be made before an additional procurement is entered into that delays 
this to more than a vear before we get the first one? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Quvesapa. Mr. Hardy, let me try to bring some clarity to this. 

I don’t think there is any vast difference between the problems of 
acquiring a C-130 or comparable type modified to current needs, than 
buying a 707 modified to a cargo need. I think substantially the 
problems are the same; that it would take a vear before these people 
could have the first one rolling out, and it would take at least that 
before the first 707-modified could be rolling out. I think the basic 
problems are comparable to both. 

Mr. Harpy. But you feel that the 130 would be more suitable for 
the purpose than the modified 707? 

Mr. Quesapba. I do. And for two reasons: It is a cargo airplane. 
And I think if we go and modify the 707, we will never really step up 
to developing a modern cargo airplane. 

Mr. Harpy. General 
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Mr. Quesaba. For both uses. 

Mr. Harpy. I believe I have that situation in mind. 

The thing that bothers me is this, as we boil this testimony down 
here now: Regardless of which course we take, we got more than a 
year before we are going to get the first airplane. 

Mr. Quesapa. That is the point I was trying to make; that is 
correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, that worries me pretty bad. in the light of the 
experience we just had on an airlift that was planned over a long 
period of time. 

I wonder where we would be if we were thrown into an emergency 
that required us to use everything we could get our hands on. We 
would be in a pretty sad state. 

And it worries me that here we are talking about a situation where 
we can’t even improve our picture for a period of more than a vear, 

Mr. Quesapa. That is correct. And one thing that contributes to 
this sad state is because even what vou have got today is being used 
for other purposes than the sad state would create. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, awhile ago in discussing the plan with respect 
to the SOR, I understood you to indicate that it would probably be 
desirable to have only one company producing it, after 1t had been 
perfected. 

And you indicated that there would be considerable competition. 
But now that competition would only be up to the time award was 
made; is that right? 

Mr. Quesapa. You don’t have to award the production to the same 
people that get an R. & D. program. 

Mr. Harpy. But vou generally do. 

Mr. Qugesapa. Yes; vou generally do. 

Mr. Harpy. And as a matter of practical operations, usually the 
contractor who performs the R. & D. work has so many advantages 
that nobody else can really compete with him. 

Mr. Quesapa. That is generally the case. 

Mr. Harpy. So that when a selection is made of the company that 
is going to perform the R. & D. work, to all intents and purposes you 
shut the door to any real outside competition. 

Mr. Quesapa. If you are going to confine it to one, that is true. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, then 

Mr. Quesapa. However, there are subcontracts available under this 
Weapons-system manager. 

Mr. Harpy. We found out about those, too, General, when the 
Hébert committee did a little work in that field. And what you learn 
there isn’t always very heartening. 

But the point that I was trying to get up to is this: Isn’t actually 
the most savings result from competition in the manufacturing process 
rather than in the development? 

The point that I am getting at is this: Where do we get any real 
competition in the things that we are familiar with every day? In 
the automotive industry, for instance, it is done during the manu- 
facturing process. And although it is true that it would cost more 
from the standpoint of tooling to have more than one firm making 
this aircraft, isn’t it reasonable to expect that under our system that 
competition in the production of that aircraft might have a tendency 
to reduce it if you had two people making it rather than if you had 
only one? 
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Mr. Quesapa. Oh, I think it would. I think it would. 
Mr. Harpy. I am hoping when we get around to that point, a little 
thought will be given to that aspect of it. 

Mr. Quesapa. Sir, I think you have a very good point. And I 
would hope that the Military Establishment would pursue it. 

I think just because a person has the benefits that accrue from a vast 
R. & D. program, it generally follows that they have a preferred position 
in terms of producing the item. I would hope that the committee 
would search for means of reducing this advantage that they have. 

Now, as a practical measure—this is purely opinion—if the cargo 
industry developed like practically every study says it will, if you can 
get the cost down, I think the aircraft industry will step up to the re- 
quirement without any Government aid. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, 1 don’t know. They have got enough Govern- 
ment money in what they are operating with now. 

Mr. ‘ememage That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe they should, anyway. Because if it hadn’t 
been for the contracts, the governmental contracts—these incentive- 
type contracts and all the others, including the cost-plus business— 
we wouldn’t have any aircraft manufacturers at the moment. And 
thank God for them. 

But now whether they can do it out of the earnings which they get 
from commercial production, I don’t know. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you finished? 

Mr. Harpy. I have one other question of a different nature, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me. 

Mr. Harpy. General, you spoke and gave some statistics on the 
passenger-carrying operations of MATS. I wonder whether your 
objection to the carrying of nonmilitary personnel was primarily 
directed to the failure of MATS to keep in practice for its major 
mission, that of lifting troops, or was your objection to the use of these 
aircraft for the carrying of civilians, period? 

Mr. Quesapa. Sir, I will tell you very frankly that it is. 

No. 1, when MATS—I must go back and say that what I am going 
to say now to some extent has a background of prejudice. I must 
say this to you. 

I spent my life in the military service. When I look back over my 
own career, I am a little bit embarrassed and sometimes ashamed by 
what we didn’t do. And Iwasa party toit. And I know it now, and 
I am perfectly willing to admit it. 

I think what the Military Establishment should do in peacetime is 
to rehearse repetitively, over and over and over, what it does or is 
expected to doin wartime. And it is not doing that when it is carrying 
500,000, or 395,000, women and children to Frankfurt. It just isn’t 
doing it. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the point I wanted to get cleared up. 

Mr. ae. Yes. 
Mr. Harpy. Because you made a comparison with the SAC opera- 








tion, where they are repeating over and over their primary mission. 
(Mr. Quesada nods.) 
Mr. Harpy. And your objection to the use of MATS planes for 
the carrying of dependents and other nonmilitary personnel arises 
from the fact that when they are using those planes for that purpose, 
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they are not carrying out their primary function of lifting troops and 
troop equipment so that they will be prepared when the emergency 
comes, if it comes. 

Mr. Quesapa. That is true, sir. 

But I must say to you that I have another reason, too. That is 
my primary reason. 

Now, the air transportation industry is a regulated industry, and 
the economic principle involved is that if a free enterprise at any time 
is given a monopoly or a degree of monopoly, they must exchange 
therefor regulation. This is an accepted principle, and it is a proper 
principle. 

Now, the air transportation industry is a regulated industry. So 
therefore, when the Military Establishment comes along and operates 
between point A and point B, which is being served by air commerce 
under regulation, when they have to fly that route—if there is nobody 
on the airplane, they have to go anyway, you see—it would seem to 
me that we are bringing violence to the principle of regulation. 

Now, a single construction battalion of the Army that builds 
telephone lines and things like that —I assure you that they don’t 
build a telephone line from Washington to Omaha. They just don’t 
do it. They confine themselves to the type of construction that is 
normal to military use. 

Furthermore, if they did do it, | think we would have a “hell of a 
row.” [Laughter] 

Likewise, a construction battalion of the Engineers doesn’t build 
dams. I don’t know of an engineering battalion that builds a dam. 
They go to commerce to build the dam. 

And there is a dissimilarity between the two. In the construction 
of the dam, you are not operating in a regulated industry. In the 
telephone company situation, you are. 

So that is my second point. 

When MATS performs basically a commercial business in a regu- 
lated industry and between points that are certificated, I think it is 
bringing violence to an accepted principle. 

Mr. Harpy. Your emphasis, then, in that particular situation, is 
on the fact that it is a regulated industry? 

Mr. Qursapa. My last point is that it is on a regulated industry 

Now, if MATS were carrying a combat battalion with its troops 
and its equipment from New York to Frankfurt, I say my point 
does not apply. 

Mr. Rivers. Right there—— 

Mr. Prick. Would you yield there? 

Mr. Harpy. I am through. 

Mr. Price. Well, how did you justify the years, then, during the 
sea transport services, for the movement of military personnel, 
including their dependents? 

Mr. Quesapba. I can’t justify it. 

Mr. Becker. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. You have enough problems, haven’t you? I wouldn’t 
answer any further. [Laughter.| 

Let me say this. I have one or two questions. 

Now, General, how many tons of cargo were supported in Big Slam? 

Mr. Qu ESADA. 11,000. 
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Mr. Rivers. That was the equivalent of 96,000 passengers, or 
troops. 

Mr. Quesapa. OK. 

Mr. Rivers. I am just talking about the cargo. 

Mr. Qugesapa. All right. 

Mr. Rivers. Plus 20,000—116,000 individuals or airlift equivalent 
were scheduled for Puerto Rico/Big Slam. 

Now, what difference would it be—say, the balloon would go up 
in Europe. Just say that. We would either fly to Franfkurt, Paris, 
Brussels, Rome, Madrid, London, or some place, with hard-core stuff. 
How could MATS be alert-ready if they didn’t fly those routes? 

Now, when you get a plane loaded, it is loaded. I don’t care 
whether you have peanuts or Congressmen, it is loaded. [Laughter.} 

And if you take out for a long trip, it is the same, identical thing. 

Mr. Quesapba. Sir—— 

Mr. Rivers. Unless you hit turbulence- 

Mr. Quesapa. I hope you will forgive me- 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Qvesapa. I hope you forgive me if I appear harsh. But | 
think it is fallacious to say that the basic benefits of the training is to 
have flown to Madrid. 

Mr. Rivers. Well—— 

Mr. Qursapa. Flying to Madrid is the easiest thing in the world. 

Mr. Rivers. If you had a war in Paris, flying to Madrid would be 
a very important thing. And you would have to have somebody to 
know how to do it. You couldn’t take a MATS pilot who wasn’t 
capable of flying a 124 in here to Bermuda, to the Azores and to 
Madrid, the way they have to fly, or vice versa, from McGuire to the 
Azores to Madrid. You have to fly to know what you are doing. 

General Cooper. Sir, I would like to make a point. 

I was in Turkey, assigned there to the military mission, when 
Pan American first started coming into Turkey. Their pilots made 
one trip into Turkey, and they were qualified to fly it from then on. 
You don’t have to fly 5 or 6 times a month to stay current on a run to 
Madrid or to Paris. You need to go through the procedure of flight 
planning, taking off, climbing and letting down. And if a GCA is in 
operation at Madrid, you get the same instruction as you do with 
the GC at Andrews Air Force Base. 

Mr. Rivers. That is your answer to it? 

General Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Quesapa. I have another answer though. 


I think the most important part of this answer is that the Army or 


the units that are to be moved must be in this rehearsal. 

Mr. Rivers. Why, positively. 

Mr. Quesapa. I think it is much more important— 

Mr. Rivers. You are talking against unification? 

Mr. Quesapba. I don’t want to get into that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Rivers. If the Army had their airlift, we wouldn’t hear about 
MATS’ deficiency. 

Mr. Quesapa. I think that that is perhaps true. 

Mr. Rivers. It is positively true. [Laughter.] 

The reason—you put your hand on this thing and I have under- 
scored it. 
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You said—because MATS does these things, it competes with 
something, another weapons system. Consequently, they are down 
the totem pole on the priority proposition. 

Mr. Quesapa. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what you said in substance if I understood it. 

Mr. Quesapa. But there is another point, sir— 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore, MATS mission has never been clear cut 
to A, B, C, and D—that is four letters. That is the Air Force, the 
Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps. It has never been clear cut. 

The people who have been charged with the responsibility of 
MATS over there in the Pentagon—I am not saying who they are— 
charged with the responsibility of MATS, have given it nothing but 
lipservice. They have come before the Appropriations Committee 
and they have given it lipservice over the years. 

I can testify to 4 years, because that is how long I have been fooling 
with it. 

But that is why we are now on airlift. We are interested in airlift 
now. MATS is only one segment of airlift. I can live without 
MATS, and so can you. But vou can’t live without airlift for your 
military. 

Mr. Quresapa. The military airlift. 

Mr. Rivers. Military airlift. 

Mr. Quesapa. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. I am as interested in that as you are. 

And | am interested in civilians. But I don’t think that history 
will record that the commercial industry has put that amount of 
money in the pot to develop a plane now that we can call on. It has 
been all military. History will bear that out. 

Now, if the civilian industry had a SOR or something that we 
could use for a SOR, that would be a great help now. 

Mr. Quesapa. I agree. 

Mr. Rivers. And they haven’t done it. 

Mr. Qursapa. Neither side has done it. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, neither side has done it. Of course they haven’t 
done it. 

Mr. Quesapa. We wouldn’t have a trucking industry today if it 
were built around a modified bus. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course you wouldn’t. You wouldn’t have it at all. 
But that is different. In the trucking industry—you don’t compare 
that with the airplane industry. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Just a second. [Laughter.] 

So that is the point. We don’t have anybody who has made any 
contribution to this thing. And the people who are dependent on this 
thing we call airlift are sitting on the shore waiting for somebody to 
pick them us; namely, the U.S. Army. 

Mr. Qursapa. And how often have they been picked up? Very, 
very seldom. 

Mr. Rivers. I think—— 

Mr. Quvesapa. As a combat unit. Women and children and 
officers—— 

Mr. Rivers. That is what worries me right here today. 
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F I am going before the Appropriations Committee this week, at the 
direction of this subcommittee. Now, what do you suggest that I 
ask them for? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Quesapa. I would suggest that you ask them for money—— 

Mr. Rivers. You and I are in the same business, you know. 

Mr. Quesapa. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. To put it on the little note of survival. You tell 
me what to ask for. 

Mr. Qugsaba. I would suggest—— 

Mr. Rivers. In the interest of saving this country, saving civiliza- 
tion, and getting the U.S. Army, Air Foree, Navy and Marine Corps 
where they want to be at the right time, which we call logistics. You 
tell me what to ask for. 

Mr. Qursapa. I would suggest that you ask them for funds that 
would be devoted to the modernization of the MATS fleet to perform 
a military role, and that it would be accompanied by assurance that 
they would confine it to a military role. 

Mr. Rivers. When they say, “‘What do you suggest that we get to 
accomplish that?” what must I tell them? 

Mr. Qursapa. You asked me to suggest how much money? 

Mr. Rivers. No. 

Mr. Qursapa. I wouldn’t—— 

Mr. Rivers. I say, ‘‘I] want you to give me enough money for the 
airlift of this country, for them to accomplish this military role.” 

Mr. Quesapa. Sir, I wouldn’t 

Mr. Rivers. They would say, ‘We are civilians, we don’t know.” 
What would you suggest we ask for? 

Mr. Qvesapa. I am a civilian, too. 

Mr. Rivers. They say, ‘A 130, 133, 707, 880, or DC-8, or CL-44?” 

Mr. Quesapa. Well, I certainly wouldn’t ask for money for a 707 
ora DC-8 at this time. 

Mr. Rivers. But vou would suggest that they buy something now? 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. C-130’s. 

Mr. Qursapa. A cargo airplane, a military airplane. 

Mr. Rivers. But they need it today, don’t they? 

Mr. Quesapa. They need it today, and they will get it sooner if 
they buy a military 

Mr. Rivers. And you suggest I go there and do just that? 

Mr. Qvesapba. I think vou ought to, ves. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. And about $50 million for the SOR. What 
should I tell them on that? Because we are interested in that, too. 

Mr. Quesapba. I would hope that the $50 million would be devoted 
to the development of a truly uncompromised cargo airplane that can 
serve a military and civil purpose. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you suggest also, if you were I, that they put 
as a requirement on that $50 million—I am going to ask for the $50 
million. Iam for the SOR, too. 

Mr. Qvesapa. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. Positively. I am for some protection for industry, 
too, when they get this business. Don’t misunderstand me. 

But when you get to that, do you think we ought to require that 
there be a requirement that industry match a certain amount of that? 
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Mr. Quesapba. | think that there should be a requirement that when 
industry buys this airplane, that the Government’s investment should 
be, or the appropriate portion of the Government investment, should 
be returned to the Government. 

Mr. Becker. Right. I agree with that. 

Mr. Quesapa. Definitely. 

Mr. Brecker. That is the point. I have been trying to make that 
point for a long time. 

Mr. Rivers. We wanted to get that. 

Mr. Smart, you go ahead. 

Mr. Brecker. Is the question of getting a return from private indus- 
trv on the sales on planes returned to the Government, on each plane, 
a part of the research and development money paid by the U.S. 
taxpaver? 

Mr. Qursapa. I wish you full success. 

Mr. Becker. Well, I hope that this whole committee will contend 
and insist that this be a part of the future arrangements. 

Mr. Qvesapa. Right today, sir, the various airlines are retro- 
fitting—when I sav “right today,” they are planning it; that is, they 
are retrofitting their 707’s with a turbofan engine. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Quesapa. | think I am right when I say that 100 percent of 
the cost of the development of that airplane was picked up by the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Quesapa. And in my opinion, when they buy that turbofan 
engine, they should pay back to the Government Treasury a reason- 
able portion of the development costs. 

Mr. Rivers. That has never been gone into. That has never 
been worked out as a practical matter vet, has it? 

Mr. Qunsapa. Well, on the 707, sir, it is a little fuzzy. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean there has never been any integrated program 
on working out such a thing as that? 

Mr. Quesapa. No, sir, there has not, and I would urge the com- 
mittee to do it. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. SmMart—— 

Mr. Qvuesapa. We in our own shop are doing it. 

Mr. Rivers. That is good. Iam glad to hear it. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. I don’t know if the rest of the committee is interested 
or not, but I am. 

We are raising this point now of getting back part of the money, 
on the research and development, to the taxpayers, so that it can 
go into more military planes and more military equipment. 

But I would think this was a process of your Department, DOD and 
others, all combined. Because you are operating with the civilian 
CRAF—on the civilian cargo and all these planes. And the DOD 
is operating with the military planes. 

Now, it would seem to me there would have to be coordination 
between you, sir, and the Department of Defense in working out these 
funds on research and development, I mean a return of the civilian 
part. 
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Mr. Quesapa. I think this is the establishment of Government 
policy within the executive branch. It transcends my own Agency, 
sir. 

But I have urged this for a long, long time. 

Mr. Brecker. I would like to know where do we go to get this 
policy established? I mean, we can’t establish it. 

Mr. Harpy. The Bureau of the Budget does everything else. They 
will probably do this. r 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes 

Mr. Becker. Now, wait, Mr. Hardy. Let’s not be critical. Let’s 
find out where can we go to get this kind of policy established. 

Mr. Quesapa. Are you asking for advice? 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Quesapa. It would seem to me that if the Congress would 
express itself as its intent that this be done, nothing ¢ ould accomplish 
it faster. 

Mr. Rivers. General Quesada, I think if vou could implement 
that a little more in your testimony, that would be helpful. Because 
we are all in the same business. 

Mr. Quesapa. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean we are working to the same end, you and I. 

Mr. Brecker. Mr. Chairman, if I may make one last suggestion? 
I would hope that this committee 

Mr. Rivers. We haven’t made our report yet. 

Mr. Becker. In its final report or prior, that we investigate thor- 
oughly the presentation of a resolution that the Congress establish 
that such a policy shall be put into effect. 

Mr. Rivers. We are going to have a good report. 

Mr. Becker. I understand. 

Mr. Rivers. We aren’t going to have a one-sided report. We are 
going to have a 360° report. We want to take in the whole business. 

Mr. Qugsapa. Good for you. 

Mr. Rrvers. Mr. Smart, it is your turn. I know vou have a lot of 
good questions. 

Mr. Smarr. I don’t know how good they are, but I have some. 

General Quesada, I take it that you are critical of the 5-hour utili- 
zation rate of the common user fleet of MATS? 

Mr. QursapDa. Yes, air; I am. 

Mr. Smarr. Are you acquainted with the situation that existed at 
the time of Korea, of the airlift, as to what our daily utilization rate 
was at that time? 

Mr. Quesapa. I don’t know exactly what it was; no, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, I can tell you that it was slightly less, or about 
3 hours. 

Do you know how long it took them, when they were trying to at- 
tain a 10-hour daily utilization rate—do you know how long it took 
them to get to 6 hours? 

Mr. Quesapa. No. But whatever that time was, it would have 
taken them less had they rehearsed the exact mission they would 
have had to perform. I can assure you of that. 

Mr. Smarr. I can say to you, sir, that it took them 11 months to 
surge from a 3-hour utilization rate, or about that, to a 6-hour utiliza- 
tion rate, at which time the goal was 10. 
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Mr. Qursapba. I think that they are to be complimented, because 
they were forced to perform a mission that they hadn’t rehearsed. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, now, let’s talk about that very point. 

The sole existence for MATS is to airlift the hard core requirements 
as established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in time of general war or 
limited war. That is your position. That is MATS’ position, like- 
wise. 

Now, when you talk about this type of an airplane, this is a strategic 
airplane. And you don’t get on here and ride to Scott Air Force Base 
and perform a strategic airlift, do you? 

Mr. Qursepa. I don’t quite see the point. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, would you call the lift of a combat battalion 
from here to Scott Air Force Base a realistic strategic exercise? 

Mr. Quesapa. No. 

Mr. Smarr. 500 miles. 

Mr. Quesapa. [ would say the movement of a regiment or a part 
of a regiment from, say, Fayetteville, N.C.—what is the name of that 
place? 

Mr. Rocure. Greenville? 

Mr. Smarr. Fayetteville—Pope Air Force Base 

Mr. Quesapa. What is the name of the Army base? 

(Chorus of “Fort Bragg.’’) 

Mr. Quesapba. Fort Bragg. 

It would seem to me that moving a regiment from Fort Bragg to 
Frankfurt or to Hawaii or something like that would be a realistic 
training. 

When I say ‘regiment,’ | mean it and its equipment, and that 
when it got out it would be deploying. 

[ would say it would be a realistic training if a regiment took off 
from Fort Bragg and flew to the Azores, underwent all the necessary 
refueling processes that would be essential, and then took off and 
turned around and went the other way and landed at Fort Knox, and 
when it arrived at Fort Knox, it deploved as a regiment. That would 
be realistic training. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Now, apparently from your testimony, while vou have cited the 
number of civil-eligible people and whatnot that were hauled by 
MATS last year, apparently you are not aware of a very considerable 
number of missions which MATS flew, which are today still classified 
as secret, involving many hundreds of sorties, hauling equipment 
which perhaps in war could be called hard core, but which today is 
not called bard core because in peacetime there are simply no hard 
core missions to fly. Those are the missions which liave been estab- 
lished by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, whereby each airplane and the 
people and the type of equipment that go in it, and the type of the 
particular item of cargo, are already earmarked. And this is for 354 
missions of the MATS in time of war. 

Now, we are really confronted in peacetime with the problem of 
how we exercise this system which has a wartime hard core mission 
with no hard core mission to move in peacetime. That is the basic 
problem which confronts MATS, which confronts this committee, and 
to which you have addressed yourself. 

I don’t know how they do it. For the simple reason that--do you 
know how long it has taken them to prepare for the, as you have very 
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properly described it, administrative lift down to Puerto Rico, of 
1,546 miles? 

This has taken so long that they were able to put $10 million in 
this vear’s budget to pay for it. This has taken so long that they had 
7 months to prepare the operational plan, which I saw out at Scott, 
and it is some 3 inches thick. 

Doesn’t this simply accentuate how far behind we are in an honest 
to God capability of strategic airlift? 

Mr. Quesapba. It accentuates to me that a simple movement like 
the movement to Puerto Rico was new, novel, and unique, and it 
took these 7 months because of those conditions. 

In my opinion, they should have been able to have done it within 
a week. And if they can’t arrange for it within a week, why call it 
a strategic move? 

Mr. Smarr. Well 

Mr. Quesapba. The Strategic Air Command can, say—-and I think 
they can—launch an attack in hours. | hope they can. And I think 
they can. And likewise, MATS should be able to do so. And the 
reason—and the way to be in a position so they can is to do it every 
day, all day, and this is what thev are not doing. 

Mr. Rivers. Right there, Mr. Smart. 

How do you account for the fact that military men charged with 
the responsibility of fulfilling these commitments to which we are 
sacred signatories would permit an airlift to get in that deplorable 
condition? 

Mr. Quesaba. I can’t 

Mr. Rivers. Out of the $42 billion this vear for defense, $50 million 
is to modernize MATS. What sort of thinking is that? That is 
just—-what is the word I want to use, when you take a chance? 

Mr. Quesapa. Lottery. A lottery? 

Mr. Rivers. No, | mean when vou just take a chance on some- 
thing. Like the Maginot Line. It doesn’t make any difference. 

Mr. Quesapa. Gamble? 

Mr. Rivers. But it is a 

Mr. Quesaba. Sir 

Mr. Rivers. I mean it is just taking a caleulated—-‘“‘calculated”’ is 
what I am thinking of. It is a calculated thing. 

Mr. Quesapa. Sir, I think I might shed some light on this. 

You understand, I am sure, that there is a competition within the 
military budget, regardless of its size. 

Mr. Rivers. It is always that. 

Mr. Quvesapa. It always will be. And it would seem to me that 
when it comes to buying—when you have your choice of buying 12 
ballistic missiles or buying airplanes to take Colonel MeGillicudy 
and his wife and family to Frankfurt, the choice is easy. And this 1s 
exactly what has happened. 

Mr. Rivers. But you have to have a plane to take that place. It 
would cost money. So the dollars are the same thing. 

Mr. Quesapa. But they measure it in their minds to taking Colonel 
McGillicudy and his wife to Frankfurt. So it obviously goes into a 
low priority. 

(Mr. Becker aside.) 
Mr. Smart. Have you finished, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Rivers. Yes. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Smarr. With reference to the interim type of aircraft, in your 
conversations with personnel of the Air Force, do they recommend 
against an off-the-shelf buy of something like the 707 or one of its 
sister aircraft today? 

Mr. Quesapa. Oh, sir, | think you will find pros and cons. A large 
percentage do. 

Mr. Smarr. The reason | asked was because during one of our closed 
sessions here we received a definite, firm recommendation from a 
ranking officer in the Air Force, who was apparently speaking Air 
Force position, that the leadtime involved in the SOR as against the 
problem which exists today, demanded that we buy an off-the-shelf 
aircraft in some limited quantities, and we do it right now, and get 
the money this year to start it going. 

You have recommended precisely the opposite. 

Mr. Quesapa. No. 

Mr. Smart. That we do not buy the 707— 

Mr. Quesapa. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. You have recommended the modified C-130B. 

Mr. Quesaba. Or a cargo—an airplane that is a cargo airplane. 

Mr. Smarr. | understand. 

Or something of that magnitude. 

Are you acquainted with the poststrike recovery mission of MATS? 

Mr. Quesapa. Reasonably acquainted. 

Mr. Smarr. Are you acquainted with the capability of MATS to 
support that today? 

Mr. QuEesapa. Reasonably so. 

Mr. Smarr. Then without stating the figures, you are convinced 
that something need be done in that area; are you not? 

Mr. QuEsapa. | am. 

Mr. Smarr. Would you envisage that that particular mission could 
be accomplished by the 130-type airplane that you are recommending? 

Mr. Quresapa. I do. 

Mr. Smarr. With reference 

Mr. Qursapa. There is a point that should be brought out here. 

There is a vast difference between runway requirements of the two 
airplanes, that should be given the most careful consideration. 

Mr. Smart. Well, in that connection, so far as an off-the-shelf 
type in the 707 type of airplane, it has never been considered that it 
would have any other configuration, enginewise, except for the turbo- 
fan. And of course you know what this does so far as takeoff, lift, 
and everything else. This presumes the availability, productionwise, 
of this engine, which I can’t speak to with finality, as of this moment. 

But certainly it would be proposed by the Air Force, if they should 
do this, that it would have a turbofan engine and the increased 
capability. 

Mr. Quesapa. And this automatically brings us in the time element, 
again. 

I would also like to make reference to the point that you raised, 
and that is the poststrike point. 

I know you don’t mean this, but there are other requirements of 
MATS other than those that would result after a total war. They are 
requirements for a small war. 

Mr. Smarr. I thoroughly understand that. But in order to keep 
the problem as simple as possible, let us keep in mind the minimum 
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things you would do under the only plans which are totally approved 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff today. And that is general war. That is 
the plan to which I was speaking. 

Mr. Quesapa. That is a pity. 

Mr. Smart. Well, it may be a pity, but it is a fact. And we have 
to start some place. So it would seem reasonable to the committee 
to start from facts. 

Mr. Quesapba. I think it would also seem reasonable to start from 
the position that you could accommodate for the small war and the 
large war. Whereas, if you go to the 707 philosophy, you are accom- 
modating only the large war and not the small war. 

Mr. Smart. What do you say is the remaining useful life of the 
C124, the backbone of MATS’ current fleet? I have heard the 
figure of 5 years. Would you make a guess, as to whether it is more 
or less? 

Mr. Quesapa. I assure you it is very short, and even may be less 
than that. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, the “A’’ models are, as of today, 10 years old. 
Their latest models, I believe, are 8 years old. And it has been sug- 
gested that they have a useful life of about 5 years. 

Mr. Quesapa. That is a very reasonable and perhaps a kind sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. Smart. It is generous, if anything? 

Mr. Quesapa. Generous. 

Mr. Smarr. As a useful airplane? 

Mr. Quesapa. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. Then doesn’t this really—-when we start talking about 
the availability of a SOR aircraft which would be beyond that period 
of time so far as numbers to fill this gap, does this not accentuate the 
deficiency of our entire airlift problem? 

Mr. Quesapa. Well—— 

Mr. Smarr. If the current backbone of the fleet is going to be totally 
obsolete before a SOR aircraft would be available in numbers to meet 
the deficiency, we meet ourselves coming back, don’t we? 

Mr. Quesapa. I think it accentuates the deficiency, certainly. 
But a new SOR airplane could come in at about the same rate that 
this goes out. 

But your point is well taken. The necessity for a modern airplane 
is accentuated by the fact that you have stated. 

Mr. SMart. My final point that I would like to address would be 
the responsiveness of the civil airlines to the military requirement. 

You have laid stress upon the merchant marine and the mission 
which it performed during the war, going into the same danger areas 
as troops were going and many other things. 

There were a great many of us who were wearing the uniform of our 
country at that time—vou and I included—who have something less 
than an all-American opinion about that responsiveness of the 
merchant marine. There is no question but what they performed 
valiantly in many cases. 

But you will perhaps recall that they were operating by contract and 
that it was within their prerogative, once they returned from a sea 
vovage, if they didn’t wish to go on the next one, they just didn’t go. 

I think we have to be honest with the facts of life, that the military 
situation has changed a great deal from World War II and from Korea, 
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that the area of the conflict is going to involve a great deal more, 
perhaps, than an isolated area, and that anybody who goes into this 
area has got his neck out and can very well not be surprised if hot lead 
comes his way, whether he is in a civilian suit or whether he is in a 
military suit, 

Would you agree with that thought? 

Mr. Quresapa. I would agree with that. And that being the case, 
assuming that it is accepted, that would encourage the crews that are 
in commerce to recognize that they are not safe any place they go. 
So they have to respond to the military requirement. I have no 
hesitancy in believing that the crews that are in commerce would be 
responsive to a military requirement. I think they would be that. 

Mr. Smart. Well, of course, you reflect the same admiration for their 
patriotism that we do. 

But on the other hand, we would be relying, certainly, in cases less 
than a declaration of national emergency—-we would be relying 
strictly upon a contractual relationship, would we not? 

Mr. Quesapa. No, I think vou would be relying on their sense of 
morality, too. 

Mr. Smarr. Well 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now 

Mr. Smart. This is involved, of course, in their sense of patriotism, 
which nobody questions. 

Having been a military man, would vou place equal reliance upon 
that contractual responsibility and their moral sense of duty, as vou 
would the man in the uniform, subject to the uniform code of military 
Justice? 

Mr. QUESADA. No, I would not. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, all right. 

Let’s put this thing in proper perspective. Because, as of this 
day, | am sure vou know that after using the entire fleet of MATS 
and using the entire 232 aircraft in CRAF, for the general war re- 
quirements as approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that we still 
have a deficiency. 

I think we can depend with total reliability upon the certain and 
timely responsiveness of the persons in uniform. 

I do not think—and vou have indicated that vou do not think 
that we can put the same degree of reliance in people who are subject 
only to the provisions of a contract, 

Mr. Quesapa. But I also say you can put an adequate degree of 
reliance on them. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, again you are getting into the use of words, as 
to what is adequate. 

Mr. Quesapa. Adequate for the purpose. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, this kind of reminds me of when you apply all of 
CRAF and all of MATS to the requirements and come up with a 
deficiency, they say, “This is a manageable deficiency.”” But when 
you start in equating that out as to the number of people who may 
not get there, then I must take exception to what we call a manageable 
deficiency, so far as the combat commander is concerned, who is out 
there to perform the mission. 

I think I have no more, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that all, Mr. Smart? 
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Mr. Smarr. That is all. 

I would say, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. We can finish with Mr. Price. Then he won’t have 
to come back. He only has an 8-page statement. 

Mr. Smarr. All right, 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hardy agreed to it. 

General Qursapa. | want to thank you. 

I haven’t agreed with all that vou have said, but I will tell vou one 
thing: You haven’t equivocated. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Rivers. You have made a fine—— 

Mr. Quesapa. I hope I haven't offended, Mr, Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. You haven’t offended. You couldn’t offend me, to 
start with. You have made a fine witness. And you have given us 
some good points. And you have been very helpful. 

Mr. Quesapa. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And aside from being happy to see vou here, I want 
you to know that you haye made a real contribution. And this is a 
good statement. 

Mr. Quesapa. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And again I admire, as | have always admired, your 
willingness to answer a question and give an answer. 

Mr. Quesapa. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I am especially glad, General, that you told our chair- 
man what to say when he goes before the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Quesapa. Thank you very much.  [Laughter.] 

Mr. Rivers. There is one thing: The lightning of intelligence did 
not strike the taproot of my family tree. 

Mr. Quresapa. Well, thanks a lot. You are very kind. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank vou. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s get to Mr. Price and ask him, if he doesn’t 
mind—we can finish with him before too long. 

And you won’t have to come back, Mr. Price. 

Where is he? 

Mr. Smart. He is coming around 

Mr. Rivers. We want to fix it so vou won’t have to come back. 
You can finish today, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. Thank vou, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, vou may proceed. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
J. Rov Price, Assistant Director for Resources and Production, Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

I have with me Mr. Owen R. Jones, who is Deputy Assistant Direc- 
tor for Transportation, and Mr. Charles E. Offutt, deputy to Mr. 
Jones. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to appear before your 
committee to provide information for your inquiry into the adequacy 
of the national airlift. I am hopeful that the testimony I will give 
will not be too repetitive of the testimony given by General Quesada. 

One of the responsibilities of my office is to coordinate the develop- 
ment of civil and defense mobilization plans and programs for trans- 
portation, to meet emergency conditions and requirements. 

Our prime objective in dealing with the Nation’s transportation 
resources is to assure the overall capability of, and to develop opera- 
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tional plans and programs for all modes of transportation to meet the 
emergency demands of the essential civilian and military requirements 
under varying types of emergency conditions, including an attack 
upon this Nation. 

While we in the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization are in- 
terested in the overall transportation situation as it relates to our 
national defense, I will direct my statements here only to the airlift 
capability, and particularly to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, as now 
established. 

In the field of air transportation, there are three major Federal 
plans, of which the first is the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. This provides 
for the utilization of a significant portion of the larger, modern aircraft 
in our civil air fleet by the U.S. Air Force during emergencies. The 
current allocation to this plan is 232 aircraft. 

The plan provides for the very rapid deplovment of these aircraft 
and their supporting personnel to preselected locations, where they 
can be quickly applied to the support of the Military Air Transporta- 
tion Service effort. 

CRAF, the shorter title for the plan, is updated each year to insure 
that the largest and fastest aircraft in the civil air fleet are available 
for the military effort, and to insure that the plan is kept current with 
military requirements and strategic plans. 

The second plan related to the airline industry is the WASP, or 
War Air Service Program. This plan calls for the assignment of 
civil aircraft to areas of greatest air transportation needs after the 
aircraft assigned to CRAF have been removed from the civil air 
system. 

The third plan having to do with air transportation is the national 
emergency defense airlift plan, or the NEDA plan. This provides 
for the civil defense use of all nonearrier aircraft, with a gross weight 
of 12,500 pounds or over, during the first few weeks following an 
attack upon this country. 

The present civil air carrier fleet in the United States provides us 
with a capability of about 2,100 aircraft, of which the majority are 
passenger-carrying planes. 

Mr. Rivers. Very few of them are cargo planes, aren’t they? 

Mr. Price. Beg your pardon? 

Mr. Rivers. Very few of them are cargo planes? 

Mr. Price. That is correct. 

The present civil cargo fleet is comprised of about 300 aircraft. In 
addition to the civil air carrier fleet, there are in this country approxi- 
mately 1,075 privately owned noncarrier aircraft of a gross weight 
exceeding 12,500 pounds. This combined total covers the larger 
aircraft in the U.S. civil air system. There are, of course, many small 
planes to which we look for performing emergency functions in case 
of an attack situation in this country. 

Today | will devote my remarks to consideration of the first group 
the civil air carriers’ fleet, and particularly that portion assigned to 
CRAF, for which we have definite plans to provide a portion of the 
military airlift requirements. 

With your permission, | would like to state briefly a little of the 
background of the civil reserve air fleet plan. 

In the early 1950’s, developing a program with the commercial 
civil air carriers to meet stepped-up emergency requirements for 
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military air transport service, was determined to be desirable and 
practicable. The capability in being of commercial carriers was 
recognized as a vital resource that could immediately be called into 
action to support our defense effort in case of need. The fact that 
this resource offered not only the equipment but the operational 
capability as well, has always been a strong plus factor in considera- 
tion of the program. 

A plan was developed in cooperation with the Department of 
Defense, the interested civilian agencies, and the airline industry. 

Zach has contributed materially through the vears to the improve- 
ment, development, and understanding of this CRAF program, 

In order to keep this program current, both from the standpoint 
of capability and from the standpoint of current strategic plans, 
provisions were made for an annual review and updating of the pro- 
gram. 

Each year the Joint Chiefs of Staff determine military requirements 
for overall military lift, based upon the existing strategic plan. The 
lift requirement over and above the capability of the Military Air 
Transportation Service is sent to us as a Department of Defense 
requirement for defense airlift. 

We, in cooperation with our delegate agencies namely the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Civil Aeronautics Board—evaluate these 
requirements, taking into consideration the overall civilian capability 
and the minimum essential civilian emergency requirements. 

On the basis of these analyses, an allocation is made each year for 
the amount of the Department of Defense requirement which we are 
able to meet. The allocation is in detail, indicating the airline and 
the wing number of the equipment involved. 

The Departme nt of Defense has developed a contract to be entered 
into with the participating airlines for the planes allocated. It is 
my understanding that to date the Defense Department has 11 com- 
panies signed up, which covers about 80 percent of the lift involved. 
The Departme nt of Defense anticipates that the balance of the con- 
tracts will be completed within the near future. 

One of the important points of this program is that the airline 
industry is currently kept abreast of all developments, so that the 
industry itslef is in a position to be ready and able to operate. 

This vear, as I have mentioned, we have an allocation of 232 long- 
range aircraft to this program. This allocation meets the require- 
ments of the Department of Defense for passenger equipment, but 
falls short of meeting the total stated requirements for cargo lift, 
even though we have ‘utilized all civil carriers long-range cargo ¢ apa- 
bility, taking full advantage of converting possible noncargo planes 
into the carrying of light cargo. 

There now exists a definite need for additional modern, long-range 

cargo equipment in the civil airlines to meet the defense requirements. 
This deficit is being reduced to some degree as airlines add to their 
cargo capability through new all-cargo planes and conversions. 

While the situation is improving, the need for fast, long-range cargo 
lift remains a problem, and at the present time is not solved. 

The military use of commercial carriers to the greatest extent possi- 
ble ii peacetime would create an economic demand for the airlines to 
have in being the type of equipment required in emergencies. This, 
we feel, would be a forward step in solving a part of this problem. 
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This would require adaptation of commercial airlift: procurement 
policis and practices to the long-range Defense Department require- 
ment for effective overseas commercial airlift service, so as to en- 
courage and assist in sound economic growth, development, and 
maintenance of an increased commercial air cargo capability. 

By this, | do not mean that we should in any way neglect the 
Military Air Transport Service capability to meet military hard-core 
requirements. 

Modernization of MATS cargo airlift: capability effectively to 
support the hard-core airlift missions is, we feel, of great importance 
to our national security. [It is our belief that the military is earnestly 
striving to achieve this end. 

Another issue that appears to be in the minds of some, is the ques- 
tion of whether or not, without additional legislative authorities, this 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet could be depended upon in time of an emer- 
veney. 

I would like to put this in what we consider the proper perspective. 
I would say, preliminarily, that, based upon all planning that has been 
accomplished between the civil agencies, the Department of Defense, 
and the civil air carriers, it has always been our understanding that 
the CRAF planes are to augment the Military Air Transport Service, 
and perform the same type of service as MATS; that is, operating 
either from fixed aerial ports of embarkation in the United States to 
fixed overseas ports, or from U.S. zone of interior pickup points into 
fixed overseas ports. 

It is our further understanding that within the Department of the 
Air Force the Tactical Air Command is the command with the mission 
to airlift from these designated overseas terminals into actual combat 
areas. 

As to the equipment, we have the current Defense Production Act 
for allocation. The Defense Department is completing their contract 
arrangements with the carriers. We have authority to issue air-war- 
risk insurance. Considering these authorities we feel no additional 
legislation is required for the carriers to perform. 

This brings us to availability of the crews. It is my understanding 
that in World War II a substantial part of the Air Transport Com- 
mand traffic was handled under contract with civilian airlines using 
civil crews, as is contemplated in the Civil Reserve air program. 

We all recall the operations of the War Shipping Administration 
and their use of merchant seamen, and the outstanding job that was 
done by this group. Some may say that there would be a need for 
pay adjustments. I am informed that the present Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet contract is sufficiently flexible to allow us such adjustments. 

As far as the protection of prisoner-of-war rights, under the Geneva 
Convention, the identifications carried by the Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
crews will provide the same rights for the CRAF crews as would be 
provided military crews under similar circumstances. 

As to insurance, we are informed that the present compensation 
carried by crews would not be canceled because of war risk. 

In summing up, I would say that in this era of modern war, the 
distinction between the uniformed soldier and the civilian is disappear- 
ing. The airman that is flying an interceptor is today directly sup- 
ported by great numbers of civilians who, although they may be non- 
combatants, may well be the casualties of modern war. This volun- 
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tary Civil Reserve Air Fleet program provides a ready reserve for a 
national emergency, upon which we can depend to produce airlift 
for the support of our military effort. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, any questions? 

Mr. Smarr. I have just one. 

You not only indicate, but state, that it is your feeling that no legis- 
lation which would require CRAF to be responsive is required? 

Mr. Price. That is our feeling. 

Mr. Smart. What would we do in a limited war situation if the 
maintenance and support personnel who are members of the local 
unions supporting these CRAF airplanes should go on strike? 

Mr. Price. | think it would be a matter for the President to issue 
a directive on, sir, as the Commander in Chief. 

Mr. Smarr. I said in the absence of a declaration of national 
emergency. 

Mr. Price. Oh. 

Mr. Smart. By the President —and this is precisely what happened 
in the Lebanon situation. Had we called on CRAF, that is, had we 
needed CRAF in the Lebanon situation, at which point the ground 
personnel decided that a raise in wages was important and had gone 
on strike, what could we have done about it? 

Mr. Price. I believe I stated that there was incorporated sufficient 
flexibility for the increased pay that we were talking about, that is in 
question. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, if the mission of CRAF to haul civilian traffie in 
peacetime were changed to a military mission overnight to assist the 
military in a limited war situation, such as Lebanon, where there was 
no declaration of national emergency, there would be no reason to 
raise the pay of those personnel under those circumstances; would 
there be? 

Mr. Price. I shouldn't think so, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Certainly not. 

So actually what you are talking about, on the flexibility of pay, 
is pay for those personnel who are in the crews that are going into 
the troubled areas? 

Mr. Price. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. This leaves the ground-support people, to whom I have 
already referred, where we first found them. I could see no basic 
reason for an increase in pay on their part. 

But again I return to my question: Suppose they had a different 
opinion that 1? Their duties haven’t increased. Their hours haven't 
increased. But they go on strike. Wouldn't it remain a fact that 
the only legal course of action we had would be a breach of suit on 
the civil contract? 

Mr. Price. I think I will defer this question to Mr. Jones, who is 
familiar with the contract, more so than I am. 

Mr. Jones. I would say, Mr. Smart, that the President has other 
powers in this area. In transportation, for example, it being a trans- 
portation organization, he could have this strike deferred and the 
men remain on their jobs for a period of a minimum of 60 days. In 
the meantime, he would appoint a mediation board to investigate the 
demands of the workers. 

Mr. Smart. Are you referring to the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, or what? 
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Mr. Jones. The Taft-Hartley Act is a part of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that 60 days or 80 days? 

Mr. Orrurr. Eighty days. 

Mr. Smarr. Eighty days. 

Mr. Jones. Probably 80 days. But in the transportation area, 
there is a 30-day cooling-off period and a 30-day period in which the 
mediation board appointed by the President would make a decision 
in this area. 

Mr. Rivers. Anything else, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. No more questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; I wanted to ask just one or two, Mr. Chairman. 

In your sum-up, Mr. Price, on page 8, you say: 

In this era of modern war the distinction between the uniformed soldier and 
the civilian is disappearing. 

How long before the OCDM is going to suggest that they contract 
for all the pilots on our military planes and we have only contracted 
soldiers in our Army? 

Mr. Price. I think it would be quite some time before we would 
resort to that measure, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You are putting an awful lot of reliance on the con- 
tractual arrangement with civilians in CRAF, under an allocation 
system which you really don’t have any authority for except in case 
of a national emergency, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Price. Except for the planning of it; ves, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So all we can do now is plan. And we offer a contract 
to civilian airlines that have these planes. We don’t have any author- 
itv. We don’t really have very much incentive to offer them to sign 
up, do we? 

Mr. Price. Well, sir, I would like to answer that in this manner. 
I am very much of the opinion that in the event that we did have a 
serious national emergency, that there would not be much renegotiat- 
ing insofar as the performance of duty is concerned on the part of 
airlines. 

Mr. Harpy. You may be 100 percent right. You are voicing an 
opinion. But I would like to have a little bit more than your per- 
sonal opinion, to assure the Nation that its security will be preserved. 
Because you and I might be of a different opinion in certain specific 
areas, as we have been in times past. 

But now the thing that I am concerned about at the moment: I 
believe you indicated that vou have 232 aircraft that you have allo- 
cated—and I use “allocated” with quotes around it—to CRAF. How 
many of those are actually under contract to CRAF now? 

Mr. Price. About 80 percent, | remember in the statement, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Eighty percent of them are under contract? 

Mr. Price. Yes. The balance are under negotiation now, expected 
to be consummated very shortly. 

Mr. Harpy. You also state in your—I believe it is on page 3 of 
your statement—no, page 2 of your statement: 

CRAF is updated each year to insure the largest and fastest aircraft in the 
civil air fleet are available for the military effort. 

What percentage of that present CRAF are DC—4’s or compara- 
ble planes? 

49066—60—No. 5426 
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Mr. Price. I will defer that to Mr. Offutt. 

Mr. Smarr. Thirty-nine aircraft. 

Mr. Orrurr. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Thirty-nine aircraft. I was trving to get it on a 
percentage basis. I don’t know whether we can do that. 

But anyway, 39 of your 232 planes are DC—4’s, which are so slow 
and have to fly so low that their usefulness is certainly of a very 
limited nature in this age of modern warfare. 

Mr. Smarr. They are dropping all DC-4’s within the next 2 years. 

Mr. Orrurr. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. I have one other question, Mr. Chairman. 

On page 6, I believe it begins on page 5. You talk about the use 
of commercial carriers to the grestest extent possible in peacetime, 
where you say: 

To create an economic demand for the airlines to have in being the type of 
equipment which is required in emergencies. 

Then on page 6 you say: 

This would require adaptation of commercial airlift procurement policies and 
practicies to the long-range Defense Department requirements for effective 
oversea commercial airlift service. 

Are you suggesting another form of subsidy here? 

Mr. Price. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, I suppose your definition and mine might 
not coincide on subsidy. 

Mr. Rivers. What are vou suggesting? 

Mr. Price. Well, would you restate the question, please, sir? 

Mr. Harpy. I just asked you whether in this proposition that you 
have, to try to encourage or try to supplement the military airlift by 
commercial airlift, where you are talking about promoting greater 
contracts or greater use of commercial air carriers and thereby 
stimulating them to improve their fleets, actually aren’t you talking 
about a form of subsidy to the airlines in order that they would do 
that? I am not saying it is wrong. I am just trying to understand 
what you are doing. 

Mr. Price. I think General Quesada covered that in his testimony 
earlier this morning. 

Mr. Harpy. General Quesada discussed it, not entirely to my 
satisfaction. After all, I didn’t think he was speaking for the 
OCDM. 

Mr. Price. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. And that is what I am trying to pursue, to get the 
OCDM’s position at the moment. 

Mr. Jones. I would be glad to say something. 

Mr. Price. I will ask Mr. Jones to touch on that. 

Mr. Jones. We mentioned here that in the long-range Defense 
Department requirements—if they are made known to the commercial 
airlines, they in turn can do some planning in their cargo, that is in 
this cargo field. 

Mr. Harpy. You are making some assumptions of planning which 
they haven’t been so outstanding for in times past, aren’t you? 

Mr. Jones. Well—— 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have anything to base a supposition that in 
the future the commercial airlines planning is going to be so far superior 
to what it has in the past? 
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Mr. Jones. I am not speaking of the commercial airlines planning 
in this respect. The requirements, that is the long-range requirements 
of the Department of Defense, would enable them to do some long- 
range planning. 

Mr. Harpy. It would enable them to do it? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. But would it cause them to do it? 

Mr. Jones. I think so. 

Mr. Harpy. What makes you think so? 

Mr. Jones. Because they 

Mr. Harpy. Have you anything in history to support that thinking? 

Mr. Jones. Why 

Mr. Harpy. Any history as to their performance in times past? 
Actually hasn’t every aircraft that they have been based on a military 
requirement and pretty well generated by the military —every modern 
aireraft? 

Mr. Jones. I think we suggest in our whole statement here, that 
Mr. Price has read, that it is a cooperative effort. In developing an 
air cargo industry, it is a cooperative effort on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the military and the commercial airlines. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now— 

Mr. Jones. I don’t think there is any question about that. 

Mr. Harpy. I think that is fine. I think it is very fine to have a 
cooperative effort. But what I am trying to understand is the basis 
for OCDM to rely on that cooperation to actually produce what we 
need. 

Have you anything to justify the optimism with which you come 
in here and express to this committee? 

Mr. Jones. Well, let me state that OCDM relies completely on the 
commercial airline planes and personnel in filling the overall require- 
ments beyond the MATS requirements of the Department of Defense, 
that is, requirements as put out by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now 

Mr. Harpy. That is for requirements. 

Mr. Jones. Now, what the airlines have in the way of equipment 
to fill these requirements: we have to depend on them to develop the 
proper plane to do these jobs. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, will you tell us the basis on which you believe 
that that is a proper basis upon which the Congress can rely for the 
Nation’s security? 

Mr. Jones. Well, just as we rely on industry for, say, up-to-date 
turbines and up-to-date switches and up-to-date goods of all types. 
We depend on their research work to have that provided for us, in the 
military or our civilian life. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have in the history of the airplane industry a 
sufficient background of performance in this area to justify reliance at 
this time on the industry by itself to do this? 

Mr. Price. I am of the opinion that the incentive on the part of the 
airplane industry if this handling of the cargo were turned—that is, 
more of it were turned over to them—would be sufficiently great that 
they would move forward. 

Mr. Harpy. That is why I asked you if vou were indicating a 
subsidy. 

Mr. Price. Beg pardon? 
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Mr. Harpy. That is why I asked vou if you had in mind a subsidy. 
Because, certainly as I look back at the history, | haven’t found too 
much basis for the optimism that you come in here with this morning. 

Now, if you have some basis for it, | wish you would present it. If 
you have something to back up your position, your opinion, I would 
like to see it. 

If it is just merely an opinion based on what somebody reached up 
and pulled out of the sky, I think we ought to know it. 

Mr. Rivers. | just want to say this. Industry hasn’t produced 
one cargo plane that you can rely on—not one. 

How long have you been in the OCDM? 

Mr. Price. About 18 months, su 

Mr. Rivers. How long have you gentlemen been? 

Mr. Jones. | have been there 2 vears. I have been in transporta- 
tion all my life. 

Mr. Rivers. Industry hasn’t produced one cargo plane on which 
vou can rely. The only planes that industry has are passenger 
aircraft or converted passenger aircraft. 

(Mr. Price nods.) 

Mr. Rivers. So the hard core has to be MATS. And the only 
people to develop any sort of a plane is the military. 

Therefore, anything that MATS doesn’t have in being, on hand, o1 
on order isn’t in being, on hand, or on order. 

So what you are saving is you may rely on them, but you don’t 
know of any such program in being or contemplated; do you? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t know of any? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. There isn’t any such thing as cargo craft that you 
know of that is even in the long range, other than what vou have heard 
about the SOR; is that true or not? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, when you say 

Mr. Jones. There is no outstanding commercial cargo business 
today. 

Mr. Harpy. Yet vou come in here with this optimistic opinion that 
vou can rely on the industry to produce this, to make up for this 
defieit, under your past experience. 

I don’t know how in the world you can come in here and make that 
kind of a presentation to the committee. 

Mr. Rivers (reading) : 

Modernization of MATS cargo airlift capability effectively to support the hard- 
core missions is we feel of great importance to our national security. 

On that I agree 100 percent. I don’t think you would find anybody 
in the United States that would disagree with you on that. 


It is our belief that the military is earnestly striving to achieve this end. 


Now, how do you come to that conclusion? 

Mr. Price. Well, we do have discussions with the military on their 
requirements. 

Mr. Rivers. How do you come to the conclusion that the military 
is striving to modernize MATS? They don’t have one modern plane 
on hand or on order, saving and excepting 29 133’s and 21 more on 
order. 
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Mr. Smart, am I right or wrong? 

Mr. SMart. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. What else are they doing to give you that great 
optimism? And when you, Mr. Price, are charged with the responsi- 
bility of OCDM. 

Mr. Price. That is correct. 

Sir, are you familiar with the number of planes—this is classified 
information so we can’t mention that—the number of planes of this 
type that is further needed by the military? 

Mr. Rivers. Am I conversant with it? I am the authority on it. 
[Laughter. | 

I can tell you right now that they need a lot of stuff that they 
don’t have on hand, on order, or in prospect. 

Mr. Harpy. I have to go. 

Mr. Rivers. I can tell you that, from where I sit. 

Now, you get more information than I do. This is one of my 
problems. That is your prine ipal job, that you have. You see? 

This is one of my jobs here. But your principal job is to do just 
what this thing says: ‘Office of Defense Mobilization.’ 

Now, what are you going to mobilize? Can you tell me what 
incentive it is for John Smith who runs an airplane to join CRAF? 
Name one advantage he gets. Name one. Does he get a priority 
on hauling military passengers? 

Any one of you gentlemen answer. What advantage does a man 
who owns an airplane g get for joing CRAF? Name one. 

Mr. Orrurr. Mr. ¢ ‘hairman, let me try to put this thing back in 
context of what we are really referring to. 

We are not in any way belittling the need for a hard-core MATS 
operation. 

Mr. Rivers. None of us are doing that. 

Mr. Orrurr. It certainly is needed. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Orrurr. We all agree on that. 

The need for new cargo planes is certainly there. What we were 
saving —I believe we got a little off base here—is that if the industry 
are given the MATS requirements for long-range planning, there will 
be an incentive there for them to develop a capability of carrying 
this out not for just the wartime mission but this incentive has to be 
there during peacetime. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you know how much money the industry got out of 
the military last vear for hauling military passengers? 

Mr. Smarr. $231 million. 

Mr. Jones. $231 million. 

Mr. Rivers. At least that. To be specific, it is $231 million. That 
would be pretty good to plan on, wouldn’t it, for the industry to plan 
on? 

Mr. Orrurr. The passenger requirements can be taken care of. 
What we are talking about is to review the procurement policy in the 
Air Materiel Command so that more cargo business could be given 
to the industry in peacetime, thereby giving you a capability in war- 
time. 

Mr. Rivers. Where I come from, we believe in free enterprise. 
We believe in that. I am as far away from socialism as any of the 
three of you gentlemen. 
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But I can tell you there isn’t any economy in preparing for or con- 
ducting a war. You don’t preach economy, because war, by itself, is 
waste, period. 

So when I prepare for a war, I don’t want to come out second. | 
would rather be a live American with an empty pocketpook than a 
dead one with a full one. So when it comes to this preparation for 
emergencies, I am for all that is required. 

Now, I don’t write this statement that you have. You are the one 
that went into this thing, where you said you believe that the military 
is doing all these things. That is just something to fill out the eight 
pages you gave the committee—seven pages and one quarter. 

Because I can tell you, if you know as much as I do, they aren't 
doing that. My authority for that is this stenographer sitting here 
and this counsel we have here, and 2 weeks of hearings. They got 
the information. 

Now, vou didn’t have to put that in there. That is why I asked. 

What you did put in there as to what you had to mobilize, I agree 
with you. You told me what vou had to mobilize, and that is your 
business. Now, you don’t have much to mobilize, do you? 

Mr. Jones. Not on the industrial cargo airlift end, no, sir. 

Mr. Price. No. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t have much to mobilize. Now, come on 
down, do you? 

Mr. Jones. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You and the three of us at the table-—the four of us 
wish you had more, don’t you? 

Mr. Price. Sure. 

Mr. Rivers. And to be specific, you don’t have any modern cargo 
aircraft to mobilize, do vou? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, let’s hope that industry does what you hope 
industry will do. And so do I. 

Have you any other questions, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. I have just one. 

There is all of this argument, Mr. Price, ranging around MATS 
hauling civil-eligible cargo—people and what have you, filling up the 
empty spaces which they would have their training program, to do 
two things, as I understand it: to make the training realistic not only 
for the pilots but for the whole system—the ground people, the 
support, the cargo loaders, the unloaders, and what have you, because 
there is more to this, to make that responsibe at the time of need. 

Now, within fiscal 1960 we have appropriated about $180 million 
to keep MATS trained, regardless of what it flies. We have $180 
million to keep it trained. 

In addition to that, we have appropriated some $74.8 million, 
which has or presumably will be spent for civil procurement, the 
movement of people or cargo. 

Now, if we consider cutting out MATS civil-eligible traffic and 
say fly empty or with dummyloads, that would still cost $180 million, 
on top of the amount required to procure civil airlift for all of the traffic. 
It would cost a great deal more. 

Now, depending upon the rate you applied for the movement of this 
civil-eligible cargo in civil aircraft, do you recommend that be done? 
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Mr. Price. In view of the statistics as given, it would appear in 
this case that it would be the responsibility of the military to go ahead 
and develop the additional quantity of this type that are required 
for hard core operation. 

Mr. Smart. I am talking how on the pure standpoint of economy, 
Mr. Price. We have 170 million taxpayers scattered around this 
country that are a little worried this country that are a little worried 
about the solvency of the Nation, too. And the presentation made 
here by General Quesada, this morning, clearly stated to MATS: 

You get out of civil-eligible carriage during times when you don’t have to 
move the hard core. Just quit. 

Now, I am saying to quit would cost a minimum of $190 million to 
$390 million more than it is costing the taxpayers today to get this 
job done. 

My question to you is do you recommend that be done? 

Mr. Price. No, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. That we spend this additional $190 to $390 million? 

Mr. Price. No, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. That is what we have to do, in order to transfer it to 
civils. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Smart, may I say something? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, anybody can help out. TI am seeking help. 

Mr. Jones. You are talking about economy here, I think, and we 
are talking about readiness. 

In other words, what you are saying there means that if we went 
through with a program like that, we would have to put these planes 
into some—either sell them some place, these military planes, in 
MATS 

Mr. Smarr. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Or put them into a training program. Let’s say run 
them empty, as you mentioned, or put them to one side in moth balls 
or depreciate them in some way or other. 

If we put them to one side, we are using an economy measure and 
giving the freight, that is, the cargo, to the commercial airlines. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, my point is 

Mr. Jones. And cutting down on the training in the MATS 
program. 

Mr. Smart. The best military judgment we can get, and this 1s 
from all segments of the Department of Defense, is contrary to what 
General Quesada has testified to here this morning. We have, cer- 
tainly, no disrespect for his viewpoint. But we are hard put to say to 
the ranking people and the Chiefs of Staff of our military services, 
whom we rely upon for military planning, that a 5-hour daily utiliza- 
tion for MATS is a stupid figure when they tell us it is not and when 
they tell us it is a realistic figure. 

So I say to you, if you are going to exercise the fleet and train it to 
the extent of $190 million a year, if you don’t haul some of the civil- 
eligible cargo, you have to flv those planes empty or you have to fly 
dummy loads in them, one or the other. One of those two things 
would have to happen. 

Because the planes cannot be set down. They can’t be mothballed. 
Anybody in the aircraft business knows that the worst thing you can 
do to an airplane is not fly it. 
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Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. You have to exercise it. 

Mr. Jones. I agree with that. 

Mr. Rivers. MATS doesn’t have one plane in its inventory— one, 
with the exception of the 133’s, for which parts are now being manu- 
factured. Only one 133. 

The 124’s, the 118’s, and the 121’s are all obsolete or obsolescent. 

Mr. Jones. We certainly agree that MATS should be brought up 
to date with modern planes. 

Mr. Rivers. Everybody agrees. 

You see, this siren song the people have been singing—this siren 
song the people have been singing over the Nation, “Get “the Govern- 
ment out of business, MATS is running an airline,” has dashed this 
country’s hopes on the rocks today, that they have finally been waked 
up that they don’t have an airlift. 

Mr. Jones. But at the same time, if we are going to support the 
requirements for readiness in our mobilization, keep our mobilization 
established and practical, we have got to have a cargo industry in the 
civilian airline. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, you have to have a cargo industry. Every- 
body agrees on that. 

Mr. Jones. And it is a two-handed job, on the part of, I think, the 
Government and on the part of the airlines. 

Mr. Rivers. We don’t disagree with you. We are talking about 
what you have today. 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. I agree with you. That is a fine thing to have. 

But where are the plans for it in industry? The only plane that is on 
order or in the minds of some of these people who are—and I don't 
know how long it has been there—is the SOR. 

Mr. Jones. Well, vou know, people are hesitant about going out 
and doing things unless they have some feeling of support. 

Mr. Rivers. Unless the Government pays for it. 

Mr. Jones. Unless they have some feeling of support. 

Mr. Rivers. Unless the Government pays for it. 

That is the only plane that is in contemplation at all for cargo. 

Mr. Jones. I think a good point was made this morning, though: 
that if the Government did develop a plane that was acceptable for 
the civilian airlines, that they would pay back to the Government 
and the plane would pay for itself, That sounds a little more practical 
than anything I have heard, 

Mr. Rivers. Is your name Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Jones, if you came to me—I have been in Congress 
20 vears. 

If you came to me with that proposition I believe I might consider 
retiring from Congress and taking on the business of providing the 


Government with cargo transportation. You can’t lose. If some- 


body came to me and said, ‘Rivers, you can make $100 million,” I 
believe | would consider it. 

That is what vou are talking about. The Government develops the 
plane, and then turns it over to somebody to operate. Why, you 
can't lose. 
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Now, I am willing to meet them half-way, where we develop the 
plane, get the bugs out of it, and then make it available for the industry 
to buy some of them, or buy as many as they can use. 

We are doing that. lam forthat. That is for the future. That is 
going to happen, We are going to insist on it. 

But today we have nothing. We don’t have anything. 

And it is just as well for the American people to know it. 

I will tell you something else they are going to know. I am going 
to declassify some of the stuff they sent up here, on my own responsi- 
bility. I am going to tell the American people just what they don’t 
have in this country. That is all I have to say. But I don’t know 
anything else vou can do. You have at least told us what you plan 
to do with what we have. And we are going to make a report to help 
industry and at the same time to help MATS and at the same time to 
help the American people with the airlift. We hope to nake a well- 
rounded report. It isn’t going to shoot off on one tangent, deploring 
MATS or say, ‘We need MATS exclusively.” We need everybody in 
the next war. And now is the time to prepare for it, to meet this con- 
dition we are in. Because it is bad. 

We are not going to use all of our time on critizing the Defense 
Department. We have something else to do. But the fact is, right 
now we just don’t have acceptable airlift capabilities. 

I didn’t mean to make a speech. I guess you have heard better, 
but you haven’t heard much worse.  [Laughter.] 

Mr. Jones. It has been very sincere, though. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you. 

Bob, you have anything else? 

Mr. SMart. No, more. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 





Howusr or Represenratives, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL MILirary AIRLIFT, 
Washington, D.C... Thursday, March 31, 1960. 

The subcommittee met at 10:13 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Our first witness this morning is Mr. John J. Allen, 
Jr., Under Secretary for Transportation. 

Mr. Smarr. Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Rivers. Of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Allen, the committee would be very glad to hear you. 

You may proceed in any way you want. 

Secretary ALLEN. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. For the record, I want to say that we are very glad 
to have our colleague here. While we miss him very much in the 
Congress, we know he is doing a good job over where he is. And to 
show you that this committee has no politics in it, if you want to 
come back to Congress, we will welcome you any time you get back. 
[ Laughter. | 
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Very glad to have you. 

Secretary Auten. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You may proceed, sir. 

Secretary ALLEN. I enjoy my present work very much, but I would 
find it difficult to state which work I found most enjoyable, that which 
I am now doing or that which I had the pleasure of doing for so 
many years, in company with you two gentlemen. 

Mr. Rivers. I have had the pleasure of serving on a committee with 
you. So 1 know of your great dedication, Mr. Allen. 

Secretary ALLEN. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We will be very glad to hear from you. 

Secretary Atten. Mr. Chairman, the opportunity to present the 
views of the Department of Commerce on the adequacy, or inadequacy, 
of the national airlift as it is related to military requirements is 
appreciated. 

Incidentally, I have here with me today five of the staff members 
who assisted in preparing the statement which I will present : General 
Ireland, one of our consultants; Mr. Bluestone, Mr. McGahey, Mr. 
O’Mahoney, and Mr. Thayer, of the Department. 

Mr. Rivers. If you want them to sit at the table, we will be glad 
to have them. 

Secretary Augen. I think they can stay where they are, but in case 
of a situation arising where I need some help, I will, with your per- 
mission, call on them. 

Mr. Rivers. Fine. Go right ahead. 

The Department is heavily involved in the transportation policy 
and programs of the executive branch of the Government. The De- 
partment has the responsibility for developing a reasonable transport 
policy to insure that our expanding Nation, population, and economy 
will have, at all times, adequate transportation facilities to produce 
the passenger-mile and freight ton-mile lift necessary to meet national 
and regional needs of our commerce, postal service, and the national 
defense. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may go off the record just for a moment? 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. You may goright ahead. 

Without objection, it will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The portion of the statement not read follows :) 

Currently, our interest is manifesting itself in removing the imbalance in 
the transportation industry that has developed over the years from diverse 
Government policies and programs. Basically, the primary concern of the De- 
partment is the health of the transportation system. Over and above this, how- 
ever, the Department also has responsibilities in the mobilization of certain 
segments of the transport industry for defense. One area in which the 
Department has responsibility for the mobilization of transport is the air 
industry. 

AIR MOBILIZATION ORGANIZATION 


By Executive Order 10219 of February 28, 1951, as reinforced by Executive 
Order 10480, the Secretary of Commerce was delegated the responsibility for 
planning, programing, and initiating actions designed to assure the adequacy 
and effective utilization of air transportation and related facilities to meet the 
needs of national defense and the domestic economy. Department Order No. 
137. issued November 5, 1951, as amended April 19, 1955, created in the De- 
partment the Defense Air Transportation Administration to “plan and direct 
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the mobilization of civil aviation resources and facilities and perform reated 
functions which shall include * * * airports and airways * * * war risk in- 
surance, * * * [also] certain associated responsibilities under section 108 of 
the National Security Act of 1947 and section 2 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, [as amended by the Federal Aviation Act of 1958].” 

Department Order No. 139 (revised), dated May 27, 1957, delegated to the 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board the authority “to formulate plans and 
programs for, initiate actions for, and carry out such distribution and redis- 
tribution of civil aircraft among the civil air carriers as may be necessary to 
assure the maintenance of essential civil routes and services after allocation of 
aircraft has been made to the Department of Defense, [and] to present air- 
craft supply and requirements information with respect to new civil aircraft 
and concurrent spares for U.S. air carriers to the * * * [Office of Civil De- 
fense Mobilization] through, and when requested by, the * * * [Deputy Direc- 
tor, Office of Industrial Mobilization, Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration] * * * of the Department.” 

In carrying out the responsibilities under Department Order No. 137, the 
Defense Air Transportation Administration “maintains a continuing program 
of allocation of civil transport aircraft by plane registration number to the 
civil reserve air fleet and to the war air service pattern of domestic and 
international commercial air transportation essential to a war effort; provides 
leadership to industry, in cooperation with the Air Force, to develop and main- 
tain the standby organization and detailed plans necessary for immediate 
operation of the civil reserve air fleet; cooperates with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in developing and maintaining the war air service pattern; cooperates 
with the Department of Defense in developing and administering plans for a 
civil-military air priorities system; provides leadership in a continuing effort 
to assure that the maximum production of airlift in the event of war will not 
be impeded by shortage or misuse of skilled aviation manpower; develops plans 
for mobilization of all segments of nonearrier civil aviation; is responsible 
for planning for the effective utilization of civil airports and airways for na- 
tional defense purposes; maintains the aviation war risk insurance program 
ina state of readiness, * * *.” 

In exercising the authority delegated to him by Department Order No. 139, 
the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board “shall act only after consultation 
with the Defense Air Transportation Administrator so that the actions * * * 
will be taken with knowledge of the actions taken by the * * * Administrator 
/* * The * * * Administrator shall effectuate the necessary coordination 
among Government agencies and the Defense Air Transportation Administration 
shall be the coordinating, rather than the action, agency for the functions * * * 
delegated to the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board.” 

The responsibilities under the above delegations dovetail. 


COMPONENTS OF THE ATR SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Secretary Atten. The Department of Defense requires airlift for 
the movement of manpower and materiel to meet its plans and pro- 
grams for the defense of the United States. At present its organic 
airlift is provided by the Military Air Transport Service. The civil 
air fleet provides auxiliary airlift. It seems clear to me that the 
civil air carriers cannot maintain in a standby status aircraft needed 
by the military, over and above the aircraft that are needed by the 
civil air carriers to meet reasonable and gradual increases in domestic 
airlift. 

Turning to page 4. 

( The portion not read follows:) 

That the civil air carriers have been responding to the needs of the increases 
in necessary passenger-mile and freight ton-mile output was indicated in my 
testimony on July 15, 1959, before a subcommittee of this committee inquiring 
into the adequacy of transportation systems in support of the national defense 
efforts in the event of mobilization, I said there, and I quote: 
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“It seems apparent * * * that the transportation plant will be able to supply 
essential transportation to support the national defense effort. There may be 
shortages, as there were in World War II, but by and large it is believed that 
the transportation industry would meet these shortages.” 

The sum total of this Nation’s transport ability to support a war effort is the 
harmonious operation of the composite of all of the various modes of trans- 
port—their facilities and equipment, their manpower, their fuel supply, and com- 
ponent parts. Last but not least in importance is the organizational structure 
which administers the mobilization program and the program triggering the 
provision for auxiliary airlift for the military effort. 


Secretary Auven. In this segment of the transport mobilization 
planning, as in the entire defense transport effort, the main thrust of 
civil air transport is not numbered in planes alone. It includes in 
addition the facilities and equipment, manpower, particularly air and 
ground crews, fuel supply, av-gas and jet fuel, and component parts of 
planes and other essential equipment. Planes without adequate man- 
power or fuel, or repair parts, or landing strips, are of little value. 
Therefore, all of these factors must be considered in any attempt to 
assay the adequacy or inadequacy of the civil air fleet to support mili- 
tary objectives. 

Turning to page 6. 

(The portion not read follows :) 


I shall discuss generally the various parts of the air support program which 
in my opinion must be reasonably and carefully assayed before a sound conclu- 
sion can be reached as to whether or not the present program is feasible and 
reliable. 

AIRCRAFT AND OPERATIONS 


The inventory of all civil aircraft holding airworthiness certificates as of 
January 1, 1960, indicates that there are 69,875 such aircraft, and the total civil 
aircraft of 9 places or over is 4,004. The total domestic general aviation fleet as 
of December 31, 1958. was 66,500 aircraft—a gain of 2,400 aircraft over 1957. 

Single-engine aircraft represented about 90 percent of the total general avia- 
tion fleet in 1958. The trend in the general aviation fleet at the present time, 
however, appears to be in the direction of larger aircraft and toward greater 
numbers of multiengined aircraft. 

The use of airplanes for business purposes is increasing. One factor which is 
leading toward an increased use of aircraft by corporations and other business 
enterprises is the increased availability of piston aircraft as a result of such 
aircraft being replaced by turboprop and jet equipment by the air carriers. 
Business flying accounts for about 48 percent of the total hours flown, and 53 
percent of the miles flown by all general aviation. 

Commercial (contract, charter, air taxi, survey, agricultural, and patrol) 
flying accounts for about 20 percent of all general aviation flying hours. 

The following table shows the percent of hours flown in general aviation for 
the years 1951, 1958, and 1959: 


[In percent] 





Year Business | Commer- Instruc- Pleasure Other 
cial tion 
Ee ee ee ee ee ae, ee 3Y | 19 23 22 1 
te a ee eee 45 | 19 17 | MF eet 
(OR a ee ee 48 | (1) (1) | () | (1) 








1 Not available. 
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As of January 1, 1960, there were 4,004 civil aircraft of 9 or more places 
holding airworthiness certificates. Of these, there were 1,827 aircraft operated 
by scheduled carriers and 248 operated by supplemental carriers. 

Secretary ALLEN. Air carriers are retiring piston aircraft as cir- 
cumstances require and permit. However, there have been no sub- 
stantial exports of these aircraft from the United States during the 
past 18 months, during which period new equipment has been coming 
into operation. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I regret to interrupt you, but the committee has 
not had this statement available to it before your presentation. While 
I would not personally wish to overburden you with time or effort 
here, it is very difficult to follow your presentation by skipping these 
pages. 

I would respectfully request, Mr. Chairman, that he follow his 
prepared statement from page 4, so that we can get this matter in 
proper perspective for the purpose of questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Allen, would you mind doing that? We did 
not get 

Secretary ALLEN. I have omitted all that I had intended to, so I 
will just go back slightly. Be glad to do that. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. Thank you,sir. 

Secretary Antten. Turning to the top of page 5—did you want 
page 4? 

Mr. Rivers. Start at page 5. That will be all right. We can 
catch that. 

Mr. Smarr. That is all right. 

Mr. Rivers. You can stick to your text the rest of the way. 

Secretary ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Fine. Go right ahead. 





AIRCRAFT AND OPERATIONS 


Secretary ALLEN. The inventory of all civil aircraft holding air- 
worthiness certificates as of January 1, 1960, indicates that there are 
69,875 such aircraft, and the total civil aircraft of nine places or over 
is 4,004. The total domestic general aviation fleet as of December 51, 
1958, was 66,500 aircraft—a gain of 2,400 aireraft over 1957. 

Single-engine aircraft represented about 90 percent of the total 
general aviation fleet in 1958. The trend in the general aviation fleet 
at the present time, however, appears to be in the direction of larger 
aircraft and toward greater numbers of multiengined aircraft. 

The use of airplanes for business purposes is increasing. One 
factor which is leading toward an increased use of aircraft by cor- 
porations and other business enterprises is the increased avail: vbility 
of piston aircraft as a result of such aircraft being replaced by turbo- 
prop and jet equipment by the air carriers. Business flying accounts 
for about 48 percent of the total hours flown, and 53 percent of the 
miles flown by all general aviation. 

Commercial—contract, charter, air taxi, survey, agricultural, and 
patrol—flying accounts for about 20 percent of all general aviation 
flying hours. 
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The following table shows the percent of hours flown in general 
aviation for the years 1951, 1958, and 1959: 


[In percent] 








Year Business Commercial | Instruction Pleasure Other 
ae EE oe Re es ae ee ‘ 35 19 23 22 1 
ESR See SS eee ee 45 19 17 | OP tineh cus 23 
I a ei ie cv ncn 18 | (1) | () (1) () 





1 Not available. 


As of January 1, 1960, there were 4,004 civil aircraft of 9 or more 
places holding airworthiness certificates. Of these, there were 1,827 
aircraft operated by scheduled carriers and 248 operated by supple- 
mental carriers. 

Air carriers are retiring piston aircraft as circumstances require 
and permit. However, there have been no substantial exports of these 
aircraft from the United States during the past 18 months, during 
which period new equipment has been coming into operation. Ex- 
ports of used aircraft of over 3,000 pounds (empty weight) during 
1958 and 1959 were 207 and 131 units, respectively, and were largely 
C6 and C+ types. 

At the end of 1959 the following number of aircraft were in 
service, 





In ar I UR is alain nested areciroeninreiarenaes 1, 546 
emenmnes intermational earriera...... 171 
es de edie ek dec iaing aoe sod saocmn ova ies absgeees ini maw ao no kaa 110 
a ET RIE LTE EM, WARE he Go RE, SU WO ene ETE 248 

la a el oh a ole Sa anhbadaicnaebea tied 2, O75 


The available capacity of the fleet of aircraft in use by air carriers 
is of course on the increase due to the turboprop and jet reequipment 
program. 

New turboprop and jet equipment for delivery to U.S. air carriers 
are estimated as follows: 











Aircraft type | 1960 | 1961 =| 1962 
B-707 series _- 55 | . TT Eee ce 
DC-8 series_____- js 65 | |G See 
CV-880___._-. 4 | © tecatednie 
a 10 | 15 
 RSEEE SS EE EAR 1] | ah omiewaee 
I i ee a eee ee ee reel oo idae | ff RSE 16 Oe 
aetna gaa bee A Sata sett Raby: Se spell pei: Kat eRe sie hiears 1 19 
Electra 188___.__- bdbepdicnrnchddeatebdenbhbedadis bendade dan ee eee kee, ree oes |e 
| LORE ae bor Oe) A ek 207 | 63 | 34 





Available ton-mile capacity during 1959 for the certificated indus- 
try was 8.3 billion, as compared with 7.4 billion for 1958, of which 
capacity the trunks provided 5.9 billion in 1959 and 5.2 in 1958. At the 
present time, 11 percent of the seat miles are in turbojet aircraft, 12 
percent in turboprop, 66 percent in 4-engine piston, and 12 percent in 
2-engine piston aircraft of the trunks. Our estimate indicates that 
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additional jet and turboprop aircraft to be in operation by the trunks 
in 1962 could provide as much as 4.7 additional billion ton-miles. 

Recapitulating, total certificated air carrier capacity in 1958 was 
7.4 billion ton-miles, a year in which the only new equipment in use 
were 80 Viscounts, 10 F-27’s, and 6 Boeing 707’s. At the end of 1959 
there were 11 jet and 264 turboprops in service in all civil uses. The 
fleet of new aircraft in 1960 will increase by the addition of 207 turbo- 
prop and turbojets in service in all civil uses. 

The CAB traffic forecast is that total domestic passenger miles flown 
(trunks plus local service) will increase from 25.3 billion in 1958 to 
39.6 in 1962. It appears that the airlines will have to retire piston 
aircraft at an increasing rate during the next few years either by sale, 
trade-in, conversion to new market uses, and so forth. 


MANPOWER 


CRAF manpower requirements for oversea operation of the entire 
CRAF fleet have been developed jointly by MATS and the air car- 
riers. Allocations have been made in the required numbers of skilled 
personnel, both ground and flight crews, by numbers of employees in 
each skill, by oversea location, and by specific air carriers. The total 
flight crew requirements for CRAF are 3,974, of which number 2,075 
are pilots and copilots. The total ground personnel for the oversea 
CRAF operations is 1,197, of which 560 are mechanics making a com- 
plete total of 5,171 for the oversea CRAF operation. We might 
point out here that the major overhaul and maintenance for CRAF 
aircraft will be performed in the United States at the home base of 
the CRAF carrier. There are approximately 18,000 pilots currently 
employed by the scheduled air carriers in the operation of their total 
fleet of 1,827 aircraft. The CRAF operation will require a total of 
2,075 pilots or about 16 percent of the number available to the sched- 
uled carriers. Total scheduled air carrier mechanics now number 
about 30,000, of which number 560 or a little over 2 percent are required 
for oversea operation of CRAF. The CRAF manpower allocations 
represent a relatively small portion of the total civil air carrier em- 
ployment and could obviously be met without impairing the efficiency 
of our civil air fleet to provide essential transport during a national 
emergency. 

It is believed that military recall will not materially affect the ability 
of the air carriers to carry out their commitments to both CRAF and 
WASP. 

Regarding the military recall of airline employees in critical skills, 
the Department of Defense issued a directive dated February 2, 1956, 
relating to the screening of the Ready Reserve under the provisions 
of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended. Subsequently 
on July 2, 1956, the Air Force directed that all Air National Guard 
and Air Force Reserve units screen out of their Ready Reserves all 
airline pilots and other critical personnel whose retention was not 
critical to the specific military units. This policy was based on the 
Memorandum of Understanding between the Secretaries of Commerce 
and Defense, dated December 15, 1951, on the importance of the 
CRAF mission of direct support to military services; and on Air 
Force responsibility for monitoring the CRAF plans. Pilots thus 
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released from the Ready Reserves could elect either to remain in the 
Standby Reserve or to withdraw completely from the military. Fur- 
ther, mechanics as well as other skilled categories of airline personnel 
are included on the Department of Labor list of critical occupations, 
and pilot personnel are on the standby list of critical occupations 
which will be invoked immediately upon mobilization. 


FUEL 


Fuel requirements for the civil air fleet in an emergency would 
present problems. One of the problems is capacity for production 
of the high octane gasoline. Another is the transportation required 
to move sufficient aircraft fuel and oil to and position it at emergency 
locations and wartime consumption points. 

Our domestic scheduled civil air fleet in 1958 used about 1.2 billion 
gallons of high octane gasoline and about 89.5 million gallons of jet 
fuel (kerosene base or kerosene) a year. As jet aircraft continue to 
replace or augment the propeller-driven aircraft, the ratio of jet 
fuel to gasoline will increase. Although this will increasingly reduce 
dependence upon gasoline for aircraft fuel, it is expected that gaso- 
line will continue to be a major factor in civil aircraft fuel for several 
years to come. The Civil Aeronautics Board recently estimated that 
the full impact of the jet aircraft on the civil air fleet operations will 
not be felt until “well into 1961 or 1962.” The Board estimates that 
by the end of 1962 more than 300 pure jets and about 250 turboprop 
aircraft will have been delivered to the airlines. 

Although it is a matter outside the basic jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, I feel that we should call attention to the fact 
that our lack of capacity for refining high octane gasoline at the 
level required in a national emergency could be a limiting factor in 
the civil air transport capability. While high octane refining is now 
at about 75 percent of normal capacity and could probably double the 
present level if required, I am informed that this might not be suf- 
ficient to meet both essential civil air transport requirements and 
military requirements as well. Military aircraft now account for 
about 65 percent of the high octane gasoline consumption and it is 
obvious that the proportion would increase in the event of an 
emergency. 

Still another problem which could become serious is that of trans- 
porting aircraft fuel from source of supply to point of demand. I 
do not need to remind you that during World War IT this became an 
extremely serious problem. It could become so again unless we make 
certain that our tankers, tank cars, trucks, and pipelines have the 
‘apacity in the right places to meet our needs for fuel transport. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


The Department is aware of the decline in productivity in the 
aircraft industry in recent years. If this trend continues it would 
clearly affect our national capability to support the air transport 
industry by replacement of obsolescent inventory in peacetime and 
enemy losses in wartime. 
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Although productivity in aircraft manufacturing is especially diffi- 
sult to measure because of various technical and national security fac- 
tors, it is of interest to note that in the 5-year period 1954-58 our total 

civil and military airframe output dropped by 45.7 percent, from 
140.9 million pounds in 1954 to 76.5 million pounds in 1958. During 
that same period, however, production hours—which is average em- 
ployment times average hours—in the industry dropped only 12.1 
percent. There is a bright side to this productivity picture in that 
the value of output in the aircraft industry has risen sharply despite 
a generally downward decline in production hours. However, there 
are many intangible factors which can affect thte value of output 
measurement and lull us into being satisfied with the state of our 
productive trend. 

COMPONENT PARTS 


Equally important to the ability of the civil air carriers to provide 
backup for the defense effort is the availability of adequate supplies 
of component parts. Proper protection in this particular area in- 
volves manufacturing c: upacity and transportation for positioning and 
stockpiling for emergencies. Every effort should be made to close any 
gap in the supply of component parts. 


ADEQUATE AIR STRIPS 


Another factor of importance is the need for adequate air strips 
Unless such air strips are available, the number of planes which can 
be used for backup airlift is of little moment. 


PROGRAM FOR PROVIDING AIRLIFT SUPPORT FOR MILITARY 


After the Defense Air Transportation Administration was created 
a memorandum of understanding was prepared in December 1951 in 
which the Secretary of Commerce and the Sect retary of Defense set 
forth the responsibilities of the two Departments in the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet (CRAF) program. 

In order to carry out the program of providing for civil air support 
to the military, the Defense Air T ‘ansportation Administrator was 
designated action agent for the Department and the Secretary of the 
Air Force was named by the Department of Defense. 

In the meantime, the commander of the Military Air Transport 
Service, in May of 1951, had convened a so-called ad hoe staff 
group made up of Air Force officers, Regular and Reserve, to draw 
up a plan for the creation of a civil air transport reserve designed 
to furnish the augmentation required to permit MATS to support 
the war plans of “the Department of Defense. (At that time Lt. 
Gen. L. S. Kuter, was commander of MATS and Gen. W. H. 
Turner, now commander of MATS was Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Operations of MATS.) — This group submitted its report and recom- 
mendations to General Kuter on June 27, 1951. This report was sub- 
sequently approved by the Secretaries of Defense and Commerce 
and is the genesis of what is now known as the CRAF program. 

For the past 9 years, approximately, the CRAF program has been 
the official plan of the Government for civil air support to augment 
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the capabilities of MATS to enable it to provide the total lift re- 
quired by approved war plans of the Department of Defense. 

The determination of the amount of airlift to be provided by the 
civil air carriers is reached by subtracting from the total airlift re- 

uirements under approved war plans, the lift capability of MATS, 
the difference being the amount of lift to be provided by civil air 
carriers. 

Details of the plan have been worked out by committees consisting 
of representatives of the Departments of Commerce and Defense, 
and the air carrier industry. 

Under the plan specific aircraft owned by the civil air carriers are 
earmarked as a part of CRAF and are given certain relatively minor 
modifications to fit them for military service. Aircraft assigned to 
the CRAF would be flown by the air carriers, with civilian employees, 
under the direction of MATS. 

The most modern long-range four-engine aircraft available on 
the civil air carriers are assigned to CRAF in order to provide the 
most efficient type of airlift possible, if and when it is needed by 
the military. At the present time, 228 aircraft are assigned to CRAF, 
and it is being revised every 90 days to include the most modern 
and efficient aircraft as they are being acquired by the air carriers. 
For instance, we are right now in the process of adding 11 additional 
DC-7 type aircraft, which have been converted to freighters, and are 
replacing 38 old piston-type and short-range jet passenger aircraft 
with new international long-range jets. 

The great advantage of this plan is that it provides an augmen- 
tation force available upon call by the military, but which is em- 
ployed during time of peace as a part of our national transportation 
system and hence constitutes a reserve with very little cost to the 
taxpayers. No only does it provide the equipment and personnel 
needed to conduct the operation, but it also includes the management 
ability and know-how of the civil air carriers. Ample capacity 
exists in the civil air carriers to meet all military requirements for 
the transportation of personnel. 

The cargo capability of the air carriers at the present time, however, 
is insufficient to meet the needs of the military. This deficit is grad- 
ually being reduced as the airlines add to their cargo capability by 
the conversion of DC-7 and Constellation aircraft to cargo configura- 
tion and by the acquisition of all cargo planes. Moreover, it 1s my 
understanding that under certain conditions the air carriers are pre- 
pared to invest additional capital in the newest turbine-powered, all- 
cargo aircraft capable of meeting the range, capacity, and speed 
requirements of the military. These plans are of vital interest to the 
Department in view of our overall transport responsibilities. 

One question which I understand has been raised in certain quarters 
concerns the reliance which the Department of Defense can place upon 
the civil air carriers to perform under wartime conditions, particu- 
larly as to the willingness of civilian crews to operate into such areas 
as are required by the war effort. It is a little difficult to understand 
why this question should be raised at this time with reference to a 
program which has been under development for the last 9 years, dur- 
ing which time it is my understanding that in all respects it has met 
with the approval of the various military departments concerned. 
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To emphasize the development which has taken place under the pro- 
gram, I should point out that more than 150 contracts have been en- 
tered into between the Air Force and the civil carriers, including 
modification of aircraft, stockpiling of equipment and parts, standby 
contracts, and so forth. 

A look into history will, I believe, indicate that this concern about 
the responsiveness of civilians to discharge their duty under wartime 
conditions is not well founded. In World War II a very substantial 
part of the airlift of the Air Transport Command was operated under 
contract. with the civil air carriers, using civilian crews just. as is con- 
templated by CRAF. In 1942, at the outset of World War IT, a large 
part of the civil air carrier planes and crews was suddenly diverted 
to Alaska to meet a Japanese threat in that area. The civilian crews 
performed this operation without the slightest hesitation, 

I think you would also be interested in views of the president of the 
Air Line Pilots Association contained in a letter to the Secretary of 
the Air Force as to the reliance which can be placed upon the civilian 
crews for immediate service in event of a national emergency. Fol- 
lowing are quotations from that letter; 

We have always assumed that one of the basic and fundamental responsibilities 
of the airline pilot is to provide essential air transport for the defense of this 
country. Our members have always felt that they were subject to immediate 
call to provide essential service and that they are part of our Defense Establish- 
ment. The policies of this organization have been predicated on this assumption. 

Our record substantiates the foregoing. In World War II, the Berlin airlift, 
and the Korean airlift. the airline pilots responded immediately. Ever since 
the conclusion of World War II, our representatives have been active in mobil- 
ization planning in order that the requirements of national defense by civil air 
transport may be fulfilled in an orderly and adequate manner. With the con- 
clusion of a number of minor problems still outstanding in the mobilization plan- 
ning, we see no difficulty whatsoever in meeting the reuirements of the CRAF 
program that civil air pilots be available for service on 48-hour call and even 
believe that this period could be reduced with proper planning. In addition, as 
you may know, more than half of the present airline pilots are currently serv- 
ing as copilots but these men are qualified commercial pilots of considerable 
experience. 

The experience of cater of ocean shipping through World War 
II, in the extremely dangerous areas, such as the run to Murmansk, 
with civilian employees, is certainly some guide as to what might be 
expected from the civilian air crews of CRAF. These water trans- 
port crews were under no legal compulsion to continue their service in 
time of war, but they did it, and there is no reason to believe that the 
willingness of the civilian crews of CRAF to operate in wartime 
would be any less than was true of these crews in ocean shipping. 

According to top Air Force officials, including General Arnold, 

2 hry ; 
head of the U.S. Air Force during the war, and General George, Com- 
mander of the Air Transport Command, and others, these civilian 
operators did an outstanding job. They furnished the air transporta- 
tion management and knowledge without which our war effort would 
have been badly hampered. They flew throughout the world with 
civilian crews in exactly the same manner as they would do as a part 
of the CRAF. There would certainly seem to be no reason to believe 
that the civilians who would constitute the crews of CRAF, if it were 
activated, would be any less willing to perform this service than was 


the case in World War II. 
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Based upon all planning that has been accomplished between the 
civil agencies, the Department of Defense and the civil carriers, it has 
always been and still is our understanding that the CRAF airplanes 
were to augment the Military Air Transport Service and were to per- 
form the same type of service as MATS performs, i.¢., operating either 
from fixed aerial ports of embarkation in the United States to fixed 
overseas ports, or, in some cases, to provide source-to-user airlift. It 
is our further understanding that within the Department of the Air 
Force the Tactical Air Command is the command with the mission to 
airlift from these designated overseas terminals into the so-called 
“hot” areas, or combat areas, by setting up an air head operation. This 
seems to be the pattern employed in the Korean conflict where MATS 
and the civils, flying over fixed routes, transported traflic on a regular 
basis between the west coast of the United States and Toyko, Japan, 
where the Combat Cargo Command, under the direction of Lt. Gen. 
William Tunner, airlifted the material dropped by MATS and the 
civils at Tokyo into the “hot” or combat areas in Korea. To the best 
of my knowledge and belief, in no case have the airlines failed to re- 
spond when called upon by the Government to furnish airlift in an 
emergency. 

I think it should be emphasized that the action of the air carriers 
in entering into an agreement to operate as a part of CRAF is strictly 
a voluntary one, in general accordance with the policy originally 
enunciated in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended by the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958. The law states that it will be the 
national policy of the United States to encourage the development of 
an air transport system properly adaptable to the present and future 
needs of the foreign and domestic commerce of the United States and 
the national defense. 

The air carriers have recognized their responsibility as a part of 
our national defense system from the very beginning of commercial 
air transportation in this country, and their voluntary action in 
taking part in CRAF is a part of this recognition. 

I further understand that the opinion has been expressed in these 
hearings that perhaps a major incentive for the air carriers to sign 
CRAF contracts is the fact that a CRAF participant would pick up 
offsetting military business if commercial business should fall off 
during a war emergency. This opinion, I believe, is based on the 
erroneous assumption that in time of war commercial business for 
the air carriers would drop. Nothing could be further from the 
fact. In time of war, the requirements of the civilian economy would 
be increased to a point where all available air transport capability 
would be needed and would be exceeded by the demand to the extent 
that it would be necessary to establish a priority system to assure that 
traffic essential to the war effort was given preference. 

It seems to me that the CRAF program is sound in principle. It 
constitutes a reserve for war which supports itself in time of peace. 
Its peacetime cost is relatively very minor when compared to the 
cost of maintaining equivalent capability as a part of the Military 
Establishment. It has been estimated that over half a billion dollars 
would be required by the Military Establishment to procure only the 
aircraft assigned to CRAF, not including the extensive maintenance 
facilities owned by the civil carriers. Additionally, the planes in such 
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a military fleet would soon become obsolete, whereas under CRAF, as 
new and more modern aircraft are acquired by the airlines, they 
are incorporated into CRAF in substitute for the aircraft. 


CONCLUSION 


After reviewing the various elements which are part and parcel 
of the civil air mobilization including support of the military effort, 
the conclusion seems inescapable that we have been able to supply 
the civil airlift needed to meet the requirements of our expanding 
economy. Moreover, the civil air fleet will be able to continue to 
meet the requirements imposed on it by the Department of Defense, 
assuming that reasonable demands are made by the military on those 
resources. 

Again alluding to my July 15, 1959, testimony and because it has 
a vital bearing on the capability of our civil air carriers, I think it 
deserves reiteration to say that: 

To maintain the transportation industry in a financially healthy and modern 
state is cretainly the desire of all. The Government, therefore, must assist 
in creating an atmosphere in which all modes of transport can thrive and coexist. 
Forthright Government regulations, and reasonable promotional, procurement, 
and taxing policies can be a mighty force in creating an invigorating transporta- 
tion climate. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, Mr. Allen. 

I have one or two questions, and I think other members probably 
have one or two. 

Mr. Allen, you gave us a fine inventory and a census of what we have 
on hand and the problems. As well—I notice you gave our friend 
Charlie Sayen a hand this morning and the problems that he has— 
as well as our overall responsibilities. 

I don’t think the committee has any preconceived ideas as to the 
dedication of CRAF and those who operate that program. And to 
be sure—I don’t thing the committee has any animus to take out after 
the CRAF program. We realize fully that in this picture CRAF, 
or whatever in the future may supplement or implement or take its 
place, if that should come, is an indispensable part of our overall 
military effort—we recognize that. And we recognize it has to have 
help. Because I think if there is anything wrong with CRAF, it is 
that it has not been given the backing to which it is entitled, by join- 
ing up with this program of participating in the military makeup. 
Because CRAF, in my opinion, from what I have been able to pick up, 
hasn’t had the incentive in its organic makeup to get everybody to 
join it, because they don’t get any benefits out of it, that I know of. 
1 haven't seen any. 

So I don’t think we have any preconceived ideas about GRAF’s 
willingness to respond. And you have certainly given us a fine state- 
ment of all of those facets of this inquiry over which you have con- 
trol. 

The thing that disturbs me is, as the certificated and scheduled air- 
lines retire into inventory of CRAF—the 7’s and the 6B’s, and I 
imagine the C’s, and some of the shorter range 707’s and whatever 
else goes into that reservoir, what are we going to do for the parts for 
these planes which are no longer in production ¢ 
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Secretary Atien. Well, my understanding is that the situation 
would be somewhat different. As the new planes are acquired by the 
civil air industry, the new planes go into CRAF and the old planes 
for which the parts might ultimately be missing go out of CRAF. 
So that the planes that are in CRAF are always the planes for which 
the supply of parts are the most available. 

Mr. Rivers. My idea about it is that the military money is as good 
as the civilian money. It all depends. It is the same type of cur- 
rency. And if we contract with a man to haul military personnel of 
any category, the contractor should be solvent enough or have a con- 
tract long enough to enable him to provide the very best of inventories. 

I think maybe we might have to make it possible for the military to 
head into a longer term contract, based on adequate performance with 
these people, so they can buy—like one of the carriers now I under- 
stand is contracting for some of the CL44’s, a new aircraft. We cer- 
tainly would like to see that condition obtain, you know. 

Secretary ALLEN. Sure. 

_ Mr. Rivers. Because, as it is now, I don’t know of any particular 
incentive it has. I think—what would the contract be extended, 2 
years, for these CRAF carriers, and a possibility of 3 years? What 
sit? 

Mr. Smart. Three years, witha possibility of four. 

Mr. Rivers. Now or 

Secretary ALLEN. Three and five, isn’t it ? 

(Confers. ) 

Secretary ALLEN. To 1964, I think is the limit now. 

Mr. Rivers. The limit now. That is 3 years. That is not based on 
any statutory authority, is it / 

Secretary Atten. [think that is policy. 

Mr. Rivers. That is policy. That is policy. Then I notice you said 
that in time of emergency the military would take the majority of the 
high—vou were going to ask that, weren’t you / 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I am not going to ask that question. I don’t have any 
other questions. I want to thank you for your very fine statement and 
your complete statement. This isa valuable part of our hearing. 

Secretary ALLEN. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hardy do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, I would 
like to express a word of welcome to our former colleague. I believe it 
is the first time that he has appeared before a committee since I have 
attended since he has been over at the other end of the line. 

Now, there are two or three points that occurred to me from the 
statement that the Secretary read. 

Mr. Chairman, I think from your comments, you got one reaction 
which I got, and which I felt needed some touching on. 

I got the inference that there seemed to have been a feeling that 
testimony heretofore presented to the committee cast some reflection 
on the patriotism or lovalty of the crews in the CRAF program. 

I certainly want to dispel any notion insofar as my recollection is 
concerned that there had been any such aspersions cast. Did you have 
any notion that that had occurred, Mr. Secretary ? 
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Secretary Auten. I have heard in conversations other than in the 
room here that one of the doubts with regard to the CRAF program 
would be the availability of personnel who were not under a military 
order and might be ordered into dangerous zones. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, undoubtedly there have been questions raised 
concerning the availability of civilian personnel in the numbers and 
an operation of the magnitude which might be involved. But cer- 
tainly there has been no reflection whatever, that I recall, on the 
loyalty or the dependability. But I think there does have to be a 
recognition of the difference in requirements imposed upon the indi- 
vidual people who are in the military as compared to those who are 
still in civilian pursuits. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the record will show—Mr. Smart, do you re- 
member—some witnesses have recommended that legislation be pro- 
vided to insure the availability of pilots in case of emergency. Isn’t 
that right, Mr. Smart ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. I think on that point, Mr. Chairman, that practically 
every major witness who has appeared here from the Department of 
Defense, from the Secretariat as well as the military staffs, have rec- 
ommended such legislation. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. Mr. Chairman, I think it ought to be 
made clear that there is no reflection on the loyalty or the patriotism 
of anybody. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t think so. I think the record is pretty clear on 
that. There has been no reflection on their patriotism. 

Secretary ALLEN. I suppose my opinion would be a little on the 
line that if a civilian crew is ordered to go anywhere, regardless of 
conditions, it is going to go there, with or without military status, and 
I would base that on the experience of the wars of the past. 

As you probably remember, the casualty list of the merchant marine 
was the greatest percentagewise of any of the services, including the 
uniformed services. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, if Mr, Hardy will just yield ? 

He has covered it very well. At no time in the hearings has the 
patriotism or loyalty been mentioned. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Becker. You mentioned the merchant marine. You must re- 
member, Mr. Secretary, after World War Il—you remember what 
happened as a result of the orders by the leaders of the merchant 
marine unions, in the Pacific, that they would not go out and carry 
cargo unless the merchant ship brought back troops. 

This is all involved in the program. 

The merchant marine did a terrific job in the war. We all appre- 
ciate that. Then at the time when it suited their convenience, there 
were certain restrictions laid down by Mr. Bridges and others. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Brecker. As to what they would do. Thereby, we did cut down 
and dismantle our transport force in the Pacific faster than it was 
wise for the security of our Nation. 

Now, this problem has arisen here as to just how, during all these 
hearings, the civilian personnel of CRAF could be brought into the 
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military and operate as a military organization. That is the question 
that has been involved, I think. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. That is my opinion of what transpired here. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you. 

Mr. Becker. Sorry, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all right. I would like to return to one or two 
other points here. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, on page 17 you made some comments about 
incentive for the air carriers to sign CRAF contracts. 

Do I interpret that correctly, your observations there, to mean that 
you don’t feel that there should be any incentives for the signing of a 
CRAF contract? 

Secretary Aten. I doubt that incentives are needed to gain the 
participation of the civil air fleet in a time of emergency. 

I would doubt further that there would be any need for the civil 
air fleet to go into any military service to get business because what we 
would anticipate would be a great demand on transportation that we 
might not be able to fill. 

Mr. Harpy. I think that is just exactly the point. That is the thing 
I was trying to distinguish between. Since there would be a heavy 
demand for civilian transport in time of emergency, wouldn’t it be all 
the more essential that there be an effort to sign up a CRAF contract 
in peacetime when there was no emergency? And wouldn't there be 
a logical basis to assume that there should be some incentive / 

In other words, isn’t the fellow who doesn’t have a CRAF contract 
in time of emergency probably going to be in better shape than the one 
who does? 

Secretary ALLEN. No, because the remainder of the civil air fleet. is 
to be allocated under the war air service pattern in accordance with 
civil air needs. 

Mr. Harpy. Then you think in time of an emergency a CRAF 
contract would be a distinct advantage ? 

Secretary AuiEeN. I think it is good to have the arrangement settled 
ahead of time. But that is a little different from whether the men 
and the facilities will be available. I think the entire method of 
operation should be in being in peacetime. 

Mr. Harpy. But you think that that can be done without providing 
anv incentive at. all? 

Secretary ALLEN. I think without providing any incentives that 
aren’t aready provided. 

(Confers. ) 

(Mr. Smart aside to Mr. Hardy.) 

Mr. Harpy. I have a little trouble following that line of reasoning. 
But I am glad to get your thinking on it. 

Secretary Atten. I understand from General Treland that 13 con- 
tracts, standby contracts, are already completed with the potential 
23 lines involved. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, isn’t there any understanding at all that there 
will be any advantage accruing to those carriers, in any respect? 

Secretary ALLEN. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t think it is. 

Secretary ALLEN. No; I don’t think so. It is their country, too. 
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Mr. Harpy. Well now, I don’t think that at this stage, when we are 
talking about a competitive situation between carriers, that we ought 
to get into that. Because it is the country of all of the carriers and 
yet “not all of them have come rushing in to sign contracts, have they ¢ 

Secretary ALLEN. My understanding is that has been more of a 
difficulty in negotiation of specific terms than it is any gener al prin- 
ciple that the incentives aren't there. I think they argue » and bargain 
over terms. But I think that is a little different than offeri ing them an 
incentive to get in. 

Mr. Harpy. I am just wondering if in time of emergency which 
carrier would be in better shape competitively, the one who had a 
CRAF contract or the one who didn't. 

Secretary ALLEN. Well, this is hazarding an opinion, but if I were 
running the airline company, 1 would be under CRAF. 

But I think that asa general proposition, I would know what I was 
going to be doing. The others would be uncertain until the war 
effort had begun. 

Mr. Harpy. Weil, I am glad to get your reaction to that. 

Now, one of the points that has been expressed in this discussion 
of personnel has related not so much to pilots and the air crews as it 
has to ground crews and support personnel. 

You indicated that quite a lot of that kind of personnel is available 
to the airlines, but I was just wondering whether there w ould be any 
distinction between the problems which might confront those people— 
and I am not thinking now about the question of loyalty at all, but the 
problems that might confront those people in performing for CRAF 
in the requirements which CRAF might have. 

Some of those people have some pretty serious adjustments that 
would have to be made, which were not anticipated in their civilian 
service, isn’t that a fact ? 

Secretary AtLEN. Well, going back once more to the experience of 
World War II, there were civilian personnel representing equipment, 

maintenance, engine firms, as well as running airlines in their usual 
civilian-type capacity, all over the South Pacific. 

Mr. Harpy. Can you 

Secretary ALLEN. The indication is from that experience, I believe, 
that first they are willing to go with civilians, and second, that the 
problems do get solved. 

Now, here—— 

Mr. Harpy. Considering the difference in the magnitude of the job 
to be performed under present conditions, and the job to be performed 
under those conditions, is there a real comparison ¢ 

Secretary Auten. I don’t see any difference in principle with regard 
to the arrangement 

Mr. Harpy. I didn’t say “principle.” I was talking about the size 
of the job they would have to be doing. 

Secretary ALLEN. In this case, I think the statement shows 16 per- 
cent of the pilots might be affected, and 2 percent of the ground crews. 

Now, with those percentages to work on, I would not have any an- 
ticipation that the needs of CRAF as to 100 percent of the CRAF 
needs would not be fulfilled. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, Iam glad to get your reaction to that. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I have very quickly one or two other things 
that occurred to me from Mr. Allen’s testimony. 

He outlined a number of very knotty problems, it seems to me, that 
are going to have to be considered before we get to the real bottom of 
this thing. 

This personnel question is one. 

And then this question of fuel and fuel transport is another. 

And the aircraft production capacity, and the parts and airstrips. 

Now, the location of all of these things is a matter that is of consid- 
erable importance. And it seemed to me that that is of particular 
importance in connection with these civilian personnel. 

Now, you mentioned the numbers of personnel that the airlines now 
had overseas. But they might not be in the right place at all. 

Secretary Aven. I think the people that I was mentioning are the 
ones who would be in domestic positions that would be picked up and 
taken overseas as CRAF was deployed. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I hadn’t understood. That is what you meant; 
wasn’t it ? 

Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you finished, Mr. Hardy # 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I am very happy to have you back here with us, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary Aten. Thank you, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t think there is any question but what we are 
going to have MATS and we are going to have CRAF or some similar 
organization. I think the main problem here is the emphasis that is 
going to be placed, in contracting or expanding of the two. 

There was mention here made in the earlier hearings where the 
personnel of CRAF was discussed. I don’t believe there was any 
attempt here to question the patriotism or bravery of anyone. There 
was a question that I did bring up as to the—well, I wouldn’t call it 
rules of ground warfare but somewhat similar to that, as to exactly 
how far a civilian can go landing a plane in Honolulu. I think such 
an airfield is considerably different than landing one at the airfield at 
Vientiane, in Laos. 

I merely give that because it is a situation considerably different, 
and it isa matter that you might get into. 

There is another matter that I wanted to bring up. 

Mr. Secretary, I believe that you are familiar with the Lebanon 
airlift. Were you in your present position when that took place ¢ 

Secretary ALLEN. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. There is a matter that I do want to go into before this 
hearing is closed, and that is as to exactly what happened when 
civilian aircraft was taken or asked to be used in the Lebanon landing. 
Because it would be a pretty good idea to find out exactly how it did 
function, when it was needed. 

I think we probably will go into that. So I won't go into that with 
you, because you weren’t in your position at that time. 

Do you know whether at the beginning of World War IT that the 
demand for civilian air increased or decreased ? 
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Secretary ALLEN. May I ask General Ireland to help me on that 
one? 

Pull up a chair. 

General IreLanp. Whether the demands for civilian air increased or 
decreased ? 

Mr. Bray. That is right. Not pertaining to the military but the 
transportation of personnel and materiel in civilian aircraft within 
the continental United States. 

Secretary ALLEN. May General Ireland identify himself for the 
record ¢ 

Greneral IrrLanp. Ray W. Ireland. I-r-e-l-a-n-d. 

Well, the civil air carriers had a greatly increased traffic. Now, a 
large part of that was traffic connected with the war, but it was not 
military traffic in a sense. 

Mr. Bray. But at least their traffic did increase heavily, didn’t it? 

Mr. Irevanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. All right. 

Now, this is a situation we cannot ignore. If war, either limited 
or general war, came about, the demand upon civil transportation 
within the continental United States will increase. So your ability to 
carry out your program or your obligations—that is, there would be 
increased difficulty if CRAF carried out their planned airlift in rein- 
forcing MATS. So regardless of their interest and desire to carry 
them out, either they are going—that is, there is going to be a ten- 
dency for them either not to be able to carry out their job with MATS 
or they will not be able to properly carry on their civilian air re- 
sponsibility to the United States, because we cannot let the civilian 
economy of America go down in time of war because it is a little more 
necessary in war to maintain a proper economy than it would be in 
time of peace. That is not exactly a question. I believe it is academic, 
that that istrue. But that is something that we have to consider. 

Furthermore, several times—I was with civilian airlines a great 
deal. I travel from my home in Indiana to here. And there will be 
instances where a plane will have some difficulty with it. Well, every- 
thing is held up, because they will tell you they are low on equipment 
and there is no plane to take its place. 

I wonder what, if that same day the military asked them to pro- 
vide 50 planes for CRAF, somebody certainly is going to be left hold- 
ing the sack. 

Sec retary Aten. Well, I would be of the opinion that when that 
type of emergency comes, there will come with it a mobilization of the 
resources of the Nation to do the best that can be done with both the 
war effort and the maintenance of the civilian industry. 

Mr. Bray. I am not questioning anybody’s loyalty or interest or 
ability in this thing. It isa matter of capacity. You know, war is al- 
ways a matter of scarcity. I remember in the Pacific we were always 
blaming everybody, that everything we wanted was going someplace 
else. Those who have been in the service know that problem. And 
here we are tying this up. 

I for one do want CRAF, or something similar to that, to be used 
to the greatest degree compatible with our problem. But if they have 
a scarcity of a thousand planes and then we ask them, the military, for 
1,000 more planes, there sure is not going to be a surplus anyplace. 
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I think we must look at this as to the overall problem. I am not 
saying—I mean, your statement has been very good, and I want to 
commend you for it. But yet we do have a problem. 

And Iam very anxious to see just how it is worked out. 

I believe it was a year ago last May or June when you went into 
Lebanon. I wanted to see how quickly those planes responded. I 
have heard no criticism of it, but to me this is very important, to 
see just what happened. And that was a very small emergency. I 
hope it is the largest we ever have, but it is something that I would 
like to see all of you think about. 

Secretary Aten. On the general question, as I see it, it should 
be divided into two subsidiary questions: 

The first would be how do you have a facility available that is 
sufficient, and, second, how do you use it when the resources must be 
mobilized ? 

Now, as to the first one, it is my opinion that the Nation is best 
prepared for both military and civilian requirements if the common 
carriers and the civilian industries and the other resources of the Na- 
tion are used and developed to the full during peacetime and thereby 
are available at their greatest capacity in an emergency. 

Now, the question of mobilization is somewhat different. And 
that, I presume, I should leave to the Office of Civil Defense and 
Mobilization, because I believe the general problem and the transpor- 
tation problem are particularly problems of theirs, on which a lot of 
work is being done. 

Mr. Bray. If I am not incorrect, that is what this hearing is for, 
to try and determine. 

Now, your statement is very good and does look at it as it should— 
from the civilian airlines business. 

Now, we have heard also the story from MATS, being purely the 
military side. And I would say there is a great deal of difference 
between their thinking. And it is only natural that it should be. 
And I expect somewhere in between both of those views is probably 
where we should find ourselves. 

Secretary Aten. General Ireland had a comment on one phase of 
your question, if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Irevanp. On the question with respect to the need for civil air 
transportation in time of war. 

In the first place, the utilization of equipment on the airlines would 
go up substantially in time of war because then they would not have 
to pay too much attention, or in fact any attention, to desirable 
schedules which could be sold to the public. 

So your utilization would go up very substantially. It did in the 
last war, and there is certainly every reason to believe that it would 
in any other war. 

However, I should add that the Civil Aeronautics Board has made 
a study to determine the wartime requirements for civil air transporta- 
tion and has come up with figures which indicate that there is ample 
passenger capacity both for wartime civil air transportation and for 
CRAF. 

As Mr. Allen pointed out in his statement, there is a deficit in 
cargo capacity, but that is something which is being remedied as 
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rapidly as possible. And I know that a number of plans have been 
cliscussed here for that. 

But the study which Mr. Gurney will undoubtedly refer to indi- 

cates that there is ample passenger capacity both for civil and mili- 
tary, as far as CRAF is concerned, in time of war. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, CRAF “has no military cargo capacity. 

Mr. Iretanp. Well, | won't say it has none, sir. It ‘has some, but it 
doesn’t have enough. 

Mr. Smarr. 15 percent. 

Mr. Rivers. What? 

Mr. Smarr. 15 percent of the total requirements. 

Mr. Rivers. Wel, I am talking about the real capacity. You know 
that, and I know that. 

Mr. IreLanp. I understand that. 

Mr. Rivers. The stuff that the military hauls for the hard core, 
that heavy stuff that industry just doesn’t handle. 

Mr. Irevanp. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean there are not any inventories. 

Are you finished ¢ 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

The chairman of the committee, Mr. Secretary, just brought up one 
factor that has developed before all these hearings, not only this year 
but developed last year before Mr. Kilday’s Special Investigating 
Committee on Transportation for National Defense, in respect to 
CRAF. 

That is the question of the availability of civilian personnel to 
operate the CRAF. 

And why, from outside sources, the question of patriotism and 
loyalty creeps in, I don’t know, because it sort of gets us off to 
discussing some phase which has no part in this. 

The question that we are concerned with is: Are we going to have 
an available airlift if and when necessary? That is one. 

No. 2, I might say, Mr. Secretary, your statement is a very excel- 
lent one. But the one word that creeps into this statement, as it 
has crept into many others, is the word “planned”—*“we are aeamanigell 
or “is being planned.” The use of that word, to me, has become so 
nebulous that it hasn’t any more meaning, for the simple reason that 
we are confronted with a fact. What kind of an airlift are we going 
to have today if we need it, or tomorrow, and when is the planning ever 
going to get to a point of being able to inform this committee or the 
Congress, or the departments necessary, as to what we have now? 

We do know that we do not have very much of a cargo fleet in the 
civilian airlines to do very much of a job in the event of a national 
airlift requirement. I am talking about a properly equipped cargo 
fleet. 

Is that correct? 

Secretary Atuen. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Becker. We try to find out in these hearings when we are 
going to have one. Well, it all seems to be somewhere in the future— 
1962, 1963, or 1964. But what have we now and how soon could we 


get these things, rather than 3 and 4 years away / 
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Now, you deal with these airlines. What is your opinion of that? 

Secretary Auten. I think that the usual competitive situation has 
developed to a point where there is a demand for cargo space, demand 
on common carriers, and that as soon as the demand has stabilized— 
not much more but just a little more than it is now—that the supply 
of those planes will begin to come in. 

Now, we already have the orders for 17 of these Canadair that I 
mentioned. 

The major aircraft producers are well along in their plans to go into 
production if the orders are available. The carriers are ready to goas 
soon as they can be relatively sure that the income from the service 
will pay the cost of these planes. 

One phase of it has been an endeavor to get some permanent ar- 
rangement or definite arrangement as to who is going to carry military 
cargo. 

Obviously there is so much of it and no more and if the military are 
going to carry it themselves the private carriers aren’t going to invest. 

On the other hand if the private carriers are assured of that portion 
of cargo I think they will then obtain the planes with which to 
carry it. 

That is one of the phases that is undetermined at the minute. 

Mr. Becker. Well, did you read General Quesada’s testimony ? 
Have you had the time to read his testimony of the other day ? 

Secretary Aten. I know General Quesada. I haven’t read his 
testimony. 

Mr. Becker. Of course, his testimony would reflect in the direction 
of the expression that he made, in that he disagreed with the type of 
operation of MATS’ airlift today as consuming more time in covering 
routes that are not necessary and that it could be reduced to a different 
type of operation, that is, different type of training program which 
would require le: time in the air. 

And this, of course, would come on along the line of what you are 
just saving; is that right ? 

Secretary Auten. That is right. And TI have very little doubt of it 
in my own mind. It doesn’t go back as much to experience in air as it 
goes in the handling of seaborne cargoes by the Navy. 

Mr. Becker. Don’t you think, Mr. Secretary, that with the taxpay- 
ers and the Federal Government paying a great deal, as far as the part 
of the money for research and development, that the civilian airlines 
have been able to utilize in both the construction of passenger planes 
and cargo, that they could make a little more effort in producing these 
planes and taking their chance of getting this business? I mean, after 
all, hundreds of millions of taxpayers’ money has been spent. in 
research and development for which the civilian airlines have received 
the benefit. 

Secretary Aten. I don’t go at it quite that way. 

Mr. Rivers. The 707’s. 

Secretary Atien. I will always expect a civilian organization to go 
into business if there is a profit in sight and to go broke if it doesn’t 
make the profit. That isa pretty easy rule. 

But one the other side, as bet ween using a civilian service as arainst 
a Government-operated service, particularly a military service, I 
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think that the use that is made for commercial purposes pays off 
a certain amount of the investment and to that extent the taxpayers 
are saved. 

Once more, going back to the merchant fleet, where there is a sub- 
sidy to construct ships and there is a subsidy to keep American sea- 
men on the sea, if it weren’t for the use that is made on at least par- 
tial return that comes back to the Treasury because there is a civilian 
use of the asset during peacetime, there is that much less expense to 
the taxpayer in the long run. 

I think the same thing is true of air transport. ‘The more that the 
military can use the civilian service, while it is being used also for 
civilian purposes, the less it costs the taxpayers. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Secretary, knowing you so well, as having been 
a colleague of mine in the House for so many years, I just can’t accept 
the philosophy in our free enterprise system, because I am distinctly 
one who believes in free enterprise and giving it every leeway. But 
if we were to subsidize or partially subdize our many industries in 
this country on the theory that. we will get back in taxes to the Fed- 
eral Government, there will be no end to it. And why it should apply 
to the airlines more than to the automobile industry or some other 
industry, I can’t conceive. 

Secretary ALLEN. I don’t think you quite get my meaning. 

Mr. Becker. Maybe I missed it. 

Secretary Atten. I don’t think that it is necessary to subsidize in- 
dustries to get back a return. 

What I am saying is that if we do use the private industry in 
peacetime for military purposes while it is being used for commercial 
purposes, then when an emergency comes, we have a bigger facility 
that meanwhile has cost the taxpayers less to keep in a standby status. 

Mr. Becker. All right. 

To finish up, now, let us simply get this. 

At the present time, we do not have a sufficient cargo fleet in the 
civilian service to take care of more than—what is it, 15 percent, Mr. 
Counsel ? 

Mr. Smarr. Correct. 

Mr. Rivers. About. 

Mr. Smart. 15 percent of requirements. 

Mr. Becker. So, one, it means we have to have a larger civilian 
cargo airlift that is properly configurated to fit the needs of the 
military. 

Secretary ALLEN. Right. 

Mr. Becker. If they are to do a reasonably good job. Even this 
15 percent isn’t properly configurated today. That is not even prop- 
erly configurated. They are making use of something which isn’t 
properly configurated for its need today. 

So that something has to be done about that. When and how, I 
don’t know. 

Secondly, the question of having fuel, airfields, parts and all the 
other things in the necessary places. This is in planning. I mean, 
this is your understanding. I take this from your statement? 

Secretary AtLEN. I don’t pretend to be at all expert on the planning 
of airfields. 
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Mr. Becker. I understand that, Mr. Secretary. But where you 
have the Department of Commerce dealing with the airlines in this 
GRAF situation, it must come up in the discussion that this is some- 
thing that has to be worked out. 

Secretary ALLEN. You must have the whole system in being. A 
plane with no place to land is obviously no good in the airlift. 

Mr. Becker. That is correct. And finally, we come to the pilots 
and the crews. As I always get on an airplane, I have one thought in 
mind—and I have traveled vast numbers of miles on them—lI always 
get on with the idea that the pilot thinks as much of his life as I think 
of mine. I always ride on that basis. I have complete confidence 
in them. 

But in the use of CRAF, regardless of its efliciency—I am talking 
as to numbers and configurations—we have to work into the scheme 
finally how we can bring in at a moment’s notice pilots, copilots and 
crews, into the operations of the CRAF program, on the demands, the 
immediate demands of the Military Establishment. 

Can this be done by just agreements with the civilians involved ? 
Can this be done just by agreements, and you feel that these agree- 
ments will be satisfactory to take care of the needs / 

Secretary ALLEN. I think so. In fact, I think it can be done better 
that way than by having some standby "military organization. 

Mr. Becker. Rather than to have some standby ¢ 

Secretary Aten. I think you need some, but the big bulk of it, I 
think, will be more available if the civilian or ganizations that are 
operating are used than if the military tries to beef up an operation. 

For example, if I may go back to the merchant marine ¢ 

This question was a matter of testimony in the committee. The 
President Wilson, which operates on the Pacific, is a P-2 type ship. 
The transports that the Navy uses are P-2 types. The question 
was asked as to the availability. One of the—I have forgotten 
which admiral was testifying, but the answer was that by the arrange- 
ments in existence, that is, the agreements and the ability to, by wire 
and radio, make arrangements for the use of that ship by the mili- 
tary—it could be diverted from civilian to military use at sea in a 
matter of 90 minutes. 

With regard to the P-2 that was in standby condition, it would 
require that it be broken out and put in operating condition and put to 
sea to train a crew and would be available in 90 days. 

Now, that is the difference in the availability of a ship that is operat- 
ing at. the time under arrangements where it is available to the mili- 
tary, and one which is in standby, waiting for an emergency. 

The timing may be different and the conditions somewhat different, 
but I see no difference in principle from the availability of an air- 
craft and the availability of a ship. 

Mr. Becker. Well. except for one difference. I make the analogy 
that if these merchant marine did not make themselves available in 
this manner, there will be nothing for it to do. There will be nothing 
for the ships todo. However, with your airlines, if none of these were 
brought into CRAF at the time of an emergency, they would have 
plenty to do on the domestic scene because of the terrific increase in 
the use of the civilian airlines in time of war. Because in the last. 
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war, we all know, the use of the airlines of the country was such that it 
was completely overburdened. 

So | don't quite follow the analogy. But we will let that go, Mr. 
Secretary. It is a matter of thinking and how it will work out. 

I would like to see a little more than just planning and—some type 
of planning should be going on, but I would like to see something more 
right on the line. 

Secretary Aten. I think when you use the word “planning,” you 
have to have a little better definition of it. I think the planning has 
been how you would proceed in getting contracts and then drawing the 
contracts and getting them executed. 

Now, that is an accomplished plan, in the sense that you have a 
knowledge of how you will operate when it is necessary to operate. 
But that stage of it is pretty well complete. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you. Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, Thanks very much. 

Mr. Rivers. Thanks very much. 

Now, our next witness is the Honorable Chan Gurney, Vice Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Secretary Atten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Allen, very much. 

Mr. Gurney. Mr. Ghaimen 

Mr. Rivers. Have a seat, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like for the record to indicate that we are glad to have our 
cld colleague, another one of our old colleagues. And incidentally, 
he was the first chairman, if my memory serves me, of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. Is that right, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Gurney. In 1947, that is right. 

Mr. Rivers. In 1947. And I might say the course which you charted 
then, in the other body, still holds goods, and you made a great con- 
tribution there and equally as good where you are today. We are very 
glad to have you, sir. 

Mr. Gurney. I remember vividly our many contacts, during the 
war, between the two committees. It was very pleasant. We always 
cooperated and got along fine. 

The brief presentation I have here this morning is, of course, ap- 
proved by the entire Board and is the Board’s position. 

Because it is brief, 1 hope you don’t think that we are not very 
much concerned with the outcome of how we are going to get this air- 
lift, cargo, and so forth, how we are going to get a new engine, when 
we are going to get it, how it is going to operate, how our all-cargo 
services are going to grow, the need for some more Government cargo 
right away, that is the matter of its transfer to the civilian carriers so 
they can build up their cargo fleets. We do need from the military 
and the Post Office more cargo now so that we can get started. We 
know it is going to take 3 or 4 years to get the new engine and new 
cargo airplane. We can’t lose any more time. 

Well, that is the gist of my conclusions. I would like now to read 
the statement as I have it here. 

Mr. Chairman Rivers, in your letter of invitation to the Board, you 
indicated that your subcommittee is studying—it isn’t the subcommit- 
tee, it is the full committee, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Rivers. The subcommittee. 
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Mr. Gurney. The subcommittee is studying the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of the national airlift as it relates to military requirements. 
This, of course, includes not only the capability of military airplanes 
to discharge military missions, but the capability of the civil industry 
to supplement military airplanes in times of emergency. The civil 
industry is the supplier of reserve equipment just as the individual 
citizen soldier is a member of the Reserve or the National Guard. 

Let me begin my discussion by reciting a few very simple figures. 

During 1959 the civil air carrier industry operated 8.4 billion avail- 
able ton-miles, with an inventory of some 2,000 aircraft. By June 30, 
1961, the industry will have about 2,350 aircraft of all types, capable 
of operating about 10 billion available ton-miles. 

In recent years, the Civil Aeronautics Board has made many studies 
of the civil airlift capability. The most recent study was by a task 
group of the Civil Aeronautics Board Industry Advisory Committee 
on Aviation Mobilization, and I have with me this morning Mr. Bruce 
Miller, who participated for the Board on that panel as Chairman of 
that study, and Mr. John Adams, who has spent many man-hours, 
almost man-years, along with others in our staff on this problem a 
number of years. 

This Board, Industry Advisory Committee, consisted of eight air- 
line officials and four Government officials from various agencies 
headed by Mr. Miller‘as Chairman. They met over a period of 
months, and in September 1959, submitted a report entitled “Minimum 
Civil Requirements for U.S. Air Transportation in Time of War, 
Fiscal Years 1960 and 1961.” This is an extremely lengthy report, 
probably much more extensive than the committee would care to 
examine, although it is available if you wish copies. However, for 
the purposes of this hearing, I wish to quote in part from two para- 
graphs appearing on pages 2 and 3 of that. report, one entitled “Cargo 
Capacity Deficit,” and the other, “Passenger Capacity Surplus.” 

I want to make that differentiation. 

Now, the cargo capacity deficit, and I quote: 

On the basis of current and expected inventories of transport aircraft, less 


the four-engined planes in the Civil Reserve Air Fleet * * * wartime priority 
eargo demands would substantially exceed available lift capability * * * 


Now, as to the passenger capacity surplus: 


Although a serious shortage of capacity would exist with respect to essential 
eargo requirements during a war occurring during fiscal 1960 or 1961, such 
would not be the case with passenger requirements. The recent addition of 
high-speed, high-density turbine aircraft to the fleets of the civil carriers and 
the gradual buildup of piston-type aircraft fleets during the past several years 
makes available a tremendous reservoir of passenger-carrying capability which 
would exceed the wartime essential requirements. This surplus would amount 
to the equivalent of 455 and 401 DC-7 aircraft for the first and last months 
of fiscal 1960, respectively, and 787 and 547 aircraft for these months in fiscal 
1961. 


I will first allude briefly to the expected passenger surplus referred 
to above, and then in more detail to the cargo deficit. As you gentle- 
men know, the program presently being developed in the Air Force 
by which elements of the civil fleet would be called into service to aug- 
ment MATS is known as the CRAF program. And I apologize for 
the repetition of Mr. Allen’s testimony here now. While there are 
many people, including some of you gentlemen, who may have serious 
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reservations as to the ultimate value of this program, I wish, without 
criticizing or defending it, to refer hereafter to some of the planning 
data related tothe CRAF program. 

In the last year or so, the Air Force has successfully negotiated 
CRAF contracts with seven route operators and five supplemental 
carriers and is in the process of negotiating with various others. 
From among the carriers which it has under CRAF contracts or 
which it hopes to sign, the Air Force has, as of March 15, 1960—a 
week ago or so—allocated to CRAF 228 four-engine aircraft with 
over-ocean capabilities. Of these, 98 are passenger aircraft as fol- 
lows: 34 DC-7C Douglas piston aircraft, 12 L-1649 Super Constalla- 
tion piston aircraft, 12 Boeing 707-100 jets, 24 Boeing TO7-300 jets, 16 
DC-8 Douglas jets. 

In the vears ahead, as the civil industry takes delivery of more and 
more large jets, they will replace the older, slower models until ulti- 
mately the CRAF passenger fleet will consist only of jet aircraft. 

In addition to the 98 passenger aircraft now allocated to the CRAF 
program, the civil carriers have over 1,100 other passenger aircraft 
with over-ocean capabilities, 450 of which are ready and could go into 
the CRAF program without modification, provided it is considered 
desirable to put them in the program. 

The figures I have just given you are only for passenger aircraft 
with over-ocean capabilities. In addition to those, there are large 
numbers of aircraft such as Fairchild F-27’s, Convairs, and DC-3’s 
which are now in use on the shorter routes of the trunk operators as 
well as on the routes of the local service carriers, and all of which 
could continue to operate in the event of any emergency. 

As I have said, while there may be many people who express doubts 
as to how successful the CRAF program might be were it ever to face 
a call, the important thing, insofar as the terms of reference to your 
subcommittee is concerned, we believe is that from the point of view 
of total national passenger airlift capabilities, there is now in opera- 
tion in the U.S. civil transport system a sufficiently large 
passenger fleet to carry any emergency passenger requirement of 
MATS or the Air Force without seriously crippling our civil pas- 
senger transportation system. The minimum civil requirements study 
shows that in the event of an all-out war, the civil industry will be 
able to provide adequate lift in passenger aircraft to accommodate 
essential civil passenger requirements. And we are bearing in mind, 
Mr. Chairman, the fact that the railroads haven’t been carrying so 
many passengers lately, and there would probably be quite a bit big- 
ger demand on carrying the passengers by air in a future emergency 
than there was in World War IT. 

Mr. Rivers. I am glad you said that, because that has disturbed me. 

The railroads are just nonexistent in the passenger business any 
more, other than the very, very long hauls. 

Mr. Gurney. It scares us all, I am sure, as citizens, as to what 
might happen. 

Mr. Rivers. We couldn’t have the same analogy we had in World 
War IT, because everybody now is airminded. Even business is geared 
to transacting business on a 4-hour trip from here to Los Angeles 
and San Francicso and between those plhbes and New York. Itisa 
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different philosophy now. And I am glad to see that you recognize 
that so completely. 

Mr. Gurney. Thank you. 

Now, continuing: Should war occur in July 1960, by way of illus- 
tration only, I hope. essential civil passenger traffic 1s estimated to 
require about 1.85 billion seat-miles of lift capability for that month, 
whereas the capacity in passenger aircraft would be 6.73 billion seat- 
miles. The Board is not so sanguine as to say that all of the mobiliza- 
tion techniques have been perfected; we are merely saying that, 
assuming satisfactory procedures—including desired modifications of 
CRAF—can be developed as to passenger lift requirements, we have 
the airplanes. 

The situation as concerns cargo aircraft is much less encouraging. 
There are quite a few cargo aircraft on duty in the United States, 
such as the old wartime C—46, and some DC’s, DC-6’s, and Constel- 
lations which are being used in such activities as the Air Force Logair 
and the Navy Quicktrans programs which were explained to you by 
other witnesses. 

Of the type of aircraft considered essential to MATS—four-engine 
aircraft with overocean capability—the situation in the civil industry 
is poor, mostly because we haven't had an economical airplane that 
would carry freight at low cost. That we have to have before we will 
have a real civil air cargo fieet in being in the United States. We 
have got to have one that will carry the cargo cheaper. I will come 
to that in a little bit. 

Now, as of March 1960, there are only a total of 160 four-engine 
cargo aircraft in the entire civil system and, of these 160, 30 of them 
are not now capable of overocean flying. Of the 130 which do have 
that capability, all are in the CRAF program. They include 43 
DC4’s, 38 DC-6A Constellations, 38 L-1049H Constellations, and 
11 DC-7’s._ This is every cargo aircraft with suitable overwater capa- 
bility which is available in the civil industry. 

Again, using the month of July 1960, as we did for passengers, we 
estimate minimum civil cargo requirements to be 58.4 million ton- 
miles. The capability of cargo aircraft remaining with the industry 
would amount to only 38.2 million ton-miles, or the equivalent of about 
28 DC-A aircraft. This deficit increases sharply, so that the require- 
ment for June 1961 would be 181.4 million ton-miles, and, with no 
additional cargo planes made available during the year, the deficit in 
terms of DC-6A equivalents would be 200 aircraft. 

It should be emphasized that most of the available domestic cargo 
lift would necessarily be provided by twin-engined obsolete C46 air- 
craft. Of course, to the extent cargo can be accommodated in the cargo 
bins of passenger aircraft, this deficit will be correspondingly reduced, 
but this reduction would hardly solve the problem. 

The problem appears to be clear. There is a deficit in available 
cargo airlift, not only in the civil industry, but, as you gentlemen 
have learned from military witnesses during the past few weeks, in 
the military fleets also. The problem of the deficit of the civil fleet 
is of concern to the Board, and, because of their need for a strong 
reserve capability, is of concern to the Defense Department also. And 
I am not forgetting the Civil Aeronautics Board’s responsibilities to 
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promote in every way we can airlift necessary for the national defense, 
as well as the Post Office and civilian commerce. 

Wholly apart from our need for a strong civil reserve fleet to sup- 
lement the military fleet, the Board’s concern in time of peace is 
ecause of the fact that we are convinced that there is a tremendous 

cargo market available for carriage provided the capability is there. 
As an example of the size of the market, you gentlemen will be inter- 
ested to know that last year the civil air industry carried less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the total cargo that moved in domestic com- 
mon carriage, by rail, truck, and water—one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that a good record for the industry / 

Mr. Gurney. What is that ? 

Mr. Rivers. Is that a good record for the industry / 

Mr. Gurney. It is as good as we can get with an airplane that 
doesn’t return a profit. 

Mr. Smart. A good answer. 

Mr. Rivers. Does it reflect on industry's alertness to this condition 

Mr. Gurney. Does it reflect on the air industry / 

Mr. Rivers. The air industry’s alertness to this deficit. 

Mr. Gurney. Well, I didn’t quite get your point. 

But I think—there is so much seasonal car go, and there is so much 
one-way cargo, and nothing coming back that can move at the present 
needed tariffs in order to ~ keep these cargo carriers alive, that our 

cargo airline companies, the carriers, haven’t been able to make a go 
of it. 

Now, I don’t know if I answered your question or not. 

Mr. Rivers. I just wanted to know what was the reason why the 
industry had never developed the participation in this great 
reservoir—— 

Mr. Gurney. Well, the rates are too high. 

Mr. Rivers. Sir? 

Mr. Gurney. The rates are too high, and they are as low as we 
can get them, and still keep some of our cargo carriers in being. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Gurney. I think that is a quick answer. The rates are too 
high, 

For many months we at the Board have been trying to encourage 
the development of an aircraft whose overall operating cost is sufli- 
ciently low as to expand the revenues which all of the carriers can 
develop in the cargo field. We have felt, as have officials of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, with whom we have been working closely, 
that one means of assuring the development of such an aircraft 
would be to find an aircraft which is sufficiently adaptable to mili- 
tary needs that the Air Force might be willing to order it for its hard 
core military needs concurrently with its purchase by civil carriers 
for commercial cargo purposes. 

In searching for ways of assuring the development of a common use 
uncompromised cargo aircraft sufficiently versatile to suit both mili- 
tary and civilian needs, various programs have been explored. Earlier 
this year a bill was introduced in “the Senate to authorize the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to guarantee loans to commercial carriers for the 
acquisition of a new type cargo aircraft. This legislation would have 
authorized the Board to guarantee up to 90 percent of the cost of the 
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purchase of a new type uncompromised cargo aircraft provided such 
aircraft were fully committed for mobilization purposes under 
criteria established by the Defense Department. The Department of 
Defense, the Federal Aviation Agency, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board strongly supported this legislation as being a way of assuring 
the development of such aircraft. 

Another means by which such an aircraft could be developed would 
be a grant of appropriations to the Department of the Air Force for 
the acquisition of such an aircraft for its own uses, with the possibility 
that subsequently, the manufacturer would develop a commercial ver- 
sion of the aircraft which would be purchased by the civil carriers. 
It required a new, powerful engine, for such an airplane must have 
high priority in such a program. As long ago as March 1959, the 
Board indicated support of this approach in a letter from our chair- 
man to the Secretary of Defense, where we stated in part that— 
if there is a current need for military purposes for a jet-powered aircraft for 
general cargo use, the procurement of such an aircraft, specially designed for 
efficient cargo service, could contribute materially to advance the date by which 
the air carriérs would be able to place in service the type of aircraft necessary 
for full exploitation of the large cargo market. It is evident that the realiza- 
tion of this civil objective—which would make available for CRAF purposes 
new modern cargo airlift—would also materially advance national defense 
interests. 

Another effort made by the Board to improve the cargo situation 
has been our effort to persuade the Defense Department to modify its 
practices in the procurement of augmentation airlift for MATS. We 
have suggested on a number of occasions a change in the practice of 
acquiring this airlift on the basis of competitive bids. ‘The Board, 
of course, has no direct authority over Defense Department. procure- 
ment practices, nor does it desire to dictate what they should be. In 
fact, up to the present time the Board has granted exemptions in the 
absence of which most contracts let under the present bidding prac- 
tice could not in fact be legally performed. 

The Board does, however, have a duty under the law to promote 
the development of an economically sound industry. The provision 
of air transportation to a purchaser at prices which prove to be less 
than cost is not consistent with such development and, unfortunately, 
within the past few vears this is exactly the result which has been 
obtaining. More pertinent to the subject of these hearings, however, 
is the fact that the present procurement. practices have not resulted 
in increasing the availability of cargo airlift, let alone modern cargo 
airlift. Competition for this business has become so fierce and mar- 
gins of profit have been shaved so low that the carriers have been 
hardly able to maintain their aircraft, let alone to set aside cash re- 
serves sufficient to assure the purchase of more modern types. 

The question really boils down to which is more important to the 
national defense, the lowest cost for supplement airlift, or more and 
more modern cargo aircraft. 

In the past few years in our negotiations with the Defense Depart- 
ment on matters related to MATS, the Board has had a simple ob- 
jective. We have been striving to find a means for the civil trans- 
port industry to accommodate the current requirements of the De- 
fense Department at the same time as it is improving its posture so as 
to be able to accommodate any conceivable future requirement. 
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To do this, we want to find a means of expanding both the quality 
and the quantity of the civil fleet. We believe that one of the first 
steps is to work with the industry and the Air Force in developing 
a program which will definitely and positively commit an expanded 
civil fleet to the potential wartime task—I might say parenthetically 
that the Board is fully convinced of the willingness of the industry 
to do this—and we want to see it accomplished without at any time 
or in any way reducing the capability of MATS to accomplish its 
primary mission. The Board believes MATS is an essential and vital 
part of our defense system. We do not only want the ci ivil fleet. to be- 
come a powerful reserve arm of the active MATS fleet, we believe 
MATS should be strong in its own right. We believe it should have 
good equipment, modern equipment, and enough equipment. It 
should be trained and ready. 

We also believe that the striking of a proper balance between the 
kind of Government traflic which moves via MATS and via the civil 
carriers In time of peace would be a very important step toward in- 
creasing the total national airlift capability in time of war. If non- 
operational military passengers, dependents, and so forth, and non- 
strategic cargo were carried in civil aircraft, not only would MATS’ 

resources now committed to such traffic be available for activ ities more 
directly associated with preparation for its emergency mission, but 
the contribution which the civil carriers could make in support of 
that mission—should the need arise—would be greatly enhanced. 

I hurried through that, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You made a very good statement, and a very helpful statement. 

Mr. Gurney. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. I notice that you refer to the contractual policy within 
the Military Air gone setup. 

Is is because of a policy that they have developed within that 
organization that as the industry in such a condition, as you say, that 
the contracts wouldn’t—you couldn’t legally enforce them, I believe 
was your wording / 

Mr. Gurney. Well, it is my understanding that under the present 
law they must let their contracts on a bid basis. 

Mr. Rivers. A bid basis. 

Mr. Gurney. Like—put out for bids. 

Mr. Rivers. Is it that policy which now has MATS under criticism 
from lots of areas? And I have heard a lot of them. Is that because, 
or do you know, of the budgetary condition that MATS finds itself 
in, because the policy that M ATS has adopted is not realistic? 

Mr. Gurney. Iam sure it is not from the budgetary standpoint. As 
I understand it, it is the law that compels them to let their traffic out 
to the lowest bidder. It isa bid program. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now you say that is not good for the industry ¢ 

Mr. Gurney. That is not good for the industry. Because as it has 
occurred in the last number of ye: and I have been on the Board for 
9 years—the prices have gone down and down, where there is no profit 
left to the successful bidders or anyone else, and therefore they not 
only can’t make a profit but they don’t get a return on their investment 
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and they have no chance of ever having a cash reserve sufficient to 
contract for modern airplanes. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I have heard that statement made. That im- 
pressed me a lot. 

What about the operation of the small-business law on some of these 
carriers / 

Mr. Gunery. I wouldn’t know. I don’t know how those laws would 
affect this particular operation of contracts. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. It would have no effect whatever. As a matter of fact, 
under the current definition of small business, small business is de- 
fined to be those firms having 1,000 or less employees. They only got 
100 percent of the business this year. So I don’t see how amyone 
would be adversely affected under the current operations. 

Mr. Rivers. No. What I was saying was this: Because of the appli- 

cation of the small business law, a lot of people have gotten contracts 
that couldn’t handle them. 

Mr. Gurney. They couldn't handle them, you say ? 

Mr. Rivers. Couldn’t handle them. 

Because of that very thing, they didn’t have the overall know-how— 
the spares and maintenance yand all that goes with it in operating this 
contract which they have with MAT S—to give the Government a 
return on the investment that they have the contract. 

Mr. Gurney. Well, the Board is concerned, of course, because we 
want to see these cargo carriers build up and be strong going concerns. 
And then because of our responsibility on national defense, we want 
to see them able to contract for the most modern cargo planes that are 
available at all times. 

Mr. Rivers. And I have heard of people getting contracts that 
didn’t have but one plane. I have heard of people cetting contracts 
that didn’t have one plane. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. I have heard of that. 

Now, they say that is because of the operation of the small business 
law. 

Now, I am for small business. I think everybody is for small 
business. But in an area like that, if a man gets a contract like that 
purely because he is small business, he has no business with the con- 
tract. And if MATS is a conscious party to that demoralizing of 
industry, so vital as this is, MATS is entitled to the criticism. 

And this committee wasn’t set up to whitewash anything that 
MATS is doing or any other branch of the service. And wherein 
we can tie any criticism to any part of our military, we plan to do 
exactly that. 

Mr. Gurney. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think what the Board is concerned with right now—I might aug- 
ment my statement a little—we know it is going to take 8 or “4 years, 
or something like that, or too long a time, let's say, to design and ap- 
prove this airplane and then build it. And we know that it is going 
to take some length of time, although not quite so long, to develop an 
engine that w ould pull the airplane. I mean an economical engine, 
with lots of power, that we have to have for these short runways. 
Well, in the meantime the DC-7’s and Constellations and Super Con- 
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stellations are being replaced by jets, and they are transferring them 
into cargo planes; that is, changing them over and making cargo 
planes out of some of thoaa and they are more modern than the 
DC-4’s and the C-46’s, of course, and will possibly make it feasible to 
lower the rates. I hope so. 

But to keep those planes going and allow them to lower the rates 
for commercial cargo, they have to have traffic beth ways. When you 
go out to the west coast, you have to have something coming back, as 
you know. 

Well, the post office and the military could give these cargo planes 
more business domestically, not just intenternationally, like we have 
been talking about sometimes. 

Mr. Rivers. That gets down to—— 

Mr. Gurney. Then, as they build up this commercial business and 
as they from time to time got lower rates, why, the civilian cargo 
would come tothem. They would use the air. 

Mr. Rivers. Isn’t that the same bill that was introduced over in the 
Senate, in substance—kind of a subsidy ¢ 

Mr. Gurney. No; 1 wasn’t saying anything on a subsidy. 

Mr. Rivers. What was the bill introduced over in the Senate, I 
think by Mr. Monroney? What was his bill? 

Mr. Gurney. Well, that was to guarantee loans to buy cargo planes. 

Mr. Rivers. To guarantee loans. 

Mr. Gurney. I talked of that here, about a 90-percent guaranteed 
loan. 

Mr. Rivers. That was a guaranteed loan. What you are talking 
about—— 

Mr. Gurney. We have te have the cargo from the military to help 
the cargo carriers build up their business while this new plane is being 
made ready. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, that isa subsidy, isn’t it? 

Mr. Gurney. No. I think they can haul it cheaper than they are 
presently hauling it. 

Mr. Rivers. That would guarantee them a certain amount. You 
would select a group of cargo carriers, and you would guarantee them 
so much business / 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, would you permit an interruption 
right there ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. I think this would follow out General Quesada’s posi- 
tion, that if MATS reduced its type of training to a mission type of 
training, other than just flying overseas or domestic routes with this 
cargo, and got down toa one and a half-hour-a-day or a two-hour span, 
in a specialized type of airlift, then more of this cargo could go into the 
civilian cargo fleet. I think that was his theory that he expressed 
here the other day. 

Would that follow yours, Senator ? 

Mr. Gurney. That is right. Then you have the military cargo and 
all kinds of mail and things like that, and the possibility of even 
parcel post going to the civilian cargo carriers. And if they can go 
at a 100 percent load factor, and not a 50 or 60 percent load fac- 
tor, one way on their trip, why, then we would see a chance of 
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lowering these rates and thereby bringing in some of this civilian 
commercial cargo that will fill the planes both ways. 

Mr. Rivers. I think, with the ingenuity of our industry, period, our 
whole industry—and we could get help, as you say, out of the Post 
Office, that would be the medium. Now, whether or not they could 
develop a plane that could be available for this heavyy—what do you 
eall that, 133% Outload? 

Mr. Gurney. The hard core? 

Mr. Rivers. What is that term ? 

Mr. Gurney. The hard core traffic of the Air Force? 

Mr. Rivers. No, that the 133 alone can carry, the oversized cargo. 

Mr. Smarr. The outsized cargo. 

Mr. Rivers. The outsized cargo. The outsized cargo. 

Now, if we could develop a plane, with the help of the military and 
the Post Office Department, capable of doing the thing which you are 
talking about, and having the same capability of, say, the 153 now, 
and whatever this SOR plane may be that we have, hardly, recom- 
mended on yesterday on the Appropriations Committee for the devel- 
opment, that would be a great thing. 

But only for the military. If you are going to develop a military 
plane, it is just as well for the military to run it. 

Mr. Gurney. Well 

Mr. Rivers. Isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Gurney. Somebody has to develop this engine first, and then 
they design the plan to go around the engine. Of course 

Mr. Rivers. The military are the only people that have ever devel- 
oped any engines, haven’t they ? 

Mr. Gurney. Without an appropriation, they won't. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, how are you going to get them ? 

Mr. Gurney. What is that / 

Mr. Rivers. How are you going to get them if the military doesn’t 
develop them? Industry hasn’t developed any planes that I know of. 

Mr. Gurney. The turbofan engine is in prospect. 

Mr. Rivers. Turbofan was developed—— 

Mr. Gurney. But it has to be hurried up. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, it has to be hurried up. I am talking about the 
jets. The military developed those exclusively. 

Mr. Gurney. Well, the turbofan jet; that is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. The J—57, the J—75, and the J—79 is a military develop- 
ment; isn’t it? Is it not military money that developed that ? 

Mr. Gurney. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. And who developed the turboprop? Allison? That 
was industry; wasn’t it? 

But didn’t we, on the C-133, pay a lot of money to get that turbo- 
prop, in that engine, or is that an Allison job? 

Mr. Gurney. I am not entirely informed, Mr. Chairman, on that. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I am not, either, sir. [Laughter. ] 

The reason I asked you: I know you have a lot of information. 

Mr. Gurney. Well, I think that you could say, without much chance 
for argument on your position, that most of the airplanes have been 
first developed for the military, that is, for the Air Force, from the 
time—— 

Mr. Rivers. I think so. 
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Mr. Gurney. From the time we left the DC-3’s. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you remember during the war we developed— 
what, the C-54? 

I attended the air show at Farnsborough, 20 miles outside of Lon- 
don. And they complained there—all those Englishmen—that they 
can’t compete with us because they have to develop their own planes. 
In America, the military does it for the most part. 

And I say—the point—and I won’t belabor the point. If we have 
got to develop a SOR-—-when I say “we,” I am talking about the mili- 
tary. If we have got to develop a SOR airplane which cannot be 
operated economically by industry, it is just as well for the military 
torun it. It just wouldn’t make sense for them to let somebody run 
it in industry, just to say, “Well, we will give you some of the busi- 
ness.” It just doesn’t make sense to me. 

Now, I can understand the argument about passengers. ‘That makes 
some impression on me. And I can see very well what the ATA— 
and ATA has given—and we will probably hear from Mr. Tipton. 
[ think we will. And I look forward to it. But I know the ATA 
has been very critical of MATS over the years, and lots of other re- 
sponsible people, in the passenger area, 

But on this SOR requirement, industry hasn’t done anything on 
that at all. 

Mr. Gurney. It is a very unhappy position that we are in, if an 
engine is developed, there would be no difficulty in designing the air- 
plane that would take care of the military and civil requirements, and 
undoubtedly the civilian carriers could use the same airplane with a 
little change in design. 

Mr. Rivers. And if it required legislation, I think the committee—— 

Mr. Gurney. They would use and need the same engine. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the committee probably will have some legis- 
lation as a result of this hearing, in the area which you have said: 
The bidding might need some attention; and for the CRAF respon- 
siveness, to make it attractive for people to stick in with CRAF or 
whatever we have, that we now call CRAF; the availability of planes 
at a moment’s notice, and things of that character. 

But if the Post Office would be a part of that thing, it would be 
an immediate thing. Because I am sure the Post Office Department 
could give a lot of business to these cargo carriers on these long hauls. 
[ am sure of that. | 

And I think it is because of your interest. that that has come about. 
[ have heard a lot of fine discussion, because of you. And I want to 
compliment you on that. And that would be of material assistance to 
the military, as a reserve potential. 

Mr. Gurney. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you made a fine contribution. 

Mr. Gurney. The Post Office has done a very fine job of working out 
a plan to serve 96 new pairs of points in the United States with non- 
priority, first-class mail. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. Excuse me a second. 

Mr. Brecker. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator, I am sure I say this for the people who testified here. 
I don’t minimize their ability in testifying. I am sure they have done 
a lot of serious thinking. But you have done a lot of deep thinking, 
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because your statements have reflected it, and your answers to the 
chairman’s questions have also reflected it. 

Mr. Gurney. The Board has spent an awful lot of time, and the 
staff has spent an awful lot of time on it for the last 4 years, and may- 
be more than that. The Board has held numerous meetings. So we 
are as well informed as we think we can be. Still we don’t know the 
answer. 

Mr. Becker. Well, I think our engineers and our scientists here 
van, if given the incentive, develop the type of SOR aircraft we need 
and should have had long before this, if they had been given the 
incentive. 

The question in my mind comes: Where are we? Do we have the 
cart before the horse or the horse before the cart right now ? 

For years we have known that we need a SOR craft, that we built 
for speed, weight lifting, and so forth, within the needs of the military 
airlift and in the conguration type of plane, as well as a plane that 
will lift from short runways and be available to fly, that 1s, take off 
from short runways or the available runways that are in existenee, in 
an emergency. 

It seems to me if studies had gone back on this some years ago, we 
would have had the type of craft we need today, which we do not 
have, and is only in study now. 

Mr. Gurney. It is a little farther along than a study. I believe 
they now know what their objective is and have gone quite a ways 
toward obtaining that kind of an engine. 

Mr. Becker. Well, I developed this with General Quesada the 
other day, that we have an actual design now. And I have since the 
other day been supplied with some material on this design. And at 
least I am happy about that, that we have a design. 

All I asked the other day is how long is it going to be before we get 
from this designing now to getting something on the runways that we 
can use. 

Mr. Gurney. If you had the money as of today, you still wouldn't 
get the airplane for the military or the civilians for 3 or 4 years, we 
think. 

Mr. Becker. Well, I hope—— 

Mr. Gurney. It takes that long. 

Mr. Becker. I hope it will bea whole lot less than that. If it is up 
to us to provide the money, that. will be provided. 

Now, the other thing that the chairman was developing here: We 
have this argument and contention going on between the civilian cargo 
fleets and the use of MATS over routes that the civilian cargo fleets 
should carry more of this cargo. But if they do not have the type of 
plane, the type of cargo plane that MATS needs or our strategic air- 
lift needs, how are we going to utilize the present cargo fleet today 
in the civilian force? How are we going to utilize it more? 

Mr. Gurney. Well, Iam sure a plan can be worked out if there is 
leeway in the law or a new law provided that will let the military 
contract with the civilian carriers. And if the civilian carriers know 
that they are going to get this tonnage, then they can commence to 
lower rates, because I believe they will have a higher load factor than 
thev have any chance of getting at the present rates—— 

Mr. Becker. May I 
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Mr. Gurney. Which do not return them a profit. 

Mr. Becker. May I turn to my counsel a moment, Mr. Smart / 

What is your feeling in that situation, with the testimony we have 
had here about the type of cargo craft we have today in the civilian 
air fleet, in its necessity for our military airlift today, cargo airlift? 

Mr. Smarr. I would like very much to develop that very point, 
when I may, with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Becker. I would yield right now for you to proceed on that 
point. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you talking about the hard core ¢ 

Mr. Becker. No, no. 

Mr. Smarr. No, civil-eligible. 

Mr. Rivers. Civil- eligible. 

Mr. Becker, I am talking about this civil air cargo fleet now. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a very important point. 

Mr. Becker. I would like Mr. Smart to develop that. And I will 
yield my time now and come back later if it is necessary. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. I believe that pertinent statistics, dollarwise, on this 
point are substantially as follows: 

There is, within this fiscal year, an appropriation of $180 million 
for MATS to maintain its rate of training and to be in a state of 
readiness. 

In addition, there has been appropriated to MATS and will be 
spent by MATS $74.4 million, or approximately $75 billion for the 
procurement of lift by contract with civilian airlines. This totals 
up about $254.4 million, that MATS, itself, is today spending, of 
which $75 million is with the civil industry for movement of pas- 
sengers or cargo. 

Now, I have h: - three different rates suggested to me, one of which 
I believe came from CAB—a possible rate of 39 cents a ton-mile, 
as one possible rate. In any event, there were three different rates. 

Mr. Gurney. For what? For passengers or cargo, or what? 

Mr. Smart. For cargo. 

In any event—let’s take the $75 million which is currently being 
contracted out by MATS to civilian airlift. I have heard that, de- 
pending upon the rate that you apply, it would cost from a minimum 
of $190 million to $390 million a year to have that same lift per- 
formed by civil industry in any one—on the highest rate which I 
have suggested, which is the lowest military impedimenta rate. I 
have heard that it would cost $390 million to move this same amount 
under the lowest military impedimenta rate, rather than by the bid 
method by which it is procured today. 

Mr. Gurney. Mr. Smart, No. 1, the Board, I am quite sure, has 
never indicated a rate of 39 cents per ton- mile. The civilian carriers 
at the moment carry minimum loads at the rate of around 20 cents 
per ton-mile. And for the international traffic, with high load fact- 
ors, that is, a big tonnage, I am sure the rate goes down much lower 
than 20 cents. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, you are aware, I am sure, that in addition 

Mr. Gurney. The Board does not suggest rates. Rates come to 
the Board in the shape of tariffs filed by the carriers. Rates that 
the military pays under their contract system on this bidding propo- 
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sition are made by the military, that is, by selecting the lowest bid- 
der. And then each carrier that is a successful bidder comes to the 
Board and asks for an exemption to perform that service—an ex- 
emption first from his certificates so that he can go any place the mili- 
tary wants him to go, and second, an exemption from the tariff pro- 
vision of our law that says he must fly at filed tariff rates. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, let’s put it this way: I believe that the last bid 
that MATS let was some place in the neighborhood of $39 million. 

Mr. Gurney. Correct, I think. 

Mr. Smarr. If the lowest military impedimenta rate had been 
applied to that contract, I understand the figure would have been 
$97 million more, or $136 million, to have moved that precise amount 
of cargo. We have had positive testimony to that effect before this 
committee. 

Let me ask you this question: Assuming that is true—and I don’t 
ask you to accept it, except on that basis—would you recommend 
that ? 

Mr. Gurney. Well, I believe that the military, on its bid pro- 
gram now, is not getting what it needs to get in the way of a modern 
reserve fleet, and they have no chance of getting it by letting these 
bids at figures that just take care of direct costs, with no return on 
investment and no incentive there for capital to be invested in new 
airplanes and no incentive to get the kind of an airplane the military 
has got to have. 

Mr. Smart. Well, on that point, right there, I think it is true to 
state—well, first, let me ask you: Do you support the $50 million in 
the current defense appropriation request for the development of an 
SOR. aircraft ? 

Mr. Gurney. The Board has not taken any affirmative action on 
that, but Iam sure the Board would approve it. 

Personally, I would say that it isa good idea. 

Mr. Swarr. This presumes that that aircraft will have not only 
the military capability but can be so configured as to be economically 
attractive to the civilian industry. 

Mr. Gurney. The plane that is contemplated under that program, 
that would be built under the program of development money that 
you have in mind, would, I am sure, be attractive to the civilian air 
carrier. 

Mr. Smarr. Inasmuch as the Monroney bill, which would have 
been a Federal loan, guaranteed-loan proposition, has apparently died 
in its tracks—its author now having forsaken it, apparently—do you 
see any other practical way that civil aviation is going to get an 
economical cargo aircraft of the type we are talking about unless 
it is developed by the military ? 

Mr. Rivers. That was my point a while ago. 

Mr. Gurney. We do not. 

Mr. Saart. I find myself in total agreement, that this is the most 
feasible and the quickest way that it is ever going to be done. 

Mr. Gurney. It is the time honored way of getting more modern 
aircraft. As I have stated before, I think that 90 percent of the 
airplanes used by civilian carriers, both passenger and cargo, were 
first developed by the military on funds appropriated for the military. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, going to the availability point, as a practical mat- 
ter you know that the MATS aircraft—the C-124’s, the 118’s, the 121’s, 
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and what have you—are obsolescent at best and certainly if strategic 
airlift in the military is going to mean anything, that the fleet is 
going to have to be promptly modernized. You w ould agree with that, 
wouldn’t you, sir ¢ 

Mr. Gurney. The sooner the quicker. 

Mr. Smart. The sooner the quicker; yes, sir. 

Inasmuch as there is a prime military requirement for such mod- 
ernization, inasmuch as the first operational squadron, if we have a 
July 1, 1960, go-ahead, would probably not be available before 1964, 
and inasmuch as additional production would be required before we 
can even meet the military need, does it not then become obvious that 
it will be some 6 years before these new aircraft would be available 
to civil industry / 

Mr. Gurney. With the military taking the first deliveries, it would 
take about that long, unless several of our manufacturers could, 
through competition in design, all start manufactur ing. 

Mr. Smarr. Then this raises the question: What do we do between 
now and then when the civil industry has the capability with the right 
kind of an airplane to economically engage in civilian traffic and 
meet the military requirements as well ? 

The question is: What do we do with the civil-eligible cargo now 
hauled s MATS? Do we turn it over to industry as an encourage- 
ment to buy this plane? And this would mean perhaps the expendi- 
ture of perhaps $1 billion more of the taxpayers’ money, over the 
period I talk about, to procure this lift from the civilians, than can 
be done by MATS. It would perhaps cost $1 billion in excess of cur- 
rent rates. 

Mr. Gurney. Well 

Mr. Smarr. Is that the type of an incentive that you would rec- 
ommend for the civilian airlines? 

Mr. Gurney. I do recommend that on a fair and reasonable basis 
this cargo be turned over to the civil carriers. They will have to carry 
it with modified passenger planes that are now going out of service,. 
and they can carry it at lower rates than they are presently charging 
civilian users for the carrying of cargo. 

Now they can do it if they get this military traffic because that will 
sive them higher load factors, possibly traflic both ways, as I have 
previously explained or talked about, and as they get more cargo 
from the military, and lower rates thereby, they will increasingly and 
progressively attract more civilian cargo which will allow them to 
again lower the rates. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, my point is 

Mr. Gurney. So I am quite sure that a showing can be made by 
the industry—and I don’t mean the manufacturing industry, I mean 
by the carriers—can be made that they can supply this service to the 
military at a cost that will not be prohibitive and will guarantee the 
military the modern cargo airplanes, that is airlift, when they need it, 
in an emergency. 

Mr. Smart. Well, basically my point 

Mr. Gurney. I am thinking of the military buying the airplanes 
to take care of their hard core requirements and that they give the 
other military traffic to civilian carriers, that they can call in in time: 
of war similar to the CRAF program. 
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Mr. Smarr. Well, my point is, Mr. Gurney: is it your recommenda- 
tion that we give them this incentive through the larger return before 
they have the c apability ? 

Mr. Gurney. Well, I don’t think you would have to say you are 
giving it to them because MATS is presently running at terrific cost 
and there would be quite some savings there. 

I believe they will give value received to the military for hauling 
their passengers and cargo. 

Mr. Smarr. We are back to the perennial argument, whether or not 
we turn this business over before the civils are so configured as to 
have military meaningness. 

Today we have in CRAF these additional jets coming in and they 
can pick up our troops, assuming their responsiveness, and haul them 
at 440 or 450 knots an hour overseas. But in a military situation, that 
is utterly meaningless, if you are coming along with your cargo in 
C-124’s ‘at 200 miles an hour. All you w ould do: you would hold 
your troop jets back here until your cargo aircraft were half way 
over there. Then you would crank up your DC-7’s and 8’s, and what 
have you, and you would move your troops. But you wouldn't have 
gained 1 mile in speed or 1 minute in time by virtue of 440-knot jets 
hauling troops, with 200-mile-an-hour cargo airlift. This thing has 
to be in phase. 

So until the military and the civilians get the cargo jet speed and lift 
capability which matches the current passenger capability, the speed 
today in the jets of the civilians is utterly meaningless as a military 
matter. 

This I think points up really the bind that we are in and the over- 
riding necessity to get MATS modernized so that we have a meaning- 
ful weapons system. 

Mr. Gurney. I have stated in my prepared statement that the 
Board is thoroughly in accord with the building up and modernizing 
of MATS. But. they do have to have much more airlift than I think 
they are going to get from any appropriated funds in case of an 
emergency. And that airlift must be built up by the civilian carriers. 

All right. You just can’t build up a civilian economy that uses 
airlift unless you progressively lower rates and make it attractive for 
free enterpr ise to use the civilian airlift. 

We can’t just wait until the planes are available 6 years from now 
and all of a sudden blast out with an advertising program and say 
“Ship everything by air.’ 

Mr. Smarr. Well, Tam sure— 

Mr. Gurney. You've got to build it up. 

Mr. Smarr. I am sure, on the other hand, you would not recom- 
mend that the military business be the device for stimulating the 
entire civil aviation industry? Do you not more properly believe 
that the military responsibility, recognizing that we need CR AF so 
to speak—do you not feel that our responsibility to help is in that 
area, which is going to have a military responsiveness? And this is 
CRAF. Isn’t that where our encouragement should be put, in CRAF ? 

Mr. Gurney. Yes, in CRAF. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, do you know any incentive whatsoever for any- 
body to go down and sign a contract today in CRAF, which merely 
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insures that he is going to go to war as a civilian? What is the in- 
centive to be in CRAF ¢ 

Mr. Gurney. Possibly the knowledge that if war comes his aircraft 
is going to be commandeered anyway. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. It isn’t any incentive, though, is it, Senator? [Laugh- 
ter. | 

Mr. Gurney. I think that is the long and short of it. 

Mr. Rivers. I think so. 

Mr. Smarr. At least, if it were commandeered, he could stay at 
home. 

A lot of this thinking, it seems to me, is predicated upon what hap- 
pened in World War If and in Korea. We are thinking about calling 
up CRAF here in a general war situation. In all likelihood, and so 
far as concerns the military people I have talked to, this envisages an 
atomic exchange. Certainly, we can’t presume that some enemy is 
going to sit still and leave these nice fat runways overseas untouched 
and that every civilian flying a CRAF airplane can be assured a peace- 
ful journey to Europe or the Far East and back. 

These people are going to stand the same risk of getting killed as a 
man in a military aircraft. And I am wondering what is going to 
happen to CRAF after the first one or two of those planes have been 
clobbered by enemy action. I wonder how responsive the remainder 
of them are going to be. 

And I do not deprecate their patriotism one bit. I commend their 
sound judgment and horsesense. 

Mr. Gurney. My only reply to that is the same kind of boys run 
that airplane that do run the military airplane. 

Mr. Rivers. Right at that point. If you sent out a squadron of 
CRAF planes—say they went to Indonesia, 25 of them, or 16 of them 
or 12 of them, and the entire group were shot down. The next group, 
under the contract, says “We are not in a national emergency declared 
by the Congress,” or “by the President as a result of a resolution or 
action by the Congress giving him the right to mobilize.” 

Mr. Gurney. Well 

Mr. Rivers. Where would we be? 

Mr. Gurney. You are getting a little far out of my field-—— 

Mr. Rivers. No. 

Mr. Gurney. From the responsibilities of the Board. Most of my 
answers now are given from past experience. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Gurney. I want to make that a personal statement there, that 
we don’t make this planning for CRAF. We just make our plans as 
to what we think is necessary and best for the military and the civilian 
user. 

But I think a question like that, of being shot from the sky a whole 
squadron of CRAF airplanes—I think that should be addressed to 
somebody other than a member of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. Rivers. As I said, I don’t want to ask you anything—— 

Mr. Gurney. But I am glad to— 

Mr. Rivers. No. I say I frankly don’t know of any incentive at ll 
in CRAF. Getting shot down is no incentive. 

Mr. Gurney. Well 
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Mr. Rivers. If I got a house full of children over here—when I was 
younger that was possible. [ Laughter. | 

If I had a house full of children, Senator, and I was a pilot for 
Pan-Am or any of the great airlines, and you wanted me to fly be- 
tween Formosa and Communist China out in the ocean there, I would 
think a long time. 

Now, if you took a military pilot and you say, “You will either go 
or you are going to face a firing squad,” or whatever they do, that: is 
a different proposition. 

Mr. Gurney. I think the military would put the actual MATS 
planes into the most dangerous areas and use these CRAF airplanes 
for a backup. 

Mr. Rivers. As Mr. Smart has said, you don’t know where the war 
area is going to be. 

Mr. Gurney. That is right. And I think we are losing time by 
not getting a good start now on building what we know we need. 

Mr. Rivers. Know what we need. Just as you said— 

Mr. Gurney. There can’t be any delay. And we figured out the 
best program that we can recommend. 

Mr. Rivers. I commend you for what you have said, 

And I also commend you for your responsiveness. You are just 
what I expected you to be, about having a strong MATS. Because 
you know something about this MATS. 

We have a problem here in this area. And what the committee 
wants to do is to solve it. We don’t have any preconceived ideas, 
against or for CRAF. 

“T think as it is now—and I have read everything they ever sent me 
on it— I don’t see any sense in belonging to CRAF. 

Mr. Gurney. Well, I could sum up, maybe, the Board’s thinking in 
saying that we believe the CRAF program is very definitely needed. 
It is the best plan that has come forward so far. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gurney. And the Board is not only for the CRAF program 
a we believe that for this larger equipment and the hard core, let’s 

’, of the Air Force, for cargo airlift, they should have these modern 
mc ines that CRAF w ill need, too. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gurney. It all comes back to the need for some research and 
development money, to produce this turbofan engine that seems to 
be the only one in prospect at the moment. 

Who is going to pay the research and development on that I don’t 
know. But in the past it has always been the military. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, the committee—Mr. Smart, I am not going to 
take too much more time—the committee has already gone on the 
record unanimously for that. On yesterday we appe: tred before the 
Appropriation Committee and recommended that, first. That was our 
No. 1 recommendation. 

Mr. Gurney. That is good, in my opinion. 

Mr. Rivers. That was our No. 1 recommendation. We don’t want 
anything to stand in the way of that. So that everybody will profit, 
principally the Nation. 

Because I agree with you, Senator. In this next war there will be 
enough glory for all of us. And everybody is going to be in it. So 
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we want everybody to have good equipment. And I think that is a 
sound statement. 

But. as Mr. Smart has said, between now and then we have a 
vacuum to fill. And that is what worries us. 

Mr. Gurney. L agree. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Bob. 

Mr. Smarr. You are aware, of course that there are some 94 indi- 
viduals or organizations which today can compete on this bid basis 
for MATS business, Mr. Gur ney ¢ 

Mr. Gurney. I think that is about right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. And this includes the re whose office is his hat 
and his airline is a lease or a promise of a lease and a letter of credit 
maybe from the bank, or something of that sare 

This contributes nothing whatsoever, does it, to building up the 
kind fo a civil aviation industry that we need, either for civilians or 
for the military ? 

Mr. Gurney. We think it does not. 

Mr. Smarr. With that in mind and in view of the fact—I have 
searched now for a month for some incentive to be in CRAF and I 
ean find utterly none—would you favor restricting the contracting of 
MATS business to CRAF participants ? 

Mr. Gurney. Well, I think that is a policy that Congress has got 
to decide or the Defense Establishment. But in our opinion, the main 
thing is to get the airplanes in responsible hands, modern airplanes. 
As I say, I don’t know of any better plan than the CRAF program 
that has yet been thought of. 

So therefore, from a personal standpoint, I would say yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, for my part, I can’t come up with any other con- 
clusion. Because, who are we trying to encourage, to help get greater 
capital returns with which they can go for this new airplane? If 
we continue to spread this money around all over the United States 
and to people that we don’t expect to have any participation in CRAF 
and who won't be in CRAF, we haven't done a thing but seatter our 
fire and get no place. And it sone to me as if we are going to make 
any headway on this, and if we are going to give any encouragement 
to the people in the civil asbeainis on whom we must rely, regardless 
of choice—we have to have them—I say those are the people ‘that we 
should encourage in any additional business that goes to the civil 
industry. 

That is merely a personal opinion of mine. The committee may 
have a different one. But that is cert: uinly my opinion. And it is as 
solid a conclusion as I can come to after a month of hearings in this 
committee. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Becker. I think, Mr. Chairman, I generally coneur in Mr. 
Smart’s statement, his opinion that he just rendered. T have just one 
question that relates to the same, identical thing. And I said this 
before at these hearings, Senator. 

We are spending billions of dollars in research and development, 
that is the taxpayers of this country are, and these airlines—whether 
it be airlines or any other type of industry, they are benefiting by 
the research and development paid for by the taxpayers. They hene- 
fit by it and in a profit-making venture. I am all for the profit- 
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making venture. We wouldn’t get the taxes if we didn’t have it. 

However, why should it not be a policy, in view of what Mr. Smart 
just said, that if we spend $50 million or $100 million in research 
and development to develop an SOR plane, where we are going to 
develop and build for MATS or the Strategic Airlift and if civilian 
airlines are then going to use and buy this plane, why should there 
not be tacked on to each one of the planes purchased by the civilian 
cargo carriers, or passenger, an amount to be paid back to the Treas- 
ury of the United States out of each craft they buy, to reimburse the 
Treasury for, if not all, at least a part of the research and develop- 
ment money’ Wouldn’t that be a practical operation ? 

Because all of this CRAF, as Mr. Smart has said, is not going to 
be doing emergency or Wartime airlift. 

Mr. Gurney. Well, that is a good idea and it may possibly come 
into being. If it is necessary to have that kind of a program in 
order to get the planes, why personally I would be for it. I can’t 
speak for the Board. But under the CRAF program, with these 
supplemental air carriers as well as certificated air carriers, that is 
trunkline air carriers, it is possible for all of them to join CRAF. 
All thev need is the airplanes. 

Mr. Becker. You know, Senator, certainly it must be within your 
experience. When we take these matters up on authorization bills 
or appropriation bills of the committee on the floor, we always have 
the Members who will fight the idea that we are going to spend tax- 
payers’ money to research and develop a piece of equipment, because 
then private industry had the benefit of that equipment without 
having to spend any money for the research and development. The 
taxpayer is going to pay the load. 

I think under a program of this kind that the CRAF, or the civilian 
airlines, could very well afford to come in on the program and re- 
imburse at least a share, on each plane they buy, of the research and 
development money. 

Mr. Smarr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Becker. Certainly. 

Mr. Smart. I think there is currently such an action going on 
right now on some of the planes which have resulted from military 
development. As they are procured by civil aviation a portion of 
that price is paid back to the U.S. Air Force, as rental cost on the 
Air Force tools used by the manufacturer in the production of the 
civil model of the plane. 

This is very important, in the area we are talking about now, in the 
SOR aireraft. Because while the SOR is within the state of the art, 
don’t be misled by the $50 million in this year’s budget. That only 
begins the development. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. When you talk about the development of this airplane, 
you start talking about $400 million, and not $50 million. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. Then this gets to be real big money so far as everybody 
is concerned. 

Mr. Gurney. Well, for that $400 million you would get a number of 
aircraft ; right? 

Mr. Smarr. Right—— 
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Mr. Gurney. All right—— 

Mr. Smarr. No. 

Mr. Becker. No. 

Mr. Smarr. No. You would be ready to produce an aircraft. 

Mr. Becker. An aircraft. 

Mr. Smarr. An. 

Mr. Gurney. I am not a manufacturer, but I thought you would 
get a» number of aircraft that would be suitable for military require- 
ment. 

Even though such an idea as you have mentioned, Mr. Becker, even 
though that plan or idea of yours was not put in being, still the tax- 
payers would get a dividend by having the protection in being in 
case we need it, and we might need it awful bad. So maybe it isn’t 
too large a burden to put on the taxpayers to get this very necessary 
plan in being. 

Mr. Rivers. That is why we say you got to have a MATS. 

Mr. Smarr. It isa matter of military necessity. 

Mr. Rivers. It isa matter of military necessity. 

Mr. Smarr. And you can’t equate that out on economy. 

Mr. Rivers. And that is why people knocked MATS all over the 
track. They strung it out over the length and breadth of this country 
that “MATS is an airline and all it does is compete with industry.” 

MATS is a military, indispensable military requirement. And we 
want to keep it so. 

Mr. Gurney. Well—— 

Mr. Becker. I might also inject, Senator, | think we would be put- 
ting the civilian operators ina much more equitable position in getting 
the business if they came in on a deal of this kind and offered such a 
proposition. 

Mr. Gurney. I agree with you. If that plan can be put in being it 
would be equitable and fair. But after all,if you bought all the neces- 
sary airplanes for the Air Force to carry the MATS load and decided 
that you weren't going to use civilian carriers at all, why you would 
have a tremendously large outfit in MATS. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Gurney. And after all, the United States is not a military 
nation, that is, it doesn’t like to see too many people in the military. 
We rather depend on the civilian to come forward in an emergency 
and that is what we have always done. 

Mr. Becker. I agree on that. 

Mr. Gurney. If they weren’t capable of coming in in the emergency, 
why then we would be out of luck under our present form of govern- 
ment, I think. 

Mr. Becker. I want to help them get in faster. 

Mr. Gurney. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. The citizen soldier is always the one that wins the war. 
The hard core military has always been the nucleus. 

Mr. Gurney. I hope we continue. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course we want to continue. That is why we want 
a civilian industry capable of contributing it. But I don’t think 
CRAF has any incentive. 

Senator, you have made a fine witness and you have made a great 
cuntribution. 
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Mr. Gurney. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Rivers. And I wish you would express to the Board our appre- 
ciation for sending their top man over here. We knew when you 
were coming we would get a very good witness. 

Mr. Gurney. Chairman Durfee and all the members of the Board 
thank you, Mr. Rivers, for giving us the opportunity to appear here. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gurney. It is a very worthwhile job you are doing. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness tomorrow will be Mr. Tipton. Is Mr. Tipton here 
today? 

Mr. Smarr. I understand he is not. 

Mr. Rivers. He has astatement, hasn’t he ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. I have his statement right here. 

Mr. Rivers. Frank, take a copy of his statement. I want to read 
it. 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m., Friday, April 1, 1960.) 





House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
ComMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SpeciAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL Minirary AtRxIFT, 
Washington, D.C., Friday, April 1, 1960. 

The special subcommitte met at 10:12 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers, 
chairman, presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order. 

The first witness today is Mr. Stuart Tipton, who is president of the 
Air Transport Association. 

Mr. Tipton. 

Mr. Tipron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to come before the committee. 

Mr. Rivers. We are very glad to have you. You just make your- 
self at home. And you may proceed in any way you want and bring 
anybody whom you need to assist you. 

Mr. Tipron. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. You have his name, Mr. Stenographer ? 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

Mr. Treron. I will introduce Mr. Harvey — 

Mr. Rivers. Give it to the reporter. 

Mr. Treron. Mr. Harvey Wexler, my assistant in the Air Trans- 
port Association. 

Mr. Rivers. W-e-s-t-o-n ? 

Mr. Wexter. W-e-x-]-e-r. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, Wexler. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Treron. I have a short prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

As I say, we do appreciate the opportunity to appear before you 
on the subject of the adequacy or inadequacy of national airlift as 
it relates to military requirements. Our members have a substantial 
interest in this subject, as the chairman has pointed out. 
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The committee is to be commended for going into this important 
issue so thoroughly. Our national defense airlift capability appears 
to be inadequate. These deficiencies were recognized and reflected 
in the recent Department of Defense report and the presidentially ap- 
proved courses of action contained therein. Moreover, this has been 
highlighted by this committee’s hearings and by other developments 
such as the recent exercise. 

In light of the deficiencies which are becoming increasingly recog- 
nized, the question is how best to correct these deficiencies and im- 
prove the overall national airlift capability. To do this, it must be 
realized that there are two primary and distinctive airlift roles in- 
volved. 

First, there is the task of maintaining a substantial, ever ready air- 
lift force capable of meeting military hard core requirements in a gen- 
eral war and emergencies, and such other military requirements as 
cannot be met by commercial carriers. 

Second, there is the task of providing regular point-to-point air 
logistics support: i.e., the line haul movement of channel traffic, the 
kind of job the scheduled airlines do day after day and year after 
year. 

The resources relied on to perform one role cannot and should not 
be expected to perform both. As to the first, only a military organi- 
zation can do that job; either the military or the civil airlines can 
accomplish the other. The Nation looks to MATS to do that which 
only a military airlift force can do. The question is whether the 
Nation should expect and can afford to have MATS equipped, manned, 
and operated to perform both roles. This is, we think, the funda- 
mental issue. 

Up to now, MATS has been attempting to do both, but with primary 
emphasis upon channel traffic operations. The result has been that 
secondary emphasis has been placed on the hard core or purely military 
type role. Several recent military crises and readiness exercises neces- 
sitated a temporary shift in emphasis with resultant disruptions to the 
oversea air logistics pipeline and some question about MATS ability 
to do the hard core or military type airlife function as effectively as it 
should be done. For MATS to do both jobs effectively, it would in 
essence require two MATS organizations, one of which would uneco- 
nomically duplicate in large part the U.S.-flag certificated airline 
system. This worldwide system of airline routes was established by 
the Government to serve, among other things, the present and future 
needs of the national defense. 

In short, the Nation is confronted with three clear alternative 
choices: 

1. To have MATS attempt to do both jobs. This has proved un- 
satisfactory. 

2. To have a dual MATS organization performing both jobs. This 
would obviously result ina sizable waste of the Nation’s resources. 

3. To permit MATS to concentrate on achieving the highest degree 
of readiness to meet the hard core or military airlift requirement while 
utilizing the airlines to the maximum extent to satisfy the Defense 
Department’s oversea logistic support requirements. 

After examining the role of the MATS in peace and war, the 
Secretary of Defense concluded, and the President agreed, that the 
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last alternative is the preferable policy. In this way the military and 
civil transport capabilities complement each other. 

MATS will not have to concern itself with maintenance of the 
scheduled transport function, but will be able to concentrate on the 
hard core military transport mission. ‘To meet that mission, MATS 
should be— 
equipped and operated in peacetime to insure its capability to meet approved 
military hard core requirements in a general war and in situations short of 
general war. 

Obviously it should have the best possible equipment to perform 
that mission. 

At the same time, the Defense Department will be assured of con- 
tinuity of the oversea pipeline because the airlines will be performing 
in peacetime the same function they are expected to perform in emer- 
gencies and in war. 

The Air Force has stated that this will permit primary emphasis 
by MATS on the special mission nonscheduled transport role and— 
should ultimately result in an immediately responsive hard core MATS fleet, 
stressing high incommission rates, maximum airframe availability, and optimum 
readiness posture. 

Now that the Department of Defense and the President have made 
the decision which is obviously in the national interest, the question 
has been raised as to whether the airlines are ready, willing, and able 
to perform the function of regularly scheduled fixed route operations 
for the transportation of Defense Department traffic. 

It should be noted at the outset that the U.S. scheduled airlines are 
the world’s experts in this field. This is their primary function, and 
is the reason for which they were established and are operated. Of 
the routine MATS traffic this fiscal year, 93 percent of the passenger 
and 89 percent of the cargo traffic will move over the routes and 
between the areas these carriers are regularly serving pursuant to the 
certificates issued to them by the Government. The basic law requires 
that all international certificates issued to U.S.-flag carriers be ap- 
proved by the President because of foreign policy and defense consid- 
erations. 

The U.S.-flag scheduled airlines presently have the capability to 
handle the vast majority of MATS’ passenger requirements and a sub- 
stantial part of the cargo requirements. These carriers are ready, 
willing, and able to expand their operations if the Department utilizes 
their services. For example, the most modern jet passenger equipment 
in the world is being operated by them. They are willing to order and 
acquire additional new turbine-powered cargo airct raft based upon 
the opportunity to carry the traffic now moving over their routes. In 
addition, these carriers are willing to provide. substantial immediate 
expansion of their airlift service to meet emer gency requirements. 

In short, they have offered to enter into a partnership with the 
Defense Department to provide regularly scheduled, fixed route, de- 
pendable air transportation at fair and reasonable r ‘ates, while MATS 
trains to perform its basic function. In the interest of adequate airlift 
at reasonable cost the offer of these carriers should be promptly ac- 
cepted and the President’s approved program carried out. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my prenared statement. But out of 
the questioning that occurred yesterday it occurred to me it might be 
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useful for me to discuss two important elements in which are members 
of the committee obviously had questions, and good questions, vester- 
day. 

One of the questions relates to the development of cargo aircraft by 
the civil carriers. The other relates to the CRAF operation and the 
incentives that inspire carriers to enter their aircraft in the CRAF 
fleet. 

To take up the first of these, the question was very properly raised 
in yesterday's hearing as to why the civil carriers are not better 
equipped with cargo aircraft. That is a good question and deserves 
the best answer we can give to it. 

The reason that we do not have the most advanced cargo aircraft, 
as we have the most advanced passenger aircraft, is in relation to the 
traffic available. 

Our cargo situation is just this and has been for a long time. Our 
costs and the resulting rates are in the neighborhood of about 22 
cents a ton-mile on the overall average. 

There are air cargo rates considerably less than that. There are 
cargo rates higher than that. But the overall average is 22 cents a 
ton-mile. 

We are competing for traffic which moves in the neighborhood of 7 
or 8 cents a ton-mile, or even less. 

Consequently, it is necessary for airlines, in developing cargo traffic, 
to sell some pretty hard-bitten industrial traffic managers on spend- 
ing 10 to 12 cents a ton-mile more for moving their cargo, than they 
‘an get it moved by truck or by rail. 

The way that sales job is done is not merely a sale of airline serv- 
ice. It requires an analysis of each customer’s distribution system. 
You have to prove to him that he is going to save money by spending 
12 cents a ton-mile more than surface, by cutting his inventory, by re- 
ducing his insurance, by reducing his packaging, or by changing his 
entire distribution system in one fashion or another. 

It is one of the hardest sales jobs there is, and one of the most ex- 
pensive and time consuming. 

Now, that sales job, in my opinion, has been done quite well in view 
of the fact that our airfreight has come, since World War II, from 
virtually nothing up to a total of about 595 million ton-miles this past 
year. So we are making progress. 

Now, that is good progress, but it is not the type of volume that 
would justify or would permit an airline to seek the development of a 
top-notch cargo airplane and be able to pay for it. 

We have been in a vicious circle in which we have been trying to 
climb out. Our traffic has not been adequate to buy an airplane which 
would reduce costs, and which would increase the volume necessary to 
fill that airplane. 

So that we have been, in this rather painstaking way, trying to 
climb out of that dilemma for a long time. 

Now, I said in quite a number of public statements and would say 
it again, that we are approaching a real breakthrough in the cargo 
business because we have pushed the volume up to the point where 
we have been able to make admittedly modest moves in the direction 
of getting better cargo airplanes. 
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Our DC-7, which until the arrival of the jets on the line, was our 
finest transport and is being converted now—30 of them—to a cargo 
configuration. That conversion costs about a quarter of a million to 
$300,000 per airplane and will provide us with an improved cargo 
airplane, but obviously an interim one. 

_ in addition, two of our cargo carriers—F lying Tigers and Seaboard 
are buying the C L-4, a Canadian fr eight airplane, which 
. a oo of the Bristol Britannia. The carriers expect to put 
the plane on the line in 1961. 

In addition, some of our long-range—that is, the larger type Con- 
stellations, are also being converted for freight. 

I don’t offer those steps as an indication of a completed project 
by any means. They indicate a move in the direction of making this 
cycle go faster, to the point where we would be in a position to buy 
the optimum type airplanes. 

In conclusion on this point, one of the major contributions we be- 
lieve that could be made by changing the method of handling the 
military channel traffic would be to feed that cargo traffic into the air- 
lines, which would give them the volume necessary to permit them to 
buy additional airplanes, which in turn would permit them to develop 
additional commercial traffic, which cranks the machine. 

Now, so much on that point. 

Now, I have talked too long on it, actually. 

Second, on the CRAF incentives which occupied the attention of 
the committee yesterday, again very properly. 

I speak here from long personal experience on the subject of the 
incentive to join C RAF. The incentive that causes carriers to put 
their aircraft in CRAF is not in any direct sense a monetary incen- 
tive. The incentive is to have an assured and well-developed method 
of responding to emergencies, and it was born out of considerable 
experience, some of which has not been completely happy. 

As you will recall, at the beginning of World War IT we had no 
Military Air Transport operation at all. Airlines were all the country 
had. They were called quickly and it took us a year or more after that 
to straighten out the arrangements to have this transportation con- 
ducted. 

Korea was the same thing in that we flew for months and months 
before there was any unders tanding : as to how much or when we would 
get paid. 

Ultimately, private corporations have to be paid. 

Consequently, the desire to jom CRAF is to have a clear under- 
standing of what aircraft go, when they go, where do they report, 
how are they to be configured, all of the details necessary to respond 
without a lot of frantic and almost hysterical movement. 

Now, that is of great value to the carriers and is a completely ade- 
quate incentive to have them participate in CRAF. There has never 
been, of course, any reluctance about participating in CRAF, 

I wasn’t sure that the point I am making here, which I believe is 
the fundamental point, was completely related to the committee yes- 
terday. 

Now that completes my statement, Mr. Chairman, with the addi- 
tional two points. I will be glad to answer any questions. 
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Mr. Rivers. I have a number of questions, but I am going to with- 
hold mine until we let our counsel begin the questioning. Because 
you do represent the industry, we take it that you are the spokesman 
for the industry and your statements will reflect the thinking of the 
industry ; is that correct 

Mr. Trrron. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. So I am going to ask Mr. Smart to start off question- 
ing you, Mr. Tipton. 

Mr. Smarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tieron. I would like to go to page 3 of your statement—the 
three points which you have set forth therein, saying what MATS 
should be able to do. 

Mr. Tipron. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. You said that MATS should concentrate on the third 
point, which you state to be— 
to permit MATS to concentrate on achieving the highest degree of readiness to 
meet the hard-core or military airlift requirement while utilizing the airlines 
to the maximum extent to satisfy the Defense Department’s oversea air logistic 
support requirements. 

The following: 

After examining the role of the MATS in peace and war, the Secretary of 
Defense concluded, and the President agreed, that the last alternative is the 
preferable policy. In this way the military and civil transport capabilities 
complement each other. 

Now let's refer precisely to what the President did say. And I 
have here the presidentially approved courses of action. 

The third course of action that the President approved was as 
follows—— 

Mr. Trrrox. Excuse me, Mr. Smart. I don’t have my copy yet. 

Mr. Smarr. You will find it on page 5 of the book which both you 
and Thave. Point No.3: 

That MATS’ routine channel traffic (regularly scheduled, fixed routes) opera- 
tions be reduced on an orderly basis, consistent with assured commercial airlift 
capability at reasonable cost and consistent with economical and efficient use, 
including realistic training of the MATS capacity resulting from the provisions 
of paragraph 1 above. 

That. takes us back, then to the first point which the President has 
approved : 

That MATS be equipped and operated in peacetime to insure its capability 
to meet approved military hard-core requirements in a general war and in 
situations short of general war, and such other military requirements as can’t 
be met adequately by commercial carriers on an effective and timely basis. 

Now with that background let. us see where we stand as between 
what the President has approved and what you urge. 

Obviously, in Point No. 3, they say 

Let’s use civilian capacity to the extent it does not degrade MATS training. 
Let’s hire civilian airlift so long as it may be economical and efficient to use it. 

The current budget cost of MATS for training is $180.3 million. 
The currently let by contract. to civilian haul $74.5 million, for a total 
operating budget of $254.8 million within this fiscal year. 

The committee has previously received testimony that if MATS 
were to cease all of its current channel route traffic. both passengers 
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and cargo, that it would reduce its current traffic by the extent of 
40) percent. 

Now, depending upon the rate employed, here is what that 40 per- 
cent would cost the taxpayers to have it moved commercially. If 
it were to be moved in civil aircraft at the lowest common carriage 
rates available today, it would cost $391.3 million. 

If it were to be moved at a rate of 39 cents per nautical mile, which 
MATS has heretofore testified was suggested by CAB last spring, 
that. would cost $279.4 million, 

If it were to be moved at the same competitive bid prices that is 
in effect today, it would cost $198.3 million. So we go from the 
current competitive rate of $193.3 million to $391.3 million, depend- 
ing upon the rate, to move this 40 percent of MATS current chan- 
nel traffic. Do you recommend that that be done ? 

Mr. Tirron. I think we have to go back over those figures, because 
there are some areas in which we don’t agree with those figures. 

First, let’s talk about MATS’ costs. The $180 million is the indus- 
trial fund, that is maintained for MATS. It does not cover all 
MATS costs, but only some selected items of MATS costs. 

It covers fuels. It covers parts. It covers the expenses of crews, 
though not their salaries. It covers contractual maintenance and 
services but does not cover military maintenance and services, and 
it doesn’t, as I say, cover any of MATS military personnel costs. 

I think—and this could be checked, but I think the present MATS 
transport complement is in the neighborhood of 50,000 people. 

Mr. Smarr. 36,000. 

Mr. Treron. 36,000 ? 

Mr. Smarr. Actually engaged in MATS. 

Mr. Treron. Actually engaged in the transport activity ? 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. Out of 114,000 in the total system, 
36,000——— 

Mr. Tirron. Thirty-six. 

Mr. Smart. A little bit over are devoted to MATS. 

Mr. Tipton. 36,000. I had thought it was 50,000, but I wouldn’t 
debate that question. 

The salaries and retirement and other expenses—medical attention 
and the like—which relates to those personnel is a figure I would be 
reasonably sure is larger than the $180 million. So that is a part 
of their cost. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, assuming that it were. 

Mr. Treron. Well, I am just trying to pursue the question to get a 
fix on what MATS’ real costs are. 

The $180 million does not include MATS so-called public works 
funds—their funds to construct and maintain their hangars and the 
like. It doesn’t include, of course, depreciation or amortization of 
their equipment. 

We never have been able to get a clear fix on the actual costs of 
MATS. Thus we always have had some difficulty in making an esti- 
mate of comparative costs of handling this traffic on a comparative 
basis, that is, commercial air lines as against MATS. 

I am sketching this rather generally. 

We have done some studies on MATS costs. I have not submitted 
them to this committee because I never can be sure of them. 
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But this I am sure of, that the $180 million is merely a portion of 
MATS costs. 

Our personnel costs, for example, average 45 percent of our total 
costs. “ other words, if their personnel costs were in the neighbor- 
hood of $200 million, which would not be far off one way or another, 
and if their airline operation is pretty much like ours, their total costs 
would be in the neighborhood of $400 million. 

Now, to turn to the airline prices. If all of the MATS traffic 
for fiscal 1960 which moves over the routes of the scheduled airlines 
were to be carried by them, the cost on the basis of our present tariff 
would be $266 million for passengers, and $148 million for cargo. 

That is on the basis of currently published tariffs. _ v4 

The cargo tariff published in both Atlantic and Pacific 1s 21.7 cents 
per ton-mile in the Atlantic and 23 in the Pacific. 

Mr. Smarr. That is about $400 million, then / 

Mr. ‘Tireron. $414 million. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, this gives us a ball park figure that we can talk 
about, then. 

I will reiterate the question I asked you a while ago. You have pro- 
duced more definitive figures, as to what the cost would be, than I have. 

Do you recommend that the Government take this 40 percent of 
the current traflic of MATS, channel traffic, that is, and turn it over 
to the civilians at the increased cost of $400 million ¢ 

Mr. Treron. I want to answer that question, but if I may ask a 
question: What is the significance of the 40 percent / 

Mr. Smarr. Well, let me go back—— 

Mr. Tivron. I know I am not supposed to be asking you questions. 

Mr. Smarr. That is all right. 

Mr. Tirron. But 1 don’t understand that question. 

Mr. Smarr. That is allright. If we can get to the problem by your 
asking me, why, I am happy to be answering questions. 

Let’s go back to this business of hard core. Are you aware of the 
JCS requirements which are placed upon the military, on the airlift 
side of this matter, in support of general war, the so-called hard core 
requirements? Do you know what they are, sir? 

Mr. Treron. No. Iam sure they are secret and I don’t know them. 

Mr. Smarr. As a matter of fact, they are top secret. 

As a consequence, I sometimes wonder when people come in talking 
about hard core requirements. Basically they are the hauling of key 
people and key items of cargo which, because of their sensitive mili- 
tary nature or their dangerous capacity, must be hauled in military 
aircraft. 

As a consequence, in time of war, we know who those people would 
be, or at least the skills that would be required. We know the items 
which have to be transported in military planes. That is hard core. 
That does not represent everything that has to be moved by air in 
time of war; just that which must be removed in military aircraft. 

But you must remember that that is moved only in time of war. 
Therefore, there is no hard core requirement today. 

On the other hand, MATS has flown in this last year hundreds and 
hundreds of missions of an essential military character that they 
wouldn’t be flying, or which would not be a part of the hard core, 
in time of war. 
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Those missions which they are now flying, which are not hard core, 
but which must go in military aircraft, require 60 percent of their 
effort. This leaves MATS free to use the other 40 percent to do 
something which they think does two things: It enhances the realistic 
training of their people, and it takes into consideration the tax- 
payers of the United States by utilizing MATS airplanes rather 
than flying them empty or with dummy crews or with dummy loads. 

Obv iously, you feel from the civilian standpoint, that to the extent 
this 40 percent of traffic duplicates your channel routes, MATS should 
not be in that business? Isn’t that your fundamental position ? 

Mr. Tirron. That is right. But I don’t know what the 40 percent 
is 40 percent of. 

Mr. Smarr. Forty percent of MATS capacity. 

Mr. Tirron. Of their capacity? But in any event, the traffic that 
is to fill that capacity is not moving now. Am I right there ? 

Mr. Smarr. They have a 40-percent surplus capacity after they 
have utilized 60 percent of it to do military things today. 

(Mr. Tipton nods. ) 

Mr. Smarr. They are hauling military passengers and they are 
hauling some items of cargo. filling up at least a portion of this 40- 
percent capacity. This is “where you would get your business from, 
you and the people in the civilian industry. If you are going to get 
more business, this is where it has to come from, out of that 40 percent. 

Mr. Treron. I understand the situation now, after this discussion, 
which I appreciate. The figures I just gave you are based on channel 
trafic moving now. And I think maybe Mr. Smart and I are going 
past each other, like this [indie ating]. Because I believe the 40- 
percent discussion relates to a wartime requirement of capacity, that 
40) percent of the capacity of the MATS fleet—I am sorry, 60 per- 
cent of the capacity of the MATS fleet must be devoted to the hard 
core military requirement in time of emergency. 

Mr. Smarr. No,sir. One hundred percent of it. 

My point is that you don’t have a hard core requirement. to haul 
in peacetime. In wartime it takes 100 percent of the capacity of 
MATS to haul the hard core. 

Mr. Treron. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Today, there being no hard core, they are performing 
military missions—many of them top priority that happen overnight. 
That takes 60 percent of their capacity, which the civilians couldn’t 
haul in any event. This leaves MATS a 40-percent surplus in their 
current capacity, all of which would be used in war, but is not re- 
0 today. They are using this to haul military passengers and 

‘argo to Europe and right along the same channel routes you are 
nes. ag And vou say this is bad ? 

Mr. Treron. Let me come at it this way. I think I understand 
it now. 

I believe that a very high percentage of the so-called peacetime 
channel traffic could be mov ed in commercial carri: ge. 

Mr. Smarr. Civil eligible ? 

Mr. Tirpron. That is right. A very high percentage of it. T have 
heard 85 or 90 percent of it. In the absence of a very detailed in- 
vestigation I wouldn't make an effort to make a statement on it. 
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But I think it is in that neighborhood, that is the amount of traffic 
that could be moved in civil aircraft. Now, the question boils down 
to this: How does MATS get ready to move this very high percent- 
age of hard core traffic in the event of emergency if the airlines are 
moving a very high percentage of their channel traffic? Am I coming 
along right ? 

Mr. Smart. Well, let me come along with you here for a minute. 

Basically, as far as you have gone, you are precisely correct. But 
again, when you get back to the hard core requirements, how do you 
train for hard core requirements with complete realism when you 
can’t meet those requirements and have no occasion to haul them, 
except in time of war’ Herein lies the problem. How are you going 
to train realistically to do this job? It has been heretofore suggested 
in the committee, by General Quesada, that what MATS ought to be 
doing every day is moving a division to someplace in Europe or some- 
place else. And certainly the Army highly desires that this be done, 
as a matter of realism. But it comes as somewhat of a shock to some 
to find that this is not a hard core requirement. You have to do it 
in time of war, to be certain, but it is not within the current hard 
core requirement. 

In addition to that, it seems to be very difficult for people to under- 
stand that the movement of large forces, such as an airborne division 
or battle groups, or a strategic airlift to foreign shores involves a 
multitude of problems and sometimes gets into diplomatic relation- 
ships which require a long time in their preparation and in their solu- 
tion. So it is not so simple to say “Let’s let the MATS be hauling 
the 101st Airborne Division, or some elements of our ground troops, 
some place every day.” 

You just can’t do it. The practicalities bar you from doing it. So 
again we come back to the question: What is MATS going to do to try 
to flex its machine—and you would agree, would you not, Mr. Tipton, 
that the worst thing you can do for an airplane is to let it stand still 
on a pad ¢ 

Mr. Tirron. Well, there is a minimum utilization that has to be 
given toan airplane in order to keep it working. 

As far as utilization of an alert force that is supposed to be ready 
to go, on the question of utilization you have a minimum and you also 
have a maximum. 

Mr. Smarr. Do you think that the MATS requirement to exercise 
its system 5 hours a day for the common-user fleet—that is not all of 
the 411 MATS planes by any means—— 

Mr. Tipron. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Do you think that the 5-hour utilization rate of MATS 
is wrong, that it is too high ¢ 

Mr. Tivron. I believe it is, for this reason 

Mr. Smarr. What do you think 

Mr. Tipron. Let me pursue this question a little bit further, because 
it has gotten to be a very important one, obviously. 

It, of course, depends upon what you are trying to train to get ready 
to do. If you are trying to train to get ready to move troops, their 
equipment and supplies, to a place that at any particular moment is 
unknown, and may be Bangkok, or it might be Anchorage or it might 
be almost any place, then your force must be ready to surge, that is, 
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surge to quite a high utilization and quite a high level of efficiency. 

Under those circumstances, I go back again to the statement that 
you have both a minimum utilization anda maximum utilization. You 

1ave a minimum requirement to make sure that your aircraft are in 
shape, which is a very modest amount. You don’t need to fly them 
over great distances to make that determination. The minimum ac- 
tually is set by pilot training. You need to exercise your crews suf- 
ficiently so that they are ready to move that fleet with great. efficiency 
from a point to another far distant point and be in good shape 
technically. 

Our people regard that requirement as the one that sets the mini- 
mum. And that in their opinion is about an hour a day per aircraft, 
assuming that assigned to the aircraft are three crews. So there is 
your minimum. 

Now, above that, in the process of training, the utilization may go 
above this 1 hour a day. But it must not go too high because ‘if it 
does go too high, you impair the ability of the aircraft to be sure, you 
get your aicraft out of time. Just about the time you some them, they 
are up for a 200-hour check, or some airplanes are ready to go into 
overhaul or you have to change an engine. 

So you have got a minimum there, but it is a minimum that should 
be carefully arrived at. As far as our industry is concerned, we have 
not undertaken an organizational job to determine the maximum utili- 
zation rate which would be required to answer the question that you 

raised, Mr. Smart. But the important thing is that that maximum 

has to be approached with care. Because if it is too high, you im- 
pair your ability to surge. You impair your ability to crank up those 
airplanes and get them up to 8 hours promptly. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, Mr. Tipton 

Mr. Treron. And not have them available to go where they should 

0. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Tipton, let me put it this way: 

This committee, of course, during the course of this investigation is 
earnestly seeking the best information and the best judgment and guid- 
ance it can get from everybody. 

On the question of the 5- veel daily utilization rate for the common- 
user fleet of MATS, everybody from the Department of Defense—and 
I include Under Secretary Douglas, the people who know anything 
about the operation of airplanes, Secretary Sharp—and everybody 
else—have told this committee that they think the current 5-hour utili- 

zation rate is approximately correct. 

Now, you and other elements of the civil aviation industry have come 
in and said that it should be something substantially less than that. 
What we are basically trying to do is to meet a military requirement. 

T am sure, therefore, you can appreciate the dilemma the committee 
finds itself in, in trying to find out what is the utilization rate that 
must be followed today in order that MATS may surge to what we 
know to be its wartime requirement. 

Five hours has thus far seemed to be a pretty good ball-park figure. 
Maybe it should be adjusted. 

Let me return now to the question that I asked Mr. Gurney yester- 
day. As far as I am concerned, I see no incentive to be in CRAF. In 
spite of all that has been said, I see no incentive whatsoever to be in 
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it. As I said yesterday, I just can’t quite visualize a man who wants 
to go down and sign a contract that is going to guarantee, at some 
future date, he may go into a combat area. I can’t see any incentive 
for him to sign this contract. 

Let me ask you: Do you recommend that the procurement of civilian 
airlift be confined to members of CRAF to give them an incentive / 

Mr. Tirron. I don’t think they need any more incentive than they 
have. I have sat with these airline people—presidents of airlines— 
for years, working on this business. They don’t need any incentive, 
other than the one I mentioned. 

Mr. Smarr. Why shouldn't it / 

Mr. Tipron. This may seem surprising. Sometimes it has surprised 
me. When the Korean airlift started—when the Air Force called us 
and said, “We have to have a lift on the Pacific,” at that time the 
scheduled airlines—this was 

Mr. Wexter. June of 1950. 

Mr. Tirron. They, the airlines, were short of equipment. They 
were just climbing their way out of a severe depression that was re- 
stricted largely to airlines. 

Nevertheless, when we said to airline presidents, “The Government 
needs X amount of lift,” that lift was there. 

Now, there was no bickering. There was no fussing. There was 
no kicking about. whether they wanted to fly the Pacific or not. 

Mr. Smarr. Well—— 

Mr. Tieton. They just did it. 

Mr. Smarr. Let’s get back—— 

Mr. Trreron. Now, that is surprising, and it surprised me a little 
bit. But that isa fact. 

Mr. Smart. It is a fact, and I thoroughly agree. But in that sit- 
uation the airlift went to Japan, did it not? 

Mr. Tirron. Yes; all to Tokyo. 

Mr. Smarr. All right. And the fighting was going on in Korea. 
And except for mechanical mishaps, there was no danger in that flight, 
was there ? 

Mr. Tipron. There might have been. I don’t know. Let’s assume 
there wasn’t. 

Mr. Smart. Well, it was a pretty remote danger if there was any. 

Mr. Trpron. Yes. Let’s assume there wasn’t. 

Mr. Smart. All right. We are talking at this point about general 
war. And how anybody visualizes general war in the future, which 
presumes an atomic exchange of some kind, and how you delineate 
the battlefield either here or there and say that you could fly under 
the same condition with the same immunity from danger from a foe, 
I think is awfully far fetched and completely unrealistic, 

You say that the people in CRAF are good, loyal Americans. We 
agree 100 percent. But if they are so willing to do this job in behalf 
of the Nation, as a military requirement in time of war, would they 
object to legislation which would insure their responsiveness under 
penalty of law? 

Mr. Tipron. We have been considering that legislation. We haven't 
seen the legislation yet. 

Mr. Smart. Neither have I. 
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Mr. Tirpron. And, consequently, I am in no position to state their 
views on that legislation without seeing it. 

Mr. Becker. How about the principle that Mr. Smart raised ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. It is a question of principle ? 

Mr. Tirron. Well, it is a question of principle, but it also involves 
important details. 

The way it was stated, as I read the testimony here, was that when 
a national emergency is determined your business becomes national- 
ized. You become a Government corporation. That is what you 
become. You don’t operate like you did in World War II. You 
become a nationalized corporation, like Aeroflot. 

I haven’t seen any clear delineation of what a national emergency is. 
Maybe if it were clearly delineated it would be satisfactory. But if 
you are just conceding that your business could be nationalized when 
a President, 10 years from now, said, “We've got a national emer- 
gency,” I don’t know what would be said. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman—— 

If Mr. Smart wouldn't mind. 

Would you mind, Mr. Chairman? I think we are skirting the 
issue here. 

We, as legislators, Mr. Tipton, are asked may times to give our 
position on a piece of legislation. We, too, hedge on that because 
we don’t know what is going to come out of a committee. It may be 
altered and amended in many different ways. But we are asked our 
position on a matter of principle. That is what the question is 
here now. What about the answer to the matter of principle of some 
type of legislation? The details you can back off on at any time. The 
matter of principle is involved here. And that is the only thing 
we have so far, the matter of principle of some type of legislation. 
I think we can get an peep! on that. 

Mr. Trrron. First, I don’t know the views of the airlines, and 
my personal views are not of too much value to your committee. 
If you would like to have my persons al views I will give them. 

Mr. Rivers. That is your answer / 

Mr. Treron. That is my answer. 

Mr. Rivers. He just has no answer to that, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. I was going to further break that situation down. Be- 
cause you have a reliance which we are going to place upon civilian 
augmentation of some kind, not only in general war, where you have 
a declaration of national emergency by the President, and where we 
then enter a completely different legal situation than, for instance, 
a situation such as Lebanon. 

(Mr. Tipton nods. ) 

Mr. Smarr. There was no declaration of national emergency for 
Lebanon. But the civilian augmentation we are going to rely on 
must be as responsive in one situation as in the other. That is why 
T raised the question: What would be the attitude of those who go 
down and sign a contract and say. “We want in CRAF”? IT want to 
be able to tell a military commander who has a military requirement 
and a combat requirement to perform in some foreign place—I would 
like for him to know how responsive, by certainty ‘of law and under 
penalty of law, is this great capacity which we know to exist in the 
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civil industry—how responsive it is to that military requirement. 
I think he is entitled to know before he puts his total reliance on it. 

Mr. Tieron. The only way that you can deal with this question 
of assurance—I have said 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Treron. The position I am in with respect to the legislation. 
The real question here, it seems to me, is whether, pending the enact- 
ment of this legislation, the program that was laid down in the Presi- 
dent’s courses of action can proceed. And we would argue very 
strongly that they can proceed because of the history of the airline 
industry and their employees for 20 years. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield ? 

You are arguing up to a point, but you fail to give us assurance 
that it can proceed when it will be needed most. 

Mr. Tirron. It has always proceeded when it was needed most. 

Mr. Price. Well, they haven’t been in that position, yet. 

Mr. Tirron. We have been in that position. 

Mr. Price. What is the history of that, Mr. Smart? I think there 
has been some question of how well it proceeded there. 

Mr. Smarr. I merely pointed out that any reasonable calculation 
of future war is going to be so radically ditferent from instances in 
the past that when civil industry, that is, civil aviation, responds, 
they are going to be faced with quite a different situation. This 
does not depreciate in any sense the responsiveness that they have 
given in the past. But I think we are comparing apples and oranges 
when we talk about future reliance under the assumed conditions of 
a future conflict and the responsiveness in past conditions such as 
Korea, where they flew to Japan and there was no conflict or hostile 
action; or such as Berlin where there was no hostile action of any 
kind: and all the situations which we have talked about here where 
the airlift was provided from a safe place to a place where there was 
no conflict going on. 

I don’t see how in the future we have any right to believe that 
they are going to be able to completely avoid some possible overt ac- 
tion on the part of an enemy. Tnat raises the question of certainty 
of responsiveness. 

Mr. Trpron. Our experience has included operating into combat 
areas, 

In the beginning of World War IT, as you will recall, our Govern- 
ment did not have any military air operated transportation. 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. 

Mr. Tirpron. They didn’t anticipate the need then for air trans- 
portation. They even shut down the DC-+ production line at the 
beginning of the war. It was quickly cranked up after that. 

The only air transportation that was available was the airlines. 
And they got them. The net effect of that was that those airplanes 
operated just about any place they were supposed to operate. They 
flew the Hump. They flew intoa variety of areas. 

On this point, Mr. Chairman, and after reading the testimony be- 
fore the committee, I asked to have a summary prepared of airline 
responsiveness in these various emergencies we have had in the past. 
It is a brief memorandum, and I wonder if I could submit it to vou 
for the record. ‘ 
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Mr. Smarr. Certainly. 

Mr. Rivers. It will go in the record right at this point, without 
objection. 
(The summary follows :) 


OUTLINE OF U.S. AIRLINE RESPONSIVENESS IN EMERGENCIES 


The question has been raised as to whether the airlines are responsive and 
ean be relied upon to perform their role in emergency airlift operations. The 
answer is “Yes,” and for confirmation, all that is needed is to briefly review 
their history. 

WORLD WAR II 


December 7, 1941. Within minutes after Pearl Harbor was attacked, the 
airlines, through the ATA, were in touch with the Army and Navy—ready. 
willing and able to provide their needed services. Responsiveness was intent. It 
was an example of the airlines immediately offering their services and capa- 
bility to the war effort. The airlines did not have to be asked—they were there 
and ready. Such responsiveness was one of the reasons why Gen. Henry H. 
Arnold, Chief of the Army Air Force, did not wish to see and recommend against 
the President assuming control and possession of the airlines during the war. 
Despite a war of national survival, there was no need to nationalize the air- 
lines. 

Long before the vast majority of our Armed Forces found themselves in the 
combat zones, U.S. flag airlines, particularly Pan American World Airways, was 
operating in the midst of hostile enemy areas. The U.S. airlines’ operation con- 
tinued and became greatly intensified, carrying urgently needed men and mate- 
rial to literally the four corners of the earth. 

Before the military operations of the Air Transport Command were under- 
way in the China-Burma-India theater, China National Aviation Corp. (CNAC), 
a partially owned subsidiary of Pan American, was operating over what be- 
came known as “the Hump.” This civilian airlines maintained the air logistics 
pipeline to China and in the face of enemy attacks. It pioneered the route 
which was later flown by both military and other civil air crews. American 
Overseas Airlines (AOA), for example, operated over “the Hump” and com- 
pleted 1,075 crossings, delivering 5 million pounds of cargo comprised mostly 
of bombs, gasoline and ammunition. 

The amount of enemy action incurred by civilian airlines can be illustrated 
by the fact that they had had more experience and contact with hostile enemy 
action than military transport crews in the first year of the war. 

Civilian air crews were in fact used to lecture and instruct military per- 
sonnel in escape and evasion—which one would normally think of as being more 
military than civilian in nature. But the airlines had the experience because 
of their responsiveness. 

Virtually every U.S. flag carrier, operating under contract for the Air Trans- 
port Command in the Asian, European and African theaters, experienced enemy 
action. They, like their maritime counterparts, continued to operate and help 
maintain the wartime air logistics pipeline. 

The civilian airlines, prior to the war, pioneered the routes and developed the 
operational techniques which were adopted by the military. The airlines re- 
ceived the famous Robert J. Collier trophy for 1941 and were commended for 
“pioneering worldwide air transportation vital to immediate defense and ulti- 
mate victory.” 

For the period 1942-45, the airlines delivered, under contract with the ATC 
and MATS, over 4 billion passenger-miles and a billion cargo ton-miles. One 
and four-tenths million flying hours were flown in international and oversea 
operation. 

Did the airlines respond to classified and sensitive missions? Let us cite an 
example of the responsiveness which the War Department received. 

At 10:30 a.m., on Sunday, December 14, 1941, the Army decided it wished to 
have an immediate secret movement of special troops to South America and 
called upon the airlines to perform, From the ttme the War Department ex- 
pressed its decision te the industry to the time the airlines operationally re- 
sponded was less than 5 minutes of elapsed time. 

Outstanding and immediate responsiveness and performance of the airlines 
was well recognized by the military and naval authorities responsible for war- 
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time air transport operations. For example, the Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for Air said : 

“Unqualified praise is due the airlines of America for the magnificent way 
they stepped into the breach at the time of our greatest need.” 

Lt. Gen. Harold L. George, commanding general of the ATC, stated: 

“Not until the fighting was over was it possible to tell in full of the great con- 
tribution which the airlines of this country made to victory over the Axis 
Powers * * * the stupendous achievements of the Air Transport Command and 
the Naval Air Transport Service in global military air transportation were 
founded upon the experience, men, and equipment which the airlines threw into 
the struggle.” 

BERLIN AIRLIFT 


The Russian blockade of Berlin began on June 26, 1948. The airlift into Ber- 
lin commenced the same day with twin-engine aircraft, based, and located in 
Europe. Four-engine military aircraft were not on hand. 

The trans-Atlantic supply between the United States and West Germany com- 
menced on June 30. Both commercial, specifically Seaboard and Western Air- 
lines, and military equipment were used and started operations the exact same 
day. June 30. 

The first military four-engine aircraft to be employed in the Berlin airlift 
were troop carrier C—54’s. On July 10, 12 days later, “Headquarters USAF 
directs MATS to provide nine C—54 transport planes for the Berlin airlift. 
specifying that the planes carry triple crews and be placed under the operational 
control of the U.S. Air Force in Europe” which was then commanded by Gen. 
Curtis FE. Lemay, now Vice Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

On July 17, “A Pan American plane bound from London to Vienna was taken 
from its run at Munich to fly food to Berlin * * * it is the first civil plane to 
take part in the U.S. airlift to Berlin.” As noted earlier, other civil planes were 
already employed in the United States to West Germany portion of the overall 
airlift operation. 

A Pan American Co. spokesman, as reported in the New York Times, said, 
“The plane was not commandeered. The Army asked us to help, and we did.” 

During the 11 months of operation (June 1948 to May 1949) Pan American 
operated 2,186 flighes between Berlin and West Germany, carrying 29,193 pas- 
sengers and 14,545,049 pounds of freight. 

During the last 6 months of 1948 Seaboard & Western Airlines operated 
106 cargo flights and 54 passenger flights between the United States and West 
Germany in support of military operations. 

Civilian airlines operating as part and/or in support of the Berlin Airlift 
received noteworthy praise from U.S. Air Force Headquarte s. For example, 
the Chief of Air Force Transportation stated, “Please be again assured of our 
gratitude for vour alertness, availability, and spirit of cooperation, as well as 
our continued desire to avail ourselves of your service. * * *” 

The Berlin airlift again proved the reliability and immediate responsiveness 
of the U.S. airlines. 

At the conclusion of the Berlin airlift, May 1949, Gen. Laurence Kuter, then 
commander of MATS and now commander of the Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand, stated : 

“Unless the Government, in peacetime, is to finance a military fleet adequate 
to meet a possible war emergency, at fantastic expense to the taxpayer, or 
actually take over as a Government enterprise the operation of civil airlines—a 
concept foreign to our free enterprise system—the commercial air carriers must 
operate and maintain the reserve transport fleet required in the interest of 
national security.” 

General Kuter’s analysis of the lessons of the Berlin airlift are applicable 
today. The general clearly summarized the situation which the Nation has been 
confronted with, and which will be resolved with the prompt and effective im- 
plemention of the Presidential-approved courses of action. 


KOREAN AIRLIFT 


June 25, 1950: The Korean conflict started. 

June 27, 1950: President Truman ordered U.S. forces into Korea. 

June 30, 1950: The Air Force called upon civil airlines for airlift. 

Within a few hours after a telephone call from the Defense Esatablishment. 
the scheduled airlines had commenced operation and had aircraft departing 
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from the west coast to the Orient with needed military personnel, equipment, and 
supplies. The response was immediate. 

The first aircraft was the Pan American clipper Argonaut, which took off from 
the United States on June 30—the same day the Defense Department requested 
airlift. 

An Air Force approved news release stated : 

“Within 48 hours after the beginning of hostilities in Korea, Northwest Air- 
lines’ personnel were making plans to operate a military airlift * * *. By July 
1, the lift had begun.” 

Headquarters MATS said: 

“We in MATS appreciate the support of all the airlines in the Pacific airlift. 
Please accept the congratulations of the Military Air Transport Service for 
the prompt manner in which your company (Seaboard & Western Airlines) 
initiated operations in support of this emergency.” 

The U.S. airlines carried 67 percent of the passengers, 56 percent of the 
cargo, and 70 percent of the mail that was airlifted in the course of the Pacific 
airlift operation. In terms of total traffic, the U.S. civil airlines carried over 
one and a half times all the traffic carried by MATS, the Royal Canadian Air 
Foree, U.N. military forces, and foreign flag carriers combined. 

Again, response was immediate and dependable. 


BERLIN “BABY AIRLIFT” 


The Western Allies, on August 1, 1951, launched a “baby” airlift to ship 
Berlin goods backlogged by Soviet restrictions. The U.S. flag airline involved 
was Pan American World Airways. Air France and BOAC participated on 
behalf of their respective nations. Pan American furnished essential trans- 
portation for the occupying forces of the United States and the citizens of West 
Berlin in the form of frequent daily service across the Soviet zone. 


LEBANON CRISIS 


On July 14, 1958, the administrative contracting officer of MATS requested 
a report of airline capability between the United States and all MATS oversea 
stations for the period July 16 to August 15. It should be noted that this 
request was made in a routine manner and in no way cited emergency airlift 
requirements. 

The U.S. scheduled airlines offered capability. The president of Northwest 
Airlines personally wired MATS in reporting available capability and stated: 

“The above availability represents aircraft days that can be made available 
without tightening scheduled turnaround times with minor schedule adjust- 
ments or accelerating progressive overhaul program by use of overtime. If 
MATS has real requirement for lift, please submit lift requirements for Pacific 
and Alaska areas so that Northwest Airlines can take necessary action to 
provide maximum assistance.” 

The capability by the U.S. scheduled airlines was not accepted. At a later 
date, some criticism was made of the airlines for not offering to cancel com- 
mercial services and assure MATS of greater capability. The MATS request 
was in terms of a routine invitation to bid for charters, and omitted any reference 
to emergency requirements. The airlines responded accordingly. As noted 
above, when MATS was specifically asked for emergency lift requirements, such 
requirements, if they existed, were not made known to the airlines. 

Additional capacity was scheduled into Rome, Istanbul, and Beirut during 
this crisis on the basis of the scheduled airlines’ own initiative and in one 
case, at the request of the U.S. Embassy. 


BAGHDAD EVACUATION 


The Department of State requested air transportation to evacuate U.S. citizens 
and property from Baghdad as a result of revolutionary government action. 
Military aircraft could not be used, i.e., MATS could not be considered responsive 
to the requirement due to the foreign policy and other implications involved. 
The U.S.-flag certificated trans-Atlantic carriers were employed and successfully 
conducted the operation with speed and efficiency. 

One carrier alone handled the emergency evacuation of 556 passengers and 
their baggage. 

In the case of another airline, the evacuation of military personnel and equip- 
ment was handled despite the fact that revolutionary activities and hostilities 
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were taking plaee, and MATS aircraft were not employed for this sensitive 
ssion. 

nthe ‘aeons to use U.S.-flag carriers in lieu of MATS for the movement of 
personnel and property can be readily illustrated in the case of Egypt. MATS 
for some time has literally closed down operations through Egypt. Trans World 
Airlines, however, has continued to maintain regularly scheduled service into 
Cairo. U.S. airline officials and employees must maintain amiable relations with 
foreign countries. Their business depends upon it. On the other hand, military 
personnel in various parts of the world do not enjoy the same relationship. 

Prepared by: Air Transport Association of America, March 31, 1960. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, have you finished / 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir, I have finished, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. I think I will let the rest of the committee ask Mr. 
Tipton a few questions before I go ahead. 

Mr. Price, have you any questions ¢ 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, counsel has done such a splendid job here 
in bringing out the points that will be of value to the committee that 
there is little more for any of us to dig into. 

As I sit here, I have the fear that maybe some people in the industry 
may be approaching this strictly on the basis of a competitive industry, 
with MATS being the competitor, rather than approaching it on the 
basis of what shall we do about MATS to keep it a healthy-going 
organization ready to meet its requirements In the event of an 
emergency ‘ 

Mr. Treron. I don’t believe that the outline that I have submitted 
today reflects the attitude that you describe. 

What it seems to me—— 

Mr. Price. To me, the punchline—I am not attempting to argue, 
but let me state what caused me to think that. 

There is continual reference about MATS’ service along the same 
lines, or the same channels, which, to an ordinary viewer, would 
indicate that this is what you are concerned about. 

Mr. Tipron. It seems to me, the important element here is: 

We have two blocks of national assets as far as airlift is concerned. 
We have MATS—thank Heaven. We are better prepared than we 
were in World War II. We had to build MATS after the war 
started. 

Mr. Price. Of course—You have made several references to World 
War II. What we have to remember is that we are almost 20 years 
away from World War II. 

Mr. Treron. That is right. 

Mr. Price. And that was the infancy of aviation. 

I remember in those days all you had for major transport planes 
in the United States were two-engine planes, even for transcontinen- 
tal trips. From here to California you went in two-engine planes. 

So there is hardly any degree of comparison between the two 
periods. 

Mr. Tipron. Yes, the need for airlift was proven in World War 
II and proven for the first time. There was a lot of debate about it 
before the war, but it was proven then. We had only twin-engine 
airplanes, and they certainly did yeoman service. We got the four- 
engine airplanes off the line after the war began. 

But, as I said, we have these two national assets: the airlines of 
the United States that are in the business of transporting passengers, 
‘argo, and mail, and we have MATS. The question is, How best can 
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you use them in peacetime to get maximum airlift for an emergency / 

Mr, Price. I think 

Mr. Treron. Our suggestion is that if you throw the weight of the 
MATS traffic that is moving over the scheduled airlines certificated 
routes at the present time to those certificated airlines and devote 
MATS to the job of preparing for its basic wartime mission, you 
would thus get the maximum out of MATS and the airlines. 

If the airlines are not given that responsibility, then you are not 
taking, the country is not taking, full advantage of this potentiality 
as an auxiliary lift. 

That is, in basic outline, what we are arguing. 

Mr. Price. I think 

Mr. Treron. MATS ina sense is a competitor. 

Mr. Price. MATS shouldn’t be regarded as a competitor, It 
should be regarded as a military arm of the Nation which must be 
ready and adequate to meet an immediate need in the event of a na- 
tional emergency. It shouldn’t be regarded by you people as a com- 
mercial competitor. If it is competing in any way, it is still only 
hauling military passengers and their dependents and cargo. So it 
shouldn't be regarded on the basis of a competitor, as has been indi- 
cated throughout these hearings. 

We are interested in knowing only one thing, of being absolutely 
certain that we have a national airlift that will be adequate to meet 
the needs when the needs arise. 

That is our only interest in this committee. We are not interested 
in any competition between the various forms of transportation. 

For instance, if they did unload some of their hauling, don’t you 
think it still should be divided up, on the present policy of the Defense 
Establishment in the movement of freight ? 

Mr. Treron. It should be divided up on the basis of the present 
policy ? 

Mr. Price. The defense policy in the movement of freight ? 

It doesn’t all go by air. It doesn’t all go by train. It doesn’t all 
go by boat. It doesn’t all go by truck. But shouldn’t there be a 
division on the basis of present policy / 

I know the Transportation Corps has some directives in this regard. 

Mr. Treron. I think if the Defense Department traffic moving over- 
seas— 

Mr. Price. I am just talking as a general thing. I am not going 
into details. 

Mr. Tipton. Yes, we should compete for it. If we can demonstrate 
that airlifting it is a sound thing, then it ought to be airlifted. 

If we can’t, then they ought to move it. by boat. 

Mr. Price. The figures that you gave: Were those figures on the 
cost of moving this 40 percent that we have been talking about based 
strictly on the cost of all of that being moved in by air? 

Mr. Tieron. No. I am glad you made that point, because I didn’t 
make it clear. The figures that I gave did not relate to the 40 percent 
figure at all. They related to the MATS channel traffic mov ing dur- 
ing fiscal 











Mr. Wexter. This fiscal year. 
Mr. Tirron. This fiscal year. 
Mr. Price. But all of the traffic. 
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Mr. Tipron. All of the traffic. 

Mr. Price. It wouldn’t be safe to assume that if MATS’ operations 
in this area were cut down, they should think about distributing this 
business around to the other forms of transportation / 

Mr. Tipron. I would think not on that, because I assume that if 
MATS is transporting it, then it is proper for transportation by air. 

Mr. Price. Well, every item they move wouldn’t be of the nature 
that would be so urgent to get it someplace it would have to be moved 
by air, would it ¢ 
Mr. Treron. I assume so. 

Mr. Smarr. Only if it is economically profitable. 

Mr. Tirron. Otherwise they would put it on a boat. 

Mr. Price. Wouldn’t you think it would be based on the basis of 
‘enomic feasibility ¢ 

Mr. Tipron. It seems to me that economic feasibility is the standard. 
Let’s assume for the moment that we were now moving that traffic 
and that MATS was concentrating on its basic training. We would 
move the traffic that we could sell. We would go to the Defense De- 
partment and try to sell them on moving more engines and more of 
this—and more spare parts, and that sort of traffic by air. 

Mr. Smarr. Will the gentleman yield for one question ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Let’s take a specific case, in talking about economic 
feasibility. Under this bid contract today—lI think there is one out- 
standing contract for the transportation of personnel, for something 
around $70 a head. It is stated that it would probably take, at the 
lowest tourist fare available—for the normal civilian to go this same 
route something about four times that amount. 

Would you suggest that be done? Do you think that is economi- 
cally feasible as far as the Government is concerned ? 

Mr. Tipron. I think the present procurement policy is as unfeasible 
economically as any policy I know of, for this reason——— 

Mr. Price. All right. 

Let me take your first item, that it is unfeasible. 

What would make it feasible ? 

Mr. Treron. Here is what would make it feasible. The difficulty 
with the present practice of advertising for competitive bids and fore- 
ing the prices down and down and down, is that that traffic so moved 
builds nothing. It has built nothing. It won’t build anything. No- 
body can buy new airplanes. Nobody can get much more than their 
out-of-pocket costs for moving that traffic at those rates. 

The airlines’ rates that I am talking about are—— 

Mr. Wexter. About $257 to London. 

Mr. Tipron. $299 to Frankfurt ? 

Mr. Wexter. $299 to Frankfurt, $257 to London. 

Mr. Treron. There are other segments, of course, but let's take the 
Frankfurt one for discussion purposes. 

Now, that. price is the economy price on the airlines. It is a price 
on the basis of which the airlines conduct their total operations and 
on the basis of which they buy airplanes. 

Now, I don’t think that there is any point in our Government using 
its tremendous power to drive prices down to the point where private 
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industry cannot maintain itself. And that is precisely what is being 
done here. 

We even had one situation in which a contract. was let in which 
MATS specified that the only equipment that could be used was C+46’s 
and C—54’s, which is, it seems to me, a wrong policy, when our Goy- 
ernment. should be striving, as this committee Is striving, to develop 
airlift in the country. 

Mr. Smarr. May I raise one more question, Mr. Tipton ? 

If this is such an indefensible and reprehensible practice, why is it 
that one of your members is the successful bidder of this contract / 

Mr. Becker. I couldn’t hear the question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smarr. I say if this is such a reprehensible business on the 
part of the Government, why is it that one of the members of the Air 
Transport Association is the successful bidder on the contract we are 
talking about ? 

Mr. Treron. The 

Mr. Smarr. And, I understand, took it at a loss. 

Mr. Treron. I think it was last vear’s contract you may be referring 
to, Mr. Smart, in which both TWA and Pan American bid on the 
basis, I gather, of out-of-pocket costs on this traffic. 

If you propose to utilize your equipment and crews, that is one thing 
to do with them. But one thing is perfectly plain—that kind of an 
operation is not going to help TWA or Pan American or any carrier 
to buy the kind of airlift equipment that this country needs. 

It unquestionably does not pay their full cost. 

Mr. Price. Let me ask one more question. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Mr. Price. How many members are there in the Air Transport 
Association ¢ 

Mr. Tipron. Forty-seven. 

Mr. Price. Forty-seven. And how many of them are cargo 
carriers / 

Mr. Treron. At the present time, all except three are cargo carriers. 

Your question may relate to how many of them are solely devoted 
to cargo? 

Mr. Price. No,no. I mean how many of them are actually engaged 
in cargo hauling. 

Mr. Trpron. All except three. 

All of the major carriers are cargo carriers. 

Mr. Price. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Ihave a few questions I would like to ask. 

You mentioned the economy price to Frankfurt as being $299. 

Do you have a comparable price that has been arrived at by bid ? 

Mr. Smarr. $79. 

Mr. Bray. Oh, $79. 

Pardon me for not getting it, because I got in late. 

Mr. Tivron. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. Isn’t that rather an unconscionable profit? I assume 
they are not bidding under cost because—by the way, what companies 
have that $79 price ? 

‘ Mr. Tipron. Last year I think the $79 figure was a figure bid by 
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The $299 figure is the published tariff rate for passenger transporta- 
tion between New York and Frankfurt. 

Now, I think your question is a very sensible one: Why that great 
disparity ¢ 

The reason for the great disparity is that in a competitive bidding 
situation, prices are driven down and down to the point where carriers, 
in order to keep their equipment occupied, are prepared to bid the 
barest out-of-pocket costs for moving them—pilots’ pay and fuel. 

You can’t run a business on that basis. You can’t haul all your 
traffic on the basis of out-of-pocket costs. 

Mr. Bray. It is going to be very difficult for Government to police 
your own industry, in that they are bidding too low, 

Now, there is no one more interested in the free enterprise system 
than Iam. But when we talk about the present enterprise system, 
that does not really apply to subsidizing for business, except in some 
rare instances. And neither should it encourage building a military 
empire. 

But it seems to me they are either doing very stupid bidding at $79, 
or they are making almost an unconscionable profit on the higher bid. 
Mr. Smarr. Distributing the overhead is all they are doing. 

Mr. Bray. Distributing the overhead. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Tipron. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Bray. That is true. 

Mr. Tirron. I don’t know whether counsel’s comment was on the 
record. 

Mr. Smarr. I will make it on the record. That is all they are doing, 
distributing the overhead. 

Mr. Tipron. Now, as far as the rates of the scheduled carriers are 
concerned, there is no doubt as to their reasonableness. The overall 
profits of our carriers for the last year was $52 million on a gross 
business of $1,600 million, which is about a 3-percent profit overall, 
and completely inadequate. 

That is the net result of our entire tariff structure. 

Mr. Bray. I wouldn't say that 3 percent of net profit on the vast 
amount of money involved in the airline business—I wouldn't say 
that is an unconscionably low profit. I don’t think it is as near an 
unconscionably low profit as the difference between $79 and $253, 
which might be unconscionably high. 

But I am not trying to go into your business. I assume you fellows 
know how to handle that, or you wouldn't be there. 

I want to pursue another matter just a little. 

What percent of the passenger-miles flown by the military was flown 
by MATS, that is, passenger miles, and what percent was flown by 
commercial aircraft 

Mr. Treron. We do have that. 

Mr. Wexuer. This is from MATS’ fiscal year 1959 annual report. 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Wexter. With regard to channel traffic, the channel passenger- 
miles flown by military, that is, MATS’ transports, was 1,984 million. 
The amount of passenger-miles flown by commercial carriers under 
contract with MATS was 1,578 million. The amount of channel cargo 
traffic carried by MATS was 512,600,000 ton-miles, and the amount 
‘arried by commercial carriers under contract with MATS was 92,400,- 
000 ton-miles. 
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Mr. Bray. Then it is fairly 50-50, almost 50-50, isn’t it—a little 
less than that for the civils? That is, roughly, what it is, then, 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Tirron. Very close to that for passengers; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And what do you propose would be a reasonable percent- 
age, from the planes—and you may have testified to that earlier! = I 
am sorry I was delayed. 

Mr. Smarr. 100 percent. 

Mr. Bray. What ? 

Mr. Smarr. 100 percent. 

Mr. Bray. Oh, 100 percent. 

Well, at least you are not niggardly in your ideas. { Laughter. | 

At least you are looking at the big picture. There is nothing small 
in your outlook. {Further laughter. | 

Furthermore, assuming you want that 100 percent, have you ever 
had any military service ? 

Mr. Tieton. No. 

Mr. Bray. Well, then, perhaps you wouldn't understand what I 
am talking about. But some people here have. 

The milit: iry iS a very expensive thing to maintain. If we could 
have a method whereby we could merely ‘push a button when we need 
it to get an army, navy, and air force, it would be utopi: a. 

But it happens i in those years between the time you need it, the 
troops have to be fed, you have to have gasoline, and you have to buy 
trucks because they deteriorate. Then , eg is a matter of constant 
training which is a very expensive process. During maneuvers you 
could, perhaps, send your infantry by civilian bus or by train to ‘the 
various places much cheaper than you could get them to go by troop 
convoy. But I hesitate to think of the terrific problem you are going 
to have, when the boom is lowered and the chips are down and you 
have war, if those truckdrivers have had all of their training in rid- 
ing in civilian buses with civilian drivers. And yet I think it would 
be cheaper to move our troops by civilian bus. 

I wouldn't be surprised but what it would be cheaper to feed the 
troops in restaurants, keep them in the cities and don’t bother about 
shoe leather and don’t bother about training cooks. But some day 
vou can’t have those restaurants. Anyone who has been in the serv- 
ice knows sometimes he gets to places where restaurants are not 
available. 

Unless those men are trained—I don’t mean to be giving a lecture 
here, but I do wish you would think of it in this manner. 

I do want civilian industry to be adequately taken care of. In 
fact, the record shows I have been a very vigorous exponent of that. 

But you cannot figure the military in the same way you do civilian 
affairs. Those men have to be trained and their equipment will be- 
come worn out. IT hope every truck we have in America and every 
airplane will be worn out a century before there is another war and 
they are needed. But I don’t know whether it is going to happen. 

I would like to go along with you, if you talk about something 
reasonable. I can’t go along with you otherwise, because the same 
things that are necessary for tr aining an artilleryman, an infantryman, 
or a tanker—and they are very expensive—apply here. 
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I wish your approach had been a little more in the matter of com- 
monsense and interest in the general welfare, in military training, 
than it is purely for the people you represent. Because they are the 
guys that are paying you. 

But we are kind of interested in the military and also interested in 
the free enterprise system. 

And subsidy means that it is not much more of a free enterprise 
system than the military. 

Mr. Tirron. May I comment? 

Mr. Bray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tipton. First on subsidy. I always have to make this clear, 
and I will make it clear now. 

Our international carriers are not subsidized. Our domestic trunk- 
lines are not subsidized any longer. 

Mr. Bray. No. When I said subsidy, I mean if we are paying you 
$253, when by competitive bidding it is $79, that spells a subsidy in 
my language. That is what I am referring to for your subsidy. 

Mr. Trrron. I say—— 

Mr. Bray. Iam not against the civilian air industry, because I think 
is necessary. I think you are doing a good job. 

Mr. Tipron. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. But again, the free enterprise system is a little different. 
Mr. Trerox. You regard our position as unreasonable. And Jet me 
try to persuade you, whether you ultimately agree with me or not, 
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that our position is not an unreasonable one, for this reason. 

Your emphasis on training is, of course, right. And no one would 
be more conscious of that any place in the civilian industry than the 
airlines, because we spend millions and millions for training, we are 
always training, training, and training. 

So that we can recognize that the military must train. Asa matter 
of fact, that is their basic job, to train to meet an emergency in which 
our country may be involved. 

Now, we do not believe that constantly running an airline around 
the world between pairs of points is the best training to meet that 
emergency that the military has. 

The training that they need to meet their requirement is the train- 
ing of their pilots to take off, land, and navigate. It does no pilot 
any particular good to sit day after day on the North Atlantic watch- 
ing an autopilot. The best training you can give a pilot are landings, 
takeoffs, point-to-point navigation, the encountering of no end of con- 
trived emergencies through simulators and the like. That is the way 
you bring a pilot to top quality. 

The fact that he takes off on the eastern seaboard and lands in 
Frankfort: that is one landing and one takeoff. It doesn’t help him. 
He spent lots of time on just one landing and one takeoff. 

The way to train to do the job that MATS has to do and that we 
can’t do is to do that pilot training in a concentrated fashion and at 
the same time to train them with the troops and the gear that they 
are going o have to move in an emergency. 

Because it doesn’t help MATS be an emergency airlift force to 
haul load after load of dependents across the Atlantic. That teaches 
their people to run an airline. That is what it does. And that is all. 








The operation over these long stretches of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific is not training for a combat airlift outfit. That is training 
that we do. That is our job. 

Mr. Bray. I am not trained in piloting airplanes, so you have me 
there. But I have some ideas, from other training, that certain things 
are necessary. 

But is it your plan that the civil airlines should ran MATS and that 
you should get $253 for every dependent you take to or from Frank- 
furt instead of the $75 which you got in a competitive bid / 

The Tirron. The 

Mr. Bray. Now 

Mr. Tipron. Let me correct one misimpression. 

The airlines are not proposing torun MATS. We are hopeful that 
MATS will get equipped and get trained to do its combat airlift job 
and let us run the airlines over our routes. 

Mr. Bray. I will withdraw the question, then. I was trying to 
follow exactly what you had in mind. 

You believe we should abandon the MATS run—it goes from Me- 
Guire, doesn’t it, to Frankfurt—you believe we should abandon that 
run and pay TWA or Pan American, or whoever has the flight, $253 
for each dependent for military haul instead of the $79 which was 
arrived at by competitive bid? I believe you can answer that question. 

Mr. Trrron. Let me put it this way. Because T am not an advocate 
of the $299 rate. It happens to be the published tariff fare for the 
whole public. 

Mr. Bray. O.K. 

Mr. Trrron. Let me answer it this way. The carriers operating on 
the Atlantic, which is Pan American, TWA, and Seaboard & Western, 
and the carriers on the Pacific, which is Northwest and Pan Ameri- 
can, have made concrete their suggestion as to how the traffic now 
moving on MATS should move. 

They have said in a submission to the Defense Department that 
they will move the traffic, they will move the cargo traffic at the mili- 
tary impedimenta rate (and other applicable rates) which is a rate 
less, actually, than the military has been getting it hauled for; that 
they will transport the passenger traffic at a rate reduction—and I am 
not familiar with the amount of that rate reduction. 

These carriers will be before your committee. Because it is not 
appropriate for the Air Transport Association to be dealing in rates. 
But it is at a rate reduction. 

Now, it is not a rate reduction down to $79, and it should not be a 
‘ate reduction down to $79, because that is an abuse of power on the 
part of our Government, I believe. 

Mr. Bray. Well 

Mr. Tipron. And it results in the carriers not being able to do for 
the Government what they ought to be able to do. 

Mr. Bray. I can’t quite agree. I know that whenever we build 
a schoolhouse in the community it is let by competitive bid. 

This committee has been trying, the Armed Services Committee 
as a whole has been trying, to get the Government to let every con- 
tract we can by competitive bid. And it is a little difficult to change 
that philosophy for the airlines and maintain it for everyone else. 

Mr. Tipron. No, it is not a change in philosophy for airlines. 
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The Congress in the statute which regulates Government procure- 
ment has said that, generally speaking, services must be acquired on 
competitive bids, but they have made an exception, as they should, 
for regulated transportation and for other services they procure where 
rates ave regulated. The Defense Department doesn’t get competitive 
bids for the electricity it buys. 

The Department doesn’t get competitive bids for moving traffic by 
rail or bus between two points in the United States. We are regulated 
in exactly the same way they are. Congress has said that it is all 
right for the Defense Department to buy their transportation on 
the basis of negotiation. And in addition, the Congress has said 
that the head of an agency may negotiate contracts if he determines 
it is in the interest of national defense. 

Mr. Bray. In fact, there has been much criticism because the mili- 
tary hasn’t used competitive bidding any more than it has. 

I don’t want to pursue this further. And I assure you that I am 
not against the free enterprise making a profit. I am very much in 
favor of it. 

(Mr. Price aside to Mr. Bray.) 

Mr. Bray. What was the next low bid below $79? 

Mr. Becker. Above. 

Mr. Bray. Above $79. 

Mr. Tipron. Can you recall ¢ 

Mr. Wexuer. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Tipron. I am sorry, that has been more than a year ago and 
I can’t remember what the next low bid was. 

Mr. Bray. I willask this question of the counsel. 

Do you know what it costs, figuring on MATS to haul a military 
personnel or dependent from McGuire to Frankfurt ? 

Mr. Smart. I am sorry, I don’t have that figure, Mr. Bray, at the 
moment. 

Mr. Bray. If you could get that from someplace ? 

Mr. Smarr. Surely. 

Mr. Bray. I am just enough of a Scotchman, I don’t want Uncle 
Sam paying more than he should. 

Mr. Tirron. That is a very good question, and I would like to know 
the answer, too. 

Mr. Smarr. Well 

Mr. Tipron. Because the determination of MATS costs, just like the 
determination of the costs of any Government operation, are difficult 
to determine and difficult to compare with their corresponding com- 
mercial costs. 

Mr. Bray. You have a point there. I well realize that problem. 
I don’t want to pursue this further. Yet I don’t want the Government 
to squander money in the military operation and have the squander- 
ing go toany airlines. 

Mr. Tipron. It is not a squandering of money to do that. 

Mr. Bray. I have been in business and no money we ever got was 
squandered. So I appreciate your statement. 

The Cramman. Mr. Becker, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Becker. Well, Mr. Chairman, I don’t know anyone who is 
more aware of my feelings than you for the past several years as to, 











being in sympathy with the commerical airlines and the commercial 
cargo fleets. 

Another thing I might say, too—as a self-serving statement—is that 
I have always treated everybody kindly and with utmost respect 
coming before this committee. But you certainly disallusioned me 
this morning, Mr. Tipton, in my interest in the commercial airlines 
and the cargo fleet, because of the testimony along this particular line. 

And there is also, of course, the criticism of the bidding, as to the 
fact that somebody bids $79 and it is below cost. Nobody made them 
do these things. 

There has been so little testimony this morning in the area that I 
thought we might get into—configuration, that is, the necessity of 
having a type of aircraft necessary and configured to the cargo needs 
of the military. We have had little or nothing of that from you this 
morning. That is where I had wanted to confine my questioning. 
But you—I won’t say you. At least the trend has gotten off to a field 
of costs. 

Now, we are going to talk about the costs in MATS. Mr. Smart was 
asked to get a figure. I don’t think you will ever get a realistic figure 
as to the cost of having military personnel on a MATS passenger 
plane to Frankfurt as against the commercial line costs, because all 
the costs that are involved in a military operation—I don’t think we 
could ever get the facts, no matter what we do. Because the cost would 
go far beyond any figure we might get here. And I say, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not interested in getting the figure, because it wouldn’t be 
realistic. 

But when you talk about bidding, this is not right. I think we 
are getting off ona plank. These companies didn’t have to bid. They 
didn’t have to bid on this thing. But when they did and bid at a 
below-cost figure, that is their business. And I don’t think it is an 
argument to be used in this program. Now how many lines could 
bid? TWA and Pan American / 

Mr. Tipron. No; 93 airlines. 

Mr. Becker. Eighty airline bids on passengers ? 

Mr. Trpron. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Becker. Eighty airlines—that was given as a passenger figure; 
yasn’t it / 

Mr. Trpron. Actually, 93 airlines were on the bid list. 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Tretorn. Now let-—— 

Mr. Becker. Do you know how many bid? 

Mr. Treron. What? 

Mr. Becker. You don’t know how many bid? 

Mr. Tieton. I don’t know how many bid. 

Mr. Becker. You don’t know any other figures, but the $79 ? 

Mr. Treron. That was the low bid. That is the one I remember. 

Mr. Becker. Well, but they didn’t have to give that figure. 

Mr. Trrron. And—— 

Mr. Becker. Wait a minute. Supposing the lowest figure was $110. 
Wouldn’t they have gotten the business? 
Mr. Trpron. The 
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Mr. Becker. I am asking you: Would they have gotten the business ? 
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Mr. Tirron. If the lowest bid had been $110, they probably would 
have gotten it. 

Mr. Becker. Then whose fault was it, if they bid $79 and bid below 
cost and got in trouble? Is that a criticism of MATS? Is it a criti- 
cism of the administration policy ¢ 

Mr. Tieron. The carriers I am talking about did not get into 
trouble. It is nota problem of them getting into trouble. 

The problem is that the bidding system—actually, it relates to 
just exactly what you said that you hoped we would talk about. 
And that is the production of equipment. 

Mr. Becker. Pardon me, Mr. Tipton. I can’t relate it 

Mr. Tireron. Let me—— 

Mr. Brecker. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Tirron. Let me try to—— 

Mr. Becker. You made a criticism of the bidding system. 

Mr. Tirron. I did. 

Mr. Becker. However, you also admitted just now that if the 
lowest bid had been $110 or $125, it would have been acceptable to 
the Department. 

Now, whose fault is this if your organizations bid below cost and 
do not have a profit left over to take care of research and development 
or designing of a new cargo or transport plane—whose fault is it/ 
The Government policy or the individual airlines or commercial 
policy / 

Mr. Tipron. I think it is the Government policy. 

If I may be forgiven for disagreeing with you? 

Mr. Brecker. Well 

Mr. Tirron. As it has developed—whether this is the general 
characteristics of business or not, I don’t know. But as it has devel- 
oped, the net effect has been that this traffic has gone at such low 
prices that it has not permitted those that get the contracts to do 
anything more than just the bare transporation. 

I think it is important that we have better airplanes. I think 
you have to earn your depreciation and something more in order to 
uy new airplanes when they come along. 

Now, admittedly, under the bidding system everybody is a free 
agent. He can cut his throat, if he cares to. But it seems to me, 
recognizing what has happened under the bidding system, where 
carriers have bid so low that they have not had sufficient funds to 
develop themselves, that it would have been a far sounder policy 
for the Defense Department to have abandoned that method of 
procurement. Because it was doing damage rather than good. That 
is all I am saying. 

And I am talking about what you said you wanted to talk about 
and what I want to talk about, too. 

Mr. Brecker. Well, I certainly can’t agree with the gentleman. 
Because one of the biggest fields of equipment in this country is the 
highway construction equipment, in which vast fortunes have been 
spent by contractors all over this Nation to modernize our highway 
construction industry. Who paid for the development of that? 
Industry paid for it and contractors paid for it. But who paid for 
the research and development in our airplane industry? The 
Government paid for it, and not the airline industry. 
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Mr. Treron. I don’t agree with that. 

Mr. Becker. Well, look into the record and you will see. I would 
say that 90 percent of the research and development has been paid for 
by the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Treron. Let me disagree, if I may, and try to persuade you 
that your conclusion is not as clear as you have stated it. 

Mr. Becker. It is pretty clear. 

Mr. Tieron. We are talking about transport airplanes. Obviously 
we made no contribution to a variety of things. But we have as to 
transport airplanes. 

Let’s go back a lot of years, as I have said. As far as the military 
agencies were concerned, a transport airplane was not regarded as 
significant until after and during World War II. 

Mr. Becker. I am talking from the area of World War IT, on. 

Mr. Treron. I have to talk about prior to World War II, as well, 
to get the complete picture. 

Mr. Becker. All right. 

Mr. Treron. Because tremendous contributions were made in that 
period. The first all-metal transport was an airline design. And 
nobody helped them. I refer to the DC-1, the DC-2, the DC-8—those 
that set the pattern for transports for years to come. And the DC-4 
was an airline airplane. And it was the airplane that was delivered 
off the line when the war began. That airplane would not have been 
on that line when the Government needed it if it hadn’t been for the 
airlines. 

After the war came there were the twin-engine Martins and Con- 
vairs that didn’t follow any military design. The DC—6’s and DC-7’s 
didn’t follow any military design. 

We come now to the Boeing 707, which quite clearly got great 
advantage from the KC-135. But the DC-—8 was built from scratch 
by a manufacturer who had not had any part in the KC—135. 

As to engines: The military has made great contributions to us in 
engines. And we have made great contributions to them in airframes. 

They have made great contributions to us in electronics. We have 
taken those electronics 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Tipton, pardon me. 

Mr. Treron. It is a two-way street. 

Mr. Becker. We have had all this testimony before the committee 
for the past 3 or 4 weeks. I know all of this. But what I mentioned— 
since World War II, in the area of research and development, so far 
as the advance of both commercial airline and military planes, the 
administration, or the Government, has spent 90 percent, that is, 80 
to 90 percent, in the field of research and development in this advance. 

Mr. Tieton. I 

Mr. Becker. Now, this is not said in criticism of the commercial 
lines. Because if it hadn’t been for private industry—and I am going 

ray back tothe early part of the century. That is why my sympathies 
are all in this direction. If it hadn’t been for that, we would never 
have had the development we have today. But—— 

Mr. Treron. I—excuse me. 

Mr. Becker. But we got into that field so much this morning and 
away from the thing that is so vitally needed. 1 am going to finish, 
Mr. Chairman, the questioning, with this. 
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The thing we vitally need, from all the testimony that developed, 
isa SOR plane. We need a cargo plane. The passenger field is in 
pretty good shape. We can commandeer all the passenger airlines 
and all the passenger airlift we need tomorrow, to cover both oceans. 
I think that is so, and it is my conclusion from all the testimony. 

But in the cargo field—that is where I am getting the big com- 
plaints, is the competition in the cargo field, from the cargo lines. 
And I have listened to it for the last 5 or 4 years. 

But in these years we have not come up with a plane that fills or 
even reasonably fills a military need. 

We need the hard-core or strategic airlift. We haven't got it. And 
that is what I wanted to hear today. 

What has the Air Transport Association got outside of the Cana- 
dian plane, the CL-44?/ I think it is the CL-44. What do we have 
outside of that? We have talk of swing-tails here. We have had talk 
of lifts to put cargo up in these big planes, on an arrangement as high 
as the ceiling here in this committee room, and that this is now the 
type of cargo plane needed by our military. That is what I thought 
the commercial lines would get us into. We haven't gotten into it. 

I will close with one thing: I am not going to ask any more ques- 
tions. 

General Quesada—and I was very much interested in the type of 
proposal he made of getting together, about cutting down the number 
of hours and just flying from point to point—that is, McGuire to 
Frankfurt, or some place like that. And he testified that this isn’t 
what would be the real military need in airlift, in the event of a real 
emergency or a war. And I think a great deal of consideration has 
to be given to that. 

But I also think that the commercial industry, that is, commercial 
aviation, has to do a lot in this field of providing the cargo plane. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Tipton, did you say you had never served im the 
military ? 

Mr. Tipron. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Are youa pilot? 

Mr. Tieton. No. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you know what it requires for the minimum utiliza- 
tion of astrategic airplane of the SAC / 

Mr. Tipton. No. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you know what it requires for the minimum utiliza- 
tion of a transport plane in the Military Air Transport Command? 

Mr. Tirron. On the transport airplanes, presumably since MATS 
fleet has a pretty high repetition of the same kind of equipment the 
airlines have, we have reviewed our own situation in terms of minimum 
utilization. The way we did it was this: 

We gathered together the operations people in the industry to re- 
view this. The group was composed of the following: Captains 
Vaughn and Studeman (Pan American World Airways), Captain 
Carlton (Braniff Airways), Mr. Granger (TWA), Mr. Whitacre 
(American Airlines), Mr. Brell (Seaboard & Western), Mr. Magill 
(Southern Airways), and Mr. Pinke (Flying Tigers). There was 
substantial military and civil operational experience in the group. 
The purpose of this group of professional airlines operations execu- 
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tives was to inquire into what the minimum utilization would be that 
they would regard as necessary to keep an airplane in shape. And 
that was a very minimum figure. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Tipron. So minimum that you wouldn’t state it in hours per 
day. Because you would operate it only sufficiently to keep it checked 
out and to keep its moving parts running. 

The minimum utilization, according to them, was controlled by the 
minimum operation and training of the crews. 

Mr. Rivers. How much was that ? 

Mr. Tieron. That would average out at about an hour a day. 

The training per crew would be about 10 hours a month, concen- 
trated in actual operations. It excludes simulator time. 

Mr. Rivers. Then your answer to my question would be MATS could 
keep its minimum utilization with the necessary proficiency on 1 hour 
a day ¢ 

Mr. Tipton. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. You are speaking of air evacuation; you are speaking 
of weather advice; you are speaking—what is the other thing they 
do? Air rescue? You are speaking of military cargo; you are 
speaking of classified—top secret cargo, and also of passenger service 

Mr. Trpron. The—— 

Mr. Rivers. That is what you are speaking of ? 

Mr. Tieton. No. I want toclarify that. 

The problem put to the operations men that I referred to related 
to the maintenance of a fleet of airplanes to meet or to constitute an 
alert hard core force—— 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Mr. Tieton. I am referring to an airlift force able to meet whatever 
the hard-core requirements are. 

Mr. Rivers. There isn’t any hard core in time of peace. 

Mr. Treron. I am referring to the hard-core requirements antici- 
pated and planned for in the event of emergency or war. 

Mr. Rivers. In the event of emergency. 

Mr. Tipton. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, whenever they are not running those planes, what 
do you suggest that those pilots do ¢ 

Mr. Tipron. Whenever they are not doing what 

Mr. Rivers. Spending that hour running a plane, what should they 
do then? 

Mr. Trpron. That whole setup, including the ground crew, that is, 
the ground personnel, should be engaged in training. 

Mr. Rivers. Training what? Training doing what? Tiddlywinks? 

Mr. Treron. No. We understand 

Mr. Rivers. I know what you understand. I am not asking you as 
to your understanding. I am asking you what you would suggest. 
I don’t care what you understand. You came in here and gave us 
this statement [indicating] as your presentation to this committee. 

I want you to respond to these questions. 

Now, I spent 1 hour and a half listening to your testimony. 

Mr. Treron. I will surely try to respond to the best of my ability. 

Mr. Rivers. I didn’t ask you that. I assumed that. 
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I ask you now what do you suggest they do in their spare time, in 
the Military Air Transport Command ¢ 

Mr. Tirron, They should conduct the same sort of training and op- 
erations that the pilots in our other alert forces conduct. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

What other pilots? What other pilots? 

Mr. Tieron. We have pilots with SAC. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Mr. Tirron. We have pilots with other commands that also are on a 
fairly low utilization. 

Mr. Rivers. Fine. 

Why don’t we send all the MATS pilots, then, to SAC and let them 
get a textbook and learn how to ‘weal Moscow or let them get a text- 
book and learn how to strafe any place on earth 

Mr. Tipron. Their purpose is not to do that. Their purpose is com- 
bat airlift. 

Mr. Rivers. And how do you know what SAC’s purpose is¢ How 
do you know what TAC does in its spare time 4 

Mr. Tipron. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rivers. And how do you know what is the purpose of SAC ? 

Do you mean to sit there in the witness chair and say that you can 
compare a pilot in MATS with one in TAC and SAC? 

Mr. Tirpron. I wouldn't see any reason why you can’t. 

Mr. Rivers. The reason is you just don’t know. That is the reason. 
You just don’t know. 

You don’t have the information that this committee has. You can’t 
get it. It istopsecret. Isay to you it is top secret. 

Of course, you don’t know. 

I am not reflecting on your integrity. 

Now, you can’t compare 1 hour utilization of SAC and of TAC 
and of MATS, pilot for pilot. 

Now, when that crew is not running that plane, they are paid flight 
pay just the same. They don’t deduct. it at the end of the month. 
They are paid it just the same. They are on call 24 hours a day for 
the post—what ? 

Mr. Smarr. Poststrike recovery missions. 

Mr. Rivers. Poststrike recovery missions. 

Do you know what that is? Do you know what the poststrike 
recovery mission is? 

Mr. Tirron. No, I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you see, in all deference to you, you just don’t 
know. 

It is no reflection on you. You are not supposed to know. 

The JC’s tell us that in top secret. 

But you have got to have that pilot. And he gets the same salary 
that the SAC pilot g gets. 

Now, if you are only going to use them 1 hour a day and go out 
and give you the rest of the work that they are doing, you can *t save 
any money. Because if you got to keep 2 950 airplanes in MATS on 
the ground in cocoons and have the pilots standing by and ready, you 
don’t save any money that way. You will save a few dollars on gaso- 
line if you don’t run them. But if you let them do the other work, 
which you say you can do—93 percent of what they are doing on the 
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assenger, and 89 percent of what they are doing on the cargo airlift, 
if you had the planes, which you don’t have—am I right ? 

Mr. Smart. Cargowise. 

Mr. Treron. We have the capacity 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. You could do 89 percent of the cargo work 
which MATS is doing if you had the planes. 

Mr. Tieton. No. Let me clarify that. 

The 

Mr. Rivers. Of the—I am quoting you— 

Of the routine MATS traffic this fical year, 98 percent of the passenger and 
89 percent of the cargo traffic will move over the routes and between the areas 
these carriers are regularly serving. 

You could do that ? 

Mr. Tipton. I do want to emphasize that last point, Mr. Chairman. 

It doesn’t relate to what we could carry at this very moment. That 
was a description of where the traffic goes. 

We do not have MATS’ requirements this year, because they have 
not been published. We had them at one stage last year and were 
asked that question. 

Mr. Rivers. Over the routes which you serve ? 

Mr. Tipron. That. is right. 

Mr. Rivers. You could take 100 percent of that traffic now, couldn't 
you? 

Mr. Tieton. We do not have the capacity to move 100 percent of the 
traffic. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, if you had the capacity, it would be over and 
above what MATS is spending now. 

Because they don’t get any extra money for hauling a planeload 
of people to Frankfurt, do they ? 

Mr. Tirron. They don’t get any extra money ? 

Mr. Rivers. No. 

Mr. Treron. We have not determined the reduced cost of operating 
MATS resulting from lowered utilization. 

MATS has made some estimates as to the extent to which their costs 
would be reduced by lowering utilization. 

Would you state what that is? 

Mr. Wexter. Yes, sir. Tobe ; 

For every 1-percent reduction in the utilization rate, there is a 
seven-tenths of 1 percent reduction in their operating costs. 

To put it another way: MATS has indicated that if it were to reduce 
its utilization rate by 70 percent, their operating costs would be 
reduced by approximately 50 percent. 

Mr. Smart. Would the chairman yield right there ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. On that very point. On the reduction of utilization, 
as I understand it, at the present time, under a 5-hour utilization rate, 
MATS can obtain commercial cargo airlift at approximately 20 cents 
per nautical mile. If that utilization rate were reduced to 3 hours, 
it is estimated that the commercial airlift would climb from 20 to 
30.6 cents per nautical mile, because of the increased demand upon the 
civil capacity. If it were reduced to 2 hours, the utilization were re- 
duced to 2 hours, then it is estimated that the commercial rate would 
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climb to 40.7, again because of the demand upon the commercial 
system. 

You would depart from a buyer’s market into a seller’s market, un- 
der this assumed statement of facts given us by MATS. 

Mr. Tieron. I have just one comment on that: 

The rates of the scheduled carriers about which we have been talk- 
ing do not go up and down with the demand of the market. 

Mr. Rivers. So—— 

Mr. Tipron. They are held in line by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. Rivers. So moneywise, I don’t see any area where we are going 
to save any money, either by keeping the big MATS fleet on the 
eround or flying up and down, up and down and up and down, and 
giving the rest of the business to you. Moneywise, I don’t see where 
we would save any money for the taxpayers. 

Now, it hasn’t been proved here to me this morning. Because you 
and I both agree—I agree with you when you say the bidding policy 
is not realistic. I want you to understand I agree with you on that. 
And you are not the first person who told me that. 

I think the bidding policy of MATS is ridiculous. And I want 
the record to have that. The bidding policy of MATS is ridiculous. 
And it can only lead to one thing, cutthroat competition among peo- 
ple who are trying to run airlines. 

Mr. Trpron. May I—— 

Mr. Rivers. Then you will also have to go to the CAB and say, 
“Give us realistic rates,” as you do under your organic setup with 
which you are charged to make rates so people can live. 

Then there is another thing you haven't mentioned, which is back 
of your head. It is this competition which the foreign lines are getting 
ready to give you against our big lines, like Pan American and TWA 
and others of our great international airlines. And don’t misunder- 
stand me. We need them as an indispensable asset. I hope we can 
keep them. 

Lecause if we don’t keep them, they won't last long, on « profit 
margin of 31% to 5 percent. Any billy goat knows that, that you 
ean't live on 314 percent—Mr. Becker Mi» that and Mr. Bray said 
that—not in this business, where every one of your competitors is part 
and parcel of a government—against anyone that is in free enterprise. 

(Mr. Tipton nods.) 

Mr. Rivers. So, moneywise, we can’t save any money. And I will 
endon this. All war is waste. 

Mr. Tirron. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Anything you talk about in the Pentagon is waste, be- 
cause war is waste. 

Mr. Trrron. That is surely right. 

Mr. Rivers. I would rather be a live American with an empty 
pocketbook than a dead one with a full one. I would rather have 
MATS than want it. 

Mr. Trpron. So would I. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, I understand that a lot of people opposed MATS 
money last year, when they tried to get money to modernize. Were 
you one of those ? 

Mr. Trrron. We took a position that the MATS should have new 
equipment for their hard-core mission to prepare and train for it. 

Mr. Rivers. When was that? 
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Mr. Treron. Early in the year. 

Mr. Rivers. Last year? 

Mr. Trrron. Our position was that if they were going to utilize 
such equipment to continue to run an airline, we didn’t think they 
needed it. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, haven't you, as a matter of fact, referred to 
MATS and your organization as an airline, rather than as a military 
adjunct ? 

Mr. Treron. We have referred to MATS, and I have today, as an 
airline. 

Mr. Rivers. You have referred to MATS always as an airline, 
haven't you ? 

Mr. Treron. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. As a result of that, you have opposed their procure- 
ment of new inventories / 

Mr. Tripron. To use other airline operations, because we had pro- 
posed specifically that if we could move the traffic we would undertake 
specific contracts to acquire the equipment ourselves. 

Mr. Rivers. How can you recommend now that MATS get new 
equipment? And, if so, just what kind of equipment do you suggest 
that they get? 

Mr. Treron. The kind of equipment that is now being worked on 
by the military, the FAA, and with comments up to this point from 
the airlines, in determining what kind of a cargo airplane shall 
hhe-—— 

Mr. Rivers. How long do you think they can wait to get that equip- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Treron. They are available—equipment of the kind I referred 
to is available for purchase. 

For example, the C—130 is available now, if they need more equip- 
ment. That was designed for air movement of troops and their 
supplies. 

Mr. Rivers. So you suggest that they get nothing but 130's? 

Mr. Trrron. No. I probably shouldn’t have said that at all, Mr. 
Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. I can tell you that. 

Mr. Treron (continuing). Mr. Chairman, because I shouldn’t advo- 
cate a particular piece of equipment. 

Mr. Rivers. As a matter of fact, Mr. Tipton, you have been so burnt 
up on the way MATS has done business you haven’t tried to help them 
at all; have you? 

Mr. Tieton. We have tried to do something that we think is helpful. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now 

Mr. Tirron. If 

Mr. Rivers. Just answer my question. Just answer my question. 

Mr. Trrron. I have to do this. Your question was—your state- 
ment was that we haven’t helped at all. We have been recommending 
a course of action which we believe—maybe there are those that dis- 
agree—will provide the Nation with better airlift than it has now. 

Mr. Rivers. What is your recommendation ? 

Mr. Trrron. Our recommendation is set forth in my statement; 
namely, that MATS concentrate on its training for its basic mission 
and permit us to run the channel traffic operation. 
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Mr. Rivers. If that costs the taxpayers three times as much, do you 
recommend that ? 

Mr. Tirron. I don’t think it would cost the taxpayers three times 
as much, and when we got done, we would have available an improved 
emergency airlift capability. 

Mr. Rivers. If it costs 

Mr. Trrron. You made the point, and rightly, that if MATS was 
engaged solely in training for its basic mission, that we would not be 
saving any money that way, I believe. We wouldn’t be. 

Mr. Rivers. So—— 

Mr. Tirron. We wouldn't be. But we would be developing an 
emergency airlift capability. oo 

Mr. Rivers. So you think—I think I understand your position. So 
you think, as to every passenger that MATS hauls, it would be serv- 
ing the country better if you carried it? You think that every ounce 
of freight that MATS hauls on any line where you run would serve 
the country better by you hauling it 

Mr. Tipron. Well 

Mr. Rivers. Wait,now. Answer my question. 

Mr. Trrron. It isa real hard one to answer. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a tough one. 

Mr. Tipron. Because I really don’t know. There may be a block 
of passengers—— 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Tirron. That should be moved on a military airplane. 

Mr. Rivers. You see 

Mr. Tirron. A substantial part of the MATS channel traffic, 
and- 

Mr. Rivers. I—— 

Mr. Tirron. A very substantial part of the MATS channel traffic 
should be moved by the airlines. 

Mr. Rivers. I want you to talk yourself out of the woods, because 
I don’t want to leave you in darkness. So hurry up and talk yourself 
out of the woods and let’s get moving. 

Mr. Treron. I have done talked myself out of the woods. I think 
our position is clear. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. I am not going to sit up here and lampoon you as a 
witness, because I don’t believe in that. 

I am not going to sit up here and reflect on your integrity, because 
I don’t question your integrity. I want that definitely understood. 
But [ want you to realize that I realize that to make a concrete sug- 
gestion is a difficult thing in this hearing. 

How do you know what MATS is going to need by way of a con- 
figurated aireraft that would carry anything that you carry, in the 
same kind of luxury? And I am ready, if you want to talk about 
that. Because you had the plane and you are giving them tourist 
treatment, or whatever you call it—the tourist treatment class. You 
sure don’t want to put your military passengers on an emergency 
mission and have them sit on cigar boxes. You see what I am talk- 
ing about? 

(Mr. Tipton nods. ) 

Mr. Rivers. It is adifficult field. It isa difficult field. 
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Now, you agree and I agree MATS needs some new equipment. 
And you and I both agree that they can’t wait a long time to get it. 

And both you and I know that for us to get out ‘of the MAT S, as 
far as the passenger and cargo business, is not a simple proposition, 
because you run headlong into the MATS’ contractual practice and 
also into the rates of CAB and the State Departinent, or whoever 
has control of the international routes. I don’t know whether the 
State Department sets the rates. But the State Department advises 
the President who to certificate, on an international certification under 
the law. And I don’t know whether you ought to have more of the 
mail contracts, so that you could develop a cargo craft. I think you 
should. 

(Mr. Tipton nods. ) 

Mr. Rivers. And I also know that somebody in your industry 
thinks you ought to get some of the MSTS business. 

What do you think about that / 

Mr. Treron. We would try to sell—— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, now—— 

Mr. Treron. We will try to sell that the best way we know how. 
We are getting our cargo traffic off surface transportation to a large 
extent. And we will surely try to get itoff MSTS. 

Mr. Rivers. So you see, giving you all of MATS’ business wouldn't 
solve your problem, entirely. 

Mr. Pricr. Would the gentleman yield for just one question ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Tipron. It wouldn’t solve our problem entirely. What it 
would permit us to do, though, in terms of cargo, is to build further 
volume. Because we could get our prices down and buy better air- 
planes. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Treron. We can get more civilian business. 

Mr. Rivers. Certainly. 

Mr. Tipron. You may criticize me for going right through the 
ceiling on this, Mr. Chairman, but I will say now that if a very sub- 
stantial part of the MATS cargo traffic were to be moved on sched- 
uled airlines, that particular traffic would be a drop in the bucket: in 
7 or 8 years, to the total traffic that would be moving. The MATS 
traffic would enable us to develop other cargo traffic. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course it would. 

Mr. Price. Would the Chairman yield? 

Mr. Tipton said something that disturbed me a minute ago, that 
he will give the best sales talk he can to get this business, “and so 
forth. 

But we are concerned with a little bit more than a sales talk and 
the quest of the industry, anyone in industry. We are concerned with 
national security, and not only to protect our commercial air trans- 
portation system in the event of national emergency, where we know 
it would be vital and important to our national security, but we also 
know that the railroads are vital to our national security. 

We wouldn’t be likely to sit up here and let the airlines grab all the 
mail transportation or anything else, unless there was some guarantee 
that such transportation could continue to be there when we needed 
them. 
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I don’t like for this meeting to develop into a sales pitch here for 
commercial air transportation. 

We are thinking about national security here. We want to keep a 
healthy airline cargo industry going. And I am sure that everybody 
is up here to try to help do that. But we are not going to get involved 
in a sales pitch for any one transportation industry as against another. 
We are out to protect all of our vital transportation systems in the 
event of a national emergency, when we may need—and we can’t tell 
which we may need most at the given time. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. 

Mr. Trrron. May I comment on that? Because I may have left a 
bad impression there. 

Our feeling on this point is this, that the airlines will try to sell 
their product. We will try to sell the Postmaster General. We will 
try to sell the Defense Department. We try to sell the public. We 
try tosell everybody on using air transportation. 

The railroads do the same thing. And out of that competition comes 
success or failure. 

Actually, in the cargo business, I would not anticipate damage to 
the railroads because our present cargo traflic being moved is less 
than one-tenth of 1 percent—— 

Mr. Wexirr. Yes. 

Mr. Tirron (continuing). Of the total cargo moved. And it is a 
very high percentage, probably in the neighborhood of 95 or more, 
that in the foreseeable future cannot be economically moved in an 
airplane. 

Mr. Price. In that connection, of the 500 million ton-miles that you 
said were moved last year by air, how much of it came from MATS 
and how much of it came from other Government sources / 

Mr. Tirron. None of the 500 million ton-miles was MATS traffic. 
And we don’t have a breakdown as between Government-sponsored 
freight and individually sponsored freight. 

To give you too vague an answer, my own recollection is that we 
don’t haul a great deal of Government freight. Most of our freight is 
non-Government traffic. 

Mr. Price. Well, for the purpose of the record, could you get us 
some information ¢ 

Mr. Tipron. We will try to make the best estimate we can. 

(Subsequently, Mr. Tipton reported that CAB report forms do not 
contain a breakdown between Government freight traffic and commer- 
cial freight traffic. Conversation with informed airline personnel 
confirmed, however, that most air freight carried on the scheduled air- 
lines is non-Government freight. ) 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Tipton. 

If you want to make any alterations of what you have said in your 
testimony and your responses, that is, as to what you meant to say 
in these exchanges—of course, you know we want you to correct 
the record. 

Mr. Treron. I do want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr, Smart, 
and the members of the committee, for taking such an interest in this 
and giving me such a long opportunity to talk to your committee. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Rivers. We feel that you have as much stake in this country 
as we have. 

Mr. Trrron. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Our main interest, and sole interest, is to provide ade- 
quate military airlift. 

Mr. Treron. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. In the best and most economical, sensible, sound pro- 
gram, and the best way possible. 

Mr. Tieron. I hope—— 

Mr. Rivers. We didn’t convene this committee to gut ATA, the pri- 
vate airlines, the smaller airlines, the nonschedules, the schedules, the 
certificated or what have you. Qur interest is not in keeping a man 
in business. 

Mr. Tipton. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Our direction is to give the military the best thing 
they can get for the most reasonable amount of money. That is sim- 
ply and solely what it is. 

Mr. Price. If the gentleman will permit ? 

I think our interest is to keep everybody in business when trouble 
comes. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

If we don’t keep the military in business, we might as well close 
up and go home. 

Mr. Tipren. I hope the committee will consider that we put for- 
ward these ideas with an opinion fairly arrived at, and that we were 
recommending to your committee a course of action that would meet 
the committee’s objectives. 

Now, whether you agree with us or not, I hope that you will re- 
gard our ideas in that fashion. 

If you don’t agree with us, we haven’t been persuasive. If you do 
agree with us, we have. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, you think 

Mr. Tipron. But I hope our ideas will be regarded in that fashion. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think you persuaded this committee this morn- 
ing / 

Mr. Trrron. I have very substantial doubts. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Tipton. [Further laughter. | 

Now who is the next witness ¢ 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Burwell. 

Mr. Rivers. If you want to come back and correct the record, let us 
know, Mr. Tipton. 

Mr. Smarr. Off the record, Sam. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. Goahead. Thisis Mr. Burwell. 

Mr. Burwell, you are president of the [A A—Independent Airlines 
Association ? 

Mr. Burwe tn. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Off the record. (Aside to Mr. Rivers.) 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Burwell, have you a written statement ? 

Mr. Burwe i. I have, sir. I would like to put it in the record, 
with the chairman’s permission, and then summarize it, if I may. 

Mr. Rivers. We are very glad to have you. I can say this. I have 
known your family by reputation a long number of years. We are 
very glad to have you come before our committee. 
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Mr. Burwety. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 


it 


Before I very briefly summarize my statement, with the committee’s 
permission, I would like to clarify that Mr. Tipton, in representing 
the industry, comes from the upper house and I come from the lower 
house. [Laughter. | 

We are more recent and smaller, and have to run for reelection a 
good deal more often. [Further laughter. | 

Now, after I summarize my statement, I would like to, if I may, 
specifically disassociate myself from several ideas Mr. Tipton put 
forward, and associate myself with some. By reason of the interest 
that Mr. Bray, or one of the gentlemen had, I would like to say that 
I did have considerable combat experience with Admiral Halsey’s fleet 
during the war, at Iwo Jima, and Okinawa, and Tarawa, and Japan, 
and the Battle of the Philippine Sea, and several other places. And 
I advance that only with the thought that I think I did appreciate in a 
very homely way the value of logistics from the hot end. And TI hope 
my remarks about MATS are not without some consideration of the 
logistics importance of it. 

If I may, I would like to very quickly tell you a little about who we 
were, that is, the supplemental air carrier industry, what we think 
of the national military potential airlift at this time, and to offer 
several suggestions for your consideration. 

The supplemental airline industry is composed of 26 air carriers 
certificated by the Civil Aeronautics Board in January of 1959, as a 
result of a 7-year proceeding. 

These supplementals are the few hardy survivors of the 15-year-old 
nonskeds, or large irregular carriers. They operate more than 100 
aircraft, support more than a thousand pilots, and support more than 
5,000 maintenance personnel. They operate to all parts of the free 
world, principally under contract to charter operations, both passen- 
ger and freight. 

I have enclosed, without taking up the committee’s time, a detailed 
breakdown of the equipment which these carriers operate. They break 
down into the broad classes of 15 Constellations, 11 DC-7’s, 21 DC-—6’s, 
21 DC-4’s, 40 C-46’s—most all of which have had significant modern 
conversions—and 9 DC—3’s. 

These aircraft are not confined to route operations. They go 
regularly to distant parts of the world. One day they may be in 
Tokyo. Another in Frankfurt. And still another on commercial 
charter to French West Africa, the Near East, or most anywhere in 
the free world. 

They carry Mohammedans to Mecca, the Jewish refugees to Israel, 
and Hungarian refugees to the United States and Australia. With 
the exception of Pan America, our industry has had more experience 
in out of the way places than any of the large airlines. 

The supplemental industry and its distinguished alumni, which 
include Flying Tigers, Slick Airways, Seaboard & Western, Trans 
Caribbean, Resort, and Aaxico pioneered the military contract busi- 
ness, both foreign and domestic. In support of this statement I 
attach hereto enclosure 2 showing the commercial airlift procured 
by MATS during fiscal years 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958. 
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I just want to correct the impression, Mr. Chairman, that the big 
airlines have all the historic interest and stake in this MATS business. 

The percentage of participation by carriers who were at one time 
supplementals for the 4 years involved is 89 percent of the total. The 
percentage of the total dollar amount carried by supplementals, who 
were such during the fiscal years in question, was 56 percent. It was 
not until 1959 that TWA and Pan American suddenly came to life in a 
big way and made an all-out effort to grab this MATS market by 
undercutting the bid prices from a sheltered position supported by 
Government mail pay and high tariffs to the civilian public. 

And as the chairman and the committee know, none of our people 
either get any subsidy in any form, nor have ever had any, in the form 
of mail pay or any other direct subsidy. 

The committee has already discussed the $79 New York-Frankfurt 
fare of TWA’s, in which they received the bid in 1959. So I will not 
go over that. 

I want to touch, if I may, to give you the whole picture, on our in- 
volvement in domestic military transportation, though I know the 
committee is not directly concerned with that. 

The apathy of the old route carriers was even more pronounced in 
the field of domestic military group air transportation. The supple- 
mentals have carried well over three-fourths of the domestic military 
group air travel, which are known as CAMS, since 1951, and at present 
carry approximately 250,000 troops annually, between domestic mili- 
tary bases. Moth the logair freight contract for the Air Force and the 
Quicktrans freight contract for the Navy have been carried almost 
exclusively by supplementals or former supplementals. 

Several military emergencies that required civilian airlift have 
pointed up the responsiveness and flexibility of the supplementals as 
part of the national military lift potential. For example, in 1948 on 
almost a moment’s notice, the independent supplemental airline indus- 
try mobilized to support the Berlin airlift. Representing only 5 per- 
cent of the Nation’s civilian air transport at that time, the supple- 
ments moved approximately 25 percent of the passengers and 57 per- 
cent of the cargo tons carried by commercial airlines in this strategic 
operations. : 

Again, in 1950, the supplementals supported the Korean airlift by 
supplying over half the commercial capability called for by the 
military. 

The cost to the Government on Overseas National Airways, one of 
the leading supplementals, was $1.17 per mile, Pan American’s was 
$1.60, United’s, $1.70, Northwest's, $1.75 a mile. All these carriers 
were using DC-4 equipment, and, in fact, ON A’s aircraft carried larger 
loads than those of Pan American, United, and Northwest. 

When the refugees streamed out of Hungary following the abortive 
revolt of 1956, the supplemental carriers flew the first airplanes from 
this country to airlift refugees from Vienna to the United States and 
elsewhere. 

The DEW line was supplied in substantial part by the independent 
or supplemental carriers. 

When the Lebanon crisis broke, we were able to offer in response to 
a MATS phone call 38 four-engine aircraft in the space of 4 hours. 

The participation of the supplementals and their readiness to par- 
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ticipate results from a flexible posture like that of a mobile task foree— 
the route carriers are tied to their tracks and can disengage only with 
time and difficulty. These track carriers have been built w ith hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of Government subsidy—which may have 
restrained their pioneer instincts—the supplementals have had no 
subsidy. While the routes of the old carriers are the framework of a 
peacetime airline s system—they cannot efficiently serve all the needs 
of a dynamic America in peacetime, and more to the point they are 
not ¢ apable of rapid disengagement and reorganization into a task 
group in wartime without considerable time and effort. A national 
airlift potential tied to peacetime economic routes is simply not good 
enough in a modern emergency. 

Mr. Rivers. Will you ‘interpolate right there, Mr. Burwell? 

Mr. Burwett. I mean this, Mr. Chairman, that we don’t have 
enough equipment to win the war by ourselves. But our concept and 
our posture is a much more promising one than reliance on the use 
of the large fixed route carriers’ equipment, which, serving peace- 
time routes, as they do, and with fixed bases, including m: Lintenance 
and ever ything else, as they do, will require considerable time to take 
the equipment, the pilots, and the maintenance facilities, and reorient 
them to whatever part of the world will require their lift. 

For instance, if the war is another one in Korea, it is a considerable 
wrench to reorganize Eastern Air Lines to go to Korea. 

Now, it is not a wrench with our people because we are a pool now, 
which go to those places. And we are used to flying all over the world. 
We are used to scrounging for maintenance. We are not tied to fixed 
geography as the fixed route carriers are. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I wanted to ask you. And I also under- 
stand—this is my understanding. And stop me and correct me, please, 
where I am wrong. 

Mr. Burwe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. With an emergency coming in the midst of a heavy 
tourist business, with attractive vacation fares already that have been 
sold to the public—and I expect that would be done and should be 
done. Like, for instance, vacation time into—well, this year they 
have the Passion Play over at Oberammergau. That would normally 
come in the spring and in the summer, when people take vacations. 

Mr. Burweu. Exactly. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you refer to that kind of condition ? 

Mr. Burwe tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Which would be dislocating to the airlines. 

Mr. Burwet.. Yes, sir. 

This is not criticism of the big airlines. They are not designed to 
fight wars. They are designed to fill the day-to-day needs that are 
anticipated by a bunch of economists and approved by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. They have fixed positions. None of us are noble, it is 
a matter of which operation can respond quickly. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Rivers. Well, do you disagree with Mr. Tipton ? 

Mr. Burwe v. I certainly do, on the conceptual posture of the big 
airlines. 

Now, if we extend it into overseas—Pan American is a magnificent 
outfit. They have equipment that ultimately will be invaluable in 
wartime. 
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But the quick lift that you need right away will be very cumbersome 
unless you are lucky enough to have the war break out along Pan 
American routes. | Laughter. ] 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. Becker. That is exactly what we have been talking about. 

Mr. Burwe tv. In other words, I am not trying to sell this commit- 
tee that we can do more than contribute a modest amount of lift. 

But the point is, historically and conceptually, that we can con- 
tribute it when you need it. 

If the Pentagon calls in 2 hours, we will have the planes where they 
want them before morning. And the simple fact is that the big air- 
lines can’t do it. And if you go back historically, they haven't. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Burweti. Now, so far as the national military airlift potential 
is concerned, I will make my remarks very brief because the com- 
mittee knows all this. 

In our view, the national military airlift potential is comprised of 
all the suitable aircraft which can be quickly and efficiently used by 
the military services in time of emergencies or all-out war. This in- 
cludes MATS aircraft, the aircraft of the old certificated carriers and 
the aircraft of the supplemental air carriers. No useful purpose 
would be served by my getting involved in an argument between mili- 
tary experts concerning the exact dimensions of the national airlift 
inadequacy. This committee is well aware that the United States 
cannot have the most troops; and without highly mobile forces, the 
defense posture can be seriously jeopardized. 

This committee is further aware that we are deficient in cargo air- 
craft, a deficiency which the old line route carriers give little promise 
of rectifying, since I am informed they participated in the scuttling 
of Senator Monroney’s cargo equipment oan bill, S. 2774, which was 
designed to enable commercial carriers to get additional modern cargo 
aircraft which could be used for national defense. In addition to 
the shortage of cargo aircraft, this committee is aware that the major 
certificated route carriers’ ability to respond to national airlift de- 
mands demands is likewise a problem. 

So far as CRAF is concerned, I am informed that very few carriers 
have signed contracts to actually implement and participate in the 
CRAF program. 

The CRAF program itself has never been physically tested. The 
effectiveness of the CRAF program appears to be bogged down in 
several arguments including one concerning the type of emergency 
in which aircraft may be ¢ alled off routes aw ay from service and into 
national service and including the military insistence that civilian 
pilots cannot fly into certain areas which they would term combat 
areas. Apart from the rights and wrongs of these arguments, it is 
obvious that at the momer t the plans for using existing commercial 
air equipment and resources leave much to be desired. It is further 
apparent that more cargo aircraft are needed. 

Now, the suggestions we have, Mr. Chairman, are, first—and I am 
sure this i is an old one to Congress. It has perhaps been gone over. 

First is the formation of a Government corporation to purchase 
modern cargo aircraft for sale or lease to commercial operators. If 
commercial operators do not purchase or lease all such aircraft, the 
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excess could be transferred to MATS. That obviously is pacates 
on the design of an aircraft which would meet both the military and 
the commercial cargo needs. 

It is my personal opinion and hope that such an aircraft can be 
designed. 

The second suggestion we have is the passage of S. 2774, which 
would stimulate the acquisition of modern cargo aircraft by com- 
mercial operators. This would enable commercial operators—this is 
by getting the price down—to exploit massively the commercial cargo 
market with the result that commercial carriers would acquire many 
additional modern cargo aircraft on their own. 

Third, as we have mentioned above, our day-to-day operation for 
the military and the ability of our carriers to respond to an emergency 
would suggest that the Government try to encourage the growth 
and modernization of our fleet, at their own expense. And those air- 
craft would be available, of course, for the national emergency. 

Mr. Rivers. Is this the Monroney bill that you referred to awhile 
ago? ‘ 

Mr. Burwe.u. Yes, sir, the second suggestion is the Monroney 
bill, S. 2774. 

Mr. Rivers. I have never seen the bill. I have only seen it 
referred to. 

Does it, among other things, restrict the purchase of these CRAF 
aircraft tothe manufacture of American industry ¢ 

Mr. Burwevwe. I don’t recall, Mr. Chairman, whether it did not not. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t know whether you could take advantage of the 
provisions of that bill and buy planes made in some foreign country, 
or not. 

Mr. Burwe wr. I don't recall whether it—— 

Mr. Rivers. I haven't seen the bill. 

Mr. Burwe.u. Whether it had that. 

But it was our feeling, and we so testified, that there are only two 
ways to get cargo aircraft to exploit this breakthrough, and there is 
only one commercial way, which we thought was this bill or the 
Government corporation. 

If you are not going to be for those, then I think in the national 
interest, you have to be for MATS getting some cargo aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. There has to be some increased 

Mr. Burwe.ti. Somebody has to have them, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. We have to have some improved military airlift from 
some source. 

Mr. Burwe.u. Exactly. 

Mr. Rivers. I think everybody agrees with that. 

Mr. Burwewn. Exactly. 

Mr. Rivers. What is the status of that S. 2774? I heard people say 
was scuttled, because the Senator lost interest in it. 
Did he have any action taken in his committee, or what 
Mr. Burwett. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t know ¢ 

Mr. Burwe i. In saying it was scheduled, I am repeating scuttle- 
butt. 

Mr. Smarr. I think the best description: It is a legislative corpse. 

Mr. Burwevi. Well, that is what I had heard, as a rumor. I don’t 
know precisely what has happened to it. 
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Mr. Smarr. Since its author seems to have abandoned it, I think 
that would not be an inaccurate description of it. 

Mr. Burwe.u. But I did hear some of the opposition to it. I must 
say it disturbed me, in that it sets back, I think, the commercial people 
getting a first-class commercial cargo aircraft that can exploit this 
market that economists have been talking about for years, and which 
I believe is there. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you a Reserve officer, Mr. Burwell ? 

Mr. Burwety. Yes, sir. I ama retired commander in the Navy. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean, you are not a Reserve officer, then / 

Mr. Burwe tt. I am not active. 

Mr. Rivers. Not active. 

Mr. Burwe tt. Three or 4 years ago I was president of the National 
Naval Reserve Association. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you checked out on any of these planes today ? 

Mr. Burwe... Not any modern aircraft. Iwasa commercial pilot. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you could check out a DC-—6, couldn’t you ? 

Mr. Burwe.u. Well, with some transition. I would probably need 
more than an houra day fora while. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. You think an hour a day is enough to keep a man 
current ? 

Mr. Burweti. Well, I don’t know, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Smart. Keep the system current, and not just the pilot. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think an hour a day is enough to keep the 
system current ? 

Mr. Burwe i. No, I don’t think an hour a day is enough. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I might say you hit a majority on that. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

Go ahead, Mr. Burwell. 

Mr. Burwe.u. Yes, sir. 

Now, if I could get for just a minute to this problem about con- 
tracting with MATS—— 

Mr. Rivers. You know, I didn’t see your statement. I am going 
to start reading these statements the night before. Because then you 
will know how these witnesses stand. I was just taking them cold as 
a cucumber. 

Mr. Smart, I wish you would see if you can’t get these statements. 

Mr. Burwe t. [think this is my fault. 

Mr. Rivers. This is off the record, Sam, as you know. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Smarr. If I could get them by the preceding midnight, Mr. 
Chairman, you would have them. 

Mr. Burwetu. Mr. Chairman, moving to the problem of how MATS 
bids are to be put out, whether by, as Mr. Tipton says, channelizing 
it sothat Pan American, TWA, Northwest Airlines, and Seaboard and 
Western—if it is channelized, then it seems to me it is a euphemism 
for saying, “Give it all to them.” 

On a fill-up basis, with perhaps some sort of discount, which isn’t 
clear to me—I will not eee the point. The committee brought 
it out abundantly, that the disparity between $79 and $250-something 
is pretty great. 

Now, we believe that $79 is pretty low. 
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My own view is that $250-something on Government business is 
too high. 

Mr. Price. Do you know what the next bid was on that, the next 
low bid was on that particular contract ? 

Mr. Burwe ww. I don’t know precisely, sir. ‘There were a couple, I 
think, in the range of $90, maybe $90 to $95. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Burwell, do you think competitive bidding in this 
field here for MATS business right now, today, can lead to anything 
but destruction ¢ 

Mr. Burweu. No, I don’t. I agree with Mr. Tipton’s analysis of 
the problem. But I don’t agree wtih his solution. 

Mr. Rivers. I—— 

Mr. Burwewt. I think the Civil Aeronautics Board, Mr. Chairman, 
should be given the power to set a tariff in the foreign field which 
would include the MATS business. 

Now, I don’t know whether it was made clear by Mr. Tipton, but 
at the moment, as a realistic thing, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
doesn’t set the tariff on the $259 deal. That is set by LATA. 

Mr. Rivers. That isthe international outfit ? 

Mr. Burwewn. Yes, sir. 

Now, it is true that by law the Civil Aeronautics Board has to ap- 
prove agreements arrived at in IATA by American carriers, as the 
committee understands. 

Mr. Smarr. Let me ask one question. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Burwell, is it true, with reference to CAB, that in 
the application of some companies for a permit, that CAB itself has 
refused to grant a permit for more than 5 years for the development 
of cargo planes? 

Mr. Burwe wu. I am not sure, Mr. Smart, that I understand your 
question. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, I have understood that some company or com- 
panies desiring to get into the cargo business 

Mr. Burwe.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. And recognizing that they may have a 7-, 8-, or 10-year 
amortization period of a new aircraft, would like to have the assur- 
ance that they can stay in business with a certificate for that amorti- 
zation period. 

Mr. Burwe tu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. But up to this point CAB has refused to give whatever 
go-ahead it has the authority to give for a period of more than 5 years. 

Mr. Burwe.i. That is my understanding, that in the original air- 
freight case there were temporary certificates, and I believe 5 years 
was the figure. 

Mr. Smarr. Then to that extent, is it fair to say that CAB itself 
has contributed to the slowdown of progress in this field ? 

Mr. Burwe tu. I think it undoubtedly has. 

Now, again, when we are talking about 

Mr. Rivers. Well, the CAB, though—under the law, as I under- 
stand it, the CAB suspends these basic minimum control features at 
the request of the Secretary of Defense, in the military bidding field. 
And they suspend these basic conditions precedent to the awarding 
of a contract. They wouldn’t permit 

Mr. Smart. They grant a waiver. 














Mr. Burwe i. A waiver, or an exemption. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. It is an exemption. 

Mr. Burwe.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. But it comes at the request of the Defense Department. 
Is that right, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, how can these bidding practices of the Military 
Air Transport Service, which is nothing more than an agent of the 
Defense Department—that is where they get their authority. 

Mr. Burwe.. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. It is an Executive creation, created by Executive order. 
That is the way it was created. It is not a statutory entity. I am 
thinking somewhere down the line we may suggest another name for 
it. 

Because this committee is not going to sit here day in and day out, 
week in and week out, golf-weather in and golf-weather out, and not 
do something—and fishing- weather in and fishing- weather out. We 
have been sitting here until it has been tiresome. 

Now, I am not going to jump up and down, like a sewing machine. 
We may have made mistakes, but we are positively going to do 
something. 

I just don’t think that this contracting procedure is good. 

Mr. Burwe t. I don’t either, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Becker. I 

Mr. Rivers. I have some 

Just a minute, Mr. Becker. 

I have some ideas about the part 45 carriers getting in this deal. 

Mr. Burwe tt. I have some, too. 

Mr. Rivers. It isin your statement / 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Burwet.. Yes, sir, I attached 

Mr. Rivers. That is why I say I should read these things. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I want to say, aside from the part 45 

varriers, I was sorry I got annoyed with Mr. Tipton this morning. 
But I am still annoyed. The thing we are getting into here right 
now—and I only inject this because it is on this particular point— 
now, you agreed with the chairman and you agreed with Mr. Tipton 
that this idea of bidding is not sound. 

Mr. Burwe tw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. On the other hand, you disagreed with Mr. Tipton 
that the method of channelizing, if you didn’t have bidding, would 
be still unrealistic and unsound. I took that as your statement. 

Mr. Burwet. I think that would be awful. 

Mr. Becker. All right. 

Mr. Burwewi. And I have some arguments, which I won't bore 
you with, written out. 

Mr. Becker. I think your whole statement before the committee 
here 

Mr. Burwe tw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. I am not going into your statement, except to state 
just this point. The trouble with our hearings here on this particular 
subject, since Mr. Tipton came in this morning, is—we can all criticize 
as to what is lacking in our airlift. In other words, if we eliminate 
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the bidding, the contract bidding, and we eliminate channelizing— 
which I certainly don’t agree with because it would also be disastrous 
to the great bulk of the industry—it wouldn’t help them any, and 
wouldn't improve our position in the military airlift. 

Mr. Burwewy. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. What is the method of approach that can be used to 
get a desired result, to create and bring into being a desired military 
airlift, and more particularly i in the cargo field ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I can answer that. 

Mr. Becker. You can? Good. 

Mr. Burwewu. Mr. Becker, that is the $64 question. 

Mr. Becker. The chairman says he can answer it. Let him answer 
it. Lhaven’t seen it. 

Mr. Rivers. Positively, I can answer it. That is the $64 question. 
That is No. 1. That is something we have to resolve. 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. We either have to resolve one thing here and now, or 
close down. And that is, keep MATS in business 100 percent and 
say, “You are a military necessity; you haul everything, like you did 
when you started out”—because they have been whittled away. 

It started out originally—the Hoover report, I think, was the first— 
that is, the organization—whenever they want to take a crack at some- 
body, somebody gets on the Hoover task force and they lower the boom 
onsomebody. [ Laughter. ] 

That is the way it works now. I have seen it happen in all kinds 
of fields. 

And then the U.S. Chamber of Commerce—they have been the most 
recent people who have taken out after MATS. They didn’t know 
why. They just were “agin” it. “Get the Government out of busi- 
ness,” which is always g good. 

We have either got to resolve that—we have to put some order in 
this procurement and get them to allocating a certain percentage of 
this channelized traffic to MATS for training, as well as a certain 
amount of this channelized traffic for the big airlines, and then take 
recognition of the fact that we have a small business in this country 
and allocate a certain amount to the small business. 

Mr. Burwewy. Well, I have got that in there, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Because the way it goes now, small business gets it 
all. And between the small business—it is like a covey of blackbirds. 
They are eating each other up. You know that, yourself. And 
nobody ismaking any money. You know that. 

Mr. Burwet. I think there are three suggestions—two beside the 
line of thought you have, Mr. Chairman. Lagree with that. I don’t 
have any disagreement. 

There are two other methods that the committee may want to 
explore. One is—one of the reasons I brought into my paper our 
experience in the domestic military market, where potentially we have 
the same problem—and that has proceeded in a very orderly way for 
about 7 or 8 years. And as I said, we, as one of ‘the large partici- 
pants in it, carry in the magnitude of about a quarter million troops 
a vear, around domestically. 

Now. the way they do this is that the MITMA, the Army Single 
Management Traffic Agency, comparable to MATS in the foreign 
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field. And they deal not only with airlift but with railroads, buses, 
and air. And we bid competitively against the railroads and the 
buses, where the distances overlap, and against the Air Transport 
Association. But we bid in associations, rather than as individual 
carriers. 

For instance, in the latest MATS bidding there were more than 80 
individual carriers that MATS had to deal with. 

Now, MITMA doesn’t have all those problems. They have a re- 
quirement come in. They call us on the phone. They call the Na- 
tional Bus Association. They call the Air Transport Association. 
They call the Association of Railroads. And they have X number of 
people to move from A to B:“What is your price?” 

We all have tariffs. Without getting into the details of it, it is 
pretty much a competitive bid, in the sense that you have these five 
outfits bidding against one another. 

And the prices, if you look at them, are reasonable. They run from 
3 to 4 cents a mile. 

Now, however, they are good enough so that we can make a living 
and at the same time the military get a bargain. 

So I just put that forward as one ‘possible area that the committee 
may want to explore. 

The other is if the Board is given the power to set rates in the 
foreign field, which they do not now have, they could get a floor on the 
MATS bids. And it does, of course, leave you with ‘the problem you 
addressed yourself to, that somebody has to allocate it. 

Mr. Rivers. Why, certainly. 

Mr. Burweu. Because everybody will bid the floor. 

Mr. Rivers. You know good and well if you had a floor everybody 
would bid on the floor. 

Mr. Burwewi. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Then you would just have to allocate something to 
small business and big business—— 

Mr. Burweti. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Because—Mr. Burwell, I want the record of this hear- 
ing to contain the statement that this committee recognizes that we 
have to have a civilian industry to call on. I think that is a sound 
statement, don’t you, Mr. Becker ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. We realize that we have to have a sound civil industry. 

And I recognize that the Government has embarked on the precedent 
of channelizing this, a lot of this business to industry. And I am 
not going to try to prevent it. 

What I want to do is keep MATS in business and do something 
so that these independent people—the big and the small—can partici- 
pate in this thing in a way whereby they don’t die in the process. 

Mr. Burweti. Well, I think—that expresses it very well. 

I would hope that the Government would be interested in our indus- 
try and interested in it primarily because of what we can do in time 
of emergency. And I feel that the Government has got a right to be 
sure that we will be there, no matter how big the emergency. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. In this particular area, Mr. Burwell, are the members 
of your association also members of CRAF? 
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Mr. Burwexyi. Some of them are, yes, sir. I don’t know the exact 
proportion, but quite a few are. ; 

Mr. Smarr. Recognizing that there simply isn’t enough Govern- 
ment business, even if all of this business which Mr. Tipton priced out 
at about $400 million. If you spread this all the way around over 
the 93 or 94 people that are today bidding on business I am not sure 
how much of an economic upward impact that would have on them. 
What is your feeling with reference to giving preferential treat- 
ment to the participants in CRAF in the procurement of MATS 
civil augmentation airlift ¢ 

Mr. Burwewi. [think it isa fair deal. 

I would like to say also I think that CRAF needs pepping up a 
good deal. I think it is kind of a paper deal now. But without 
getting into that, I think it is a fair deal to give a break to the people 
that are in CRAF, who are signed up and who are ready to fight. 

Mr. Smarr. Do you see any incentive, yourself, to be in CRAF 
today, and if so, what is it / 

Mr. Burwett. There is no specific economic incentive now, no. 

Mr. Smart. Well, these people are in an economic private enter- 
prise. And the commmittee has searched, and I think fruitlessly, 
for what it could describe as any incentive to be in it. We have been 
able to find none, in spite of some of the statements of some of the 
witnesses. In some nebulous fashion they come up here with what 
they seem to think is an incentive. 

We are unable to find it. 

Mr. Burwett. I think there is perhaps a little incentive in point 
of prestige. You can run around and wave the flag. But I don’t 
think—| Laughter.| I don’t think that there is any economic incen- 
tive that I see at the moment. I think there should be. I think people 
ought to be in it, whether there is an economic incentive or not. But 
you have to take people as they are, and not as they ought to be. 

Mr. Smarr. Thatisall. Thank you. 

Mr. Brecker. Mr. Burwell said he thinks there should be an eco- 
nomic incentive. 

Mr. Smarr. There is none 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Burwell said he thinks there should be an eco- 
nomic incentive. But that wouldn’t be an inducement for him to 
come in. I mean, that wouldn’t naturally be an inducement. 

I understand that. What would an economic incentive be? I 
mean, this has been coming up. 

Mr. Burwetw. I think, Mr. Becker, if you gave them a preferred 
position on MATS business, I would regard that as an incentive. 

Mr. Becker. That is the question that Mr. Smart has just raised. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. A preferred position on MATS’ business. 

Well, frankly, if they come in and they adopted a plan, signed up, 
got on the line and agreed to do the job, I would agree with that very 
well. I certainly would agree with that, very well. 

Mr. Burwetu. And I don’t think any odium should be attached 
to somebody who doesn’t want to sign it. 

Mr. Smart. That is right. 

Mr. Burwet1i. That is partly not only a matter of patriotism it is 
a matter of—if my airplanes are more available in time of war when 
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the Government needs them, as against another fellow, who is more 
committed to serving the civilian public, he may be more patriotic 
than I am, but at least the Government ought to give me a little more 
break, because I am in that position. 

Mr. Becker. | agree with that. 

Mr. Rivers. These 94 carriers who bid on Government business— 
could all of them qualify for CRAF ¢ 

Mr. Burwetw. I doubt it, Mr. Chairman. I couldn't answer that 
specifically with respect to all of them. 

One of the problems in the MATS’ market is that people come and 
go. 

Now, a lot of people have been in it year after year. But we get 
the part 45 situation. You see, they put up—last year, for instance, 
the fixed bid was in the magnitude of $50 million. Now, that is such 
a feast, or it looks like a feast before you get to the price that anybody 
with an airplane has to be interested, whether it is Pan American or 
whether it is some fellow that has never flown but thinks he can put 
together a quick deal as a 45 operator and just write a postcard and get 
45 clearance and get in and bid. 

Now, the chairman is familiar with this type of instability with 
these new people coming in. During the last year, one of them got a 
bid and then defaulted on it. Somebody had to pick it up. 

But I think another area that could be improved would be to have a 
little more call business and less fixed business. When you put $50 
million on the table at one time, the word gets around and everybody 
who ever knew anything about flying has got to be up there bidding 
on it. 

[f you had $10 million or $15 million and then cut loose some more 
a month or two later, then I think you still preserve a lot of competi- 
tion, and the Government will get a break on price, but you get the 
people who are naturally and economically able to best handle this 
business. 

Do I make myself clear ? 

(Mr. Smart nods.) 

(Mr. Rivers nods. ) 

Mr. Burwe t. In other words, I am an advocate of more call busi- 
ness and less fixed business. 

Mr. Rivers. With a CAB floor? 

Mr. Burwet.. Yes, sir, because the big fixed business is a feast-or- 
famine deal. If you hit it big, you have to expand for that, and then 
the following year you are in this dilemma: You either have to bid 
so low that you go broke, or, if somebody else gets the business, you 
sit there with big equipment on your hands and nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Rivers. It is the same thing as peak-and-valley operating of the 
military. 

Mr. Burwewt. Exactly. 

Mr. Rivers. Like the shipyard getting a big order for a ship like 
the United States and getting twenty-five, thirty, or forty thousand 
people, and then having them sit there trying to get a little bit of 
repair work. That is why we have to keep the naval shipyards going 
as well as the private shipyards, to keep that “up and down thing” 
out of it and keep the industry intact, so that if we need them in war- 
time, they are there. 
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Mr. Burwewu. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is why we give so much to private shipbuilding 
now on the military ships; just to keep them in business. 

Mr. Burwe.n. Exactly 

And I think more call business would level out the peaks and valleys. 

Mr. Rivers. The same theory. 

Mr. Burweui. Exactly. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, who else do we have’ We want to finish 
with Mr. Burwell. 

Mr. Smart. There are no other witnesses. 

Mr. Rivers. What ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. No other witnesses. 

Mr. Rivers. How about Mr. Bain? 

Mr. Smarr. I have his statement for the record. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Do you think we ought to let Mr. Burwell finish now ‘ 

Mr. Smarr. Let’s let him finish his statement. 

Mr. Burwe uw. I am almost finished, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

I hate to disrupt your whole day, because I know you have people 
in your office waiting for you. 

Mr. Burwewi. Well, I haven’t anything as important as this com- 
mittee, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You sure know how to make us feel good. 

Go right ahead. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Burwew. Well, Mr. Chairman, let’s see, I am almost through. 

I would like to call the committee’s attention to one thing. And I 
don’t want to argue it at the moment. But probably the committee 
is aware of it. 

It is my understanding, under the MATS charter, that they would 
not operate in the domestic field. 

Now, of course, that was before Alaska and Hawaii were brought 
into statehood. So at the moment we have—and I realize this is a 
legal anachronism. We have them operating to Alaska and Hawaii 
legally, even though it is domestic. 

Now, I appreciate the fact that geographically and militarily they 
are still distinct problems. It isn’t quite like operating between 
Nebraska and Georgia. But the magnitude of the operation at those 
points is pretty terrific. 

For instance—and these are their figures. They estimate in 1960, 
that is, calendar 1960, that they will carry 333,000 passengers from 
the west. coast to Hawaii or points beyond, or, in, the alternative, 
originated in the Orient and coming through. 

Of that group, some approximately 50,000 are destined to Hawaii 
or originate from Hawaii. 

With respect to Alaska, I believe the figures were about 83,000, and 
not as many destined beyond as was the case with Hawaii. 

I won’t go into the cargo figures. 

Our suggestion was that. it would certainly help our industry a lot 
and recularize a little bit the legal anachronism if some of the Hawaii 
traffic destined only for Hawaii—I am not speaking of beyond traffic, 
and I am not speaking of cargo traffic, but that if MATS began a 
transition, which they probably ultimately will do, with respect to 
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Alaska and Hawaii, by disgorging a modest number of passengers 
destined for Hawaii and for Alaska—even if they disgorged all of 
them to Hawaii, that would still leave them two hundred seventy or 
eighty thousand going beyond Hawaii. And we are not trying to in 
any way challenge those passengers or to challenge the cargo. But I 
do—in ‘considering all of MATS’s role, I hope the committee will 
consider that point. 

Mr. Rivers. You think MATS should get out of the passenger 
business ? 

Mr. Burwe tt. I don’t think it should get out entirely, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think its passenger role is much less defensible than its cargo 
role. Iamsure everybody agrees to that. 

I am not enough of an expert to say that they should operate 5 
hours a day or 1 hour a day or2 hours a day. 

My own feeling is that the figure might be somewhere in between. 
I think 3 or 4 hours a day. I think one is too low and from our 
point of view, 5 sounds like a little high. But I will concede that 
I don’t know all of their problems. 

I would like ta see them get out of the passenger business entirely, 
if it wouldn't hurt national defense. 

Mr. Rivers. If they don’t—if they stay in the passenger business, 
you understand the reason; that they have to get some new inventories 
so they can carry them, rather than a SOR plane. 

A SOR plane would have a troop capability and not a dependents’ 

capability, economic dependents proposition—would it, Mr. Smart / 

It could have the convertible configuration characteristics that 
might be utilized for that. But it wouldn’t necessarily be, would it, 
Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. The SOR aircraft would be an austere airplane con- 
figured primarily for cargo carriage, but it would also have a capa- 
bility to convert for troop carriage, in the type of canvas or bucket 

seats or whatnot, that people paying a fare to go some place don't 
want to ride in and won't ride in. 

Mr. Burweww. I think this, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. You see, a SOR plane, to me—airplanes are kind of 
a hobby of mine. 

Mr. Burwe tt. I know that. 

Mr. Rivers. A SOR plane, to me, would connote a high-density 
proposition, when you carry troops, and a high-density proposition 
when you carry cargo. 

Mr. Burwetw. Well, my feeling is this, Mr. Chairman: I think, 
first, that MATS should not carry passengers or get real modern 
passenger equipment until the national cargo plane lift deficit is taken 
care of. That is No. 1. Because the country can get enough air- 
craft to carry the passenger requirements in case of war. 

Secondly 








Mr. Rivers. You think their first business is to procure a cargo 
plane? 

Mr. Burwe wt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Burwe wt. I do. 

Mr. Rivers. Because they can buy peeled-off DC-7’s from the big 
airlines and maybe some Connies, I don’t know. I don’t know 
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whether those Connies are any kind of a plane—of course, the Connies 
and the DC-—7’s have the same engines. 

Mr. Burwe cv. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. So there you are running into the same proposition 
right there. 

Mr. Burwewi. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. The only one of that group I trust is the DC-GA or B. 

Mr. Burwewi. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is my favorite. 

Of course, I am not in that business and not trying to affect the 
stock market. 

Mr. Burweui. Well, those 7’s and big Connie engines have got a way 
of coughing at the wrong time, as the chairman knows. 

Mr. Rivers. I know that. I landed at an airport in Europe one day 
when the man said, “I don’t want to disturb you, but we only have 
three motors.” 

I said, “You didn’t disturb me, son. You gratified me. I don’t 
think we would get here with that many motors.” [Laughter. ] 

And they were of that vintage. 

Anyway, we could buy airplanes that they don’t need in industry, 
as these 707’s, and so forth, come into the inventory. 

Mr. Smarr. May Lask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Burwell, I would like to get your thinking on this 
point. 

There is abundant testimony that there is today available within 
the civil industry a great amount of passenger or personnel lift, and 
it is increasing daily by the addition of DC-—%’s and 707’s, or you name 
them. So that passengers is not our problem. 

Mr. Burweu. Exactly. 

Mr. Smarr. Assuming the responsiveness of civil aviation in time of 
need, 

So let’s just assume that this is going to be responsive. 

Now, we are talking about cargo. We are trying to develop both 
in the military and for economic civilian use an airplane mutually 
desirable and acceptable. 

(Mr. Burwell nods.) 

Mr. Smarr. On the economic side of this question, and going back 
to the figure which Mr. Tipton used here, of some $400 million a 
year of business, and relating that to the leadtime for uncompromised 
strategic cargo aircraft, that is, the 5 or 6 years, it seems to me is 
a reasonable lead time, if we start the development on July 1. 

This means that if we would follow the suggestion of turning over 
all of this civil eligible business to the civil industry, that we would 
spend some $300 to $400 million a year during that period of time. 

The question then arises, what has the Government gained by giv- 
ing all of this amount of money to the civil industry in the absence of 
the capability that we are asking the civil industry to develop—specifi- 
cally cargo? 

Mr. Burwet. Well, that is a good question. 

I think that there is some progress being made in cargo aircraft. 
The CL-+44 is an example. It was on the fence as to whether a couple 
of old cargo carriers were going to get Hercules, which, as I under- 
stand it, is the equivalent of a 130, 
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I quite agree that there is a long leadtime in getting the ideal air- 
craft. Before Senator Monroney’s committee, I think the estimates 
varied from 3 years to 5. But I think the main thing to do is to, 
from a national point of view (a) get some cargo airlift somewhere 
and (4) if the plane developed can be used, and it should be, for both 
commercial and military use, the quantity can be increased by some 
form of Government help that would help operators such as our- 
selves and such as the big airlines in a Government-equipped loan 
program, so that we can get them, try them on the market, and if 
cargo will pay, then we will buy more of them under our own steam. 

I think you have to have both those things. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, my continuing concern is that the deficiency is in 
the cargo side. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. It is a stated fact that there is not an ideal airplane 
available today, from an economic utilization standpoint, for civil 
airlines to generate a profit. The best plane is not available yet, nor 
isiton order yet. It is yet to be developed. 

Now I still come back to my original question: Should we take the 
position that we will pay all of this extra money, from a taxpayer’s 
viewpoint, to civil airlines before they get the capability which we 
are trying to develop, both in the military and in the civilians, or 
should we make an arrangement which will tell the civilians, “When 
vou get that capability, we will at that time give you the business,” 
and charge amortization? Which comes first, the chicken or the egg, 
and at what cost to the taxpayers? This is the hard problem. 

Mr. Burwew. It is a hard problem. And IT had hoped that the 
equipment-loan program was the way out. But there is no use, per- 
hans, beating a dead horse. 

If I were completely on the Government side in this, I wouldn't 
trust the airlines to get the equipment, because you give them the 
busines. I would tie the two together. 

From their point of view, I wouldn’t want to go out and spend 


millions on big equipment. just because some colonel in MATS said, 


“Well, we like big equipment and we may give you some business.” 

I think it perhaps ought to be a contractual deal, that if I go out 
and spend 10, 20 or 30 or 40 million bucks, if T could get it up, that 
T would havea preference on MATS business. 

Mr. Smart. Well, of course, Mr. Burwell, the problem is here— 
T don’t think it is any part of the responsibility of this committee, 
which is trying to fill a military requirement, to insure an increased 
dividend to the stockholders of civil airlines. This is not our 
responsibility. 

Mr. Burwetn. No. I quiteagree. 

Mr. Smarr. All right. TI think—at least I have the feeling—I 
don’t want to be categorical about it. 

Mr. Burwetn. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. But I have the feeling that if we are going to give 
all of this so-called MATS civil-eligible business to the civil airlines, 
we should have assurance that some of this or substantial portions 
of it will be set aside for capital investment in the type of airplane 
we want, rather than an increased dividend to the stockholders. And, 
as I say, we are not primarily concerned with that. 
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Mr. Burwewn. No. 

Well, I think you have two problems. And then I am through. 

One is the cargo aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Burwetu. The other is the responsiveness even in the passenger 
field. 

Now, having a jet and displaying it in the center page of Fortune 
magazine and what that will do for national airlift on paper is one 
thing. But as I—without having access to secret information, I think 
we all realize that we may have a quick war and a determinative one 
and jets whizzing around at resort spots at the time you need them are 
not going to be any help, even in the passenger side of it. 

Mr. Rivers. That is exactly what I say. You have to have them in 
being and controlled by the military, or somebody who has the 
responsiveness. 

Mr. Burwetw. It has got to be quickly responsive. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burweu. Or you can, I believe, write it off, except for a long 
war, where, sure, you can get any of the equipment you want. 

Mr. Smarr. On that point, Mr. Burwell, what is your reaction to 
legislation which would make this civil capacity responsive by law, 
and under penalty of law, to the national defense when and if needed ? 

Mr. Burwe.w. Well, I am not authorized to speak for my mem- 
bers: I can only give you a personal opinion. 

Mr. Smart. Your personal opinion. 

Mr. Burwett. I think it is desirable. I think the Government has 
got to know that it has a piece of equipment, that it has the crew, that 
it—in other words, that it has the lift, and including everyhing that 
that entails. 

Now, if the Government is going to pass such a law, maybe some 
economic incentive should be put in it. And those are details. 

But from the Government’s point of view, if I were a high-ranking 
military officer I don’t want to fight a war, like may come up, on a 
bunch of bland assurances from people that they are patriotic. 

Mr. Smarr. Assuming, as a military commander, you— 

Mr. Burwet.. I would want to know what I have got. 

Mr. Smarr. You would want to know that the assets upon which 
you are relying are going to be responsive to your call, and at the 
time of vour call ? 

Mr. Burwewi. Exactly. 

Mr. Smarr. You wouldn’t look forward with any glee to being down 
in the courthouse on a breach of contract suit at a time when you 
were trying to discharge your military mission. , 

Mr. Burweiu. No. 

I am a lawyer, but I think when the bell rings it is time for the law- 
vers to get out of the way, and I think all that should be done in 
advance. [| Laughter. | 

Mr. Smart. Asa lawyer, I can agree with you. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, just one observation. 

Mr. Burwell. 

Mr. Burwe.u. Yes? 

Mr. Brecker. What bothers me considerably, and has today, is 
that—I think it was 2% or 3 years ago, Mr. Rivers, the chairman of 
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the committee—on the question of MATS, you remember, Mr. Chair- 
man ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. We sat through this. We listened to the ATA—you 
didn’t appear at that time. Somebody else did for this organization. 
Others all appeared with the same opposition to MATS. Yet they 
knew the problem. 

And that is what bothers me so much with the private or the civilian 
air industry. They knew then that they needed a different type of 
plane. But in these 21% or 3 years that have ensued, the civilian firms 
have not in any way attempted to come up or configurate a type of 
cargo plane needed by the military, MATS, or - the Strategic Air 
Command. It hasn't. And all they have been doing is simply con- 
verting passenger craft into cargo craft, or using passenger craft in 
their own passenger field. And \ yet this time has gone by. And here 
we are today with just a design on the board. We have the CL-44. 
But now we are coming up with a new design that is going to be, as 
the chairman said, or Mr. Smart, 3 or 4 or 5 years away. It is coming 
out of the line. 

Mr. Rivers. It will be at least 4 years. 

Mr. Burwewu. Well 

Mr. Becker. Private industry knew this a few years ago. I am 
just giving it asa minimum time. 

Mr. Burwevu. Mr. Becker, I am not an unreserved admirer of 
MATS, or its role. I don’t want to be put on the record in that light. 

But I think, considering the situation we are in now, that disturbs 
me. 

I had great hopes that the equipment loan program, which Senator 
Monroney and which many responsible leaders had pushed and was 
supported by the DOD and was supported by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, offered a way out. But it was scuttled by several elements, 
among them some of the major airlines. 

Mr. Becker. You made a mistake in not having Mr. Rivers put it 
through in the House. Because we can’t be scuttled so easily. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. Burwety. Now, that cut off the hope, the immediate hope of 
big cargo aircraft. 

And I don’t think I can come before this committee, in all honesty, 
and say at this stage I don’t think that the Nation needs some air 
cargo aircraft of a modern character, and if nobody else can get them 
then I think you have to give MATS the money to get them. 

Mr. Rivers. Before you—— 

Mr. Burweti. And I don’t like to say that. I would rather think 
the airlines would get them. 

Mr. Becker. I agree with you. 

Mr. Rivers. I think without question it is the unanimous—the unani- 
mous feeling of all people is that we have got to set about immediately 
to develop an aircraft that can do the job with which MATS is 
charged, by the Joint Chiefs, to keep these brush wars from getting 
into forest fires. Because if you don’t stop them in 20 days, they tell 
me, they are pretty difficult to control. I think that is the crux of the 
whole thing. 
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I don’t think there is any disagreement on that. 

I would like, before you quit——and I know you are tired as you can 
be. We are a little tired ourselves. [Laughter.] 

Would you like to touch on the part 45 carriers? It is in your 
statement. 

Mr. Burwett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What is your reason for opposing the part 45 people 
who now get these contracts? The part 45 boys get these contracts, 
don’t they ¢ 

Mr. Burwetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, my principal reason is that they get the business 
without any continuing responsibility. 

Mr. Rivers. I see, from the list of the people whom you represent— 
where isthe list he has? I saw them somewhere. 

(Mr. Price aside.) 

Mr. Becker. About 16 or 17. 

Mr. Burwe wy. I don’t know whether we have a list. 

Mr. Rivers. For our record, what is a part 45 operator? 

Mr. Burwewi. A part 45 operator is one over which the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board has no economic control. Having no economic con- 
trol, they do not have to file tariffs, as do all certificated carriers. 

Mr. Rivers. Now the ONA—you mentioned ONA. ONA has to 
file a tariff before the CAB. 

Mr. Burwe.i. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. A part 45 carrier doesn’t. 

Mr. Burwewi. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yet, when they bid, the part 45 carrier has the right 
to bid, because he has—he complies with the minimum safety features 
of the FAA. 

Mr. Burwewt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Which the ONA does—I happened to have mentioned 
that, but let’s take another one. What is another one? What is an- 
other one, besides ONA? Flying Tigers. 

Mr. Burwewi. Well, they are all cargo certificated. But we could 
take Capital Airways, of Nashville, for instance, which is a sizable—— 

Mr. Rivers. Capital Airways, yes. 

Now Capital Airways of Nashville is not a part 45 carrier. 

Mr. Burweui. No. It is a certificated supplemental air carrier. 
It is one of our members. 

Mr. Rivers. You call it a certificated nonschedule. 

Mr. Burwevi. We don’t call them nonschedules, any more. They 
are now certificated supplemental air carriers. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Burweii. They have a big hunk of paper, just like Eastern 
Air Lines. 

Mr. Rivers. And the part 45 carrier is not a certificated carrier? 

Mr. Burweti. No, sir. The Board can’t even get any reports out 
of him. 

We file reports on what you make, and how much you flew. You 
have to have specialists drawing up all these reports for the Board. 
They don’t file a thing. They don’t even correspond with the Board. 

Mr. Rivers. What right do they have to ¢ ompete for this business 

Mr. Burw : uu. Well, I don’t know, Mr. Chairman. 

Now that brings up an intet resting point. I am informed from a 
reliable source that the Government will not contract with operators 
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in the surface field, like truckers, who are not under the economic 
control of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Now I don’t understand why the military will do business with part 

45 operators who are outside the control of the Board, w hen the same 
military refuse to do business with a trucker because he is not under 
the economic control of the ICC. I just don’t understand it. But I 
think that is the case. 

Now further than that—I won't bore the committee, because I have 
all written down here. 
There are several parts of the Civil Aeronautics Act, the Federal 

Aviation Act now, which places onerous duties and burdens on us 
that are certificated, and none of them are applicable to the part 45 
operator. 

For instance, section 401(k) requires all certificated carriers to 
maintain rates of compensation, maximum hours and other working 
conditions for its pilots and copilots, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of decision 83 of the National Labor Board. Then we are sub- 
ject to the requirements of the Railway Labor Act. 

Now part 45 operators don’t have to comply with any of those 
things. 

Now those are good provisions of law, but they add to your costs. 
And the part 45 operators doesn’t comply with anything. He just sits 
down in the cornfield and cranks up his mac ‘hine—he goes see his loca] 
banker and gets a deal together and acquires an airpl: ine and comes 
in here and bids. You don’t know what he is going to bid. He is not 
subject to these things. If he does well for a year and gets rich, he 
goes out of business. And he is not building anything for the militar Vv 
or for the country. And it is just—he is operating in this kind of a 
loophole accident of the law. He is in and out all the time. 

Mr. Rivers. Why wouldn’t the CAB come in here recommending 
that these people not be permitted to bid on the military, and why 
wouldn’t the FAA do it, if what you say is true ¢ 

Mr. Burwewi. Well, the mysteries of regulatory agencies, Mr. 
Chairman, exceed my limited understanding. I just don’t know. 
|Laughter.| I just don’t know. I mean that as honest an answer as 
I can give you. 

Mr. Becker. Most times he is not alone, either. 

(Mr. Smart aside to the chairman. ) 

Mr. Rivers. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Becker. No. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Burwew. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. We will put your statement in full in the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 
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STATEMENT By CLAYTON L. BURWELL, PRESIDENT, INDEPENDENT AIRLINE 
ASSOCIATION 


Before the Special Subcommittee on National Military Airlift (House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services), April 1, 1960 


I. WHO ARE THE SUPPLEMENTALS? 


I am Clayton L. Burwell, president of the Independent Airline Association, 
representing the majority of the certificated supplemental air carriers. We 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee and hope that 
we may contribute something constructive to your important work. 
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I should like very quickly to tell you a little about our industry, to tell you 
what we think of the national military airlift potential and to offer several 
suggestions for its improvement. 

The supplemental airline industry is composed of 26 air carriers certificated 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board in January of 1959 after a 7-year proceeding. 
The supplementals are the few hardy survivors of the 15-year-old nonskeds, or 
large irregular carriers—they operate more than 100 aircraft, more than 1,000 
pilots supporting more than 5,000 maintenance personnel, to all parts of the 
free world, principally under contract or charter operations, both passenger and 
freight. 

A more detailed breakdown of the available equipment is attached hereto 
as enclosure 1. The aircraft composing this pool can provide at any given 
time lift for approximately 7,500 passengers with 500,000 pounds of baggage or 
approximately 1 million pounds of cargo together with approximately 5,000 
passengers. The types of equipment involved are 15 Constellations, 11 DC-7’s, 
21 DC-6’s, 21 DC4’s, 40C—46’s (all of which have had significant modern con- 
versions) and 9 DC-3’s. 

There aircraft are not confined to route operations. They go regularly to 
distant parts of the free world. One day they may be in Tokyo, another in 
Frankfurt, and on still another on commercial charter to French West Africa, 
the Near East, or most anywhere. They carried Mohammedans to Mecca, the 
Jewish refugees to Israel, and Hungarian refugees to the United States and 
Australia. With the exception of Pan American our industry has had more 
experience in out of the way places than any of the large airlines. 

The Supplemental Industry and its distinguished alumni, which includes 
Flying Tigers, Slick Airways, Seaboard & Western, TransCaribbean, Resort, 
and Aaxico pioneered the military contract business, both foreign and domestic. 
In support of this statement I attach hereto enclosure 2 showing the commer- 
cial airlift procured by MATS during fiscal years 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958. The 
percentage of participation by carriers who were at one time supplementals for 
the 4 vears involved is 89 percent of the total. The percentage of the total 
dollar amount carried by supplementals, who were such during the fiscal years 
in question, was 56 percent. It was not until 1959 that TWA and Pan Ameri- 
can suddenly came to life in a big way and made an all-out effort to grab this 
MATS market by undercutting the bid prices from a sheltered position sup- 
ported by Government mail pay and high tariffs to the civilian public. For 
example, in October of 1958, TWA bid on the military contract for MATS car- 
riage between New York and Frankfurt $79 per passenger. TW4A’s coach fare 
over approximately the same route charged the civilian public four times this 
amount. 

The apathy of the old route carriers was even more pronounced in the field 
of domestic military group air transportation. The supplementals have car- 
ried well over three-fourth of the domestic military group air travel (CAM’s) 
since 1951 and at present carry approximately 250,000 troops annually between 
domestic military bases. Both the LOGAIR freight contract for the Air Force 
and the QUICKTRANS freight contract for the Navy have been carried almost 
exclusively by supplementals or former supplementals. 

Several military emergencies that required civilian airlift have pointed up 
the responsiveness and flexibility of the supplementals as a part of the national 
military life potential. For example, in 1948 on almost a moment’s notice, 
the independent supplemental airline industry mobilized to support the Berlin 
airlift. Representing only 5 percent of the Nation’s civilian air transport at 
that time, the supplementals moved approximately 25 percent of the passengers 
and 57 percent of the cargo tons carried by commercial airlines in these strategic 
operations. (See enclosure 3.) 

Again. in 1950, the supplementals supported the Korean airlift by supplying 
over half the commercial capability called for by the military. 

The cost to the Government on ONA was $1.17 per mile. Pan American’s 
was $1.60, United’s $1.70, Northwest’s $1.75. All these carriers were using DC-4 
equipment, and, in fact, ONA’s aircraft carried larger loads than those of Pan 
American, United, and Northwest. 

When the refugees streamed out of Hungary following the abortive revolt of 
1956, the supplemental carriers flew the first airplanes from this country to air- 
life refugees from Vienna to the United States and elsewhere. 

The DEW line was supplied in substantial part by the independent or sup- 
plemental carriers. 
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When the Lebanon crisis broke, we were able to offer in response to a MATS 
phone call 38 4-engine aircraft in the space of 4 hours. 

The participation of the supplementals and their readiness to participate re- 
sults from a flexible posture like that of a mobile task force—the route carriers 
are tied to their tracks and can disengage only with time and difficulty. These 
track carriers have been built with hundreds of millions of dollars of Government 
subsidy (which may have restrained their pioneer instincts) ; the supplementals 
have had no subsidy. While the routes of the old carriers are the framework 
of a peacetime airline system, they cannot efficiently serve all the needs of a 
dynamic America in peacetime and, more to the point, they are not capable of 
rapid disengagement and reorganization into a task group in wartime without 
considerable time and effort. A national airlift potential tied to peacetime 
economic routes is simply not good enough in a modern emergency. 


Il. THE NATIONAL MILITARY AIRLIFT POTENTIAL 


In our view the national military airlift potential is comprised of all the suit- 
able aireraft which can be quickly and efficiently used by the military services 
in time of emergencies or all-out war. This includes MATS aircraft, the aircraft 
of the old certificated carriers, and the aircraft of the supplemental air carriers. 
No useful purpose would be served by my getting involved in an argument be- 
tween military experts concerning the exact dimensions of the national airlift 
inadequacy. The committee is well aware that the United States cannot have 
the most troops: and without highly mobile forces, the defense posture can be 
seriously jeopardized. 

This committee is further aware that we are deficient in cargo aircraft, a 
deficiency which the old-line route carriers give little promise of rectifying since 
they participated in the scuttling of Senator Monroney’s cargo equipment loan 
bill, S. 2774, designed to enable commercial carriers to get additional modern 
cargo aircraft which would be used for national defense. In addition to the 
shortage of cargo aircraft, this committee is aware that the major certificated 
route carriers’ ability to respond to national airlift demands is likewise a 
problem. 

Only a few of the major route carriers have signed contracts to implement 
and participate in the CRAF program. The CRAF program itself has never 
been physically tested. The effectiveness of the CRAIF program appears to be 
bogged down in several arguments, including one concerning the type of emer- 
geney in which aircraft may be called off routes away from service and into 
national service and including the military insistence that civilian pilots cannot 
fly into certain areas which they would term combat areas. Apart from the 
rights and wrongs of these arguments, it is obvious that at the moment the plans 
for using existing commercial air equipment and resources leave much to be 
desired. It is further apparent that more cargo aircraft are needed. 


IIT. SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE NATIONAL AIRLIFT POTENTIAL 


1. The formation of a Government corporation to purchase modern cargo air- 
eraft for sale or lease to commercial operators. If commercial operators do not 
purchase or lease all such asireraft. the excess could be transferred to MATS. 

2. In the alternative, the passage of S. 2774 would stimulate the acquisition 
of modern cargo aircraft by commercial operators. This would enable com- 
mercial operators to exploit massively the commercial cargo market, with the 
result that commercial carriers would acquire many additional modern cargo 
aircraft. 

3. As we have mentioned above, our day-to-day operation for the military 
and the ability of our carriers to respond to an emergency would suggest that 
the Government try to encourage the growth and modernization of our fleet. 
The vast preponderance of our business is in the charter field, commercial and 
military. The military charter or contract field can be encouraged in the follow- 
ing ways: 

(a) As noted above, the MATS contracting the predatory rate cutting makes 
for instability and argues against the acquisition of more and better aircraft. 
We support legislation giving to the Civil Aeronautics Board an effective control 
over rates in foreign air transportation in order to eliminate or mitigate the 
present rate-cutting practices in the foreign military contract field. 

The critical importance of this problem to the air transport industry was 
emphasized by the CAB in its order No. E-13040, dated September 30, 1950, when 
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it granted certain enabling authority to air carriers to permit them to perform 
military contracts at prices alleged to be below cost. In this order the Board 
noted the necessity for an exhaustive investigation which it promised to under- 
take. Thereafter, the Board proposed to all interested Government agencies and 
to the air transport industry that a solution to this problem would be found 
in fixing certain minimum rate levels found to be reasonable for the performance 
of MATS service. This proposel was in the form of an amendment to the 
jourd’s economic regulations, in response to which the Department of Defense 
and some of the air carriers indicated opposition, and on June 11, 1959,. the 
investigation was dismissed with the conclusion that the objective could not be 
accomplished without additional statutory authority. The problem remains 
unsolved, 

Beginning in 1942, in its annual reports to Congress, the CAB requested power 
over rates and services in foreign air transportation and recommended that the 
governing statute be amended accordingly. In every year since that time with a 
single exception of 1944 when no specific statutory recommendations were sub- 
mitted, the Board has repeated this request for power over rates and services for 
an air transportation and has urged that such power is needed to effectuate the 
statutory objectives of the Federal Aviation Act. At the present time S. 1553 
and H.R. 7596 are pending before Congress and would accord the Board the 
authority which it seeks. 

In addition it might be possible for Congress to persuade the Department of 
Defense to recognize the reasonableness of rates in foreign air transportation 
established by the CAB even though that agency might not technically have 
authority to control such rates. In this connection, your attention is invited 
to recommendation No, 22 of the Department of Commerce as set forth in the 
March 1960 publication entitled “Federal Transportation Policy and Program,” 
which reads as follows: 

“Minimum rates for military traffic should not be below cost-related levels 
considered reasonable by the Civil Aeronautics Board (Secretary of Defense). 

“Apparently, the Department of Commerce believes that belew-cost rate levels 
can be eliminated by cooperation between the Department of Defense and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. We agree with the position of the Department of 
Commerce in this regard.” 

(hb) Legislation should be passed to make the part 45 operators ineligible for 
Government contracts. I attach as enclosure 4 some arguinents pointing up the 
unfairness in the part 45 operators participating in Government contract work. 

Granting to the CAB authority to set rates in the foreign field would be 
meaningless and, in fact, injurious if the part 45 operators are allowed to con- 
tinue in the Government contract field since the Board has no economic juris- 
diction over them. This means that all certificated carriers would be required 
to file tariffs 30 days in advance, while the part 45 Gperaters would not be re- 
quired to file anything. The part 45 operators would be in a position to examine 
the filed tariffs of the certificnted carriers and secure the contract by bidding 
a penny below the bids of the certificated carriers filed in accordance with 
their tariffs. 

I am informed that the Government, including the military, will not contract 
with surface carriers for the carriage of freight or passengers unless such 
surface carriers are subject to the economic control of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. I do not understand why the Government refuses to con- 
tract with surface carriers, Who are not subject to economic control; and daily 
contracts with part 45 air carriers, which are subject to no more economic 
control. 

(c) In the field of Gomestic transportation, which uses many oversea cap- 
able aircraft, the Senate Appropriations Committee has for several years urged 
the military services to economize in the wasteful use of first-class air travel 
at approximately 6 cents a mile, and use more aircoach travel at approximately 
4.5 cents, and more group travel at approximately 3 cents per mile. This would 
save significant sums of Government money and improve our capability for 
serving in national emergencies. 

In this connection I should like to quote from the Senate Appropriations om- 
mittee’s report of last year on the 1960 defense appropriations bill: 

“In regard to domestic air travel, the committee bas studied alarming evi- 
dence that the Department of Defense and the three services are indulging in 
unjustified expenditures to purchase air transportation (first class) for military 
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personnel that is both more luxurious and costly than the type of air travel 
which is customarily used by the traveling public (aircoach). In fiscal 1958, 
the Department of Defense purchased first-class travel within continental United 
States for 850,000 military passengers, as opposed to only 131,000 by aircoach 
(economy class) and 194,000 by charter. The Department of Defense should 
immediately institute the policy of utilizing economy class or charter service 
for all personnel, with exceptions only where justified.” 

Now, we have tried to find out just what has been done to follow the very 
sound suggestion of this and other congressional committees in this regard. 

Clearly, there has been not the slightest attempt to reduce the amount of 
first-class luxury air travel. Last year, according to the best information avail- 
able, first-class travel far from decreasing has increased 12.7 percent in number 
of passengers, 13.3 percent in dollar expenditures. At the same time there was 
an insignificant increase in charters and only a 5.7 percent increase in aireoach 
passengers, resulting in an 11.5-percent increase in dollar expenditures. From 
these figures, supplied by the DOD’s Office of Supply and Logistics, it would 
appear that the imbalance has worsened appreciably since last year. 

Presently, $100 million is programed for domestic transportation for all 
branches of the service. But only approximately $20 million is handled by the 
Military Traffic Management Agency (MTMA), because the services each con- 
tinue to purchase their own travel which usually results in expensive first- 
class luxury travel. Whereas, by a little conscientious planning, resulting from 
a strong policy established at the top, much of this could go by contract or 
charter at 3 cents per passenger-mile instead of 6 cents-plus. 

There are two ways in which you teach a boy to save. You either give him 
an unlimited allowance and admonish him to be thrifty, or you cut his allowance 
to the amount he actually needs. Until now, the Congress has followed for 
former practice giving to the services discretion as to how they would purchase 
their transportation, resulting in hundreds of thousands traveling by luxury 
first Class, on champagne flights, while the general public, those of us who must 
buy our own tickets, travel just as well in the forward part of the same air- 
craft, but without the liquor and canapes. 

We strongly urge that if the Defense Department cannot enforce better 
transportation management, either through MTMA and through it own direc- 
tives, that your committee recommend that the funds programed for domestic 
travel be reduced by $20 million, insisting that the military start traveling in 
the same style as the American public. Furthermore, this would compel the 
military to seriously plan and organize transportation as one would in a war, 
and not just run out and buy first-class tickets out of a virtually unlimited 
allowance. 

After all, in any emergency situation the present policy of buying luxury 
transportation would be immediately abandoned, yet the military are receiving 
little practical experience in how to organize, consolidate, and conserve. 

It is not the fault of MTMA that there is no more use of economical modes of 
travel. MTMA merely acts as the booking agent; it does not operate planes 
as does MATS nor does it control the travel funds. It must wait until the 
individual military services initiate arrangements to move certain personnel 
in groups. 

(d) Notwithstanding Alaska and Hawaii becoming States and notwith- 
standing the action in the Civil Aeronautics Board making travel between the 
mainland States and Alaska and Hawaii interstate air travel, MATS has ignored 
their own charter provisions prohibiting the carriage of passengers between 
States. Under their own estimates, they anticipate carrying 81,000 passengers 
between the mainland States and Alaska in calendar 1960 and 333,000 passengers 
between the mainland States and Hawaii either on their own aircraft or by 
MATS procured commercial airlift. Of the 330,000 passengers, between 50,000 
and 60,000 are estimated to originate or terminate at Hawaii with the remainder 
coming from or going to points in the Orient beyond Hawaii. We urge that this 
committee recommend that control over passengers, destined to or originating 
at Alaska and Hawaii be turned over to MTMA as is the case with traffic between 
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all other States. Passengers going beyond Alaska and Hawaii or orginating 
from points beyond Alaska or Hawaii are sufficient to support MATS operations 
ut a healthy level. 

(e) Lastly, we recommend an increase to $100 million in funds to be spent 
by MATS in fulfillment of its commercial requirements and a definition of the 
percentage of this share to be served by sinall business. We suggest 25 percent 
and believe this is pretty much in line with the percentage set aside for small 
business in other forms of procurement. 

As the committee is aware, Pan American, TWA, Northwest, and Seaboard & 
Western Airlines have been endeavoring to secure an agreement with the mili- 
tary services under which a considerable portion of the MATS commercial 
airlift would not be put out on contract for bids but would be channelized to 
them for carriage on their regular route services. We oppose this both in our 
own interest and in the national interest. I attach hereto, as enclosure 5, a 
series of arguments against this proposed deal. 

I want to thank the committee and will gladly answer any questions or 
provide any information and material which the committee deems helpful. 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington D.C., March 21, 1960. 
Mr. CLayron L. BURWELL, 
President, Independent Airlines Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. BuRWELL: I am impressed by the fine safety record made by your 
association’s member airlines, and I am grateful for the reassurance such an out- 
standing record gives to the fiving public. 

You have set an enviable goal for the rest of the industry. Your achieve- 
ment speaks well for rigid safety standards and careful adherence to the prin- 
ciples of air safety. 

My congratulations for 5 years, 3% million passengers, and 6 billion passenger- 
iniles of safe flying. 

Sincerely, 
(Signature) Pete, 
E. R. QuESADA, Administrator, 


ENCLOSURE 1 


FLEET COMPOSITION AND AIRLIFT POTENTIAL OF THE SUPPLEMENTAL AIR 








CARRIERS 
Type of aircraft Number of PAX Tons 
aircraft | 

1, DC-3 ‘ : a : i) 190 7.0 
2. C-45 {Q) 1,035 243.8 
3. DC-+4 21 1,610 | 144.0 
4. DC-#__. 4 21 1, 800 150. 0 
5. DC-7 11 1, O89 : 
#. Constellation 15 1, 348 40.0 
7. B-377 6 594 

Total , , . aie . = 123 7, 666 584.8 





Note.—The supplemental carriers can lift 7,600 persons at 1 time—or, 1,169,600 pounds of cargo at 1 
given time. 
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ENCLOSURE 2 
DOLLAR COST OF COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT PROCURED BY MATS 








| | 
Carrier Fiscal year 1955 | Fiseal year 1956 | Fiscal vear 1957 | Fiseal year 1958 

Slick Airways, Inc $301,882.77 | $4, 265,934.18 | $8, 459, 103. 91 $7,071, 815.19 
Overseas National Airways, Inc 534,210.68 |  3,016,079.03 2, 288, 717. 70 400, 437.16 
Flying Tiger Line, Inc 1, 534, 918. 45 3, 023, 673. 39 6, 589, 140. 70 19, 033, YSY. 14 
California Eastern Aviation, Inc 829, 420. 36 4, 478, 186. 50 4, 687, 054. 43 ‘ 5 
Capital Airways, Inc 159, 927. 85 496, 243.71 1, 964, 443. 70 
Seaboard and Western Airlines, Inc 426, 788. 50 10, 117, 491. 65 10, 256, 172. 4 
Trans Carribean Airways, Inc 192, S07. 39 728, 2 879, 337. 34 
Twentieth Century Airlines, Inc 224, 484. 50 3,4 259, 435, 26 
U.S. Overseas Airlines, Inc 446, 262. 10 1 572, 412.5 
Pan American World Aireays, Inc 235, 847. 54 3 3, 204, 216. 37 
Transocean Airlines, Inc 432, 552. 91 1, 222 2, 709, 143. 22 
Viking Airlines, Inc 173, 494. 70 ] 0 
Peninsular Air Transport 149, 067. 53 2 0 
Trans World Airlines, Inc 0 513, 577. 26 
Resort Airlines, Inc 0 3, 1, S10, 321. 80 
Great Lakes Airlines, Inc 0 2, 13 782, 598. 02 0 
Los Angeles Air Service 0 101, 423. 76 0 
Northwest Airlines, Inc 0 461, 186. 71 79, 902, 33 
Central Air Transport, Ink 0 148, 428. SS 188, 536, 79 
CAT, In 0 110, 129. 80 0 
World Airways, Inc 0 0 1, 369, 153. 30 2, 347, 054. 68 
Pacifie Northern Airlines . . 0 0 11, 250, 00 64, 672.18 
General Airways, In 0 31, 065. 75 54, 761. 45 50, 691, 91 
United Airlines, Inc 0 99, 761. 20 4 840. 62 0 
California Hawaiian Airlines. 0 0 0 276, 200. 50 
Meteor Air Transport, Inc_-- < 0 360, 472. 76 170, 076, 32 0 
Alaska Airlines. . , 0 0 0 4, 107. 34 
Atlantic Area (common carrier). » 0 0 0 22, 500. 00 

cy)  — ee oS as 5, 641, 665, 28 $2, 916, 848.13 49, 746, 935. 51 56, 785, O90. 80 


rHE SUPPLEMENTAL PIONEERS OF THE MILITARY CONTRACT MARKET 





Total, all carriers 5, 641, 665. 28 42,916, 848. 13 19, 746, 935. 51 56, 785, 090. 80 
Total for carriers qualifying as small 
DuUSINeSS 
Percent 63.2 } } 32.7 21.9 
Dollar amount million 3.5 19.5 16.3 12.4 
Total for all pioneers (nonschedules or 
former nonschedules) as distinct from 
old line route carriers 
Percent 95.8 RSS 87.4 89,2 
Dollar amount million 5.4 38. | 43.5 50.7 
Total for carriers who were supplemen- 
tal during the procurement years in 
quest i 
Percent 55.7 58.9 15.6 32.8 
Dollar amount million 3.1 5. 3 22.7 i8. 6 


MEMORANDUM ON Part 45 OPERATORS 


The problem of the participation of part 45 operators in Government con- 
tract services had its origin in 1953 when the Civil Aeronautics Board ruled 
that Government contracts were private carriage when performed by a part 45 
operator, but were common carriage when performed by a common carrier. 
This rather strange ruling had the practical effect of giving part 45 operators 
(which by definition are private carriers for hire) an overwhelming advantage 
over Common carriers in bidding on Government contracts. Through the years 
the problem has been intensified because of the decrease in military contract 
rates and the increasing competition among all carriers bidding on such con- 
tracts. 

The part 45 operators are not required to comply with any of the provisions 
of title IV of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 which sets forth the economic 
regulations applicable to all common carriers. Specifically, these requirements 
are as follows: 

Section 401(a). This section requires, among other things, that any person 
desiring to operate as a common carrier must obtain a certificate from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. In order to obtain such a certificate the applicant must 
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prove, after notice and hearing, that it is “fit, willing, and able to perform such 
transportation properly” and to conform to the provisions of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act and the rules, regulations, and requirements of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board issued thereunder. Part 45 operators are not required to make any such 
showing. 

Section 401(k). This section requires all common carriers to maintain rates 
of compensation, maximum hours, and other working conditions for its pilots 
and copilots in accordance with the provisions of Decision 83 of the National 
Labor Board. In addition, all common carriers by air are subject to the re- 
quirements of the Railway Labor Act. Since part 45 operators do not have to 
comply with such provisions they obviously have a tremendous advantage over 
common carriers in bidding on Government contracts. 

Section 403. This section requires all Common carriers to file and publish 
tariff schedules and to observe such tariffs. The section prevents rebating, free 
and reduced rate transportation, etc. No common carrier can change its tariff 
upon less than 30 days’ notice and then only in accordance with the regulations 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. Since common carriers publish tariffs and part 
1 operators do not, the part 45 operators can constantly review and analyze 
the rates of the common carriers, whereas Common carriers can never know 
What rates might reasonably be charged by the part 45 operators. 

Section 404(a). This section requires certificated carriers to provide safe and 
adequate service in accordance with the terms of their certificates. The part 45 
operators have no such obligation. 

Section 404(b). This section prevents any common carrier from giving any 
preference or advantage to any particular person, locality, or description of 
traffic. The part 45 operators are free from this requirement. 

There are numerous other provisions of title IV all of which apply to common 
carriers but do not apply to part 45 operators. For example, under section 407 
all common carriers must file periodic financial reports with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board which disclose every aspect of their operations in the most 
minute detail. By analyzing these reports a part 45 operator can readily 
determine the precise financial status and operating costs of its Common carrier 
competitor for a Government contract. On the other hand, the common carrier 
has no means of determining the tinancial status of any part 45 operator. 

The elimination of part 45 operators from participating in the appropriation 
of section 631 certainly will not stifle competition for airlift contracts. There 
are 56 scheduled certificated carriers plus about 26 supplemental air carriers 
who would be eligible to bid on all contracts awarded pursuant to section 631. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that any list of part 45 operators obtained 
from the Federal Aviation Agency or otherwise would not in itself reflect the 
economic importance of this segment of the aviation industry. Many part 45 
companies are simply fronts for common carriers who recognize that they cannot 
compete with the part 45 operators for the reasons set forth above. Actually 
the only bona fide part 45 operator of any economic significance is Twentieth 
Century Airlines, Inc., a company which was formerly a common carrier, but 
whose authorization to operate as a common carrier was revoked by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for humerous wilfull and knowing violations of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. 


REASONS WHY THE CONTRACTUAL ARRANGEMENTS PROPOSED BY NORTHWEST, PAN 
AMERICAN, SEABOARD & WESTERN, AND TWA ARE Not IN THE BEST INTEREST 
OF NATIONAL SECURITY 


A. Supplemental air carriers such as Overseas National Airways, Inc., have 
consistently provided the Department of Defense with reliable, efficient, low-cost 
air transportation service and have given all-out support to the military effort 
during such critical emergencies as the Korean war, the Berlin crisis, ete. 
Many of these carriers depend to a substantial degree upon MATS business 
for their continued economic health. ONA, for example, was one of the most 
efficient and lowest cost operators during the entire period of the Korean war, 
providing services to MATS in the Pacific. ONA currently depends almost en- 
tirely upon its MATS business for sustaining operations throughout the winter 
season, 

B. The military passenger requirement has historically been greatest at the 
same time that there is a large commercial requirement, especially during the 
summer months over the trans-Atlantic route. If MATS relies on individually 
ticketed Common carriage service, it will find that it has lost or degraded the 
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capability to move its personnel during the time of the vear when it most desires 
to move them. 

C. The Air Force, and to a progressively greater extent the Army, have 
abandoned the personnel holding center method, and are now providing per- 
sonnel who are moving overseas with a definite flight time and date 60 days 
ahead of the date of movement. Under the contract service method, MATS is 
able to rely absolutely on scheduled contract service and on the full capacity of 
every aircraft being available to them. 

ID. Utilization of individually ticketed service for moving large numbers of 
military personnel will result in fewer aircraft being available to the military. 
Thus, the mobilization base would shrink and there would be less expansion 
capability in time of limited or all-out emergency. 

E. The utilization by MATS of the individually ticketed method would inevi- 
tably result in a large increase in transportation cost to the Government. Even 
if discounts are offered initially which would make individually ticketed service 
fairly competitive with contract and charter service, these speciai prices to the 
military will rise and the discounts will shrink as soon as supplemental air car- 
riers such as ONA are driven out of business. 

F. From the standpoint of national security, the present method of obtaining 
contract service insures the full-time availability in peace or limited emergency 
of the commercial carrier equipment that is under contract to MATS. This 
equipment can be shifted to operate between any point the military desires by 
a simple amendment to the contract. The equipment of commercial air carriers 
in individually ticketed service cannot be shifted, but must service the points on 
the carriers’ routes. Therefore, the use of such service would not fulfill the 
military requirement as does the contract service. 


Mr. Burweti. Thank you very much for your attention. 

Mr. Rivers. I am going to take your statement home, too. I want 
to read it further. 

Mr. Becker. I will take mine with me, too. 

Mr. Rivers. There will be a meeting Monday. I am not positive 
I will be here, but the committee will meet Monday. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. I offer for the record, Mr. Chairman, the statement of 
Mr. Gordon M. Bain, vice president of Northwest Airlines, Inc. He 
has requested that since he is unable to attend as a witness, that his 
statement be included in the record. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


TESTIMONY OF GORDON M. BAIN, VICE PRESIDENT, NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC. 


My name is Gordon M. Bain and I am vice president of Northwest Airlines, 
Inc. 

Northwest Airlines, as you may know, pioneered and for over 12 years has 
operated the North-Pacific route between the United States and Japan, Korea, 
Okinawa, Taiwan, and the Philippines. We currently operate 12 round trips per 
week between the United States and the Orient, of which 7 are passenger flights 
and 5 are coach-freighter flights. We operate a dependable regularly scheduled 
fixed route service and like other U.S. flag international certificated carriers, we 
have been specifically authorized by the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Presi- 
dent to serve the present and future needs of the U.S. domestic and foreign com- 
merce, the postal service, and the national defense. 

We have a substantial amount of capacity which could be used to serve the 
national defense—in a manner recently approved by the President and set forth 
by the Department of Defense: namely, to carry the MATS regularly scheduled 
fixed route traffic moving between the areas we are certificated to serve. This 
capability can be substantially increased depending upon the availability of 
traffic. 

We have repeatedly offered our services to the Air Force and MATS. We 
have, along with other U.S. flag certificated international carriers, offered to 
provide the Department of Defense with dependable air transportation, at fair, 
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reasonable, and predictable rates in peacetime as well as expanded capacity dur- 
ing emergencies. In short, we have to the best of our knowledge met the 
publicly stated criteria set forth by the Department of Defense. 

We have received no response. In fact, over the past few years the amount 
of military traffic offered to Northwest on its regularly scheduled certificated 
service has declined. For example, during 1958 Northwest carried over 900 
westbound trans-Pacific military passengers moving on Government transpor- 
tation requests, while during 1959 this number declined to less than 300 (less 
than one passenger a day). 

The volume of traffic carried by MATS or handled by MATS outside of the 
U.S. certificated international air transport system can be appreciated by the 
fact that MATS traffic amounts to 70 percent of all trans-Pacific passengers. In 
the case of cargo, it is even greater. 

We have offered to implement the President’s approved program. In other 
words, we have been responsive to the President’s and Defense Department’s 
policies and programs. We have not seen any similar responsive actions on 
the part of the Air Force and specifically, MATS. 

We believe that steps should be taken immediately to implement a firm pro- 
gram of increased carriage of MATS routine channel traffic on the regular serv- 
ices of certificated carriers. This will provide expanded capability for both 
peacetime and emergency national defense airlift on a sound basis. It will also 
insure development of a strong scheduled airline industry to meet the other 
objectives of the U.S. Government in foreign and overseas air transportation. 

(Whereupon, at 1:40 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 


vene at 10 a.m., Monday, April 4, 1960.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL MILrrary AIRLIFT, 
Washington, D.C., Monday, April 4, 1960. 

The special subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Melvin Price 
presiding. 

Mr. Price. The committee will be in order. 

The chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. Rivers, is detained on 
official business, and I will fill in this morning as chairman of the spe- 
cial subcommittee to study the adequacies or inadequacies of the na- 
tional airlift. This is a continuation of that hearing. 

The first witness this morning will be, if he is present, Mr. Russell 
B. Adams, executive vice president, Pan American World Airways. 

Is Mr. Adams present ? 

{No response. | 

Mr. Price. Is any representative of Pan American World Airways 
present ¢ 

If not, the Chair will call the next witness, Mr. Raymond A. Norden, 
president, Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc. 

Mr. Norden, will you come around, please, and take the witness 
stand. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Norpen. Mr. Chairman and members of this subcommittee, my 
name is Raymond A. Norden. I am president of Seaboard & Western 
Airlines. I am honored at the opportunity to testify before this im- 
portant committee with respect to the place of civil air carriers in the 
national defense. 

At the outset, let me state that I well recognize the genuine concern 
of this committee with the present posture of the Nation’s total airlift 
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‘apability as measured in terms of its effectiveness as an instrument 
of national defense. 

Seaboard & Western Airlines is the only certificated scheduled all- 
‘argo airline operating between the United States and Europe over the 
North Atlantic. Our fleet has grown from two DC—4’s in 1947 to eight 
L-1049H’s and three DC—4’s all-cargo aircraft at the present time. All 
are assigned to the CRAF program through fiscal 1962. Our company 
has also ordered five jetprop CL-44’s long-range, all-cargo aircraft. 
These are the first swing-tail freighters to be placed in production, 
They will be placed in operation on our transatlantic routes next year. 
They have been assigned to CRAF fleet, effective July 1, 1961. 

Despite competition from 2 U.S.-flag and 12 foreign-flag carriers, 
Seaboard flies more tonnage across the North Atlantic in all-cargo 
aircraft than any other commercial airline. 

Throughout our company’s relatively short history, Seaboard’s 
responsiveness to global national defense requirements has been quick 
and unqualified. Our flight crews and aircraft have flown alongside 
those of MATS in the corridor between Frankfurt and Berlin during 
the Russian blockade, in transatlantic support of Operations Vittles 
and on the Great Circle and mid-Pacifie routes to Tokyo during the 
Korean conflict. During politically sensitive times in recent years 
they have flown missions for the Defense Department to Formosa, 
Indochina, and Iraq. Seaboard has flown rockets and other ammuni- 
tion, aircraft engines, blood plasma, fighter pilots, and wounded in 
litters. Our company and our personnel have never refused to per- 
form any support of military operations which have been requested. 

On June 30, 1948, within 24 hours after an Air Force request for 
airlift, two Seaboard all-cargo DC—4’s took off from Westover Air 
Force Base for Frankfurt, Germany, with required loads of spare 
parts. The same day MATS aircraft started flying transatlantic 
logistic support from Westover to Frankfurt. During the ensuing 
6 months Seaboard flew 106 cargo flights and 54 passenger flights 
across the Atlantic in support of military operations. 

On July 3, 1950, a Seaboard DCH, after a flight from New York, 
positioning flight personnel, maintenance crews, and spare parts at 
Travis Air Force Base, Calif. took off for Seattle. There the aircraft 
picked up a load of 56 military personnel, most fighter pilots, and 
departed for Tokyo to inaugurate the Pacific airlift. A second air- 
craft departed Seattle the next day, and additional aircraft followed. 

In 44 months of Pacific airlift operations, on the same routes flown 
by MATS, Seaboard made 2,500 transpacifié flights totaling 17 mil- 
lion aircraft miles. It airlifted 23 million pounds of military sup- 
plies and mail and 34,000 passengers. 

For its performance on the Atlantic and the Pacific, Seaboard 
received letters of commendation from the Air Force and MATS. 
Copies of these letters are made a part of this presentation and I ask 
that they be made a part of the record of these hearings. 

Mr. Price. Without objection, they will be made a part of the 
record. 
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(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE U.S. AIR FORCE, 
Washington, September 22, 1948. 
Mr. Ray NoRDEN, 
President, Scaboard & Western Airlines, Ine., 
New York, N.Y. 

DeAR Mr. Norden: I should like to take this opportunity to convey the grati- 
tude of the Air Force for the cooperative attitude of your organization in con- 
nection with the MATS Auxiliary program which has been instrumental in 
furnishing much needed air support from the United States to Germany in order 
that Operation Vittles might continue. 

When this requirement for additional support first developed in late June of 
this year, your ability to offer service in meeting the emergency movement of 
C54 engines to Europe was most gratifying. Since that time your organization 
has met scheduled commitments very efficiently and has maintained excellent 
relationships at Westover Air Force Base and Frankfurt Air Base in Germany. 
In performing approximately 56 flights in support of this exceedingly important 
operation, your airline has been of genuine service to the Military Establishment. 

Please be again assured of our gratitude for your alertness, availability, and 
spirit of cooperation, as well as our continued desire to avail ourselves of your 
service at such time as conditions may warrant the purchase of additional 
conimercial lift in the Atlantic area, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. E. FARTHING, 
Brigadier General, USAF, Chief, Transportation Division, D/MSS Office, 
Deputy Chicf of Staff, Materiel. 


LIFADQUARTERS, MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE, 
ANDREWS AIR FORCE BASE, 
Washington, D.C., August 9, 1950, 
Mr. RAYMOND A, NORDEN, 
President, Scahoard & Western Airlines, Ine., 
Vew York, N.Y. 

DEAR Mr. NordDEN: Operational reports of the Military Air Transport Service 
reveal that a Seaboard & Western Airlines DC—4, which departed Fairfield- 
Suisun Air Force Base on July 3, 1950, was the first commercial airplane to take 
off in the contract airlift across the Pacific to Japan. We note that history has 
repeated itself, since another Seaboard DC—4 made the first commercial flight 
from Westover Field to Frankfurt, Germany, in support of “Operation Vittles” 
on June 30, 1948, 

We in MATS appreciate the support of all of the airlines involved in the 
Pacific airlift. Please accept the congratulations of the Military Air Transport 
Service for the prompt manner in which your company initiated operations in 
support of this emergency. 

Sincerely, 
CARLTON J. MARTIN, 
Colonel, USAF, Chief, Civil Air Division. 


Mr. Norpen. National Transportation Policy of long standing 
recognizes the vital significance to the national defense of a strong, 
economically sound transport industry. This has been set forth by 
the Congress in the Transportation Act of 1940 and in the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958. It has been reiterated in President Eisenhower's 
civil air policy of 1954, in the Hoover Commission report of 1955 and 
most recently in the Federal transportation policy and program sub- 
mitted to the Congress just 2 weeks ago: 
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Clearly stated is the requirement for the Government to support 
the common carrier system, to avoid abuses in its procurement prac- 
tices, and to encourage the growth and development of the air trans- 
portation industry. 

In 1955, under authority contained in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, the Civil Aeronautics Board, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, 1 awarded Seaboard & Western a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity to operate a scheduled all-cargo service between the 
United States and point in Western Europe. In this case the De- 
partment of Defense position was that the national defense required 
the cetrification of an all-cargo air carrier on this route. In award- 
ing the certificate the CAB and the President found Seaboard’s all- 
cargo service was required in the interest of “domestic and foreign 
commerce, the postal service, and national defense.” 

In the face of the positive determinations of the Congress and the 
administration, the lack of implementation of these polici ies defies 
understanding. ‘This is underscored by the words of Gen. Laurence 
S. Kuter, the first commander of MA TS, written in Aero Digest maga- 
zine, August 1949: 


Unless the Government, in peacetime, is to finance a military fleet adequate 
to meet a possible war emergency—at fantastic expense to the taxpayer—or 
actually takes over as a Government enterprise the operation of civil airlines— 
a concept foreign to our free-enterprise system—the commercial air carriers 
must operate and maintain the reserve transport fleet required in the interests 
of our national security. 

Despite both law and national transportation policy and the recog- 
nition of the wisdom thereof by MATS in earlier days, over the years, 
ton-miles of cargo carried by MATS have mushroomed from 384 mil- 
lion in 1954, to 771 million in 1957 and over 1 billion in 1959. The 
most dramatic increases in MATS cargo tonnage have occurred since 
Seaboard was certificated. 

To be quite specific and to illustrate the magnitude of the Govern- 
ment air cargo traffic moving between points on Seaboard’s certificated 
routes and which has been reserved by MATS unto itself, the planned 
military air cargo requirements during fiscal 1960 are 37,044 tons. 
MATS own traffic report for the last 6 months of calendar 1959 shows 
they carried, channel, fixed route, traffic of 20,135 tons to and from 
Europe over the North Atlantic. 

The committee may be interested in the volume of annual cargo 
traffic which is transported in MATS scheduled international air serv- 
ices. The following table sets this forth in relation to the total inter- 
national air cargo traffic of the free world : 


The free world’s total international air cargo traffic 














Percent Ton-miles 
MATS military aircraft _- as ; : ; xf 53 | 1,070, 204, 000 
MATS “commercial augmentation” a a ' - 4 70, 750, 000 
Total handled by MATS. _____------ Jeoiatate .. Pane 57 1, 140, 954, 000 
U.S.-flag airlines bao. Fane ahag wn pe fp al OE MS 7 135, 865, 000 
Foreign- I S00 Oe Se ke ok Sa dik nec bb wake ptintn wil 36 733, 475, 000 
Grand total aide eee sree Wadiddaed ddsasccadl ducal +100 | 2,010, 294, 000 
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That amounts to over 2 million ton-miles. 

MATS carried 53 percent. MATS’ commercial augmentation 
amounted to 4 percent. 

The U.S.-flag airlines carried 7 percent of the total and the foreign- 
flag airlines combined carried 36 percentofthetotal 
Procurement practices of MATS with respect to civil airlift con- 
travene national transportation policy as well as civil air policy. 
These practices have been criticized by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Department of Defense itself and, I understand, by some of the 
members of this committee. ; 

It has been alleged at. various times that MATS is required by 
law to procure civil air transportation through the practice of adver- 
tised competitive bidding as distinguished from procurement of com- 
mon carrier services. 

The fact is that MATS has the authority now to procure common 
carriage air transportation services. This specific point was sub- 
mitted to the Comptroller General by the honorable chairman of the 
Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Government 

> . , oe : Y x 
Operations of the House of Representatives. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral in reply to the inquiry resolved in his letter No. B-136298, dated 
July 24, 1958, that MATS need not advertise for competitive bids 
where transportation “services required can be procured from any 
common ¢arrier lawfully operating in the territory where such serv- 
ices are to be performed.” 

A copy of this letter is made a part of this presentation and T ask 
that it be made a part of the record of these hearings. 

Mr. Price. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 24, 1958. 
B-136298 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives. 

DreAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is made to your letter dated May 27, 
1958, requesting advice relative to the statutory authority under which the 
Military Sea Transportation Service negotiates contracts for the services of 
privately owned vessels, and further requesting our opinion as to whether 
similar authority exists under which the Department of the Air Force may 
negotiate contracts for airlift and related services with civil air carriers which 
are enrolled in the Civilian Reserve Air Fleet. 

Your letter indicates that your inquiry is prompted by proposals, advanced 
by witnesses at hearings before your subcommittee during January and Feb- 
ruary 1958, that the Department of Defense “exercise” a portion of CRAF by 
negotiating contracts for the services of such carriers, and by the fact that 
representatives of the Department of the Air Force were doubtful as to whether 
authority existed for such procurement and advised the subcommittee it would 
be necessary to obtain our opinion on this question. 

With respect to the procurement procedures followed by MSTS, the negotia- 
tion of contracts for ocean transportation over trade routes not covered by 
common carriers and for the operation of Government-owned vessels by com- 
mercial firms is based upon the authorization contained in 10 U.S.C. 2304(a) (10). 
which provides for an exception to the requirement that bids be solicited by 
advertisement where competition is not practicable. This statute has been 
implemented by the provisions of section 3—210.2 (xi) of the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation. which sets out the determination of the Secretary of 
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Defense that it is impracticable to obtain competition “when the contemplated 
procurement is for commercial ocean or air transportation, including time char- 
ters, space charters, and voyage charters over trade routes not covered by com- 
mon carriers—and including services for the operation of Government-owned 
vessels or aircraft.” As distinguished from such operations, the negotiated 
procurement of ocean transportation services by common carrier is based upon 
the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 2304(a) (17), which refers to procurements on which 
negotiation is otherwise authorized by law, and upon 49 U.S.C. 65(a) which 
exempts the procurement of transportation services from the advertising re- 
quirements of 41 U.S.C. 5 when the services required can be procured from any 
common earrier lawfully operating in the territory where such services are to 
be performed. 

With respect to the transportation services outlined above which are pro- 
cured on a negotiated basis under the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 2804(a) (10), it 
should be noted that the word “competition” as used therein is properly to be 
interpreted as meaning “full and free competition,” and where limited com- 
petition is practicable, negotiation with a representative number of available 
suppliers on a competitive basis would still be required. In consonance with 
such interpretation the Commander, Military Sea Transportation Service, has 
advised as follows: 

“It must be emphasized, however, that notwithstanding the fact that MSTS 
procurement of transportation and vessel operating services are technically 
considered as ‘negotiated,’ does this not imply that such negotiation is without 
competition. Where and to the extent competition can be developed it is insisted 
upon, and requests for offers to be the subject of negotiation are invariably 
given the broadest possible distribution. Awards are made to the lowest re- 
sponsible offeror, price, service, schedule, and other factors considered. 

“Certain statutes relating specifically to ocean transportation comprise a 
‘frame of reference’ within which ocean transportation is procured by MSTS. 
For instance, the Shipping Act of 1916, as amended (46 U.S.C. 801 et seq.) per- 
mits ocean shipping companies acting as a group to enter into what is known 
as conference agreements regarding rates applicable to their common routes. 
These agreements and the agreed uniform tariffs when filed with the Federal 
Maritime Board are binding on the parties. As a result MSTS usually finds 
itself in a position of negotiating with a representative of all American flag 
berth line carriers operating in a given route although a separate contract is 
entered into later with each carrier at uniform rates. Cargo is then allocated 
among the American flag members of the conference on the basis of the relative 
number of sailings offered by each. Little competition is possible in these cir- 
cumstances other than that inherent in the natural desire of the members of 
the conference to carry the cargo, much of which might otherwise be carried 
by time or voyage chartered vessels or nucleus vessels. 

“Further, there are some protections to the Government in procuring oceap 
transportation. In 1904 the Congress by statute (10 U.S.C. 2631, Armed Forces) 
provided that only American fiag vessels should be used for the carriage by sea 
of supplies ‘bought for’ the military departments. By the same statute the Con- 
gress required that the rates charged must be (1) not ‘excessive or otherwise 
unreasonable’ and (2) ‘not higher than the charges made for transporting like 
zoods for private persons.” The Attorney General ruled in 26 Op. Atty. Gen. 
116 (1907) that this statute granted a preference to American flag vessels and 
that in order to claim such preference the vessel must establish it bas met 
the two conditions set up by the Congress. Rate structures are negotiated to 
reasonably insure both the Government and the carriers that these conditions 
ure met.” 

While certain of the statutes and regulations cited above are applicable only 
to water carriers, the basic authority upon which MSTS relies, as set out in 
10 U.S.C, 2304 and 49 U.S.C. 65(a), appears to be equally applicable to the 
procurement of air transportation and, assuming that contracts so negotiated 
would comply with applicable regulations of the Civil Aeronautics Board. it 
is our opinion that the authority relied upon by MSTS would also be available 
to the Military Air Transport Service. 

Additionally, 10 U.S.C. 2304(a) (16) provides that the head of an agency 
may negotiate contracts if he determines it is in the interest of national defense 
to have a supplier available for furnishing property or services in case of a 
national emergency, or if the interest of industrial mobilization in cases of such 
an emergency would otherwise be subserved. Illustrative examples of circum- 
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stances in which this authority is to be used are set out in section 3-216 of the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulations and include situations in which the 
Secretary of a military department determines negotiation is necessary to keep 
vital facilities or suppliers in business, or to make them available in the event 
of national emergency. We understand the purpose of the civilian reserve air 
fleet program is to assure the availability of adequate civil air transport in 
the event of an emergency and it Would therefore appear that the provisions of 
10 U.S.C. 2304(a) (16) could properly be invoked to that end. However, the 
question of whether the needs of participating members of the civilian reserve 
air fleet are sufficiently acute to satisfy the limitations and prerequisites set out 
in section 3-216.3 of the Armed Services Procurement Regulations would appear 
to be entirely within the discretion of the procuring agency. We therefore ex- 
press no opinion as to the advisability or desirability of exercising such authority 
at the present tme. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. Norpen. MATS has recommended continuation of its quest ion- 
able procurement practices. Let us look at the record to see how 
worth while these methods have been and whether they are in reality 
less or more costly to the national defense. 

During the past 5 years MATS has spent approximately $300 million 
for international, oversea, and Alaskan air transportation. These 
nome procured point to point transportation and 8 more. No 

lew cargo equipment has been developed or ordered as a result of 
ML ATS procurement policies. This admission came dined from 
MATS at recent testimony before the Senate Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee. lronically, MATS has stated that civil air carriers 
should modernize their fleets if national defense objectives are to be 
achieved. 

The $300 million expenditure has nothing to show for it. Hence, 
in reality it was quite costly when compared to the value received. 
On the other hand, during this same period the publie use of the 
certificated air transport system has resulted in new and more pro- 
ductive aircraft being developed, purchased, and operated. With 
respect to air cargo aircraft of which there exists a critical deficiency, 
a small number of new long-range, jet-prop aircraft have been ordered 
for delivery next vear. This has been accomplished not because of 
MATS polici ies but rather despite MATS policies. Investment of 
private capital in the procurement of new, modern all-cargo aircraft 
could be substantially greater with a revision of MATS procurement 
practices to use common carriage services in line with the national 
transportation policy. 

As long as they are permitted to continue, the present MATS pro- 
curement practices will inhibic the development and expansion of our 
Nation’s certificated air cargo industry, an industry whose strength is 
deemed by Government to be in the interest of national defense. 

Much has been said before this and other committees of Congress 
with respect to the peacetime level of aircraft utilization which is 
necessary for MATS to be instantly responsive to its wartime hard- 
core requirements. A committee, appointed by the Secretary of the 
Air Force to advise with regard to implementing the president: ally 
approved courses of action contained in the Department of Defense 
report on MATS, put this question to a group of expert airline opera- 
tions executives. The group was composed of men with long expe- 
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rience, training, and knowledge in long-range, transoceanic operations, 
similar to those conducted by MATS. 

They were asked, based on their experience, how they would handle 
an air transport requirement to have a fleet of aircraft immediately 
ready to surge without advance notice to a 9-hour daily utilization rate 
and to maintain that rate for 30 consecutive days. 

Consideration of this question divides itself into three elements: 
(1) Air crew proficiency, (2) aircraft readiness, and (3) ground crew 
proficiency. 

With respect to air crew proficiency, it is the considered judgment 
of persons eminently qualified that 120 flying hours per year per flight 
crew member is completely adequate to retain required proficiency in 
the most complicated equipment the crews may be reauired to fly. 
Nine hours per day per aircraft for 30 days would require 270 hours 
per aircraft during the surge period. This requirement is more than 
adequately met by having a ratio of three flight crews per aircraft. 
This produces a requirement for proficiency training of 360 hours per 
year per aircraft, or a utilization rate of 1 hour per day per aircraft. 

Fleet utilization to insure immediate expansion in terms of aircraft 
readiness is practically zero. Properly planned maintenance, periodic 
ground checks to keep the aircraft operational, and instantly flyable, 
is all that is required. 

Ground crew proficiency insofar as it affects desired surge utiliza- 
tion, relates directly to the state of aircraft readiness. Here we come 
to the matter of planning the nature and scope of the aircraft main- 
tenance program, tailored specifically for the hard-core military mis- 
sion involving instant readiness, as contrasted to the nature and scope 
of an aircraft maintenance program which would be required for 
operating scheduled airline service on a global basis day in and day 
out. 

There is no question but that staffing and planning required for 
the hard-core military mission would be quite different. If main- 
tenance capability were limited to that required to sustain a 9-hour 
utilization rate for a 30-day period staffing would be required for only 
such services as simple turnaround inspection and essential main- 
tenance such as changing of components that have prematurely failed 
and correction of maintenance discrepancies reported by the aircrews. 
Hence, the entire concept, scope, and nature of maintenance would be 
directed toward the MATS hard core wartime mission. The amount 
of training which would be required of maintenance personnel to main- 
tain their proficiency can be achieved within the flight time utiliza- 
tion generated by the requirement of 1 hour per day to maintain air 
crew proficiency. 

The foregoing addresses itself solely to the daily utilization require- 
ment imposed by the necessary training of MATS. Based on the 
MATS present fleet of approximately 450 transport aircraft the 1 hour 
daily utilization generates about 162,000 flying hours annually. It 
is recognized that a requirement exists for MATS to train in unison 
with the combat. forces it has to support and serve during emergency 
or war, such as the Strategic Army Corps, SAC, TAC, ete. Within 
the framework of flying 162,000 hours annually there is generated 
some incidental capability to afford simultaneous exercise and train- 
ing of these combat forces. Should, however, the peacetime exercise 
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and training .of the other military combat forces require additional 
use of the MATS fleet, then the peacetime utilization rate per day of 
the MATS fleet should be increased ac cordingly. 

Stated simply, the defined wartime mission of MATS dictates both 
the airlift capability in training for the hard-core wartime mission. 
The peacetime utilization rate per se is not in itself indicative of 
MATS ability to instantly and fully perform its hard-core mission. 
Training and practice devoted to daslalinn the hard-core mission is 
the real test. In earlier years MATS and the Air Force have testified 
that the civil airlines are not capable of instant response to military 
needs because their aircraft and crews are operating on the farflung 
routes of the world. It has been stated by Assistant Air Force Secre- 
tary Dudley Sharp that the airlines could not meet a 48-hour alert 
unless they stood by and did nothing else, in which case they would 
not be airlines. 

This clearly points up that the basis of a true partnership between 
MATS and civil airlines, in the interest of national defense, dictates 
that the airlines furnish to the fullest extent possible the necessary 
capacity as an augmentation of the “instantly available’ MATS fleet. 
No single organization can fulfill the two clearly and distinctly dif- 
ferent missions and remain uncompromised. If MATS is to continue 
in the future, as it has in the past, to operate on the farflung routes of 
the world, a scheduled airline service moving routine logistics sup- 
plies, it simply cannot meet the “instantly available” test. of its pri- 
mary mission. MATS cannot expect to improve its readiness status 
by duplicating the civil airlines’ operations in order to justify a 5-hour 
daily utilization of its fleet. Consideration should be given to whether 
the 5-hour daily utilization has been developed on ‘the basis of the 
technical requirements or as a simple policy decision without precise 
relation to its hard-core wartime mission. If the latter, then there may 
be available a substantial excess of total flying time leading to the 
age-old argument of achieving economy by carrying the logistic pipe- 
line ¢ argo over the certificated international routes as an incidental 
byproduct of a MATS training requirement. In reality, this results 
in a higher cost to the taxpayers than is necessary to train for its 
hard-core wartime mission. 

Furthermore, the unnecessary exercise of the MATS fleet in sched- 
uled fixed route operations dissipates valuable aircraft and engine 
flight time and flight time of the crews, which necessarily should be 

carefully husbanded for instant availability in emergency or war. 
i addition, there results a quantitative increase in the number of 

“argo aircr: aft required in the MATS fleet. The quantitative increase 
so required is one that can be supplied by the certificated air carriers. 
Denial of access to the military cargo traffic which moves over the 
routes of the certificated air carriers has effectively prevented the civil 
carriers from acquiring new modern long-range cargo aircraft. As 
stated earlier, this denial of cargo traffic is not in consonance with the 
established policies of Government which have long recognized the 

value to the national defense of a strong international air cargo 
industry. 

The Government will benefit from the transfer of air cargo traffic 
to the common carriers on their routes. National defense require- 
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ments for an expanded civil fleet of modern cargo aircraft will be 
met through private enterprise rather than Government enterprise. 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to add one or two more comments. 
Apropos of my closing remarks that industry—civil air carriers— 
could and would supply modern long-range all-cargo aircraft, L would 
like to comment that in response to certain policy pronouncements 
made approximately a year ago, in June 1959, Seaboard submitted a 
rather detailed proposal to the Department of Defense and to the Air 
Foree. I would like to make reference to that at this time, and ask 
that a copy of this plan which has been received officially in the De- 
partment of Defense be made a part of this record. 
Mr. Price. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 


A PLAN FOR THE CARRIAGE OF ROUTINE OVERSEAS LOGISTIC PIPELINE CARGO TRAFFIC 
(ATLANTIC AREA) AND FOR INSTANT EXPANSION IN PERIODS OF EMERGENCY 


Seaboard & Western Airlines, Ine., is a scheduled certificated all-cargo air 
carrier operating transatlantic services between the U.S. terminals of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore on the one hand and 1S cities in Western 
Europe on the other; and, by special authority of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
concurred in by the Department of Defense to operate scheduled services between 
Dover Air Force Base, MeGuire Air Force Base, and Chateauroux Air Force 
Base. Similar authority is expected shortly to serve Mildenhall Air Force Base, 

In accordance with the progressive policies that have been announced, Sea- 
board & Western Airlines hereby makes the following offer of capacity available 
for movement of military traffic via the oversea air logistic pipeline: 

1. During fiscal vear 1960 Seaboard offers the following monthly capacity ona 
regularly scheduled basis for the carriage of Department of Defense cargo trattic 
between United States and Europe: 

July through October: 1,000 tons monthly eastbound and 1,000 tons monthly 
westbound : 

November through June: 1,250 tons monthly eastbound and 1,250 tons monthly 
westbound. 

This capacity constitutes almost 6O percent of total defense requirements 
for fiscal year 1960 from the United States to Mildenhall, Frankfurt, Chateau- 
roux, and Paris, and fulfills the entire forecasted cargo requirement from these 
same points to the United States. 

This available capacity is offered after appropriate allowance for carriage of 
Seaboard’s regular scheduled cargo traffic. 

Service would be provided specifically between Dover Air Force Base and 
McGuire Air Force Base and New York on the one hand, and Mildenhall, Frank- 
furt, Paris, and Chateauronx on the other. Service would be performed with 
Lockheed Super Constellation 1049-H aircraft, which are the fastest and most 
modern heavy-lift aircraft now in commercial service. 

2. Rates for carriage charged will be pursuant to tariffs on file and approved 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. Such especially promulgated rates are “mili- 
tary stores/impedimenta” and “turbojet and turbopropeller engines.” As an 
example, between Dover Air Force Base and Mildenhall, Chateauroux, and 
Frankfurt the rates average 21.7 cents per ton-mile. 

3. Seaboard offers to increase the logistic pipeline capacity in each of the 
foregoing months by 50 percent whenever necessitated by emergency — re- 
quirements. 

Any commercial air carrier offering to undertake responsibility to maintain 
part of oversea air logistic pipeline must be expected to furnish certain basic 
assurances in connection with such responsibility. Seaboard is prepared to 
provide such assurances as required. In the summary of a statement to the 
House Military Operations Subcommittee it was said by the Honorable Perkins 
McGuire, Assistant Secretary, Department of Defense, that the required as- 
surance of quick response and reliability in maintaining the oversea air logistic 
pipeline at all times “obligates the air transport industry to equip itself with 
modern aircraft and insure the Department of Defense of service which is always 
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available and reliable, and rates which are reasonable and predictable, in crises 
as Well asin periods of normal traffic.” 

These three obligations of the air transport industry to national defense: 
namely (1) to equip itself with modern aircraft, (2) to provide service that is 
always available and reliable, and (3) to charge reasonable and predictable 
rates, all of which are to be available in crises as well as in periods of normal 
traffic, have been foreseen by Seaboard, and we have already made the following 
specific provisions for such assurances to national defense : 

1. Modern aircraft—Seaboard’s current fleet of Super Constellation 1049-H 
aircraft provide the most modern long-range heavy-lift type of aircraft now in 
commercial service. Further, in May 1959, Seaboard signed an agreement to 
purchase five Canadair prop-jet, long-range, swing-tail cargo aircraft, with an 
option for five more. Deliveries of these aircraft, each with a yearly capability 
of 43.600,000 ton-miles available to national defense, are to begin in the latter 
part of 1960. These new aircraft will have direct operating costs per ton-mile 
estimated to be 60 percent less than existing types. 

» Service that is always available and reliable.—sSeaboard was the first to 
request CAB permission to operate regular, transatlantic scheduled service to 
and from military bases in the United States and Europe in order to make such 
service always available and reliable to the military. The oversea air logistic 
pipeline operation Seaboard offers to undertake is along exactly the routes now 
operated by Seaboard’s commercial freighters. All other required assurances of 
availability and reliability will be provided by Seaboard as requested. 

3. Reasonable and predictable rates —Seaboard also initiated the establish- 
ment of special low rates for carriage of military stores/impedimenta and the 
carriage of turbine aircraft engines. These special low rates—as much as 60 
percent below the public general commodity rate level—are applicable to trans- 
atlantic air cargo traffic now being routed under the traffic manager operating 
authority of the Military Air Transport Service. They have been or will be made 
applicable by Seaboard between the military bases into which the operating 
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authority has been or is in the process cf being granted. With the vastly 
improved economics of operation of the new Canadair CL-44 aircraft, further 
significant rate reductions during 1960 and 1961 are foreseen. 

We propose to the Departinent of Defense the execution of a long-range agree- 
ment between the Department and Seaboard, and such other certificated sched- 
uled air carriers as would be prepared to make the same undertakings, covering 
the movement of Defense Department carge traffic over Seaboard’s and each such 
other carrier’s certifincted routes. The agreement weuld be based upon the 
above assurances and the following principles : 

1. Seaboard will agree to provide regular scheduled cargo transportation serv- 
ices under filed, CAB-approved military tariffs (including couriers where 
required) between areas regularly served by Seaboard. 

2. Seaboard will accord this traffic a standard of service not lower than that 
provided commercial traffic carried by Seaboard. 

3. The Department of Defense will place primary reliance on Seaboard, and 
such other carriers as referenced above, for the carriage of the Department 
of Defense cargo traffic between areas regularly served by them and at appro- 
priate intervals, will estimate the cargo airlift requirements per month to permit 
orderly planning for its carriage. 

ft. Upon declaration of an emergency by the Department of Defense, Senboard 
will make available, for such time as required by the Department of Defense, 50 
percent greater tonnage airlift than its then planned monthly capacity on the 
logistic pipeline. ‘ 

5. Seaboard will designate responsible officials to be on duty at all times to 
receive necessary Communications here and abroad, and to insure that emergency 
instructions from the Department of Defense will be promptly performed. 

6. At reasonable intervals and as prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, 
Seaboard separately or jointly with other air carriers will conduct dummy or 
actual exercises to perfect and assure its immediate readiness to perform the 
emergency airlift portions of the agreement. 

7. Seaboard will maintain its own maintenance facilities and stock of spare 
parts adequate to cover sustained operations in its cominercial service and under 
this agreement. 

&. Seaboard will provide and maintain personnel, facilities, and communica- 
tions along its routes to adequately conduct its civilian operations as well as 
operations under this agreement, 
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9. The agreement will not act to relieve Seaboard of its responsibilities under 
the civil reserve air fleet program. 

10. Taking into consideration the national need for an enlarged civilian 
operated aircargo capacity in terms of new, long-range, heavy-lift, over-ocean, 
turbine-powered aircraft, trained personnel, and facilities, the agreement should 
establish the rate which future growth of Department of Defense normal cargo 
airlift requirements will be transferred from Government-operated services 
to Seaboard. 


11. Within a reasonable time after signing the proposed agreement, Seaboard 
will undertake to place orders for additional long-range, heavy-lift, turbine- 
powered cargo aircraft in numbers commensurate with the rate. of growth of 
Department of Defense cargo traffic established in the preceding paragraph. 
These aircraft will be in addition to those that have been, and will be, ordered 
in anticipation of the rate of growth of commercial cargo traffic that will result 
from normal commercial expansion coupled with the significantly lower charges 
to the shipping public through the introduction of modern efficient aircraft. 

The implementation of the foregoing plan will initiate the orderly transition of 
peacetime logistic pipeline traffic from Government-operated facilities to com- 
mercial facilities and will contribute materially to the accomplishment of the 
following : 

1. Create a healthy airfreight industry, capable of effective use as an instru- 
ment of national policy, 

2. Assure the Department of Defense of continuity of the logsistic pipeline 
during emergency as well as normal periods. 

3. Produce a substantial fleet of modern long-range economical turbine-powered 
freight aircraft. 

4. Provide a workable solution to the problem of the heavy-lift cargo aircraft 
deficiency which now exists in the CRAF program. 

5. Contribute a substantial amount to the total air cargo capability of the 
United States, with the most modern type aircraft. 

Mr. Price. I will ask counsel to analyze your statement. 

The thing that has been running through my mind, as I sit up here, 
is the fact that while there has been some growth and evidently some 
growth potential in the cargo operations of commercial airlines, it 
doesn’t give you the optimistic picture necessary to cause you to put 
heavy investments of your own into more modern equipment. 

What is the reason for that? Forget for the moment the cargo car- 
riage of MATS and just take the ordinary cargo business that you 
might be expected to have if it were not for the military. 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, I don’t hold with the view expressed that the 
future of the air cargo business 

Mr. Price. I don’t express a view. I say, it seems to run through 
most of these statements. I refer to the inability of the private indus- 
try to develop a satisfactory aircraft because they are not carrying 
military business in the quantities they desire. 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, I think the answer to that is this: We ordered a 
year ago a modern long-range turbine-powered aircraft with swing 
tail from the Canadair Aircraft Co. in Canada, a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of General Dynamics. We ordered that on the commercial 
prospects, and we expect to receive those aircraft in approximately 1 
year’s time, and have them operating in transatlantic service. We 
ordered that without any consideration of the change in MATS poli- 
cies. This was solely on the commercial outlook. 

Mr. Price. Does American industry participate in any way in the 
development of that cargo carrier? Did the American industry par- 
ticipate in any way in the development of this? 

This will be the first exclusive air cargo carrier. Did the industry 
participate in any way in the development of it ? 
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Mr. Norven. No, sir. I don’t know of any participation—certainly 
no financial participation. 

Mr. Price. That is the point I am trying to get at. What would be 
the future of the business without regard to anticipated military 
business ¢ 

Mr. Norpen. Well, we look forward to tremendous volume increase 
in the international airfreight operations, directly as a result of the 
introduction of aircraft of this type, the CL—44, which permits for 
the first time a really reduced operational cost—direct operating cost 
of an airplane. This airplane ts specifically designed for cargo use. 

Mr. Price. If this is true why has the industry here—not only the 
carriers, but the aircraft manufacturers, been so slow in developing 
on their own an all-cargo type plane / 

Mr. Norpen. Well, I can’t tell precisely. I may have an opinion 
on the subject, which may be running something like this: There are 
not very many U.S. airlines that are solely and wholeheartedly devoted 
to air cargo and its development, and, as such, we would appear not 
to offer a great attractive purchasing power to the manufacturers and 
perhaps this has had something to do with it. 

But I certainly think that during the last year or two the aircraft 
manufacturers of the United States have devoted a great deal of time 
and effort to studies, research, etc., and are showing and have demon- 
strated already the very intense interest in the development of an 
all-cargo aircraft. 

I think just broadly, it is a matter of people who are pioneering in 
a business are sometimes many, many long years crying in the wilder- 
ness before the concept catches on and receives the kind of support 
that is required. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Smart, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Smart starts, just in con- 
nection with the point that you have been discussing, I notice refer- 
ence in your statement to approximately $300 million that MATS 
has spent for overseas and Alaskan air transportation. 

There is a statement in the next paragraph that the $300 million 
expenditure has nothing to show for it. Would you tell the committee 
what they would have had to show for it had it been spent for point 
to point air transportation with commercial airlines / 

Mr. Norpen. I think in response to Mr. Price’s question I could have 
responded that if we had had more development in hand, perhaps 
manufacturers would have received more orders from carriers. 

Mr. Harpy. You have testified in response to Mr. Price’s question 
that industry had done nothing toward developing better cargo air- 
craft. At least that is what I understood you to say. 

What would they have bought had they spent that $300 million 
with commercial air carriers? They would have bought point to point 
transportation; wouldn't they? That is what they got when they used 
MATS. 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, if that had occurred those of us in the certificated 
industry, and in air cargo, would have had much more to talk about 
in our many attempts to promote within the U.S. manufacturing 
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industry, in earlier years, the concept of a devotion to the development 
of acargo aircraft. 

Mr. Harpy. That isa highly speculative conclusion ; is it not 4 

Mr. Norpen. It is an educated opinion on the subject, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Don’t you sell what you have on the basis of your 
ability to perform / 

Actually, you start out with DC-4’s and I suppose many of them 
came from the military, where they started anew in the cargo busi- 
ness ¢ 

Mr. Norpen. Those aircraft, the original ones / 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Norpen. They were built during the war, and were acquired 
through surplus. 

Mr. Harpy. That is exactly what I wondered. So actually it has 
been an adaptation of old military cargo craft that has started the 
cargo business; is that right / 

Mr. Norven. No, sir; the DC-4 was not developed by the military. 
That was a commercially developed airplane prior to world War I. 
Mr. Harpy. I am not talking about how it was developed, I under- 
stood that, but most of the airplanes that went into commercial use 

had been constructed for military use at one time, had they not ¢ 

Mr. Norpen. Well after the war; ves, sir; I think that is true. 
With a great surplus on hand, that is true. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not talking exclusively about the cargo business. 
I think all of the commercial airlift got its biggest boost from surplus 
military aircraft. In recent vears. In postwar years. 

Mr. Norven. I disagree with that, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, perhaps Iam wrong. 

Mr. Norpenx. You characterized it as its biggest boost. Certainly 
the airlines took advantage of the surplus availability of aireraft the 
Government no longer needed. 

Mr. Harpy. I think it was a highly desirable thing for them to do. 
Don't misunderstand me. But I am trying to understand what has 
happened since then to develop on the part of the industry itself, to 
build itself up. 

Now, we get down to the point now where development of a cargo 
aireraft is a major governmental undertaking. At least according to 
the testimony we have been receiving here. What has the industry 
done to develop a cargo aircraft / 

Mr. Norpen. The industry of which I am a part is the air cargo 
industry. I think probably your reference to industry encompasses 
all of the airlines of the United States—— 

Mr. Harpy. Well, let us just talk about cargo, then, for the 
moment. 

Mr. Norpen. We in the air cargo industry have done everything 
we can within the limits of our capabilities. There are too few of 
us and in a pioneering business in the years which vou have men- 
tioned, we simply could not sell the concept of the deve ‘lopment of an 
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all-cargo aircraft. Certainly we have put in many efforts. Many of 
us were devoted to the problem. I personally, 10 years ago, was on a 
committee of the Government for several years on that particular 
program, to make up the specifications of an all-cargo aircraft, and 
so forth, with no thought that the Government was going to build 
the airplane. 

The truth is that there have been a great many airlines who have 
been certificated for the major job of passenger carriage, and their 
property carriage has been not quite of the same degree of interest 
to them during the last 20 years or more. Their views and concepts 
have been based on the development of the passenger business, in 
which they have done a remarkable job. 

The concept of the airfreight is a relatively new one, and I think 
now that we are on the threshold. In fact, I know we are on the 
threshold of a tremendous breakthrough in its acceptance by the 
shipping public. On an economic basis, as a commercial enterprise. 

Mr. Harpy. Let us turn for just a moment to the $300 million that 
you referred to as having been expended by MATS for point-to- 
point transportation. Were the commercial cargo airlines in a po- 
sition to handle all that transportation / 

Mr. Norpen. Were they ‘ 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Norpen. I believe they were, sir: ves. 

Mr. Harpy. You think they could have done it ? 

Mr. Norpen. I think so. 

Mr, Harpy. They had the necessary equipment 4 

Mr. Norpen. Oh, ves, surely. 

A very substantial amount of that 8300 million was spent in pro- 
erams that were designed specifically for the maintenance of the 
status quo, in the form of old prewar C—46 aircraft. Surplus air- 
eraft, retired. Under the form of competitive bidding system they 
adopted sometimes you couldn't win a bid unless you operated an 
outmoded C6 aircraft. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know that that covers quite the point I was 
trying to develop. 

Could the commercial operators have handled all of the MATS 
tonnage and their commercial tonnage at the same time / 

Mr. Norpen. I can speak in terms of the Atlantic and I can tell 
you the answer to that very clearly is “Yes.” 

Mr. Harpy. If I understand correctly the table you gave us, maybe 
I don’t: as Lunderstand it, the international air cargo traffic of MATS 
exceeded that of the commercial airlines ¢ 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, it Was 57 percent of the total global traffie in air 
eareo, of the free world. 

Mr. Harpy. The commercial cargo capacity was adequate to more 
than double its commercial tonnage 4 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, it was not more than adequate to do that if vou 
take it in the context of the year for which these figures pertain, but 
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in the earlier years 

Mr. Harpy. Can we take any other context? Aren't we talking 
about what. occurred here ? 

Mr. Norpen. We are talking about 

Mr. Harpy. Don’t we have to take it in that context ? 

Mr. Norven. No, sir; I don’t believe so. I think a more proper 
context is to put it in a perspective, a perspective as shown in my 
comments on the development of MATS since 1954. 

Mr. Harpy. If you put it in that perspective you would not get 
this freight handled, would you? 

Mr. Norven. I wouldn’t get what? 

Mr. Harpy. You wouldn’t get this tonnage overseas that had to be 
lifted, would you? You are talking in the future? 

Mr. Norpven. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You complain because MATS didn’t give this $300 
million point-to-point transportation to commercial airlines. And 
the question I asked you was whether or not the commercial airlines 
could have handled it, and you said “Looking in the future, we could.” 
Isn’t that what you just testified to? 

Mr. Norpen. No, sir; I was testifying to the 57 percent of the free 
world’s cargo. I thought that was the subject you were discussing. 

Mr. Harpy. That is exactly what I am talking about. I am just 
asking you whether or not you could have handled that $300 million 
worth of tonnage. 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, the $300 million is an unrelated figure. That is 
the amount of money that MATS spent in recent years. 

Mr. Harpy. But you said it was for point-to-point transportation, 
didn't you? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes,sir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And I asked you whether or not the commercial airlines 
could have handled the tonnage which was represented by that $300 
million. And you said “Yes.” 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And didn’t I understand you to say that that related 
to this same 57 percent? Didn’t they handle 57 percent of the inter- 
national lift at that time; or didn’t they? 

Mr. Norpen. In the year 1959, sir, they handled 57 percent, of which 
they carried 53 percent in their own military aircraft. That is 57 
percent of the total cargo in the world excluding Soviet China and 
Russia. 

The $300 million was presumably in the lower figure of the 4 per- 
cent. But that is again for the year 1959. The $300 million refers 
to the total purchases by MATS in recent years, going back 3 or 4 
years. 

Mr. Harpy. I was just looking at your figure, that is all. I don’t 
know where you got your $300 million from. 

Mr. Pricer. Would the gentleman yield to me so I can ask a ques- 
tion on this table we have been referring to. 
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The grand total of ton-miles, was that for 1959 ¢ 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. That is 2,010,294,000 ton-miles ? 

Mr. Norpen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Price. Of that, MATS handled 1,140,954,000 ton-miles ? 

Mr. Norpen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Price. Now, if you assume that MATS is all either strictly 
military or connected with the military—is this all cargo and no pas- 
sengers included ¢ 

Mr. Norven. Only cargo. 

Mr. Price. Is it all military cargo? 

Mr. Norpven. Military cargo and other Government agencies. 

Mr. Price. MATS is all military cargo. That which MATS 
handled is all military cargo? 

Mr. Norpven. No, sir. It is military cargoes and other Government 
agencies. 

Mr. Price. It handles Government agency business, also? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Have you any breakdown ? 

Mr. Norpen. I would be glad to supply that for the record. I don’t 
have it with me. 

Mr. Price. It might be well to supply that for the record and see 
whether it is strictly military, armed services cargo, and what they 
are carrying for other Government agencies. I think that is an im- 
portant breakdown. If you will get that information for us it will be 
very helpful. 

Mr. Norpen. I will be glad to submit it, sir. 

(The information when received will appear in the record at this 


point.) 
APRIL 11, 1960. 


Dear Mr. SMART: According to earlier testimony before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, productive capacity of the MATS common user military fleet 
in fiscal year 1960 was forecast to be 253 million ton-miles of passenger capability 
and 801.4 million ton-miles of cargo capability. Proportionate capabilities for 
the first 6 months of fiscal year 1960 would therefore be 126.5 million passenger 
ton-miles and 400.7 cargo ton-miles, respectively. But according to MATS own 
semiannual report, about 120.6 million passenger ton-miles and 249.01 cargo 
ton-miles were consumed in scheduled channel traffic operations. By MATS own 
records, 70 percent of their capability is thus expended in the channel traffic air- 
line mission. 

First half fiscal year 1960 traffic data 
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Mr. Price. In the United States and foreign flag, is any of that 
military ¢ 

Mr. Norpen. I would assume some small part of it is military. 

Mr. Price. Give us a complete breakdown as far as you can on just 
what the figures are. 

Mr. Norpen. That is impossible to break down, sir. 

Mr. Price. The American-flag lines wouldn't be, would it ? 

Mr. Norpenx. I am quite sure it would be, because there is also a 
trickle of Government bill of lading business that is not generated from 
the MATS organization. 

Mr. Price. That would be a good thing for us to find out, what other 
type governmental cargo the MATS have hauled in these figures. 

Yousay you can break that down for us ¢ 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I was just trying to understand one 
thing. I was trying to understand what would have happened if 
MATS had said to the commercial operators, “All right, you are 
complaining we are not giving you any business. Here, take it all and 
handle it.” What would have happened 

Tam talking primarily about U.S.-flag lines because I am not too 
concerned about building up fore ion-flag lines. It looks to me like 
they have the bulk of the business already, and we haven't done so 
good. In just looking at these figures you have given us. 

So what would have happened if the Department of Defense had 
said to the U.S.-flag operators of commercial airlines, cargo airlines, 
“Tere is our tonnage. Now, put it where we want it when we want it.” 

Mr. Norpen. Well, sir, the $300 million would have procured the 
point-to-point transportation, and in addition it would have enabled 
the carriers to interest, through the demonstration of the results of 
their operating business, to interest others in investment field, in the 
banking field, in the engineering field, and so forth. 

These are the things that are required if we are to have a really 
Vital air cargo industry and one that is alive. It is a demonstration 
that there is a responsiveness on the part of not only the commercial 
purchasers but also of the Government. 

Mr. Harpy. That might be an answer that would apply to some- 
hody who is trying to promote the development of a cargo airlift pro- 
gram. But it doesn’t answer the question that I raised. 

Now, here is 1,140 million ton-miles of cargo handled by MATS. 
During that same period the U.S.-flag airlines only handled 155 
million. 

Mr. Norpenx. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. More than a billion ton-miles was handled by MATS. 

Now, my question is, suppose the Department of Defense had said 
to you, “Here is our traflie that we have to handle during this year. 
Take it and handle it.” What could you have done? We would have 
been sitting out in the cold, and we wouldn't have gotten that stutf 
over there in the next 15 vears, on that basis. 
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Mr. Norpen. No, sir: I think it is a demonstrable fact that on the 
certificated routes, the carriers had the transfer of traffic taken place 
last summer—lI believe this was testified to in other committees of 
Congress—that within a very short time, a matter of months, 89 per- 
cent of the total MATS-carried traffic could be handled by the certifi- 
cated air carriers. 

Mr. Harpy. That is taking into account foreign-flag airlines ? 

Mr. Norpen. No, sir; the U.S. carriers only. 

Mr. Harpy. The U.S. carriers alone / 

Mr. Norpen. Only; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Could have stepped up from 70 percent to 85 percent 
in how long a period of time? 

Mr. Norpen. Just a matter of 5 or 6 months, sir. Before the end of 
the fiscal year in 1960, 

Mr. Harpy. They would have had to do it with existing equipment 
because you couldn’t procure any new equipment in that period of 
time. 

Mr. Norpen. That is correct, sir, and this equipment is at least as 
modern or more modern than the equipment now operated by MATS 
in carrying this cargo. 

Mr. Harpy. Does that anticipate that if MATS gave up its lift it 
would have to make available to commercial operators some of its 
aircraft? 

Mr. Nornen. No, sir: no, sir. I am certain that no operator would 
want to have any one of the aircraft in the MATS fleet. 

Mr. Harpy. They are in that bad shape? 

Mr. Norpen. This is a matter of opinion as to the economic useful- 
ness of certain aircraft. 

Mr. Harpy. | didn’t realize, Mr. Chairman, we would have to go 
that far in building up a MATS capability. It looks like we are going 
to have to junk them all. All that they have now. 

That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I wasn’t here to hear the testimony. Please inform 
me if the questions I asked have already been answered. 

I didn’t hear your statement, although I have gone over it. 

The passengers and freight that you carry for MATS is by contract, 
by competitive bid ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Norpven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And you don’t like that way of doing business? 

Mr. Norpen. No, sir; it is uneconomic. We operate, and the Gov- 
ernment has procured transportation at less than the cost of trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Bray. It is by competitive bid, isn’t it? 

Mr. Norpen. Pardon, sir? 

Mr. Bray. It is by competitive bid, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. And it is a concept alien and foreign to any 
transportation enterprise, sir. It has been recognized in all forms of 
transportation. It is a U.S. Government policy of long, long stand- 
ing, that transportation is a regulated business and as such it has a de- 
gree of competition that is placed upon it by Government, and it has 
and must operate within certain areas and certain rate levels. 
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Mr. Bray. I well comprehend that because there are certain hazards 
in any transportation. You have to maintain your equipment. You 
have to run a train, plane, or bus when there may be but one passenger 
on it. Sometimes you will be filled and have to go out and get addi- 
tional vehicles. I realize that. 

When all of the risks and hazards are taken care of by the pur- 
chaser, such as putting 107 on a plane and you know what you are 
carrying, that is entirely different. You wouldn’t say if every train 
or plane is filled that you would be entitled to the same pay per per- 
son as you would running a schedule that at times may be filled and 
at times may be 5 percent filled. You wouldn’t say that, would you / 

Mr. Norpven. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. You wouldn’t say the Government should pay you the 
same amount for a flight from McGuire to Frankfurt every time it 
is filled to capacity as at a time it would be much less than that, would 

ou? 
. Mr. Norven. Sir, I prefer to answer the question in terms of cargo 
because we are not a passenger carrier, sir, and I feel you have framed 
the question in terms of passengers. 

Mr. Bray. You do not carry passengers; is that correct / 

Mr. Norven. We are not authorized in our certificate to carry pas- 
sengers. 

Mr. Bray. Do you carry passengers ? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir; we do it because of the procurement system 
of MATS. We like others receive exemptions from the Civil Aeronau- 
ties Board to carry these passengers 1f we are awarded a contract 
received through a bid to carry passengers. 

You are asking me about things that relate to commercial or common 
carrier rates of passengers. [| feel that I would like to answer your 
question in terms of a cargo business because we bid competitively to 
receive cargo contracts, too. 

If I may, with your permission, sir, address my answer that way, 
I can tell you, sir, that the common carrier rates that have been in 
effect for approximately two and a half years in the North Atlantic 
for the carriage specifically of the military cargoes which are pre- 
cisely the same as are carried by MATS, and it is an extremely low 

rate. It was set there two and a half years ago especially to be at- 
tractive to the militray. 

They have elected in the period not to buy common carrier service. 
They have insisted on a competitive bid. 

Now, under that system, sir, they have paid more for net tonnage 
delivered than had they purchased at the common carrier filed tariff 
that has been in effect for two and a half years. They paid more for 
the net tonnage delivered. 

Mr. Bray. Why? 

Mr. Norpen. One simple reason, sir, under the long-term contract— 
the specification calls for, say, 300 tons to be delivered every month, or 
400 tons. When the schedule is finally worked out, and the precise 
date and time of each departure is laid out, they may not have the 
cargo there for that particular airplane. In fact, it happens quite 
frequently. The contractor is contracting to fly an airplane that isn’t 
100 percent loaded to the original destination, on the original schedule, 
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and he receives a sum of money which is equal to what he should have 
carried, not what he did carry. So 1 am speaking of the net tonnage. 

The bidding system in cargo has not produced the economies that 
are alleged. 

Mr. Bray. You are talking about cargo, not passengers / 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir: because cargo is my business. 

Mr. Bray. Frankly, I have felt there has been improper planning 
in the matter of shipping cargo by air. I certainly saw it happen in 
World War II. A great deal of cargo carried by air comes through 
neglect and lack of foresight by some officer who should be relieved 
from his job for allowing it to happen. 

But that is not true of passengers. You usually are filled when you 
take off on a passenger trip, aren’t you? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I know a little more about passengers than I do freight. 
I recognize some delinquencies in planning for freight. 

How would you choose that the Government pay you for the pas- 
sengers that you carry from McGuire to Frankfurt, for example / 

Mr. Norpen. We had a contract about 2 years ago. We submitted 
detailed costs on that contract in relation to an inquiry that was 
underway at the Civil Aeronautics Board. I don’t remember the 
figures with great precision, but I believe I am accurate in saving that 
it cost us 8136 per person to move one way to Franfort. That was the 
cost. We received S98, or 893 per passenger under the contract. It 
did not pay the cost of the service we were rendering. 

Mr. Bray. Did you dothat by bid or by negotiation ? 

Mr. Norpen. By bid. The present pricing is down around 864, I 
think, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Do vou have any of that business / 

Mr. Norpen. Yessir. Unfortunately we do, sir. 

Mr. Bray. You made the bid, didn’t you ¢ 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That is all. 

Mr. Norpex. Well, may I add, sir— 

Mr. Price. Why would you submit a bid if you knew it was below 
cost / 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, we have equipment, we have trained crews, we 
have ground personnel, we have skilled mechanics in our maintenance 
force, and these things are valuable assets to Seaboard. If it is pos- 
sible, even under the procurement practice of MATS, to secure enough 
money out of a bid to keep these people on the payroll, that has been 
our objective. 

If we hadn't received that bid we would have had to furloueh 
pilots—additional pilots—ground personnel, and so on, the make seri- 
ous dislocations. 

Mr. Price. Do you think that was the objective of the operator who 
has the bid at the present time, who succeeded in getting the bid last 
year? 

Mr. Norpen. You are speaking of—— 

Mr. Price. The $73 bid. 

Mr. Norron. That is the objective, sir. I know it : yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. Was this their first excursion into this type of business ? 
Mr. Norron. No, sir. They have been in it in the past 
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Mr. Price. Tam not talking about yourself. 

Mr. Norpen. Well, 864 is what we get. 

Mr. Harpy. You must have thought it was good business or you 
wouldn't have put that bid in. 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, 1 jut explained, I think, why we put that bid in. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand, but you must have considered it to your 
advantage to do it or you wouldn't have done it. 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, the advantage is obvious. We wish to be able 
to preserve the personnel on the payroll and keep the airplanes at 
least flying. 

Mr. Harpy. And if it hadn't been Uncle Sam you were contracting 
with, and you had an opportunity to contract with a private operation 
under a similar cireumst ance, would you have done it, for the same 
renuson Y 

Mr. Norpen. I don’t quite understand. 

Mr. Prick. Would you have contracted with a private client or a 
private outfit for the same reason / 

Mr. Norpen. To retain personnel, ete. 4 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. It is a kind of practice businessmen enter into very 
often for those reasons; isn’t that right 

Mr. Norpen. Yes,sir. 

Mr. Harpy. The fact that it was Government isn’t any reason why 
Uncle Sam should pay a higher price than it could get the business 
for on a competitive basis, is it / 

Mr. Norpen. If I may say so, the committees of Congress in recent 
years have criticized abusive procurement practices of military and 
other agencies of Government ona number of occasions. 

Mr. Prick. We are not criticizing or passing any judgment on it. 
Weare just here to get information. 

Mr. Bray. I have heard a great deal of criticism because we didn’t 
go into competitive bidding in various places. In fact, in our re- 
search and development it is very difficult to go into competitive bid- 
ding, but most of the criticism I have heard leveled at the Government 
is because we haven't resorted to competitive bidding. In fact, Friday 
was the first time we ever ran into criticism because we did resort to 
competitive bidding. 

I think it should be publicized somewhat, Mr. Chairman, because 
we have been going to competitive bidding. 

Now, you brought this up and it may be very important. You 
classed this as a utility. Hlow many passengers do you carry in that 
plane going from McGuire to Frankfurt ¢ 

Mr. Norpen. Ninety-seven, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And it is filled every time / 

Mr. Norpen. Pretty generally; ves, sir. 

Mr. Bray. Is that on a schedule—you say you go every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday at a set time, or do you check with the Gov- 
ernment as toexactly the time that you leave ? 

Mr. Norpen. There is a precise time on every day there is a flight: 
yes, sir. That is laid out well in advance. 

Mr. Bray. It is not a year ahead, but it is according te the date of 
the service; is that it / 
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Mr. Norpen. No, sir; I think it isa year ahead. It is for the dura- 
tion of the contract. 

Mr. Bray. They fiTl you up every time? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. And also certain qualifications that a common carrier 
must have you say have been waived in your case / 

Mr. Norpen. Only to the extent of—that is a matter of the approval 
of the Board to carry these military passengers. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I referred to. I cannot quite understand 
that you are operating as a utility. You are operating as a purely 
contract carrier, which is entirely different from a utility. You 
wouldn’t expect the Government to pay you the going rate between 
McGuire and Frankfort, would you, the same as, say, the economy 
fare charged by Pan American, for instance? 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, I wouldn’t expect the Government to pay that. 
Under the present procurement practice, which is a competitive bid, 
or negotiated bid, or anything else. They are not buying from the 
common carrier Pan American and TWA. 

Mr. Bray. Let us say the Government ceased to let this by competi- 
tive bid, and how much would you expect them to pay you from Mc- 
Guire to Frankfort ? 

Mr. Norpven. Sir, I don’t expect the Government in that case to 
pay us anything because I think that Seaboard will not be carrying 
the passenger then. 

Mr. Harpy. Perhaps this is the point that is being made. If 
MATS would give you the cargo tonnage you could carry you 
wouldn't have to be carrying passengers and trying to utilize your 
planes. Is that what you are trying to tell the committee? 

Mr. Norpen. They wouldn’t be offering us passengers. They offer 
us passengers and cargo now under contract. 

Mr. Harpy. If you didn’t have excessive lift sitting there that you 
were not using you wouldn’t be bidding at such a low figure, if you had 
other use for your planes? 

Mr. Norpen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. The way I add this up—maybe I am wrong; tell me 
if I am—what you are contending is that MATS ought to just forget 


its military-owned operation, assign its cargo to you, see that your 


planes are kept busy, and then there wouldn’t be any need for you 
to contract: for passengers in order for you to utilize your equipment. 
Is that what you are saying ? 

Mr. Norven. No, sir; I haven’t said that at all, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Then just tell me what it does add up to. 

Mr. Norven. I think what I have in mind is contained in my state- 
ment, sir. I say the U.S. Government authorized certificated carriers 
on routes—and this is inherent in law, well established—that Sea- 
board received such a certificate, and that the greatest buildup of the 
MATS cargo capability on the Atlantic is directly on Seaboard’s 
routes. And they carry 37,000 tons of cargo today between five points 
on our route. This is cargo that has been denied to Seaboard. 

When we were certificated we were certificated for the national de- 
fense among other things, and we had a real contemplation, as every 
common carrier has, that part of his job is to service the cargo re- 
quirements of the Government. 
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The railroads carry the Government’s cargoes, the truckers carry it, 
inland waterways and steamship companies; they don’t have to com- 
pete with a Government-owned line. 

Mr. Price. That type of transportation is not put out on competi- 
tive bid. 

Mr. Norpen. No, sir; they buy the common carrier service. That is 
inherent in the laws of the United States, going back for 40 or 50 

ears. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know whether they are still using section 22 for 
preferential rail rates or not. 

Mr. Norpen. I think section 22, sir, is an exception process, and 
there is some availability afforded therein. But the bulk of trans- 
portation does not go under that section, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That is in recent years, I think you are correct. It is 
amatter of the last four or five. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Smart, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norden, going back to the $300 million figure which you men- 
tioned, and which you have previously discussed with Mr. Hardy, I 
presume that figure you are talking about is the total traflic—this year 
I think it is $74.8 million which MATS will probably spend as a re- 
sult of competitive bid. You say that over a period of 5 years the 
total is about $500 million. 

You further say that because of the bidding system that there is 
no profit in this type of bid for the successful bidder, and that there- 
fore there is no capital gain with which you can build up a fiseal capa- 
bility to acquire new equipment, and things of that character, which 
would make some contribution, not only to your own welfare but to 
the national defense welfare. 

Basically, isn’t that what you have said, Mr. Norden / 

Mr. Norpen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, during the same period of time we have spent this 
$74.8 million for competitive bid contracts, the Department of De- 
fense has in addition spent this year $156.5 million. I presume that 
that is not cargo, but these are the people in the Department of De- 
fense, throughout it, who go downtown and buy a ticket at the normal 
tariffs and fly all over the world and all over the United States; is that 
a fair statement ? 

Mr. Norpen. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. So that the Department of Defense, including MATS, 
is doing business in two ways. A smaller way—$74.8 million is by 
competitive bid, which you say loses money. The other way is $156.5 
million, which contributes to the dividends of the stockholders of the 
companies; is that a fair statement ¢ 

Mr. Norven. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, within the capability of the civil aviation indus- 
try to haul passengers, is it fair to say that that capability, with all 
their 707’s, DC-8’s, and whatnot—their current, modern capabilit y— 
is it fair to say that that was generated on the basis of a civiliai. re- 
quirement. rather than on military need ? 

Mr. Norven. Insofar as I know, sir, that has been generated on a 
civilian requirement. 
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Mr. Smarr. Yes. So that the industry moved forward in response 
to the demand of civilian requirements, to modernize their air fleet 
and, of course, we do have a modern fleet in that regard ? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Is it also true that the greater profit is to be made in 
the transportation of passengers rather than cargo? 

Mr. Norven. We in the cargo business don’t precisely know when 
you speak in terms of profit, but certainly in the passenger business 
prices are generally higher and the gross revenues are very high in 
relation to aircraft utilization. . 

Mr. Smarr. But as of today, from all the civil cargo capability, you 
are moving only one-tenth of 1 percent of all the cargo that is moved; 
isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. And I have heard it said if you would increase that 
traffic from one-tenth of 1 percent to merely 1 percent that you today 
would be moving 36 times as much cargo as you are currently moving? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Then the question recurs to my mind: What is wrong 
with the civil industry today that it cannot raise the public demand 
from one-tenth of 1 percent to 1 percent. What is the problem here? 

Mr. Norpen. Well, sir, if I may draw an analogy, during the early 
and middle 1930's, the airlines were pioneering in the use of the air- 
plane for passengers. In 1938 the Civil Aeronautics Act was passed, 
and this has proven since then to have been a wonderful act. It cer- 
tainly has accomplished all the things that it started out to do. 
Through it we have projected a tremendous passenger air transpor- 
tation system in the United States and abroad. 

The Government helped to do that, specifically through the carriage 
of air mail and through the payment of subsidies. This was a very 
worthwhile investment. Today we are through with this era of sub- 
sidies, etc., and there is no need for Government to take its counter- 
part—the counterpart activity in aircargo—and place it on a subsidy 
status. It can be achieved and could have been achieved to a much 
greater degree in recent years had we not had the buildup of the 
MATS, on the scheduled, certificated routes. That Government traffic 
can act in the same manner and produce the same results as the subsidy 
payments of 1938 through the war and after the war. 

The carriers can earn their additional revenues. And with that 
gross revenue then promote further the commercial development. 

It is a needed item in the present state of development. 

Mr. Smarr. Let us go to this figure: In the previous testimony 
received by the committee it appears that, approximately 60 percent 
of the traffic, both cargo and passenger, presently carried by MATS, 
is of a strictly military character; that approximately 40 percent of 
it will be what we refer to as civil eligible. 

It has been further testified to that to transfer this 40 percent of 
the civil eligible cargo now carried by MATS would cost approxi- 
mately $400 million a year. Do I take it that you recommend that be 
done? 

Mr. Norpven. Sir, I have to disagree with a number of items that 
have been testified to here by others and upon which you base your 
question. 
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Mr. Smarr. First, may I say, Mr. Norden, that this was not a 
Government witness. ‘This was an industry witness who was 
testifying. 

Mr. Norven. I am sorry, sir. I disagree. 

Mr. Smarr. I just wanted to be sure you knew who you were 
disagreeing with. 

Mr. Norven. I disagree with the figures, sir. 

I have before me, for instance—you say 60 percent of the traffic 
is required to be carried in military aircraft and only 40 percent is 
civil eligible ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. That has been said here. 

Mr. Norpen. Now, there have been studies made during last year, 
and in a committee of Congress, Maj. Gen. Marcus Cooper, testified 
that only 5 percent of the peacetime traffic carried by MATS—5 
percent of the cargo traflic—need be carried in military aircraft and 
military crews, and that 95 percent of it was civil eligible. 

Now, that is a directly conflicting testimony, and that was based 
on studies. 

Now, I would like to comment also, sir, that from MATS’ own 
report—and I have the figures right here—from July 1, 1959, to 
December 31, 1959, MATS carried on channel traffic 88 percent— 
on channel traffic, and only 12 percent in special assignment. 

Mr. Price. Is General Cooper an Air Force officer ? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. He is an Air Force officer. I believe that 
he testified in the capacity of an assistant administrator—and an 
assistant to the Administrator of the FAA, 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe we ought to have him before the committee, 
Mr. Chairman. It looks like we are not getting the right informa- 
tion from somebody. 

Mr. Smart. He was here, Mr. Hardy, with General Quesada, but 
did not testify to that fact. 

Let us be more general, then. Without regard to whether it is 
95 percent or 40 percent, or regardless of what it would cost. 

Mr. Norpen. Well, sir—— 

Mr. Smarr. Would you recommend that be turned over to the 
civils? 

Mr. Norven. On the cost question you mentioned $400 million. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

_ Mr. Norven. I can tell you quite specifically, sir, because we costed 
it out—with our existing tariffs. 

Mr. Smart. All right. 

Mr. Norven. The carriage of all of the 1960 fiscal year traffic, in 
‘argo, that was outlined by the Air Force in its testimony for fiscal 
1960, was rated, point to point, and it will cost less than $145 million 
tocarry all thatcargo. That is globally. 

Mr. Smarr. That is cargo? 

Mr. Norpven. Yes, sir. All I am interested in is the cargo. 

The logistic pipeline traffic and the transfer of that traffic that is 
going to produce the needed additional airlift—civil airlift in this 
country, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. In other words, you come down to the cargo—civil 
eligible cargo— 

Mr. Norven. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Smarr. You say it could be moved at current tariff rates? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. For $140 million, in round figures ? 

Mr. Norven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. And you recommend that be done? 

Mr. Norven. [ recommend that that be done; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, let us go to your figure of 53 percent of the air- 
cargo which was hauled by MATS: what year does this refer to? 

Mr. Norpen. This is fiscal year 1959, sir, I think. 

Mr. Smarr. Fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. Norven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Does the ton-mile figure of 1,070,204,000 ton miles— 
do you know how many trips that may have involved hauling mis- 
siles or anything else? 

Mr. Norpven. I believe that I would be correct in saying, sir—I 
would be in the ball park, anyway—that between 750 and 800 million 
of the ton-miles included therein is channel traffic, and missiles do not 
go in channel traffic, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. If we airlift a Thor missile from here to London, what 
would you eall it, channeled or not channeled ? 

Mr. Norpen. No, sir; that is specifically not channel traffic, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Well, how does it——— 

Mr. Norpen. It is Air Force delineation. 

Mr. Smarr. It is my understanding that channel traffic is a trip by 
MATS that flies over a parallel line of a civil carrier. It this not 
true? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir; except that I think that is a sort. of a refer- 
ence and a comparison. The channels are actually numbered, sir, by 
the military. I am sure they would be delighted to give you the en- 
tire list of how it works. 

Mr. Smarr. That I realize, Mr. Norden, but if you fly from Mc- 
Guire Air Force Base, which is next door to New York, and you fly 
to London, there is channel traffic by certificated oversea carriers 
flying exactly the same route, landing at precisely the same—within a 
very few miles of each other, at least—and that has been the commit- 
tee’s understanding as to what people are talking about, about channel 
traffic; not numbers of where you fly in the air. That is the commit- 
tee’s interest, and I believe that is the basis of the criticism, isn’t it? 

Mr. Norpen. That is correct,sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. Without criticism of a CL-44, and I believe that you 
feel, as well as others, that it is perhaps the most. economical cargo 
plane available today. Isthat your feeling? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. You would concede, however, that it is not the most 
desirable type of plane which you would like to have for cargo, would 
you not? 

Mr. Norven. It certainly is the most desirable airplane 

Mr. Smart. Available today. 

Mr. Norpen. Available today ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. However, it was not developed as a pure uncompro- 
mised cargo plane, was it, Mr. Norden ? 

Mr. Norven. Well, sir, I don’t know what people mean by the 
word “uncompromised.” That has not been defined. 
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Mr. Smarr. As far as I am able to understand that term of refer- 
ence, it would be that a plane would be initially designed for cargo and 
not for passengers, and that it would be designed with the idea that 
you would be able to operate it at a rate which would be economically 
attractive ¢ 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, I think that is the most pertinent point, that we 
must have aircraft that are uncompromised in the sense that they 
are the best economic tool and they are not encumbered, or bearing 
the — in the economics of the operation, of a passenger-type 
airplane. 

Mr. Smarr. You don’t get the frills required in hauling passengers 
who pay a higher rate and demand more? 

Mr. Norven. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Cargo cannot argue with you about the nicety of the 
accommodations. 

Mr. Norpven. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Do you favor the development of the specific opera- 
tional requirement airplane that has been mentioned quite often in 
these hearings ? 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir; I do. When the specifications are ultimately 
developed I think that we will endorse it specifically. We do agree 
in principle that this is a necessary program. 

Mr. Smarr. You are a participant in CRAF, your company, Mr. 
Norden ¢ 

Mr. Norpven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. What prompted you to get in CRAF; what was the 
incentive ? 

Mr. Norven. Well, the incentive was that the Government needed 
to establish some plans, particularly operational plans in the interest 
of the Nation, in the event of a new war. Another war. We wit- 
nessed the lack of anticipation of an air requirement of such size in 
World War II, so World War II started without a plan. Our in- 
centive simply has been that of American citizens. We are an Amer- 
ican company, and we want to take part in doing what we can to 
contribute to any advanced planning that will be helpful and bene- 
ficial and give the United States that much more of an edge in the 
event we have another war. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, of course, patriotism is a highly laudatory thing, 
that we would expect out of all of our citizens, and certainly no one 
has even suggested that any of our participants in civil aviation have 
any less patriotism than anyone else. 

On the other hand, we are mindful of the fact that you, like all 
other private enterprise, have as a reason for your existence a profit 
motivation. There is nothing wrong with that, but that is the reason 
for your existence, isn’t it, Mr. Norden, to make a profit? 

Mr. Norpven. That is basic. That is the existence of Seaboard, I 
hope, and not my personal existence. 

Mr. Smarr. Certainly, and nobody does anything but commend 
you for it and hope you make a profit. But, on the other hand, the 
committee has striven to find out what motivation there is beyond 
patriotism, for anybody to participate in CRAF, simply because it 
finds great difficulty looking ahead to what may be the expected 
situation, particularly in the event of general war, where you cannot 
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cireumscribe the battle or the area of conflict, where the conflict may 
be almost universal. And with that thought in mind, the committee 
attempts to visualize why anybody would go down and sign a civil 
contract which merely insures that he is going to get into the hot 
areas with the troops. 

We have been unable to find any incentive. With that in mind, 
let me ask you if you would favor restricting the business which 
MATS may farm out to the civil industry to the participants of 
CRAF? 

Mr. Norpen. I am philosophically unable to address myself to that 
one. I find it difficult to understand that your committee is looking 
for an incentive for carriers to be in CRAF. This just doesn’t make 
any sense to me, sir. We are in CRAF, and I will tell vou why we 
are in CRAF, because we are trying to—when the whistle blows, and 
« war starts, we are going to fly anywhere we are told to fly. The 
President will take care of that, or the Congress will. You are talk- 
ing about going into hot areas, we are going into hot areas or what- 
ever we are going to do, irrespective of a piece of paper that is signed. 
We don’t need that. It helps us, though. It helps us—and this is 
probably the true incentive—we want to be a part of the planning 
so the job gets done in the best way it can be done. We are not just 
a bunch of airlines called in when the whistle blows and they say we 
have todosomething. What are we going to do? 

That is what happened in World War II. 

Mr. Smart. In view of that statement, and in view of vour highly 
laudatory willingness and desire to help the national defense in time 
of need, would you object. to legislation which would insure the re- 
sponsiveness of civil aviation, under penalty of law, in time of need ? 

Mr. Norven. In time of need? What does that mean, sir? War? 

Mr. Smart. Either in the event of general war—you have recalled 
that. the President will take care of that. You will recall we had the 
situation in Lebanon where there was not even a declaration of na- 
tional emergancy. There may be something of a similar character, 
and the force of Jaw and what the President can do under those 
circumstances is quite a different thing than what he may do after the 
declaration of a national emergency or the outbreak of a general war. 

We are relying upon the civil industry in both cases. Now, with 
that in mind, let me ask you again: Would you oppose legislation 
which would insure your responsiveness in either event ? 

Mr. Norpen. Well, sir, specifically you are talking about legislation 
in emergency as distinguished from war. You are talking about 
new legislation ? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norven. It would depend on what the legislation is. 

Mr. Smart. Basically, it would say if you didn’t respond that there 
would be a penalty of law and not a suit for breach of contract. 

Mr. Norven. Well, sir, let. me say this: The civil airlines of the 
United States, and Seaboard in particular, along with others that I 
could name, have already built a record that establishes that they are 
responsive. Since World War II, since the conclusion of World 
War II. Now, somebody is saying “Maybe a contract isn’t sufficient. 
Maybe we have to have the law to make sure that in an emergency, 
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like Lebanon, or some other scare, like Suez, etc., we can bring the 
law down on these civil air carriers.” 

Now, I say in response to that, the first thing to do is to look at the 
record. We have a demonstrated record of responding. There is no 
record of failure to respond, sir. 

Now, the next point I would like to make, sir, is that if this is con- 
sidered to be proper legislation in this country what are we going to 
do about the petroleum industry? What are we going to do about the 
communications industry? What are we going to do about ocean 
transport that has to move the fuel of the petroleum industry ? 

If this is considered good legislation to corral the civil airlines and 
say “We have to put you under the onus of the law when we have an 
emergency,” it isn’t going to work unless you put everybody else under 
there, too, because the crews can’t get up and push the airplanes. ‘The 
airline can’t make the engines turn over if there is no gasoline. 

Look at all the other host of persons who would need to be put 
under this so-called emergency type of law. 

The tank truckers that deliver the gasoline on the airports. Even 
on military bases those are done by contract. Even maintenance in 
MATS is done by contract, civilian employees. 

i don’t know—this seems to me, sir—the question you are putting 
to me, it seems to me we are talking about maybe a form of state 
socialism here. Is that what we are talking about? Because I am 
opposed to that. 

Mr. Smarr. We certainly are not talking about any state socialism. 

Mr. Norpen. Well, that is what it looks like to me, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Quite to the contrary. I am not trying to needle you, 
Mr. Norden, I am trying to get your feeling about some very difficult 
questions that are before this committee. If my method or my ques- 
tions have suggested anything to the contrary, | would like to assure 
you that Lam merely trying to get your reaction. 

Mr. Price. Well, Mr. Smart, 1 think you should point out to him 
that legislation has been suggested at an administrative level on this 
point. 

Mr. Harpy. That isn’t our idea. 

Mr. Price. That isn’t our idea. 

Mr. Smarr. This has merely been suggested by the Department of 
Defense. Iam merely passing it along to you. 

Mr. Norpen. Forgive me, sir, if I seem to get worked up. 

Mr. Smarr. Your boiling point is a little bit low. Let us cool off 
and start again. 

Mr. Norden. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. As I say, I was merely passing on the suggestion that 
comes to us from the Department of Defense that legislation insuring 
responsiveness has been suggested and that we are aware of the fact 
that efforts are now and have been for some time been applied to the 
development of such legislation. 

L was merely attempting to determine your viewpoint, and if I 
assess your answer correctly you have said that if all other segments 
of civilian life who might have a like part to play in this total effort 
were brought in under the same umbrella with you that you would 
have no objection. Otherwise, you would object ? 
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Mr. Norven. No, sir. It would be correct if you just comment 
that I still have an objection because I am against state socialism 
because we would have state socialism then, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Let us explore that just a moment. We are talking 
now about an emergency that involves the security of the United 
States, and if we don’t protect the United States we are not going to 
have our present private enterprise system or state socialism, or any- 
thing else. 

Mr. Norpen. Well, sir, when we pass laws in this country that 
say that someone in the military is going to take over the economy of 
this Nation and the productivity of this Nation when they think 
there is an emergency, this in my estimation is socialism. The na- 
tionalization of industry and socialism. It is a different thing when 
it is taken over by the President of the United States acting in con- 
formity with the authorities conferred on him by the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course you are talking about a detail now of legis- 
lation. I don’t think many of us are concerned with a law that 
would permit some one individual in uniform to take over dictatorial 
powers. 

Mr. Norpen. Well, sir, I have seen from the aviation daihes, Air 
Force spokesmen who are alleged to have related this need for legis- 
lation to words like “emergency,” “conditions short of war,” and 
even “periods of heightened tension.” And I think there is one com- 
ment that was made in connection with it, “the need to discipline.” 

This is not a detail of legislation, Mr. Hardy, in my opinion, sir, 
with all due respect. This is basic to the United States. 

Mr. Harpy. I think you are discussing a detail of legislation be- 
cause you are talking about who would apply it, and the circumstances 
under which it would be applied. Of course that would have to be 
worked out in legislation, but I sort of have the feeling that maybe 
you got confused in your terminology. I wouldn’t look upon this as 
State socialism, I would look upon the application you made of it as 
military dictatorship—God forbid. 

Mr. Norpen. I will accept your term, sir. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Norden, the concluding paragraph of your state- 
ment says— 

The Government will benefit from the transfer of air cargo traffic to the 
common carriers on their routes. National defense requirements for an ex- 
panded civil fleet of modern cargo aircraft will be met through private enter- 
prise rather than Government enterprise. 

It refers to being unable to develop an adequate cargo fleet, air cargo 
fleet, solely through private enterprise without the assurance of tre- 
mendous volumes of Government business. 

My feeling might be closer to State socialism than this other point 
we have been talking about. 

Mr. Norpen. Sir, if I may comment again. The Civil Aeronautics 
Act was passed in 1938. There was no military airline in existence. 
It is the law of the land. It says carriers should be certificated to 
serve the needs of the domestic and foreign commerce, the postal 
service, and the national defense, and right up through 1954, the 
Defense Department—the Department of Defense wanted a carrier 
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certificated to carry cargo on this route, and it is only after that that 
we have this massive buildup of MATS on this route. 

Someone a little earlier made a comment here about $156 million 
that is spent as opposed to $74 million. I didn’t have an opportunity 
to comment, and r would like to comment. Find out who it has been 
spent with. Most of that has been spent in the United States, within 
the U.S. borders. Maybe that is something one should look into, sir. 
We have two different policies in the United States with respect to 
this matter. 

Mr. Price. I think we are all interested in cargo airlift. We also 
have the basic obligation to be looking into the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of our national airlift, and that is the purpose of these hearings. 

Mr. Norpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. May I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. What do you visionize the control of the civil industry 
would be if it should respond to a call for augmentation of the mili- 
tary’ Who would control it, in your mind ? 

Mr. Norpen. In the CRAF, sir, the control is in command of 
MATS, I believe. 

Mr. Smarr. You would agree that the control and operation of the 
aircraft would pass to the military under such circumstances ? 

Mr. Norpen. Well, I agree specifically with what we are doing, 
what we have planned in CRAF, and certainly the commander of 
MATS is commander of not only the military fleet but also the civil 
fleet augmentation. 

Mr. Smarr. I don’t recall, Mr. Norden, whether you answered my 
question as to whether or not you would favor channeling the military 
traffic to the participants in CRAF to the exclusion of the way it is 
being done today. 

Mr. Norpen. Well, sir, one cannot be opposed to such a thing in 
any great degree. I haven’t focused on it, but I would say offhand 
that if someone is looking for incentive—which we haven't been—to 
be a part of a plan that takes place if we have a war, I would say it 
would probably be helpful, sir. Provided that it doesn’t become a 
new method of contravening the law we have on procurement prac- 
tice, and the support of the certificated common carrier system. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, the procurement method today—I understand 
there are some 93, 94, or 95 companies, individuals, partnerships, some 
of whom don’t even have an airplane—who have a lease on one or a 
promise of a lease and a letter of credit from a bank, and they can 
come in and bid on this business the same as anyone else. 

Mr. Nornen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. You would certainly subscribe to the idea that they are 
making no contribution to the growth of aviation in this country, 
would you not ? 

Mr. Norven. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Then, without regard to the specific type of restrictions 
which you would put on the allocation of military business, do you 
think it should be something that would preclude that type of operator 
from bidding on the military business ? 

Mr. Norpven. Yes; I guess so, sir, because I just hope that we are 
going to get away from the bidding system in the first place. I don’t 
know how that-can be sustained. 
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Mr. Smarr. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pricer. Thank you very much, Mr. Norden. We hope you will 
understand this committee is merely trying to get information to de- 
velop the facts that will help us make some type of judgment. We 
hope it will be a wise judgment in relation to our national airlift. 

Mr. Norpen. I do, indeed, sir, and I very much appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to be here today, sir. 

Mr. Price. Thank you. 

Now, the next witness will be Mr. Robert A. Colhoun, assistant to 
the executive vice president, Slick Airways, Ine. 

Mr. Cotnoun. I have Mr. Taylor with me this morning. He is 
of the law firm of Steptoe & Johnson, and represents Slick Airways. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate the 
opportunity of appearing here to present the views of Slick Airways 
with respect to the problems involved in providing this country with 
an adequate national airlift. 

At the outset, I would like to emphasize that I am not here to 
sponsor a partisan approach to these problems. Instead, I believe 
that the only way that these problems will be resolved is by an open 
mind and a spirit of mutual cooperation and teamwork between Con- 
gress, the military, and the civilian industry. It is in this spirit that 
I offer the views of Slick Airways to this subcommittee. 

I might add here, Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of those who are 
not acquainted with Slick, it is a certificated, scheduled, domestic all- 
cargo carrier. We have no international routes whatsoever. 

I think everyone will agree that the most serious deficiency in our 
national airlift today, from both a civilian and a military standpoint, 
is the lack of proper cargo equipment. Both MATS and the civil 
industry have a plentiful supply of passenger aircraft, including con- 
siderable civilian turbine-powered equipment, that should be wholly 
adequate even for wartime requirements. On the other hand, there 
is a severe shortage of cargo aircraft even of conventional types, and 
no tubine-powered cargo aircraft whatever are currently in operation 
with the exception of a few C—133 types used by MATS. Should a 
limited war or other comparable national emergency occur in the near 
future, this shortage of cargo airlift could prove disastrous to our 
national defense. 

Accordingly, I believe that the basic problem before this subeom- 
mittee is to find ways to encourage the development of adequate cargo 
airlift in the most economic and expeditious manner possible. 

Essentially, national military airlift needs can be divided into two 
categories. The first category is hard-core military requirements 
that must utilize military aircraft and military crews in both peace 
and war. The second category is composed of other present and fu- 
ture military traffic of a more routine nature where the specialized 
function of the military is not involved. Both categories are seriously 
deficient in cargo airlift which would be needed in national emergen- 
cies. Thus MATS itself requires a considerable number of new types 
of aircraft for the specialties of its hard-core mission. 

At the time the Nation as a whole needs expanded and modernized 
cargo airlift both to handle current routine military requirements, 
and the civilian shipping requirements of our rapid growing econ- 
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omy, and to provide the reserve necessary that can surge to meet the 
airlift demands of wartime. 

These two categories of needs are not necessarily mutually exclusive, 
for by teamwork in the development stages of the new turbine-powered 
aircraft, both the military and the efvsiiari industry ean achieve con- 
siderable expedition and economy even though the resulting equip- 
ment poducts may serve dissimilar functions. However, the responsi- 
bility for achieving the airlift necessary to perform its hard-core func- 
tion rests, of course, ultimately with MATS. Accordingly we fully 
support such appropri: ations and internal improvements, ine luding 
more realistic training programs w ith the Army and the Marine C at 
as may be necessary to equip MATS as a true weapons system capable 
of functioning as an integral part of our military forces. 

It is to the second category of need, the overall national airlift eap- 
ability, that I will devote the remainder of my testimony. 

I would like to add here, Mr. Chairman, if I'may, that this is going 
tobe primarily in the area of cargo, and with very little comment about 
pé assen gers. 

The proper role of the civil industry: Much has been said pro and 
con concerning the extent to which the civilian industry can and 
should be veled upon to move routine military requirements in peace- 
time, and to provide the reserve airlift capability necessary in a na- 
tional emergency. We realize that the questions involved in this con- 
troversy may not always be easy to resolve, but certain facts appear 
to ay clear. 

It is far more economic to rely upon civihan airlift capacity, 
on oted in peacetime to both military and civilian oper ‘ations, than 
to maintain a tremendous military capacity that would remain for 
the most part unused until time of war. 

2. Civilian carriers have demonstrated time and again, in World 
War IT, the Berlin airlift, in Korea, in Indochina, and elsewhere, 
that their reserve capacity can be relied upon in military emergencies. 

At the end of World War II, about 65 percent of military airlift 
was supplied by the civilian carriers. 

The civilian industry has already indicated a willingness to go 
ahead in the development of truly uncompromised turbine- powered 
cargo aircraft. With adequate incentives and a teamwork spirit 
between Government and the industry, a major step forward can be 
made in achieving the national cargo airlift goal which this sub- 
committee is seeking to accomplish. 

I would like to expand on these points for a moment. 

I think the economic situation is patently clear. Few would con- 
tend that Congress should appropriate the vast sums necessary to 
enable MATS itself to maintain all of the tremendous reserve capacity 
needed for war. This sort of economic waste simply does not make 
sense. Surely, it is much more in the national interest to encourage 
the civilian industry itself to put up the money required to do the 
job. If a substantial portion of this capacity is paid for and main- 
tained by civilian industry, it will be devoted to public service uses 
at no cost to the Government until it is required for war. If all of 
it is developed and maintained by the taxpayer, it will remain unused 
for the most. part in peacetime as sort of a giant sieve to drain away 
public funds. 
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I would like to digress, Mr. Chairman, for just a minute. To give 
you an example of what I mean—in my opinion it is cheaper to have 
eight civilian aircraft, two of which are participating in military 
operations during peacetime, and the other six participating in purely 
commercial operations, than it is to have eight military aircraft stand- 
ing by fulltime to do the same job. It simply means you are getting 
eight aircraft for the price of two. 

The most economic and realistic approach to this problem is to 
determine the amount of airlift capability the civilian industry can 
feasibly contribute, both to the peacetime military and civilian pur- 
poses, and to wartime airlift requirements. This portion of the job— 
that is, the development of such airlift capability, should be assigned 
to the civilian industry. 

The next step is to determine the amount of capability which can 
be contributed by the Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard 
during an emergency, outfitted with useful secondline cargo aircraft. 
The balance of the needed airlift capability, plus special military 
hard-core requirements, would be assigned to MATS. This approach 
will result in full and economic utilization of the abilities of each 
member of the airlift team. 

And here, again, Mr. Chairman, if I may explain, to make sure 
that I am not saying that MATS should come last in this preparedness 
effort: The approved wartime requirements for a specific amount 
of airlift during an emergency are set by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Of this total amount, let’s s ay that MATS must perform 50 percent. in 
military aircraft because of its hard-core nature. Secondly, at the 
time it is determined that the civilian industry can perform 35 per- 
cent. Of the remaining 15 percent it is determined that half of it is 
eligible for secondline aircraft and would be assigned to the Reserve 
forces. The other half, or the 7.5 percent left over, would be placed 
with MATS until such time as it could be absorbed by the civilian 
industry. 

During peacetime, the civilian industry would handle all airlift 
within its capability, not necessary to be handled by the military in 
order to make it fully responsive to its wartime mission. 

I might add that the Reserve forces, with proper aircraft may be 
able to handle some of the hard-core requirements in wartime, too. 

I need say little on my second point. The reliability of civilian 
industry in the event of national emergency. Certainly we have 
demonstrated our reliability in the past, and stand ready to do so 
again. I think we are just as realistic about the needs of national 
defense and wartime efforts as any other group. Most of us for a 
number of years have committed all of our eligible capacity to CRAF 
and we will continue to do so in the future. In fact, speaking for 
Slick, I have no objection to making a commitment even stronger and 
more comprehensive than at present. 

Finally, and of paramount importance, the civilian industry is 
willing and able, with only a minimum amount of incentive and co- 
operation, to develop and ‘provide both the quantity and quality of 
reserve airlift needed for wartime military requirements. 

As you are aware, this development has already started. Slick, 
Seaboard & Western, and Flying Tiger, certificated all-cargo carriers, 
plan to acquire within the near future modern fleets of turbine- -powered 
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aircraft. These turbine-powered aircraft, together with completely 
new modern groundhandling equipment, developed concurrently, will 
be utilized in both commercial and military operations. 

If I may, I would like to bring up one other “sam in that connec- 
tion. Last year, 18 Lockheed Super Hercules were tentatively 
ordered by Pan American and Slick. The order depended upon an 
order from the Air Force of some 30-odd aircraft. This did not 
come about. However, we understand now that Lockheed has modi- 
fied the Super Hercules with a sweptwing, and is using the turbofan 
engines which will enable it to meet the SOR requirements the Air 
Force has prescribed. 

Just basically, what that means—this is unclassified, I am sure—is 
that it will fly nonstop, Travis to Japan, with a payload of 20,000 
pounds, or it can haul its maximum payload of somewhere around 
75,000 pounds nonstop 2,100 miles. 

And Slick would be interested in such an aircraft if it were 
developed. 

With this modern fleet, Slick will be able to reduce commercial 
aircraft rates by 40 percent, a rate reduction which, of course, will be 
equally available to the military traffic moving domestically by com- 
mon carriage. 

Further, Slick could offer a military contract service at rates even 
lower than commerical common carrier tariffs. Finally, Slick will 
provide an annual capacity in excess of 500 million ton-miles, and 
a modern efficient fleet of airerait which will be immediately available 
all or in part for military purposes in the event of peacetime emer- 
gency, limited war, or full-scale conflict. 

Now I would like to depart from my statement once again. A 
reduction in 40 percent of our rates is roughly from 19 cents a ton- 
mile down to about 11 cents a ton-mile. The 500 million ton-miles 
annually represents nine modern turbine-powered aircraft operating 
at 9.5 hours a day utilization, which is pretty good for domestic 
operations; it is low for international operations. 

I have gone into some detail with respect to Slick’s plans merely 
to point up the fact that Slick is not appearing here with its hand 
out asking this subcommittee to give it something for nothing. Slick’s 
stockholders have invested some $13 million in the airfreight business 
over the years in an effort to develop and achieve our share of the 
cargo airlift needed by the Nation. We think the cargo industry is 
on the threshold of suecess. All it needs now is a little push in 
the right direction in the form of minimal incentives and a spirit of 
cooperation. 

Incentive and a spirit of cooperation: A principal incentive needed 
by Slick and the rest of the aircargo industry at the present time is an 
assurance of adequate military cargo business on a consistent basis, 
and at economic rates. As this subcommittee is aware, the common 
carrier portion of the civil aircargo industry has not been self- 
supporting in the past, purely due to the lack of economical equip- 
ment. It has had to depend on other sources of revenue, principally 
the carriage of military traffic. This traffic will even be more essential 
in the future to encourage the development of modern uncompromised 
aircraft and ground handling systems needed to meet the Nation’s 
airlift requirements, particularly in view of the tremendous debt 
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which will be assumed by the industry in acquiring this equipment. 

I have one statement I would like to add for the subcommittee. 
Once these new uncompromised cargo aircraft are in service, and a 
breakthrough into high volume commercial airlift is accomplished, 
the all-cargo industry will be self-sufficient and not dependent upon 
specific volumes of military traffic to assure its continued growth. The 
military then will further benefit by even lower commercial rates and 
better service, and the contributions to the national emergency airlift 
will be increased. 

Yet the military traffic available to civilian carriers has not been 
and is not now adequate for such a purpose. I want to emphasize that 
I am not talking about. total volume alone. By “inadequacy,” I mean, 
in addition to total volume, the following things: 

1, The volume of military cargo traffic available is inadequate, as 
distinguished from the inadequacies associated with the total volume 
of both cargo and passenger traffic. As I stated earlier, the shortage 
today is in cargo airlift, not passenger airlift. Yet during the fiscal 
year 1961, MATS proposes to increase the amount of passenger traffic 
available to civilian carriers and decrease substantially the amount of 
cargo traflic available. This is a move which is difficult to comprehend 
and surely not in keeping with its efforts to develop the national cargo 
sapacity that we need. 

On that point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to add this: The fiscal 
year 1961 MATS’ commercial augmentation I have mentioned is 
equivalent to the full use of 24 reciprocating passenger aircraft and 314 
cargo aircraft for the year. If all the passengers were moved in jets, 
the passenger requirement would be 11 aircraft. The 31% cargo air- 
craft represents only 214 percent of the total CRAF cargo fleet com- 
mitted. The 24-passenger aircraft represents 30 percent of the CRAF 
passenger fleet, or 11 jets represent 15 percent of the passenger fleet. 

2. The volume of domestic common carriage traffic moved by the 
military is insufficient. Substantial volumes are available which could 
be moved economically by this means. <A full utilization by the mili- 
tary of the common carriage services of Slick and others would act as 
an important stimulus to the growth and modern development of the 
civil aireargo industry. 

3. The rates which civil carriers are presently forced to bid to 
obtain military business are, for the most part, at an uneconomical 
level. Iam, of course, sympathetic to the efforts of MATS to obtain 
low-cost transportation since this is one of the advantages of utilizing 
commercial augmentation rather than more costly military transporta- 
tion. However, a cutthroat rate war works to the advantage of none. 
I believe that an effort should be made to inject an atmosphere of rea- 
sonableness into the military rate picture. 

4. The utilization by MATS of the services of numerous fly-by- 
night, briefcase operators whose obsolete aircraft and shoestring 
operations would be worthless in time of war is highly unrealistic 
and short sighted. Military business should be made available in a 
manner commensurate with the willingness and ability of carriers to 
commit modern turbine-powered capacity to military emergencies. 
Otherwise. the stable, established carriers will have no more incentive 
to develop modern capability for wartime needs than the smallest 
briefease operator. 
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I would like to add a comment to that, if I may, with respect to 
these last two items, 3 and 4. I would like to suggest some things 
that I believe will tend to stabilize rates, help develop modern airlift 
for national emergencies, and result in the use of responsible carriers 
interested in a development of the commercial industry. 

1. Use common carriage whenever feasible, or when it is cheaper. 

2. All commercial augmentation to be transported in CRAF air- 
planes. 

3. Restrict. the carrier in contract operations to approximately 30 
percent of his total fleet that is committed to CRAF and limit the 
maximum participation to four aircraft. This encourages the de- 
velopment of commercial traffic and keeps the carrier from being in 
business solely to do business with the Government. It should give 
everyone a reasonable chance for some military business, and to de- 
velop their share of the national cargo airlift. 

4. Consider the use of negotiated contracts; and 

5. Try to use to the maximum extent possible convertible type aug- 
mentation to help the cargo industry along. 

Finally, in addition to resolution of these difficulties in the present 
relationship between MATS and the civilian industry, I sincerely 
believe that a spirit of cooperation and teamwork is vitally necessary 
to achieve the goal of an adequate national airlift. This cooperative 
spirit can find expression in many ways, from the day-to-day opera- 
tion under military contracts to teamwork in the engineering develop- 
ment. of new aircraft types. 

Sad to sav, such a cooperative spirit is not always evident at the 
present time. Instead, MATS and the civil industry appear upon 
occasion to view each other as bitter competitors. Such a situation 
is hardly in keeping with the goals which this subcommittee is seeking 
toaccomplish. Slick on its part is willing to go forward ina friendly 
and cooperative partnership with MATS to achieve these goals. It 
is my sincerest hope that this attitude will be adopted by all concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my prepared statement. 

Mr. Price. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. T have no questions? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Smart, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Smart. Just a few, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colhoun, are you a pilot ? 

Mr. Cotnocn. Yes, sir: I was Air Force trained, I was in MATS 
for 4 years. In the last 13 vears I have been in the Air Force Reserve. 
I am presently assigned with a troop carrier wing as a staff operations 
officer, and Iam rated command pilot. 

Mr. Smarr. You say vou were in MATS as a pilot ? 

Mr. Connown. Yes, sir: that was during the Air Transport Com- 
mand days. 

Mr. Smarr. The function was the same, but it was under a different 
name ? 

Mr. Cotnown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. What years were youin MATS? 

Mr. Cotnoun. From the first of 1943—1942 through 1947, sir. 

Mr. Smart. It is refreshing to have someone who has been on both 
sides of this fence. 
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Mr. Cotnoun. Well, sir, I wear a blue suit every week end, and I 
feel at times I have an opportunity to see both sides ‘of this thing. 

Mr. Price. Are you in MATS functions in the Reserve ? 

Mr. Cotnoun. No, sir; I am in troop carrier. It is closely akin 
toa MATS function, although we are primarily involved in supporting 
the Army, the 101st Airborne, and units such as that. 

Mr. Smarr. I take it you you are flying the obsolete C—-119’s ? 

Mr. Cotnoun. The very obsolescent C—-119’s, 

Mr. Smarr. On the basis of your experience as a pilot, I would 
like an expression of judgment from you as to this highly contro- 
versial 5-hour daily utilization rate which MATS insists it must per- 
form in order to maintain the capability to surge to 8 or 10 hours, as 
contrasted to a variety of recommendations, the last of which you 
heard here this morning, that 1 hour was plenty. 

What do you think it should be? Is 1 hour enough / 

Mr. Cotnowun. I think there are several factors—I don’t mean to not 
give you a direct answer on this, Mr. Smart, but there are several 
factors involved in coming up with that answer. 

As far as the flight crews are concerned, there is no doubt in my 
mind that 120 hours a year, which amounts to 10 hours a month, is 
sufficient for flight crew training. And I can illustrate that by the fact 
that when we supported the 101st Airborne, last summer we dropped 
over 5,000 troops, and 200,000 pounds of equipment, and we received 
a commendation from the 101st that it was as good a job as had ever 
been done by an active unit. 

Mr. Smarr. That was tactical support, though, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Cotnoun. That was tactical support, and I am talking about 
tactical support there. 

Insofar as routine flying support is concerned, if a pilot is going to 
be involved in long-range and oceanic flying and things of that nature, 
I would say that 250 or 200 hours a year is sufficient flying to keep a 
pilot current. 

Now, that amounts to about—that falls within an hour a day utiliza- 
tion for the pilot. With less than an hour a day. 

As far as the aircraft are concerned, that is difficult for me to say. 
T have to use my own experience. You can surge from 50 minutes up 
to 5 hours a day on a short-range period, but on a continued basis, I 
don’t know what the utilization should be. I can only guess, Mr. 
Smart, that it should be somewhere within 5 hours, er Jess than 5 
hours. And it might be as low as2 hours. 

I really don’t know. but somewhere in that neighborhood. 

I think one of the key things that would insure the ability of a mili- 
tary organization to surge in ‘time of emer gency is to make sure that it 
is properly manned. In my experience with the military we are al- 
ways at least five or six guys short in every unit, and this is certainly 
one of the disadvantages, or it would certainly hurt in trying to surge 
toa full utilization. 

So I would say that less than 5 hours; I don’t know how much less 
than 5 hours. It involves, too, depending on what the hard-core mis- 
sion of the Air Force is, how much training is required. 

Mr. Smarr. You may know, Mr. Colhoun—let us take within MATS 
itself, within the C—124 fleet. One hundred and eight of those C-124’s 
are assigned to troop carrier. 
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Mr. Cotnoun. Yee. 

Mr. Smarr. The utilization of that 108 aircraft is not 5 hours. I 
think it is 214 hours, on that particular group of 108, of the C-124’s. 
So actually what they are tal cing about, on a 5-hour daily utilization 

rate, is the common user fleet, in which I would not include the troop 
carriers. 

Mr. Cotnown. No. 

Mr. Smart. In addition, we have this problem. I think perhaps you 
understand, Mr. Colhoun, that the only reason for MATS’ existence, 
and the only reason it claims for its justification, is to move the hard- 
core requirements as set down by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in support 
of a general war effort. 

I think you may also understand that this relates to people of given 
skills, to items of cargo of specific identification, to be moved from 
specific places in predestined airplanes to predestined locations 
aboard. 

Therefore, none of those people, and none of that cargo are to be 
moved or need be moved in peacetime. This brings us down to the 
point that in peacetime there simply are no hard-core requirements. 
Is that—— 

Mr. CoLHown,. I follow you, Mr. Smart, and I will answer in this 
manner: I feel, regardless of other considerations, that MATS must 
be « ‘apable of performing their assigned mission. As I have said here 
in my testimony, I am not familiar enough, and I even hesitate to 
guess just how much training is required because I just don’t know 
how much they are expected to do in an emergency. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, it raises this point: Certainly there are a great 
many things, even though MATS is not moving any hard-core require- 
ments as of today, and won’t short of general war, or a limited war, 
there remain a great many missions many of which have been accom- 
plished in the last year, some of which have never yet been made 
publie which could not be turned over to civilian aviation. They were 
of such military character they had to be performed in military air- 
craft. 

Now, in the exercise of the MATS fleet, both in that type require- 
ment, plus the daily utilization rate, which MATS says it must operate 
at, there is a byproduct of airlift available for civil-eligible passen- 
gers or cargo to be moved. MATS says that we are going to put some 
people in these airplanes, and we are going to put some cargo in these 
airplanes, and we are going to haul them overseas.” 

They say that that produc es two things. Economy is one. The sec- 
ond is that it brings a degree of realism to the training that would be 
absent if they flew empty or with dummy cargo. 

Do you agree with that premise ? 

Mr. Cornoun. I agree that there are certain hard-core things that 
cannot be moved in pe: acetime and they are set aside for a wartime 
mission, and a part of that airlift support has to be used in peacetime 
doing something else. To what extent, I don’t know. 

T will say this again: I think 5 hours a day utilization is probably 
pretty high considering the fact that you are flying on long-range 
missions. 
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I agree, Mr. Smart, that there are certain things that MATS has to 
train for in wartime that they can’t do today, bringing out what you 
have said. 

I would say this, though, that I think that the Reserve forces, if 
properly equipped—and I don’t mean with firstline aircraft—there 
are a lot of good secondline aircraft that will have their place during 
the next emergency and will be capable of doing some hard-core— 
carrying some hard-core cargo—that they should be considered as part 
of the support in this area. 

Mr. Smarr. You probably at that point are referring to the C-97’s, 
some of which have already been taken over by the Air National 
Guard, with additional ones either programed for the guard or per- 
haps the Reserves. 

Mr. Cotnoun. That is correct, sir, and of course looking ahead— 
I listened to General Tunner in his appearance before the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee, in which they hope to replace the 
C124 fleet one of these days. That aircraft has a tremendous ecarry- 
ing capability for hard-core cargo. 

Mr. Smart. Having been in the Air Transport Command, you ap- 
preciate the fact that when we talk about a daily utilization rate we 
are talking about something more than merely getting a crew in that 
airplane, cranking it up, and flying it around. We are talking about 
the exercise of the entire system. The island bases, the maintenance, 
the logistic support, the whole system. You appreciate that, do you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Cotnoun. I do—it takes more people on the ground to keep an 
airplane in the air than it does in the air. 

Mr. Smart. That is precisely the point that I am trying to make, 
and which has been driven home to me, that the keeping of the pilot 
in a proficient state is the least of all of the problems when we are 
trying to establish a proper daily utilization rate. 

Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Cornoun. That is true. I agree with that 100 percent. I was 
just trying to rationalize here in my own mind—I have listened to what 
types of training are best, we all know, and it has been brought before 
this committee several times, that on a 10-hour hop where you turn 
the autopilot on and sit back and ride, it doesn’t do the pilot too much 
good, it doesn’t do the airplane too much good, and it doesn’t support 
base functions too much. It is just burning up time in the air. 

I think that that should be kept to a minimum. In other words, I 
think they have to be trained to do their job, but they certainly should 
keep this long-range flying to a minimum, because that is where you 
get out and go for long distances without really doing anything except 
spending time on your airplane, on your crews, and everything else. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, Mr. Smart, could I just clear up a point? 

Mr. Smarr. Certainly. 

Mr. Harpy. If you determine on a daily utilization rate and you 
are making a trip with a limited amount of hard-core military cargo 
that has to be carried in this plane, and you have got more space and 
are making a trip with a limited amount of hard-core military cargo 
should you send that plane empty in order that that cargo could 
serve as a payload for commercial aircraft 

Mr. Cornoun. Sir, I am economy minded enough to say no air- 
plane should fly anything short of 100 percent full. 
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Mr. Harpy. Thank you very much. That is what 1 wanted to 
hear. 

Mr. Smarr. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I have just a couple of questions. 

You spoke about a minimum amount of incentive. You said the 
civilian industry is willing and able with only a minimum amount of 
incentive and cooperation. I don’t know that your statement is very 
clear on what that minimum amount of incentive consists of. 

Mr. Cotnioun. Well, sir, maybe I can best explain it by telling 
you what we want to do, and in that way answer your question. We 
want a minimum amount of incentive, knowing that we will get so 
much business from the Government, that will enable us to go out 
and buy new modern equipment in the quantities needed to develop 
the aircargo industry and to get the proper financing for that equip- 
ment, 

Today this is very difficult to do and in many cases it is Just im- 
possible to do. The incentive is to have some business that we can 
look forward to and at the same time we can give something in return 

v bringing a new piece of equipment into CRAF strengthening 
our airlift capability for a national emergency. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have a CRAF contract / 

Mr. Cotnoun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I believe you did indicate your feeling that CRAF 
contractors should have preferential treatment with respect to the 
handling of military cargo. 

Mr. Cotnoun. Yes, sir. I went further than that. 

Mr. Harpy. I understood that you did. That was not included 
in your written statement. 

Mr. Cotnoun. No, sir; it was not. 

Mr. Harpy. [I am glad that you did that. Is that an incentive 
that you are talking about? 

Mr. Cotunoun. Yes, sir; it would develop into that incentive; yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Then did I understand that you would carry that fur- 
ther to the extent that CRAF contracts perhaps should be accom- 
panied by a specific contract for tonnage for a particular period of 
time. 

In other words, if you are going to know pretty well what you can 
count on: that is what I was trying to develop. 

Mr. Cotnoun. Perhaps I haven't understood your question. 

Mr. Harpy. I am just wondering if you—in this minimum incentive 
that you are talking about, if you envisaged a type of contract with 
the military for a specific tonnage accompanying a CRAF contract, is 
what you had inmind? You said a moment ago that you thought you 
should have some definite amount of cargo so that you would know 
how to proceed in building up your fleet. 

Mr. Boston. Well, sir, it would boil down to that—the answer 
to your question is “Yes,” but if I may I would like to explain it in 
this manner, that I feel that the CRAF rogram, to be of benefit to 
the national defense of this country, has to be dev eloped. 

No. 2, it cannot be wholly supported by the Government and the 
incentive to be in the CRAF program would be to do business with 
the Government on an economical basis that would be advantageous 
for both parties. 
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Now if we felt that we were going to be able to get—say we buy 
eight new airplanes, and we felt we would be able to place two of 
those in commercial operations, that would be the incentive, to answer 
your question, in military operations. 

Mr. Harpy. If you were going to buy eight new aircraft you would 
expect to use six of them exclusively for commercial use and two of 
them for military use ? 

Mr. Cotnoun. Precisely, and I would like to explain why I say 
that. 

For you to get the value out of the reserve fleet—in other words, 
the big surge of airlift that will be available to you in an emergency, 
this is going to have to be supported by commercial business during 
peacetime. It can’t all be supported by military business or you 
might just as well buy military airplanes to put in there. 

It also prevents an operator from goimg into business to be solely 
in business for Government business. In other words, as it is now, 
an independent operator could buy 10 new airplanes, commit them to 
CRAF, and turn around and put all 10 in Government business. It 
would drain on military busmess during peacetime, and could do 
very little more during an emergency. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, it is your feeling that the military, 
the Government should underwrite a requirement for 25 percent of 
the cargo fleet ¢ 

Mr. Cotnoun. TIT would say that—now you have asked me a pretty 
direct, question. I would like to give you a direct answer. I-—— 

Mr. Harpy. I just used your numbers. 

Mr. Cotnoun. Yes, sir. 

Slick’s position is that we would hope to place at least 25 percent of 
our fleet in military business initially. 

Now, I would like to say, too, in referring to another statement that 
T made that this is needed initially. We are in this bottleneck. Once 
we get out of this bottleneck into this lower rate structure of 40 per- 
cent depletion rates and increased volume we think we will be on our 
own and this guarantee will not be a necessity after that. 

Mr. Harpy. But your idea would be that governmental requirements 
for cargo capacity would be 25 percent of the total, and T am talking 
about passenger requirements. 

Mr. Cornoun. You are talking about cargo? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Cotnoun. Cargo. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, cargo planes. Cargo capacity requirements is 
what I was getting at. 

But you went a step further and you indicated that your rates to 
the Government would probably be cheaper than your commercial 
rates, didn’t I understand that, or did I? , 

Mr. Cotnoun. Yes, sir; you did understand that. They are now. 
and I can explain why. And to answer your question on the 25 per- 
cent, you are right. My answer to that question is “Yes.” 

The answer to your second question on cheaper rates, we can still 
offer cheaper service for the Government—it is cheaper to do business 
with the Government than it is with the commercial industry. For 
example, we don’t have to have salesmen on the street, we don’t have 
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to provide at the present time large commercial facilities, and things 
of that nature, to support contract operations. Even in commercial 
operations there is a certain cost savings in doing business with the 
Government, particularly in the sales area. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, on page 7 of your statement you had a comment 
along that line. You said “Slick to cover a military contract serves 
at rates even lower than commercial common carrier tariffs.” 

Now, you heard Mr. Norden’s comment about that, didn’t you? 

Mr. Cotnoun. I missed some of Mr. Norden’s statements. I was 
sitting a little far back in the room. 

But these are my comments, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you. 

Frankly, I think we are getting some really specific information 
here that is extremely helpful to me in trying to understand this. 

Now, there is one other point that you made in your statement that 
I would like to have a little clearer understanding of, if I can. On 
page 5. 

Mr, Conuioun. May I go back and make one point clear 

Mr. Harpy. Surely. 

Mr. CoLnoun. I am talking about contract operations. We can 
do that cheaper than we can our common carrier tariff rates, 

Now, when military traflie moves by common carriage there are cer- 
tain other advantages that are gained. 

Mr. Price. We are talking strictly about cargo. 

Mr. Counoun, We are talking strictly about cargo. 

There are certain advantages the Government gets in shipping com- 
mon carriage, Tam talking about common carriage. 

On page 5, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. On page 5 you have this to say: 

The most economic and realistic approach to this problem is to determine the 
amount of airlift capability the civilian industry can feasibly contribute both to 
peacetime military and civilian purposes and to wartime airlift requirements. 

I just wondered how we can go about making that determination. 
If we can do that, I think that would be a key to determining what 
we require of MATS. But how do you determine what they can do? 

Mr. Cotnoun. Well, sir, No. 1, I would assume the Joint Chiefs 
and MATS know how much commercial augmentation they should 
have during an emergency—during the first 48 hours, the first week, 
the first 20 days, and so on. 

Mr. Harpy. But vou are thinking in terms of—not with their pres- 
ent fleet, you are thinking in terms of what they might have after a 
buildup following along the lines of these minimal incentives we have 
been discussing. Are you talking now about that ? 

Mr. Cotnown. I can talk about either plan. It would work the same, 
sir. 

If today they felt they had to know how much augmentation they 
needed from the civilian industry, they would just canvass to see how 
much of it was there. How much they could depend on. 

Mr. Harpy. If we count everything in sight now we haven't got 
enough. What do we do? 

Mr. Cotnoun. Well, sir: we just haven’t got enough, that is all 
there is to it, and we have to go ahead with this—that is why I feel 
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it is so important; I think it is the consensus of opinion, that we need 
this modern equipment. And when we once get this modern equip- 
ment we hope that there will always be a need for civilian augmenta- 
tion based along the lines we have discussed here. 

Mr. Harpy. But if you determine the airlift capability, the amount 
which the civilian industry can contribute, based on its present ca- 
pacity, and say that MATS must have the rest, then we are going to 
have to get into a mighty big procurement program for MATS. Is 
that what vou meant ? 

Mr. Cotnoun. Do you mean a big procurement program for MATS 
aircraft ? 

Yes, sir; the gap has to be made up some place. We think the gap 
can be made up both by military aircraft and civilian aircraft. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cornocn. I feel the civilian industry should contribute to the 
extent possible and practical in keeping with adequate training for 
MATS, all it can to the national emergency war effort. 

Mr. Harpy. I think we would all agree with that. 

Mr. Price. Thank vou very much, Mr. Colhoun. 

The committee will stand in recess until Thursday morning at 10 a.m. 


House ok REPRESENTATIVES. 
CoMMITTEE OF ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTER ON NATIONAL 
Minirary AtRLIFr. 
Washington, D.C... Thursday, April 7, 1960. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., the Honorable L. Mendel Rivers 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. I am going to ask the committee to come to order. 

Our first witness this morning is the distinguished former Secretary 
of the Navy, our old friend and one who has made such a dedics ited 
and lasting contribution to the welfare of the Navy and to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. We who have known you, Mr. Secretary, have ad- 
mired your unselfish service and the effective job you did as our Sec- 
retary. The Navy has been a better service because of vou. And I 
have no doubt that TWA will be a better organization because of your 
association. 

We are very glad to have you this morning. I have seen your state- 
ment, because of your kindness in giving it to us ahead of time, as I 
would like for all witnesses to do. And we will be pleased to heat 
from you. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, and I certainly 
appreciate those words. 

Idohaveastatement. Shall I read it ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir; any way you want to proceed, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, I would like to read it into the record, if I may. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 


name is Charles S. Thomas. I am president of Trans World Air- 
lines. Our company is serving 48 cities in 24 States and the District 
of Columbia and 21 cities in 19 foreign countries. 
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I welcome this opportunity to appear before your committee in a 
civilian capacity. It was my privilege to appear before the Armed 
Services Committee on many occasions during my Government serv- 
ice, and on each occasion I was impressed with the sincerity and devo- 
tion that the committee gave to the problems of our total national 
defense effort. 

I am here today pleading the case of an international certificated air 
carrier established by Government to perform in the public interest 
and to provide a service adapted to the present and future needs of 
the commerce of the United States, of the postal service, and of the 
national defense. We are charged with flying the American flag over- 
seas, Which we believe to be an asset both to the defense and the econ- 
omy of our country. 

May I say that in presenting our case: 

1. We do not intend to intrude on areas which are properly the 
concern of the Department of Defense. Certainly no one knows better 
than I the need for an adequate military airlift. Furthermore, we 
would not argue with whatever determinations are made by respon- 
sible congressional, civilian executive and military authorities as to the 
necessary hard-core responsibility of the Military Air Transport 
Service and the quantity and quality of its fleet to meet its military 
mission. 

2. Nor do we seek any business which in any way might derogate 
from MATS’ ability to meet its hard-core airlift requirements. 

3. We do, however, feel we are in a position to meet and satisfy 
stated objectives by Air Force officials as to what they want from the 
civil industry. These are: 

(a) Modernization and growth of cargo capability. 

(6) Provide uninterrupted commercial lift to DOD at fair, reason- 
able, and predictable rates. 

(c) Provide augmented lift in emergency situations or any critical 
period. 

4, However, if we are to meet taese requirements and be a strong 
partner of the military in time of trouble we must have its help and 
cooperation. 

There now appears to be a governmentwide endorsement of certain 
policy positions which have emanated from Congress over a period of 
years. These call for an improved MATS equipped to do a better job 
in a military sense and a consequent curtailment of the nonmilitary, 
airline type operations which offer unnecessary competition to civil air 
carriers and detract from MATS’ ability to fulfill its true military 
mission. ; 

We of course think MATS should be modernized in order to per- 
form its proper D-day mission. We are equally positive that MATS 
should implement—or should be required to implement—the reorienta- 
tion directive approved by the Commander in Chief allocating more 
of its civil eligible business to the commercial airlines at reasonable 
rates. 

Committees of Congress have issued reports calling for a reorienta- 
tionof MATS. In addition, the Secretary of Defense has now ordered 
the Air Force to implement the Presidentially approved courses of 
action which direct MATS to concentrate on hard-core military airlift 
and reduce commercial type operations on an orderly basis. Even 
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more recently the Department of Commerce has released a study, 
“Federal Transportation Policy and Program,” wherein they recom- 
mended DOD make a greater use of common carriers. Thus both the 
legislative and the appropriate executive branches of government have 
established as policy that MATS has a military mission to perform, 
but should call upon the civil air transport industry to meet its regular 
air transportation requirements in the same manner as the Army and 
the Navy call upon common carriers for the surface transportation 
they need. 

We believe the record will show that MATS in its expansion has 
come to do too much of what the airlines were created to do and 
consequently has not concentrated on their hard-core job which the 
Congress, the President and the Secretary of Defense say they should 
do. 

There seems to be general agreement that MATS neither can nor 
should try to do both jobs in their entirety; that is, operate as an air- 
line and concentrate on its hard-core military mission. Yet today 
MATS operates the largest airline in the world. 

I said earlier that we must have some of our Government’s business 
if we are to be the strong civil adjunct for defense purposes that Con- 
gress says we should. A great deal has been said about the necessity 
of exercising an effective MATS so that they can meet their hard-core 
responsibilities. We think this is a well-advised and entirely proper 
activity. Our problem arises because MATS seems to exercise its 
fleet by operating as a Government airline rather than as a military 
organization dedicated to the support of our strategic forces in the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Force. We think MATS should train 
ina manner that will maintain them in a state of readiness. Ts it not 
equally necessary to maintain an effective civil air transport system 
which would be critically needed in a war or a limited war’ We ‘think 
it is, and the Federal Aviation Act so states. 

As this committee knows, our certificates for scheduled oversea 
services were issued only by direction of the President of the United 
States after hearing and argument before, and a recommendation by, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board which was created by the Congress. In 
granting certification, the Civil Aeronautics Board takes ‘into con- 
sideration the applicant’s fitness, willingness, and ability to render 
such services, the public convenience and necessity, the economic as- 
pects of the proposed service and the desired degree of competition. 
Both the Civil Aeronautics Board and the President consider the 
prospective effects on foreign policy and the national defense. Car- 
riers receiving such certification for regular scheduled services commit 
large amounts of stockholders’ capital to the operation of the routes 
authorized. They are obliged to provide service throughout the whole 
term of their authorization—in heavy and light traffic seasons, on non- 
profitable as well as profitable sectors, under favorable and unfavor- 
able economic conditions, and all] of this must be done in face of large- 
scale subsidized foreign-flag carriers. 

We believe it is generally agreed that DOD should utilize, to the 
greatest extent practicable, the civil air transport systems established 
in accordance with congressional mandate. Much of the air traffic 
which MATS is carrying, for which DOD is responsible, is the same 
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type traffic as that which moves on the scheduled services of the air- 
lines certificated to operate the worldwide system of routes estab- 
lished pursuant to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938—unchanged by 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958. But instead of using the air trans- 
port system established by law, DOD operates its own airline. 

To make matters worse, to the extent MATS utilizes commercial air- 
lift for the most part, it does so under a contract system which is out- 
side the regulatory framework Congress has srescribed. This in effect 

causes the DOD to sponsor another group of air transport operations 
in competition with the airline system established by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the President. This policy forces the certificated 

varriers, if they are to get any MATS business, to bid over the routes 
for which they are certificated against large numbers of nonscheduled 
operators, who, in most instances have little in the way of equipment, 
facilities or investment. More frequently than not, the carriers with- 
and so without any obligation to continue to serve a 
route or to provide any regular and dependable service—have under- 
bid the carriers certificated to serve the route. This deprives the 
scheduled carriers of traffic which they sorely need. It substantially 
decreases the value of the certificates authorizing them to serve such 
routes, which are issued to them by the CAB and the President. Fi- 
nally, it weakens the very airlines that constitute the backbone of civil 
support for military airlift in times of emergency or war. 

We believe it is wrong to have contracts awarded by competitive 
bidding in a regulated industry such as ours. It certainly does not 
promote the development of a strong air transport system. For exam- 
ple, in 1958, we bid on a MATS contract to carry each month 10,000 
military passengers and 350 tons of cargo. We needed to get this 
contract so we would not have to fur lough pilots, mec hanics, and 
other personnel and so that we could otherwise utilize our equipment, 
facilities, and personnel more efficiently. Therefore, we put in a bid 
of $79.85 per passenger which we estimated would return us only a 
modest profit on an added cost basis. Our bid was successful but 
the next lowest bid—by an uncertificated carrier—was only about $2 
higher than ours. In spite of our hopes to make a small profit over 
our added costs, we in fact suffered a book loss from this operation. 
Nevertheless, the next year the successful bidder for the same con- 
tract—a noncertificated carrier—bid more than $2 a passenger less 
than our bid of the year before. 

We cannot believe that either Congress or the DOD really wants 
the airlines to carry traffic on any suc +h nonremunerative basis which 
fails to contribute its fair share to system return on investment and 
thus to an airline’s ability to finance the acquisition of new and 
improved aircraft and equipment. This type of airlift procurement 
is at odds with the entire philosophy and policies of the Federal 
Aviation Act. 

We believe a substantial amount of DOD traffic, like all Government 
traffic, could and should, in the absence of special circumstances, move 
on the regular schedules of the certificated airlines at fair, reasonable, 
and nondiscriminatory rates, on file at the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
We are prepared to accept reduced rates for this business and feel the 
allocation of the traffic should reflect the relative carrier commitment 
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to the CRAF program. The DOD procures most of its domestic 
transportation from common carriers at tariff rates and we believe this 
is sound policy. There is no sound reason to justify a different policy 
for oversea movements, particularly where our American flag carriers 
are confronted by so many subsidized foreign airlines. 

For example, there are only three certificated American carriers 
flying the North Atlantic: two carrying passengers and cargo and one 
carrying cargo only. We3 are in competition with 14 foreign carriers, 
most of which are subsidized by their governments. In addition, 
these foreign carriers have many competitive advantages that we do 
not have, such as domestic monopolies, pooled operations on a regional 
basis, joint operations as consortiums or combines on international 
services, and last but not least, subsidy. 

The result is the American flag certificated air carriers are having 
an increasingly difficult time operating strong, profitable and un- 
subsidized airlines in international service. For example, in 1950 
US. flag certificated airlines handled 61 percent of the commercial 
transatlantic passenger traffic. In 1959, they handled 30 percent— 
the foreign flag carriers accounting for 45 percent, and MATS and 
MATS-sponsored carriage amounting to 25 percent. In cargo, 
MATS carries about four times as much international and oversea 
traffic as the entire U.S. flag and certificated air transport systems, and 
most of this is commercial-type cargo. 

In all international route awards, national defense has been an 
element. which justified the Government and the DOD to support 
issuance of our certificates. 

As I said, I came here to plead the case of the American air carriers 
carrying the American flag overseas. 

Take the case of my company as an example. We fly the North 
Atlantic to many of the capitals of Europe and on out to the Middle 
and Far East. We employ 20,000 people and have many millions 
of dollars invested in equipment and facilities in the United States 
and throughout the world. Both the State Department and the DOD 
say that we are essential and I can assure you we carry our flag 
with credit to our country. 

Yet in 1958 we lost $6.580,000 on our international division. In 
1959, we lost. $7,916,000 and for the first 3 months of 1960, we will have 
lost approximately $2,863,000. This record certainly proves we are not 
asking for excessive profits. We are only asking for survival if our 
country needs us. 

As I said before, the DOD has issued a directive approved by the 
Commander in Chief, ordering a reorientation of MATS; such a re- 
definition of the role of MATS also has been called for by congres- 
sional committees and by the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Rivers. Right there, I eal, if you don’t mind, put in the 
record what congressional committees they were. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have a list of those, Mr. Chairman, and we will put 
it in the record. 

Mr. Rivers. I want you to name them, what committees they were. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, we have that record, and we will list them. 

Mr. Price. Can you tell us now which committees they were / 

Mr. Tuomas. Pardon me? 

Mr. Pricer. Could you name the committees now / 
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Mr. ‘Tomas. Appropriations, Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and Government Operations. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Appropriations Committee, report 1956. 

Mr. Rivers. House committee or Senate committee / 

Mr. THomas. House. 

Mr. Rivers. And the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of the House, Mr. Thomas ? 

Mr. THomas. Yes, that is right, the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. Titomas. We will be glad to put these in the record. 

Mr. Rivers. Fine. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Po.ticy POSITIONS EMANATING FROM CONGRESS 


Senate Appropriations Committee Report No. 2260 on Defense appropriation, 
June 18, 1956. 

House Appropriations Committee Report No. 2104 on Defense appropriation, 
May 3 1956. 

House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce Report No. 1272, August 
30, 1957. 

Senate Appropriations Committee Report No. 543 on Defense appropriation, 
June 28, 1957. 

House Appropriations Committee Report No. 471 on Defense appropriation, 
May 21, 1957. 

Senate Appropriations Committee Report No. 1987 on Defense appropriation, 
July 24, 1958. 

House Appropriations Committee Report No. 1830 on Defense appropriation, 
May 28, 1958. 

House Appropriations Committee Report No. 743 on Defense appropriation, 
August 3, 1959. 

House Government Operations Committee Report No. 2011 on Military Air 
Transportation, June 26, 1958. 

House Government Operations Committee Report No. 1112 on Military Air 
Transportation, September 1, 1959. . : ; 
Mr. ‘Tuomas. The etfect of these directives would be the allocation 

to the commercial airlines of a substantial portion of the route-type 

traffic movement presently carried by MATS. Unfortunately, from 
my standpoint, no concrete results in this direction have been brought 
forward to date. 

The four U.S.-flag-certificated airlines conducting transatlantic and 
transpacifie services sent a proposal to the Department of Defense 
last October which we believe was responsive to stated objectives of 
reepoasnie Defense officials. We felt an obligation was imposed upon 
us by our certificates of convenience and necessity to do all we could 
to meet known requirements of the Defense Department. We never 
received an answer to this a mae We are now forwarding a 
signed, revised draft and we feel we are entitled to an early response 
by Defense. 

Mr. Chairman, we will also insert in the record this new proposed 
draft. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you. I think that would be helpful, Mr. 
Thomas. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 
WASHINGTON, D.C., March 30, 1960. 


Hon. THomMas 8. GATES, Jr., 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Reference is made to the letter dated October 30, 1959, 
from the undersigned air carriers, transmitting to the Secretary of Defense a 
form of contract which had been prepared pursuant to an order of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board authorizing diseussions between your Department and car- 
riers holding certificates to operate regular service on oversea and foreign routes, 
and which provided for airlift in emergencies and for reduced rates for the car- 
riage of Government traffic on the oversea and foreign routes for which the 
undersigned carriers hold certificates of public convenience and necessity. 

Enclosed herewith is a revised contract which embodies changes made as a 
result of discussions with representatives of your Department. The enclosed 
contract also specifies more clearly the procedure through which the reduced 
rates for Department of Defense traffic will be determined by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, acting under its statutory responsibility to regulate air carriers 
and to develop an air transport service for the Nation properly adapted to the 
needs of the commerce, the postal service and the national defense. 

The enclosed contract is fully compatible with the program of the Department 
of Defense for expansion of our national airlift, approved by the President and 
published since the original draft was submitted to your Department. In line 
with such new program, it will permit the reorientation of MATS toward a 
greater capability to meet military hard-core requirements through the reduc- 
tion on an orderly basis of routine channel traffic operations. It*will assure the 
development of modern, turbine-powered cargo aircraft of greater size, economy, 
and power, and result in the purchase by scheduled air carriers of such aircraft. 
It will provide by contract a continuous reserve airlift at the disposal of the 
Secretary of Defense with which to meet brush-fire or other crisis-type 
emergencies. 

The scheduled airline industry has already demonstrated its vitality by re- 
equipping with jet-powered passenger aircraft. Activation of the enclosed con- 
tract, along with close and continuous cooperation between the military and 
civilian elements, will provide a means whereby our national airlift will be 
expanded rapidly and economically, thus building up a modern reserve merchant 
marine of the air for cargo as well as passengers. 

You will not that the enclosed contract has been executed by each of the 
undersigned air carriers. If you find it satisfactory and will arrange for exe- 
cution on behalf of the Department of Defense, it will be promptly submitted 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board for appropriate action to establish the special 
reduced rates for carriage of Department of Defense traffic. 

We are prepared to commence operation under the contract at once with but 
interim approval by the Board pending final action, if the Board finds such 
interim approval to be in the public interest. 

Yours very truly, 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC., 
DonaLp W. Nyrop, 
By C. Epwarp LEASuRE, President. 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, INC., 
By Juan T. Trippe, President. 
SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES, INC., 
By RayMonp A. NorDEN, President. 
TRANS WoRLD AIRLINES, INC., 
By CHartes 8. THomMas, President. 
This Contract, made this — day of , 19—, between the United States 





of America, hereinafter called “the Government,” party of the first part, acting 
through the Department of Defense, and the American-flag airlines on whose 
behalf this Contract is signed, all of whom are air carriers within the meaning 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, parties of the second part, said airlines 
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being hereinafter referred to collectively as the “Air Carriers” and individually 
as the “Air Carrier” ; 

WITNESSETH THAT: 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board, by Order No. E-14399, dated August 28, 
1959, issued pursuant to Section 412 of the Federal Aviation Act and extended 
by Order No, E-14838, dated January 15, 1960, has authorized the Air Carriers 
to engage in discussions with the Department of Defense, with a view to nego- 
tiating an agreement relating to airlift in emergencies and to reduced fares and 
rates for carriage of Government traffic over certain routes for which the Air 
Carriers hold certificates of public convenience and necessity, which agreement, 
as required by said Act, would be subject to the approval of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board on the basis of the public interest ; and 

Whereas the Air Carriers hold certificates of public convenience and necessity 
issued by the President and the Civil Aeronautics Board under the Federal 
Aviation Act and the predecessor Civil Aeronautics Act, requiring them, as 
public utilities, to operate scheduled services between the United States and 
areas in Europe, Asia and Africa, these being the principal areas between which 
the Department of Defense requires air transportation ; and 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board has control over the fares and rates 
charged by the Air Carriers, such control being established as to the domestic 
field through the power to prescribe the fares and rates, and as to the foreign 
field through the statutory power to approve or disapprove rate agreements 
proposed by the carriers under the Board-approved conference machinery : 
and 

Whereas increased use by the Department of Defense on the regularly sched- 
uled services of the Air Carriers for the transportation of Government traffic 
over such routes could enable the Air Carriers to (a) modernize and expand 
their fleets of long-range aircraft, (0) reduce the technological impact of 
efficient jet aircraft on the rosters of skilled, trained personnel in an industry 
vital to national defense, (¢c) maintain and adapt to the jet age their ground 
equipment and facilities located in the United States and throughout the world, 
which aircraft, personnel and facilities, to the extent utilized in the trans- 
portation of Government traffic, would be available to provide emergency sery- 
ices immediately at the call of the Secretary of Defense, and (d@) maintain 
more effectively American-flag services which are competitive with those of 
foreign airlines ; and 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board in the exercise of its public utility 
regulatory power, has approved an intercarrier agreement providing for a 10 
percent discount for carriage of Department of Defense passenger traffic, as 
compared with all other passenger traffic, in the domestic field : and 

Whereas, the Civil Aeronautics Board, in the exercise of its public utility 
regulatory power, has approved the inter-carrier agreements providing the com- 
mercial rates and fares charged by the Air Carriers in the foreign field: and 

Whereas the foreign air transportation requirements of the Department of 
Defense can be effectively and economically met by using the scheduled services 
of the Air Carriers to the areas served by them, provided those services are 
available at rates which reflect the lower cost of such traffic ; and 

Whereas the cost of the commercial traffic includes some elements of adver- 
tising, selling, and other expenses which are not applicable to Government traf- 
fic and are greater in the foreign than in the domestic field ; and 

Whereas the Government has requested special fares and rates for Govern- 
ment traffic which will reflect the lower cost to the carriers of such traffic; and 

Whereas there is a national defense need for increased overocean air cargo 
capacity which can be provided by new long-range turbine-powered aircraft: 
and 

Whereas the Air Carriers are willing to undertake to meet this need by or- 
dering new turbine-powered cargo aircraft as available Government air cargo 
traffic is transferred to their scheduled services ; and 

Whereas in consideration of the foregoing, the Department of Defense pro- 
poses increased utilization of the regularly scheduled services of the Air Car- 
riers to the fullest extent consistent with the objectives of the Federal Aviation 
Act and subject to determinations from time to time by the Secretary of Defense 
that such utilization is in the long-range interest of the Government : Now, There- 
fore. the parties hereby agree as follows: 
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I. EFFECTIVE TERM 


A. This Contract shall become effective when it has been— 

(1) executed by the Department of Defense ; 

(2) executed by American-flag carriers which hold certificates requiring 
them to operate scheduled air transportation services between the United 
States and Europe, Asia, or Africa, and which currently carry at least 
three-quarters of the passengers, cargo, and mail (based on latest available 
reported quarterly revenue ton-mile figures) carried by all such air carriers 
in such services ; and 

(3) approved by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

B. This Contract shall remain in effect until terminated upon two years’ no- 
tice in accordance with section XI hereof or until such time as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board may find that approval thereof is no longer in the public interest. 

II. TARIFFS FOR GOVERN MENT TRAFFIC 


In accordance with the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 and the regulations of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board issued pursuant thereto, each of the Air Carriers 
agrees to maintain on file with the Civil Aeronautics Board while this Contract 
is in effect tariffs as set forth in Annex A hereto applicable to all of their regu- 
lar scheduled transatlantic and transpacific services between the United States 
and Europe, Asia, and Africa, the areas of principal interest for movement of 
Department of Defense traffic, which will provide— 

(A) reduced tariffs for all military personnel of the United States and all 
civilian personnel employed by the Department of Defense, as well as their 
respective dependents, when traveling at Government expense; and 

(B) reduced tariffs for all property shipped at Government expense by 
the Department of Defense. 

Such tariffs shall specify the baggage allowances available to persons travel- 
ing at the respective fares provided for therein, and, to the extent required by 
the Federal Aviation Act and the regulations of the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
services to be provided in connection with transportation pursuant to such tariffs, 
all of which services, unless otherwise mutually agreed, shall be the same as for 
other passengers and property utilizing the same class of service. 


III. AMENDMENT OF TARIFFS FOR DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TRAFFIC 


A. The tariffs for Department of Defense traffic set forth in Annex A shall re- 
main in effect without change during the term of this Contract unless the Civil 
Aeronautics Board shall approve, pursuant to the Federal Aviation Act: 
amended tariffs arrived at in accordance with this Section ITI. 

B. The Department of Defense or any Air Carrier may request a review of 
the reduced tariffs for Department of Defense traffic provided in such tariffs by 
filing such request with the Civil Aeronautics Board: provided, however, that 
no such request for review may be made, unless otherwise mutually agreed, 
until twelve months after the date of this Contract or six months after the last 
prior request for such review. Any new reduced tariff agreed upon in any such 
review will become effective on the date specified in the order of approval thereof 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

C. The reduced tariffs for Department of Defense traffic may be related to 
tariffs for the general public, which may change from time to time with the ap- 
proval of the United States and other governments concerned. In case no such 
Government-approved tariffs for the general public shall be in effect during any 
period while this Contract is in effect, such tariffs for Department of Defense 
traffic will continue to be related to the last effective Government-approved 
tariffs for the general public unless modified in accordance with this Section ITT, 


with approval of the Civil Aeronautics Board, to provide otherwise. 


IV. EMERGENCY AIRLIFT 


A. At any time while this Contract is in effect, the Secretary of Defense may 
determine, and advise the appropriate Air Carrier or Air Carriers in the man- 
ner hereinafter provided, that a limited emergency exists requiring the re- 
quisition of emergency airlift for the Department of Defense. Each Air Car- 
rier, upon receipt of such advice, shall immediately provide the airlift capacity 
requisitioned by the Secretary of Defense in accordance herewith. 
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B. The requisition upon any Air Carrier pursuant to this Section IV shall be 
by Service Order directed to the designated duty official of such Air Carrier, 
whose office shall at all times be staffed, equipped and authorized to execute the 
Service Order. 

C. Such Service Orders will requisition airlift utilizing fully manned over- 
ocean type aircraft currently in use by the Air Carrier, in such amount as the 
Service Order shall specify not exceeding the amount of airlift sufficient to 
carry the Government traffic currently being carried by such Air Carrier (based 
upon latest available reported monthly figures and average utilization and pay- 
load) plus 50 percent or such greater amount as the Air Carrier may agree that 
it can reasonably provide. Such Service Orders will contain such terms and 
conditions, if any, as the Civil Aeronautics Board shall specify as a condition to 
its approval of this Contract. In the event of damage to any aircraft while 
under requisition for emergency airlift pursuant hereto, the Air Carrier shall 
expeditiously repair or, if not repairable and the Secretary of Defense shall so 
request, shall use the proceeds of insurance to replace, such aircraft. The 
maximum amount of airlift subject to requisition shall be reduced accordingly 
during the period such damaged aircraft or its replacement shall be unavailable 
for service. 

PD. The minimum period during which such emergency service shall be 
rendered by any Air Carrier pursuant to such Service Orders or supplements 
thereto shall be specified in such Service Orders but, in any event, shall termi- 
nate when the Secretary of Defense shall declare that the limited emergency 
to which they relate no longer exists. 

Ek. The Government shall pay the Air Carrier for services rendered in accord- 
ance with Section IV at rates per airplane-day for each aircraft type equal to 
such Air Carrier’s average recorded revenue per airplane-day for such type in 
foreign air transportation during the quarter of the preceding year correspond- 
ing to that in which the service is rendered. In the event of emergency utiliza- 
tion higher than the average recorded figure during such quarter, the rate for 
the additional utilization will be fair and reasonable as determined by mutual 
agreement, or, failing such agreement, as determined by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

F. The requirements set forth in Service Orders issued pursuant hereto 
shall be divided, as far as practicable, between the Air Carriers in proportion 
to the amount of airlift capacity they are required to provide pursuant to this 
Section IV. 

G. Detailed procedures to carry out Section IV may be embodied in supple- 
ments hereto executed by the Secretary of Defense and the Air Carriers and 
filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Vv. OTHER GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


This Contract shall not relieve any Air Carrier of any obligations provided 
under any CRAF contract or any other contract with the Government. 


VI. INSURANCE 


War Risk Insurance shall be provided pursuant to Title XIII of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 with respect to any emergency airlift provided hereunder 
at the request of the Secretary of Defense, in amounts not less than those car- 
ried by the respective Air Carriers on the effective date of the Service Order 
referred to in Section IV with respect to such airlift, or, in case such insurance 
is not available, the Secretary of Defense will provide the Air Carrier with 
such other insurance or indemnity as may be provided for in the CRAF Standby 
Contracts under similar circumstances. 


VII. BILLING AND PAYMENT 


For a period not exceeding sixty days after the effective date of this Contract, 
the Air Carriers will bill the Government at the nominal rate of $1.00 per pas- 
senger, in lieu of filing and billing under the passenger tariffs provided for in 
Section II of this Contract, subject to retroactive adjustment to such rates 
when the rates for the passenger tariffs provided for in Section II that are in 
the public interest and not unjustly discriminatory are stated or determined 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board as a condition to its continued approval of this 
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Contract beyond such sixty-day period. The Government or any Air Carrier 
may withdraw from further participation in this Contract as to passenger 
traffic upon notice to the Civil Aeronautics Board given at any time before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has so stated or determined such rates, or within thirty 
days thereafter in case the party withdrawing finds that, in its opinion, the 
Board’s determination, or any term or condition imposed by the Board in con- 
nection therewith, would render continued participation in the Contract by that 
party unduly burdensome to it. 

In arranging for any transportation to which this Contract relates, the De- 
partment of Defense may utilize Government Transportation Requests (standard 
form 1169), Government Bills of Lading (standard form 1103), or any other 
similar form currently in use by the Government for arranging for common ¢car- 
rier air transportation, and payment therefor will be effected in the manner 
normally followed by the Air Carrier concerned in effecting payment for trans- 
portation provided for pursuant to such forms. 


VIIT. DOCUMENTATION 


It shall be the responsibility of the Department of Defense to make available 
all documents (e.g., passports, visas, health certificates, consular invoices) re- 
quired by any foreign governmental authority for clearance or handling of the 
passengers or cargo transported. 

IX. DISPUTES 


Any dispute between the Government and any Air Carrier concerning interpre- 
tation or performance of the portion of the Contract relating to emergency airlift 
shall be settled by the Secretary of Defense, or his Cesignee, and his decision 
shall be final. 

X. ATR CARRIER PARTIES 


Any air carrier not originally a party hereto and holding a Civil Aeronautic 
Board certificate obligating it to render regularly scheduled service for the 
transportation of persons or property across the Atlantic or the Pacific Ocean 
between the United States and Europe, Asia or Africa may become a party to this 
Contract by signing a counterpart hereof and filing said Contract, or having said 
Contract filed on its behalf, with the Civil Aeronautics Board pursuant to Sec- 
tion 412 of the Federal Aviation Act. 


XI. TERMINATION 


This Contract may be terminated by the Department of Defense or by any 
Air Carrier as to itself, upon two years’ written notice. 


XII. NOTICES 


Any notice required or permitted to be given pursuant to this Contract shall 
be sent by registered mail to the Secretary of the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
appropriate distribution and notice to the Department of Defense and the Air 
Carriers. 


XIII. DEFINITIONS 


For all purposes of this Contract, the following terms shall have the meaning 
below specified : 

(1) The term “Federal Aviation Act” shall mean the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958, and shall include all amendments thereto and any legislation superseding 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958; 

(2) The term “Civil Aeronautics Board” shall mean the Civil Aeronautics 
Board established by the Federal Aviation Act and shall include any agency or 
commission succeeding to the authority of the Civil Aeronautics Board over the 
issuance of certificates of public convenience and necessity for air transportation. 


XIV. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The General Provisions attached hereto as Annex B are hereby incorporated 
in and made a part of this Contract. 
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Executed by the undersigned as of the date first above written. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
By 








AIR CARRIERS, 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC., 
By DonaLp W. Nyrop, 
President, NWA 
(by CEL). 
PAN AMERICAN Wortp AIRWAYS, INC., 
By J. T. TRIPpe, 
President, PAA. 
SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES, INC., 
By RAYMOND A. NORDEN, 
President, S/W. 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC., 
By CHARLES 8S. THOMAS, 
President, TWA. 


ANNEX A. TARIFFS FOR DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TRAFFIC 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


The tariffs for Department of Defense passenger traffic shall be applicable 
to all scheduled services of the respective Air Carriers to and from any point or 
area in the United States, Europe, Asia or Africa authorized to be served in 
the transatlantic and transpacific certificates of public convenience and necessity 
(and related exemptions) issued to the Air Carriers by the President and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Such tariffs shall provide a discount from the fare 
otherwise applicable in accordance with such Air Carrier’s tariff, such discount 
to be in such amount as the Civil Aeronautics Board shall specify as a condition 
of its approval of this Contract, subject to Section VII. Any change in such 
discount shall be made only after approval by the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
accordance with the procedures provided for in Section III. 


CARGO TRAFFIC 


The tariffs for Department of Defense cargo traffic shall be applicable to all 
scheduled services of the respective Air Carriers to and from any point or area 
in the United States, Europe, Asia or Africa authorized to be served in the trans- 
atlantic and transpacifiec certificates of public convenience and necessity (and 
related exemptions) issued to the Air Carriers by the President and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Such tariffs shall provide: 

(a) in the case of cargo traffic between any such point on the Eastern 
Seaboard of the Continental United States and any such point in the United 
Kingdom, Ireland, France, Western Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Italy, Norway, Denmark or Luxembourg, rates 
yielding 50¢ per ton-mile for shipments from 0 to 45 kilos and 25¢ per 
ton-mile for shipments over 45 kilos, and 

(b) in the case of cargo traffic between any such point on the Eastern 
Seaboard of the Continental United States and any other points or areas 
authorized to be served in their transatlantic certificates, rates yielding the 
following: 


Cents per 
ton-mile 
MTU Ds RMI cide wate cao ac sce asda cv add en edie ice ead aan Geert 50 
A ID Lact oth sien a ahim cans bina eewin ee bed aka eae ae a 40 
RIEL brick en bbe Sic daa Oe ts eae leans 25 


and 

(c) in the case of cargo traffic between any such points or areas author- 
ized to be served in their transpacific certificates, rates yielding the following, 
based on Central Pacific routes: 





Cents per 
ton-mile 
Up to 45 kilos___-_ ee se, Series perrey yee eee 55 
O55 5G Oe ROG S «da cet in beeen Sukie es eS 45 
Ge Re REND ras ee Se eee ee aloe 30 
RDG? TNO: MNOS is caentren bake eS iad Intima eet 25 


or such other rates as the Civil Aeronautics Board may specify to be substituted 
therefor as a condition of its approval of this Contract. 
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ANNEX B. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


1. Assignment of Claims. (a) Pursuant to the provisions of the Assignment of 
Claims Act of 1940, as amended (31 U.S.C. 208, 41 U.S.C. 15), if this contract 
provides for payments aggregating $1,000 or more, claims for moneys due or 
to become due the Contractor from the Government under this contract may 
be assigned to a bank, trust company, or other financing institution, including 
any Federal lending agency, and may thereafter be further assigned and re- 
assigned to any such institution. Any such assignment or reassignment shall 
cover all amounts payable under this contract and not already paid, and shall 
not be made to more than one party, except that any such assignment or reas- 
signment may be made to one party as agent or trustee for two or more parties 
participating in such financing. Notwithstanding any provisions of this contract, 
payments to an assignee of any moneys due or to become due under this contract 
shall not, to the extent provided in said Act, as amended, be subject to reduction 
or setoff. 

(b) In no event shall copies of this contract or of any plans, specifications, or 
other similar documents relating to work under this contract, if marked “Top 
Secret,” “Secret,” or “Confidential,” be furnished to any assignee of any claim 
arising under this contract or to any other person not entitled to receive the same: 
Provided, That a copy of any part or all of this contract so marked may be 
furnished, or any information contained therein may be disclosed, to such assignee 
upon the prior written authorization of the Contracting Officer. 

2. Examination of Records. (a) The Contractor agrees that the Comptroller 
General of the United States or any of his duly authorized representatives shall, 
until the expiration of three years after final payment under this contract, have 
access to and the right to examine any directly pertinent books, documents, 
papers, and records of the Contractor involving transactions related to this 
contract. 

(b) The Contractor further agrees to include in all his subcontracts here- 
under a provision to the effect that the subcontractor agrees that the Comptroller 
General of the United States or any of his duly authorized representatives shall, 
until the expiration of three years after final payment under the subcontract, 
have access to and the right to examine any directly pertinent books, documents, 
papers, and records of such subcontractor, involving transactions related to the 
subcontract. The term “subcontract” as used in this clause excludes (i) pur- 
chase orders not exceeding $2,500 and (ii) subcontracts or purchase orders for 
public utility services at rates established for uniform applicability to the gen- 
eral public. 

3. Termination for Cause. (a) The Contracting Officer may, by written notice 
to the Contractor, terminate for cause this contract or any services ordered 
pursuant thereto, should Contractor: fail to conform to any provision, specifica- 
tion, term or condition of this contract; fail to conform with schedules mutually 
agreed upon, or, after notice, fail to have a currently existing capability to per- 
form services called for. 

(b) In the event of such termination, the Government may procure substitute 
service. Except for causes set forth in paragraph (c), below, the Contractor 
shall be liable for that portion of the price of substitute service which exceeds 
the price which the Contractor has agreed upon with the Government. 

(c) To the extent that failure to perform is directly attributable to causes 
beyond the control and without the fault or negligence of the Contractor as de- 
termined by contracting officer, the carrier shall not be liable for any excess costs 
as a result of the procurement of substitute service. Such causes include but 
are not restricted to, acts of God or of the public enemy, acts of the Government, 
fires, floods, epidemics, quarantine restrictions, strikes, freight embargoes, un- 
usually severe weather and defaults of subcontractors due to any of such causes 
unless the contracting officer shall determine that the supplies or services to be 
furnished by the sub-contractor were obtainable from other sources in sufficient 
time to permit the contractor to meet the required schedule. 

4. Disputes—(a) Except as otherwise provided in this contract, any dispute 
concerning a question of fact arising under this contract which is not disposed 
of by agreement shall be decided by the Contracting Officer, who shall reduce his 
decision to writing and mail or otherwise furnish a copy thereof to the Con- 
tractor. The decision of the Contracting Officer shall be final and conclusive 
unless within 30 days from the date of receipt of such copy, the Contractor mails 
or otherwise furnishes to the Contracting Officer a written appeal addressed to 
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the Secretary. The decision of the Secretary or his duly authorized representa- 
tive for the determination of such appeals shall be final and conclusive unless 
determined by a court of competent jurisdiction to have been fraudulent, or 
capricious, or arbitrary, or so grossly erroneous as necessarily to imply bad 
faith, or not supported by substantial evidence. In connection with any appeal 
proceeding under this clause, the Contractor shall be afforded an opportunity to 
be heard and to offer evidence in support of its appeal. Pending final decision 
of a dispute hereunder, the Contractor shall proceed diligently with the per- 
formance of the contract and in accordance with the Contracting Officer’s 
decision. 

(b) This “Disputes” clause does not preclude consideration of law questions 
in connection with decisions provided for in paragraph (a) above: Provided, 
That nothing in this contract shall be construed as making final the decision of 
any administrative official, representative, or board on a question of law. 

5. Notice and Assistance Regarding Patent Infringement—(a) The Con- 
tractor shall report to the Contracting Officer, promptly and in reasonable writ- 
ten detail, each notice or claim of patent infringement based on the performance 
of this contract of which the Contractor has knowledge. 

(b) In the event of litigation against the Government on account of any 
claim of patent infringement arising out of the performance of this contract or 
out of the use of any supplies furnished or work or service performed hereunder, 
the Contractor shall furnish to the Government, upon request, all evidence and 
information in possession of the Contractor pertaining to such litigation. Such 
evidence and information shall be furnished at the expense of the Government 
except in those cases in which the Contractor has agreed to indemnify the Gov- 
ernment against the claim being asserted. 

6. Convict Labor.—In connection with the performance of work under this 
contract, the Contractor agrees not to employ any person undergoing sentence 
of imprisonment at hard labor. 

7. Kight-Hour Law of 1912—Overtime Compensation.—The contract, to the 
extent that it is of a character specified in the Pight-Hour Law of 1912, as 
amended (40 U.S. Code 324-826) and is not covered by the Walsh-Healey Pub- 
lic Contracts Act (41 U.S. Code 35-45), is subject to the following provisions 
and exceptions of said Eight-Hour Law of 1912, as amended, and to all other 
provisions and exceptions of said Law: 

No laborer or mechanic doing any part of the work contemplated by this 
contract, in the employ of the Contractor or any subcontractor contracting for 
any part of said work contemplated, shall be required or permitted to work 
more than eight hours in any one calendar day upon such work, except upon 
the condition that compensation is paid to such laborer or mechanic in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this clause. The wages of every laborer and 
mechanic employed by the Contractor or any subcontractor engaged in the per- 
formance of this contract shall be computed on a basic day rate of eight hours 
per day; and work in excess of eight hours per day is permitted only upon the 
condition that every such laborer and mechanic shall be compensated for all 
hours worked in excess of eight hours per day at not less than one and one- 
half times the basic rate of pay. For each violation of the requirements of this 
clause a penalty of five dollars shall be imposed for each laborer or mechanic 
for every calendar day in which such employee is required or permitted to 
labor more than eight hours upon said work without receiving compensation 
computed in accordance with this clause, and all penalties thus imposed shall 
be withheld for the use and benefit of the Government. 

8. Nondiscrimination in Employment.—(a) In connection with the perform- 
ance of work under this contract, the Contractor agrees not to discriminate 
against any employee or applicant for employment because of race, religion, 
color, or national origin. The aforesaid provision shall include, but not be 
limited to, the following: employment, upgrading, demotion or transfer ; recruit- 
ment or recruitment advertising; layoff or termination; rates of pay or other 
forms of compensation; and selection for training, including apprenticeship. 
The Contractor agrees to post hereafter in conspicuous places, available for 
employees and applicants for employment, notices to be provided by the Con- 
tracting Officer setting forth the provisions of the nondiscrimination clause. 

(b) The Contractor further agrees to insert the foregoing provision in all 
subcontracts hereunder, except subcontracts for the standard commercial sup- 
plies or raw materials. 
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9. Officials Not to Benefit—No member of or delegate to Congress, or resi- 
dent commissioner, shall be admitted to any share or part of this contract, 
or to any benefit that may arise therefrom; but this provision shall not be con- 
strued to extend to this contract if made with a corporation for its general 
benefit. 

10. Covenant Against Contingent Fees.—The Contractor warrants that no 
person or selling agency has been employed or retained to solicit or secure this 
contract upon an agreement or understanding for a commission, percentage, 
brokerage, or contingent fee, excepting bona fide employees or bona fide estab- 
lished commercial or selling agencies maintained by the Contractor for the 
purpose of securing business. For breach or violation of this warranty the 
Government shall have the right to annul this contract without liability or in 
its discretion to deduct from the contract price or consideration the full amount 
of such commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee. 

11. Utilization of Small Business Concerns.—(a) It is the policy of the Gov- 
ernment as declared by the Congress that a fair proportion of the purchases and 
contracts for supplies and services for the Government be placed with small 
business concerns. 

(b) The Contractor agrees to accomplish the maximum amount of subcon- 
tracting to small business concerns that the Contractor finds to be consistent 
with the efficient performance of this contract. 

12. Renegotiation.—(a) To the extent required by law, this contract is subject 
to the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C., App. 1211, et seq.), as amended, 
and to any subsequent act of Congress providing for the renegotiation of Con- 
tracts. Nothing contained in this clause shall impose any renegotiation obliga- 
tion with respect to this contract or any subcontract hereunder which is not 
imposed by an act of Congress heretofore or hereafter enacted. Subject to the 
foregoing this contract shall be deemed to contain all the provisions required 
by Section 104 of the Renegotiation Act of 1951, and by any such other act without 
subsequent contract amendment specifically incorporating such provisions. 

(b) The Contractor agrees to insert the provisions of this clause, including 
this paragraph (b), in all subcontracts, as that term is defined in section 103g 
of the Renenogation Act of 1951, as amended. 

13. Military Security Requirements.—(a) The provisions of this clause shall 
apply to the extent that this contract involves access to information classified 
“Confidential” including “Confidential—Modified Handling Authorized” or higher. 

(b) The Government shall notify the Contractor of the security classifications 
of this contract and the elements thereof and of any subsequent revisions in 
such security classification, by the use of a Security Requirements Check List 
(DD Form 254), or other written notification. 

(c) To the extent the Government has indicated as of the date of this contract 
or thereafter indicates security classification under this contract as provided 
in paragraph (b) above, the Contractor shall safeguard all classified elements 
of this contract and shall provide and maintain a system of security controls 
within its own organization in accordance with the requirements of : 

(i) the Security Agreement (DD Form 441), including the Department 
of Defense Industrial Security Manual for Safeguarding Classified Informa- 
tion as in effect on the date of this contract, and any modification to the 
Security Agreement for the purpose of adapting the Manual to the Con- 
tractor’s business ; and 

(ii) any amendments to said Manual made after the date of this contract, 
notice of which has been furnished to the Contractor by the Security Office 
of the Military Department having security cognizance over the facility. 

(d) Representatives of the Military Department having security cognizance 
over the facility and representatives of the contracting Military Department shall 
have the right to inspect at reasonable intervals the procedures, methods, and 
facilities utilized by the Contractor in complying with the security requirements 
under this contract. Should the Government, through these representatives, 
determine that the Contractor is not complying with the security requirements 
of this contract the Contractor shall be informed in writing by the Security 
Office of the Cognizant Military Department of the proper action to be taken 
in order to effect compliance with such requirements. 

(e) If subsequent to the date of this contract, the security classifications or 
security requirements under this contract are changed by the Government as 
provided in this clause and the security costs under this contract are thereby 
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increased or decreased, the contract price shall be subject to an equitable 
adjustment by reason of such increased or decreased costs. 

(f) The Contractor agrees to insert, in all subcontracts hereunder which 
involve access to classified information, provisions which shall conform sub- 
stantially to the language of this clause, including this paragraph (f). 

(g) The Contractor also agrees that it shall determine that any subcon- 
tractor proposed by it for the furnishing of supplies and services which will 
involve access to classified information in the Contractor’s custody has been 
granted an appropriate facility security clearance which is still in effect, prior 
to being accorded access to such Classified information. 

14. Notice to the Government of Labor Disputes——(a) Whenever the Con- 
tractor has knowledge that any actual or potential labor dispute is delaying 
or threatens to delay the timely performance of this contract, the Contractor 
shall immediately give notice thereof, including all relevant information with 
respect thereto, to the Contracting Officer. 

(b) The Contractor agrees to insert the substance of this clause, including 
this paragraph (b), in any subcontract hereunder as to which a labor dispute 
may delay the timely performance of this contract; except that each such 
subcontract shall provide that in the event its timely performance is delayed 
or threatened by delay by any actual or potential labor dispute, the subcon- 
tractor shall immediately notify its next higher tier subcontractor, or the prime 
contractor, as the case may be, of all relevant information with respect to 
such dispute. 

15. Subcontracts for Work or Services.—No contract shall be made by the 
contractor with any other party for furnishing any of the work or services 
herein contracted for without the written approval of the Contracting Officer, 
but this provision will not be taken as requiring the approval of contracts of 
employment between the Contractor and personnel assigned for services there- 
under. 

16. Federal, State, and Local Tares.—(a) As used throughout this clause, the 
term “tax inclusive date” means the date of negotiated contracts and the date 
set for the opening of bids for contracts entered into through formal adver- 
tising. As to additional supplies or services procured by modification to this 
contract, the term “tax inclusive date’? means the date of such modification. 

(b) Except as may be otherwise provided in this contract, the contract price 
includes all Federal, State, and local taxes and duties in effect and applicable 
to this contract on the tax inclusive date, except taxes (other than Federal 
transportation taxes) from which the Government, the Contractor, or the trans- 
actions or property covered by this contract are then exempt. Unless specifically 
excluded, duties are included in the contract price, and, if freight is included 
in the contract price, Federal transportation taxes are likewise included. 

(c) (1) If the Contractor is required to pay or bear the burden— 

(i) of any tax or duty, which either was not to be included in the con- 
tract price pursuant to the requirements of paragraph (b), or was spe- 
cifically excluded from the contract price by a provision of this contract; or 

(ii) of an increase in rate of any tax or duty, whether or not such tax 
or duty was excluded from the contract price; or of any interest or penalty 
thereon, the contract price shall be correspondingly increased; provided 
that the Contractor warrants in writing that no amount for such tax, duty, 
or rate increase was included in the contract price as a contingency reserve 
or otherwise; and provided further that liability for such tax, duty, rate 
increase, interest, or penalty was not incurred through the fault or negli- 
gence of the Contractor or its failure to follow instructions of the Con- 
tracting Officer. 

(2) If the Contractor is not required to pay or bear the burden, or obtains 
a refund or drawback, in whole or in part, of any tax, duty, interest, or penalty 
which— 

(i) was to be included in the contract price pursuant to the requirements 
of paragraph (b), 

(ii) was included in the contract price, or 

(iii) was the basis of an increase in the contract price, the contract price 
shall be correspondingly decreased or the amount of such relief, refund, or 
drawback shall be paid to the Government, as directed by the Contracting 
Officer. The contract price also shall be correspondingly decreased if the 
Contractor, through its fault or negligence or its failure to follow instruc- 
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tions of the Contracting Officer, is required to pay or bear the burden, or does 
not obtain a refund or drawback of any such tax, duty, interest, or penalty. 
Interest paid or credited to the Contractor incident to a refund of taxes shall 
inure to the benefit of the Government to the extent that such interest was 
earned after the Contractor was paid or reimbursed by the Government for 
such taxes. 

(3) Invoices or vouchers covering any adjustment of the contract price pur- 
suant to this paragraph (c) shall set forth the amount thereof as a separate 
item and shall identify the particular tax involved. 

(4) Nothing in this paragraph (c) shall be applicable to social security taxes; 
net income taxes; excess profit taxes; capital stock taxes; Federal transporta- 
tion taxes, except changes in the rate thereof, including repeal, pertaining to 
shipments from the Contractor to the Government; unemployment compensation 
taxes; or any State and local taxes, except those levied on or measured by the 
contract or sales price of the services or completed supplies furnished under this 
contract, including gross income taxes, gross receipts taxes, sales and use taxes, 
excise taxes, or franchise or occupation taxes measured by sales or receipts from 
sales. 

(5) No adjustment of less than $100 shall be made in the contract price pur- 
suant to this paragraph. 

(d) Unless there does not exist any reasonable basis to sustain an exemption, 
the Government agrees upon request of the Contractor, without further liability 
except as otherwise provided in this contract, to furnish evidence appropriate 
to establish exemption from— 

(i) any Federal tax, which the Contractor warrants in writing was ex- 
cluded from the contract price, or 

(ii) any State or local tax; provided that evidence appropriate to estab- 
lish exemption from duties will be furnished, and Government bills of lading 
will be issued, only at the discretion of the Contracting Officer. In addition, 
the Contracting Officer may furnish evidence appropriate to establish exemp- 
tion from any tax that may, pursuant to this clause, give rise to either 
an increase or decrease in the contract price. 

(e)(1) The Contractor shall promptly notify the Contracting Officer of all 
matters pertaining to Federal, State, and local taxes and duties that reasonably 
may result in either an increase or decrease in the contract price. 

(2) Whenever an increase or decrease in the contract price may be required 
under this clause, the Contractor shall take action as directed by the Contracting 
Officer, and the contract price shall be equitably adjusted to cover the costs of 
such action, including any interest, penalty, and reasonable attorney's fees. 


Mr. Tuomas. These proposals would bind the air carriers to mod- 
ernize their cargo fleets as DOD business is transferred to them. They 
guarantee the provision of continuous and reliable airlift in peacetime 
and in periods of emergency at fair and predictable rates. They 
offer augmented emergency lift at the call of the Secretary of Defense 
to meet “brush fire” airlift needs. In short, we offer to do what we 
understand the DOD wants us to do. The basic concepts of our pro- 
posal are completely consistent with the Presidentially approved 
courses of action. 

We believe all elements of the civil air transport industry can 
make a contribution to the defense effort and should be used as appro- 
priate. Ours is not intended as an exclusive proposition. All we 
tried to do was to satisfy the Air Force that the four of us were 

ready, willing, and able to do what they said they expected us to do. 

We had hoped the Defense Department would agree to our pro- 
posal so that it could be filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
approval as provided by law. 

So far we have had no formal reaction to our proposition. 

Frankly, as a citizen, I am distressed that. M ATS itself does not 
want or see the wisdom of helping build an air transport system that 
could be a partner of invaluable help in either war or peace. 
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Gentlemen, our industry needs your help. We are ready, willing, 
and able to be a proud and creditable part of our defense and national 
economy. 

The answer is a simple one. Does the country want and need us? 
If it needs us, it must either subsidize or help us. I speak for our 
entire industry when I say we would much prefer to be helped. ‘The 
best form of help is adoption of policies which enable us to move a 
fair share of civil-eligible government traffic. 

Now, gentlemen, I have one more point to make before closing. 
In recent years an impasse has developed because of this conflict of 
opinion as to whether more MATS tratlic could move on the airlines. 
Asa result of this impasse, nobody is getting what they want and our 
country is the real loser. MATS hasn’t been modernized and neither 
has the cargo capability of the civil industry. We view the Presi- 
dential courses of action and the DOD reorientation order as the means 
of solving the impasse and breaking the logjam. If adopted whole- 
heartedly, this new program would bring about a better MATS con- 
centrating on a military mission and a stronger civil support fleet of 
real value to our defense effort. We do endorse and we do support 
the program. We hope the Air Force will embrace it enthusiastically 
also. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee can help us by endorsing the Presi- 
dentially approved courses of action as submitted by the Secretary of 
Defense and by urging immediate implementation. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for letting me present my 
statement. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, Mr. Thomas. 

One reason we wanted to invite everybody who can contribute to 
this overall problem is to get the varying points of view, Mr. Thomas. 
And we have fortunately had a good response to our invitation. We 
haven't done anything more than invite people to come who are in- 
terested. We haven't subpenaed anybedy, and I don’t think we plan 
to subpena anybody. We are in the same business you are i—sur- 
vival, as you understand. 

I have noticed a lot of your points and particularly noticed the last 
part, in which you conclude that under the present system everybody 
is going out of business slowly—MATS and the unscheduled car- 
riers, and you tell me now, and the others, of equal enlightenment and 
stature in the industry, and responsibility, tell me of the serious con- 
dition of the certificated, scheduled industry in the international 
field. 

And I agree with you. 

The policy which MATS has been following—and mind you, it had 
to have the approval of the Department of Defense—is not producing 
one cargo aircraft by the industry. That has been the pattern of the 
information we have received. 

Now, there has been varying testimony on whether or not we should 
continue the contract relationship that you have referred to. 

And I want to ask you one or two questions. If we should termin- 
ate our military commitments overseas, there would be no MATS busi- 
ness, or if we would seriously curtail it, there would be no MATS 
business. Therefore, you would be faced with an even greater inter- 
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national subsidized, socialized competition. And that is all it is. All 
it is is socialized. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Right now, today, you do get a sizable amount of mili- 
tary traffic, at the scheduled rates, don’t you ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Very little, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Sir? 

Mr. Tuomas. We, as a certificated airline, get very little. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I mean there is a lot of traffic by military peo- 
ple—I mean Department of Defense money, on the international air- 
lines. 

Mr. Tuomas. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. As well as the domestic. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I think they testified before our committee, Mr. Smart, 
that around 300—and how much was spent ? 

Mr. Price. $231 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, that we do get. I didn’t understand you. 

Mr. Smart. There is $231 million, Mr. Chairman, which includes 
approximately $75 million which goes out on competitive bid. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Leaving approximately, say, $156 million, which pre- 
sumably goes first-class. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Price. And this was only for the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. Department of Defense. 

Mr. Smart. Right. 

Mr. THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. So this is a forum which gives you an opportunity to 
get your point of view before a duly constituted and a well-respected 
committee of the Congress. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. And I want you to know that I agree with a lot you 
have said. 

But then we run into—for instance, the Post Office Department 
could give you additional business. The Military Sea Transport 
Service—which you know more about than I do, Mr. Secretary— 
could give the flag lines more business. And I think they are inter- 
ested in it. But there again we would have to get the point of view 
of the operators of the flag surface vessels. 

So there are two areas right there that you must get consideration 
from, is that right ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I think that is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, back to the contract relationship. Do you think 
that contract relationship policy should now be terminated ? 

Mr. Tromas. You mean the competitive bidding over certificated 
routes? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Toomas, I certainly do. 

Mr. Chairman, may I speak to that for a minute ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. I want your point of view. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Well, you have to go back to the inception of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act in 1938. If you will remember, you had com- 
plete chaos in the air transportation industry. 

Mr. Rivers. The same way as in the days preceding the ICC? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Some of the lines bid a millionth of 1 cent for a plane-mile. Others 
bid zero zero five point for a plane-mile. It was chaotic. People 
were coming and going out of business. You were building no civil 
air transport industry of any kind. And that was the reason that the 
Civil Aeronautics Act was enacted. And it was after 4 years of 
study, as you well know. 

It was designed to develop an air transport industry and to give 
certificated routes between two points. 

Now, with that went great responsibility. You had to fly those 
routes under any condition. You had to give service. In addition 
to that, your tariffs were regulated, so you didn’t control your tariffs. 

But on the other side of the coin, they also said, “If you run your 
airline honestly and efficiently, you are entitled to have a reasonable 
return on your investment.” 

I think the latest recommendation of the examiner of the CAB 
was that the trunk lines should have 10.6 percent return on their 
investment. 

We have a certificate between the United States and many of the 
European capitals. 

Under that certificate we have a responsibility, as you say, to main- 
tain service. In the wintertime your load factors are way down. 
You lose a great amount of money in the winter, even if you have good 
summer business. So we have that responsibility. 

Now, MATS comes along and says, “Yes, we will allocate some of 
that business to the commercial airlines.” 

But a certificate doesn’t mean anything. All that statement means 
is that you can bid now against any number of nonscheduled supple- 
mental airlines. 

General Tunner in his testimony said that on one recent contract 
they had bids from over 90 different concerns. 

Well, that is getting back to the same chaotic condition, exactly, 
that you had before the CAB was created. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes,sir. And that was my point. 

And you would be surprised that. that group of contractors or of 
bidders have had a sizable amount of backing in Congress against 
MATS, a sizable group of backing in both branches of the Congress, 
and it has militated against you and against MATS. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think that is right. 

Mr. Rivers. So the sum total of it: MATS has gotten nothing by 
way of new inventories, and the certificated airlines, the scheduled, 
certificated airlines, you tell me now, can’t compete with that. 

Mr. Tuomas. No. 

Mr. Rivers. Because of varying things. 

Now, the thing that I understand: Yet you couldn’t use, in your 
appearance before the CAB, the MATS potential to justify your 
certification. 

Mr. Tuomas. I didn’t hear that last statement, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. You couldn’t use the MATS business potential, or any 
Government business potential 

Mr. Tuomas. That 1s right. 

Mr. Rivers (continuing). Justifying your creation as a scheduled 
carrier. 

Mr. Tuomas. No. 

Mr. Rivers. You couldn’t do that. That has to be another reser- 
voir that you would tap, incidentally, as a common carrier. But you 
‘an’t justify an airline before the CAB on Government business. You 
can’t. do that, can you ? 

Mr. THomas. No. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. You can’t. 

So you can’t justify your potential on Government business, justify- 
ing your creation or existence. 

Mr. Tuomas. No. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Because nobody has a right to Government business. 

Mr. Tuomas. Very true. 

Mr. Rivers. It isnot a vested right. 

I don’t like to argue with you or disagree with you, but I dislike 
to hear MATS referred to as an airline. I think if it is an airline, it 
is because MATS has been permitted to go to hell on a one-way ticket, 
and nobody gave it anything other than. lipservice. And if this com; 
mittee can’ do anything, it is to set up what MATS or its successor 
is—what its limitation is. And we are the only committee in Con- 
gress constituted or directed to do that. Neither the Appropriations, 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce nor the Government Operations 
Committee, of either branch of the Congress, has that responsibility or 
that organic authority. It is the Armed Services Committee of the 
House and of the Senate, as you understand well. 

And I think now—that is why we wanted to go into airlift, so we 
could, if necessary, set up this airlift and the guidelines by which it 
should act, and then everybody will know. 

Now, I am not going to take—I don’t generally ask this many ques- 
tions of a witness when we start, because I would like the other mem- 
bers to go ahead first. But I was particularly interested in your prob- 
lem. You have various problems, and I am glad to see that you were 
honest enough to tell us what your problems - are, and that you either 
need preferred business from the military or you need a subsidy. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. It is as simple as that. 

Mr. THomas. Or you are going to have to go out of business. 

Mr. Rivers. It is as simple as that. And I feel for it because I 
know the competition you are up against. We would like to help you. 

Now, let me ask you this. I don’t think as a practical matter that 
we could terminate this contractual business, if we were minded to do 
it. And I don’t think that you think we could do that at this juncture. 

Therefore, what would you suggest? The Government setting 
aside a certain amount for your class of carriers and for the other class 
of carriers, as a practical matter ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, Mr. Chairman, what we recommend in the 
proposal we have made to the Department of Defense, the revised 
proposal, is very simple. We say, on civil-eligible or common cargo 
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that is allocated to the civilian airlines over certificated routes, that 
we will let the Civil Aeronautics Board set a special rate for that, a 
reduced special rate, and when it goes over a certificated route, over 
one of our lines, it should be carried by a certificated carrier at the 
reduced rate set by CAB. That isit, really. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, are you familiar with the requirements, the Army 
requirements—I don’t know whether—as a former Secretary of the 
Navy, you would probably know more than you would know as a 
civilian about some of the hard-core requirements. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, yes, Mr. Chairman, lam. But I think we are 
talking now 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I am getting to the inventory. So if MATS gets the 
inventory to carry out the. STRAC requirements of the Army, then 
they got a lot of inventories. 

Now, if they did not haul freight or any passengers to keep those 
things in training, they would need additional sums to carry out 
your suggestion. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, would you yield? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. I think Mr. Thomas was getting at one, two or three 
points on the question you asked. And he only got started on that. 
Perhaps we might let him go on with his proposal and put it 
together. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you finish? 

Mr. Tuomas. I think what we are talking about—— 

Mr. Rivers. Did I interrupt your thought ? 

Mr. Tuomas. No. I could get my thought in later, just as easy. 

Mr. Rivers. You go ahead. 

Mr. Tuomas. I can do it later or now. 

Mr. Rivers. Goahead. I want to finish your statement. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think what we are talking about is balance. 

It is said at times that the civilian airlines are not responsive to 
a military demand and therefore we can’t carry this cargo. 

If you look at the civilian record, it is a very good record. 

If you will look at World War IT, a lot of the civilian airlines went 
in combat areas long before the military went in. They built up a 
tremendous lift, as vou know. A civilian airline was the first one to 
fly the hump. It laid out the route over the hump. It trained many 
of the military pilots that flew over the hump. The hump was flown 
constantly as a combination military-civilian carriage. And when 
you go to the Berlin Airlift—I think it started on the 26th of June 
in 1948—4 days later, commercial airlines and the military were 
carrying, that is, filling the pipelines to West Germany. Within a 
short time, Pan American—well, they flew over 2,000—the figure is 
2,186—flights over the corridor during the airlift. They carried, I 
think it was, 1414 million pounds of cargo. They flew over 29,000 
passengers. They were a real part of the Berlin airlift. 

Mr. Rivers. W ell, you would have to have the minimum require- 
ment of MATS or some such organization to carry your immediate 
requirements. We couldn’t expect you to lift two divisions. 
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Mr. Tuomas. No. 

Mr. Rivers. To interrupt your schedules, or anybody’s on a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Mr. Tuomas. No. 

Mr. Rivers. We have to have that potential. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am in agreement with that. 

Mr. Rivers. You are talking : about balance. 

Mr. Tuomas. Iam talking: about balance, that is right. 

Mr. Rivers. But we would have to have the MATS, or some such 
organization, with their inventories, which costs money, and then 
where we have your hauling in peace time. So we would have two 
sums that we would have to expend. 

You see what I am talking about ? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, Mr. Chairman, I think again you get into the 
balance of it. 

Now, let me just take one more step, and that was Korea. The ci- 
vilian airlines started to carry personnel and cargo out to the Korean 
airlift almost before the military did. As you well know, in the Ko- 
rean airlift, 67 percent of the total traffic was carried by the civilian 
airlines, 56 percent of the cargo was carried by the civilian airlines, 
and 70 percent of the mail was carried by the civilian airlines. 

So the point I am making is that your civilian carriers have been a 
tremendous asset to the military. 

Our contention is that civil-eligible business that is carried over the 
certificated routes—and a certificate is supposed to mean something— 
should be flown by air carriers certificated over those routes, whatever 
is allocated. And I am not saying it all shoud be allocated. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I am asking. 

Mr. Tromas. Not all, but enough should be allocated to keep the 
civilian carriers as a real backup and partner of the military. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the point. That is always going to be in con- 
tention. That is our problem. It will always be in contention. 

Now, by way of foreign aid—foreign aid has put a lot of these com- 
petitors you have in business. You know that. 

Mr. Tomas. Oh, that is right. 

Mr. Rivers. And there is where your Government is against you. 

So it isn’t entirely the military. You have a terrific problem. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. And I, for one, would like to help you. But they are 
the things that come tome. We have got to havea MATS and a new 
MATS capability of doing the minimum things for the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Force and the Marine Corps. 

Now, you can have those idle or just flying token flights. But to do 
what you say, is going to cost additional sums of money. You just. as 
well face it. 

Mr. Tuomas. No, Mr. Chairman, it isn’t. 

Mr. Rivers. It is bound to do it. 

Mr. Tuomas. It isn’t. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t think that you could haul—wait now. You 
don’t think that you could haul that volume of passengers, that those 
90 airlines bid on, for the amount they bid on it, do you? 

Mr. Tuomas. No. We proved that. 
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Mr. Rivers. That would cost additional money. You just as well 
be honest about it. 

Mr. Tuomas. No, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. It may be like an insurance policy. And I am not 
trying to argue that it isn’t. But if we do what you say, we just as 
well face the fact that it will cost additional money. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to disagree with the chair- 
man, but I don’t think that is the case. 

I think the point is to come to agreement on what your overall lift 
is, your hard-core, your so-called civil-eligible 

Mr. Rivers. Say MATS didn’t carry that 25 percent that you said 
it carried over Europe last year, or overseas; say MATS would say, 
“We aren’t going to carry it”, and you carry it. It is going to cost 
money. Yet they have the planes sitting at the hangars. 

Mr. Tuomas. We have the planes and we have the facilities. 

Mr. Rivers. I say it would cost money. 

Mr. Tuomas. They won’t have to spend the money. 

Mr. Rivers. The planes wouldn’t be running on that. They would 
be running on something else. They would be, as General Quesada 
said, going up and down and going up and down all day. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, you would have to have your hard core. 

Mr. Rivers. I am not going to ask any more questions. 

Mr. Bray, have you anything to ask? 

Mr. Bray. Yes, but not many. 

Referring back to page 7, you mentioned you are prepared to accept 
reduced rates for this business. I believe you said that you would 
have—what Board fix the rates? 

Mr. Tuomas. The Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. Bray. Now, I noticed that 231 million is already being carried 
by civilian carriers, is that correct ? 

Mr. Smarr. $75 million is being let by bid contract to civil carriers. 
That is where the 94 on the bidders list against that business. The 
remainder, of about $156 million, is DOD traflic, which presumably 
moved by first-class rates. 

Mr. Bray. Now, does DOD pay for that traffic the same as the 
civilian pays when he goes out, or do you have a special rate because 
of volume? 

Mr. Tuomas. No. It goes on the regular tariff. 

Mr. Bray. What I was wondering about was how much—you see, 
it would be twice as much, on the 75 to 150, roughly that ratio, which 
is 2 to 1; that is, two-thirds of your traffic that you haul, the civilian 
airlines haul, is on a regular commercial basis, the same as any other 
one would haul it, I mean the same as anyone else would pay for that 
transportation. That is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. Then as to your suggestion of putting a reduced rate on 
this $75 million, and yet not a competitive bid but a reduced rate, 
whatever would seem to be fair, would that also apply to the $156 mil- 
lion that is being hauled where you get your full rate ? 

Mr. Tuomas. It would apply to any military traflic—international. 

Mr. Bray. In the event of a cut, you might come out with getting 
a little less money ? 


Mr. Tuomas. No, Mr. Bray. 
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Mr. Bray. With two-thirds, you are getting the full fare. At one- 
third of it, you are hauling at a greatly reduced rate. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. You wouldn’t want us to arrive at the place where you 
were getting less overall than you are getting now, would you? 

Mr. Tuomas. But that traffic which is now moving over the certif- 
icated routes at these very low prices on bids—as I said, on one recent, 
one, it went out to over 90 different bidders. If that moved over our 
certificated routes at a reasonable discount—and we have said, “Let 
the CAB set the rate,” that would materially improve the interna- 
tional situation. 

And I can say this, I think, on behalf of all American-flag carriers. 
As I said, there are three over the North Atlantic. With foreign com- 
petition that we have now, unless we get some help from our Govern- 
ment in some form, we either must go on subsidy or go out of business. 

Mr. Bray. That is the next thing I wanted to mention, as the prin- 
cipal matter. 

I notice here, which frankly, surprised me—it says in 1959 the 
American-flag lines handled 30 percent of the traffic, foreign-flag 
carriers got 45 percent, and MATS 25 percent. I believe that is what 
you stated. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is passenger, yes. 

Mr. Bray. Now, are these foreign lines—do they compete? Do they 
have a competitive bidding on the matter or are they being paid the 
going rates for the carrying of your passengers and cargo? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, there is'a rate set—the | figures you gave are pas- 
senger. There isa rate set by [ATA across the North Atlantic. 

But the problem there is—there are 14, as I said, foreign airlines. 

Now, I can show you some figures in January and February, where 
some of those airlines’ load factors were 10 percent, 11 percent, or 
14—— 

Mr. Bray. I didn’t understand you. 

Mr. Tuomas. Load factors in the wintertime were as low as 10 per- 
cent, 11 percent, or 14 percent. 

But it doesn’t make any difference, because they are subsidized. 
Their governments pays those losses. 

Now, we are operating under the free enterprise system, and we can’t 
survive. 

Mr. Bray. Do they compete—what I am trying to get at here—these 
foreign lines—do they enter into competitive bidding with you, for 
hauling across the Atlantic ? 

Mr. Tuomas. No. 

Mr. Bray. Do we pay them their standard passenger fares ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, the American tourist does—that goes on them— 
or the American shipper, if he ships on a foreign—— 

Mr. Bray. No. Here it says—this 45 percent—isn’t that military 
traffic? 

Mr. Smart. That iscommercial traffic, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is commercial traffic we are talking about, not 
military. 

Mr. Bray. No. Maybe I am confused. 
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I will quote here from page 8: 


For example, in 1950 U.S. flag-certificated airlines handled 61 percent of the 
commercial transatlantic passenger traffic. 

Mr. Becker. That is talking about shipments. 

Mr. Bray. Oh. 


In 1959, they handled 30 percent. 


Mr. Tomas. We had 61 percent of the market. In 1959, we had 30 
percent of the market. 

Mr. Bray. Then it says— 
the foreign-flag carriers accounting for 45 percent. 

Now, that does not mean military traflic / 

Mr. Tuomas. That iscommercial. 

Mr. Bray. I understand. That is what was confusing me. 

Mr.'THomas. Yes, sir. 

These figures show that we have lost our market—between the for- 
eign carriers and MATS. 

Mr. Bray. Now, we are not shipping military personnel on foreign 
planes, that is, we are entering into no contract with foreign planes to 
carry American personnel ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Bray. The only time we would use that would be their going 
into an area where American airlines did not go, that is, purely into, 
let’s assume, Norway, where, if we didn’t have an American line in 
there, we would send the personnel over a foreign airline that does go 
in there ? 

Mr. Tuomas. The State Department uses the foreign airlines con- 
siderably asa matter of policy. But the military traffic: virtually none 
of it that goes over certificated routes goes on them. 

Mr. Bray. That answers my question. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you finished / 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I just wanted to ask right there: You don’t consider 
MATS’ traflic as commercial traffic, do you / 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Because they travel under orders. Or the MATS cargo. 

So you couldn’t compare anything that MATS does or sponsors as 
comparable to what any foreign-flag carries. 

Mr. Becker. Except their families. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait,now. The families go under orders. 

Mr. Becker. I know, but 

Mr. Rivers. They go under orders. They go under orders. They 
can’t go any other way. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, a lot of families, though, do move on vacations 
and the like. 

Mr. Rivers. That is different. 

Mr. Tomas. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. They travel commercial, too. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. I have helped a lot of them get passage on your fine 
airline. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. I have tried to. 
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Mr. Tuomas. But the point we make here—and it is, I think, a 
very valid point—is that the American flags have lost the Atlantic 
market: Where we had 61 percent, we now have 30 percent. 

Mr. Rivers. That disturbs me. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Will the gentleman yield there ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Would that indicate that we are not able to compete? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, it is very difficult. As I say, they are all 
subsidized. They can run their airlines with low load factors. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, he has been frank. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand. 

Mr. Rivers. You said we either have to help you or subsidize you. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is true, or we have to get out of business. 

Mr. Rivers. I admire that. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, that brings up a question. 

What does happen to our international traffic on the American-flag 
lines when the time comes when it is no longer necessary for us to 
support our military installations overseas ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Price, I think that is a good question. And I 
think to do it under the free enterprise system and to be available 
and able to prevail on the American flag carried over the parts of 
the world, that we, Pan American and Northwest are carrying it, I 
think is going to take a lot of ingenuity, imagination, and some form 
of help from our Government. 

Now, when I say “some form,” I mean allocating whatever they 
can to help us. 

Mr. Price. You think it is possible, then, to survive without some 
form of subsidy ? 

Mr. Tuomas. It would be possible to survive with a reasonable 
allocation. And I don’t say all, but a reasonable allocation of the 
MATS traffic over the certificated routes. 

Mr. Price. Yes. But I am talking about the time. 

After all, the only justification for MATS in oversea traffic at all 
is to support our installation overseas. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Price. Now, when the time comes when we no longer have those 
installations, my question is, What happens then ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, I think that is going to be very difficult. Be- 
cause, as I say, today we are in competition with 14 foreign carriers. 
They run their airplanes in many cases with very low load factors. 

Another problem: The foreign nationals won’t fly on anything 
but their own airlines. We have got a selling job with our people, 
because our people will use all the foreign airlines. I am talking 
about commercial traffic now. We have, I think, a big educational 
job to do in that field. 

Mr. Price. Now, to straighten out the record—because when I 
asked the question the first time, there was apparently some misunder- 
standing. 

You were nodding your head that you would be able to get by 
without subsidy. 
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Now, on the situation that I referred to, in order to survive, would 
you need subsidy, in the latter situation; that is, when the time comes 
when we are out of military installation business overseas ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, I don’t think I can answer that. But I would 
say we would fight awfully hard not to go on subsidy, because we 
don’t want to go on subsidy. We don’t want to be subsidized. We 
want to operate as a free enterprise industry and to carry our flag 
with credit. 

You see, we go out to the Middle East and the Far East—we carry 
the flag out there with great credit to our country, I assure you. 

Mr. Price. I know that would be the desire of all. 

But from your observations given here, it looks like it is going to 
be a very difficult goal to achieve. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is going to be a very difficult goal to achieve. I 
won’t admit we can’t achieve it, but it is going to be a very difficult 
one. In the meantime we will have to do a lot of advance planning, 
which we are doing right now. We are working on a long-range plan 
right now for that, the proper mix of the type of airplanes, such as 
jets. And then there is the problem of how you get feeder traffic, 
which is hard for the American airlines to get. 

I think that that answer will have to depend entirely upon the 
imagination and ingenuity of the free enterprise system. 

Mr. Price. For instance, is there any place you can go now to get 
the statistics on the amount of money the various government agen- 
cies, the American Government agencies, spend on air transporta- 
tion? We have it for the Defense Establishment. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, I think you can get that. I won’t say how 
accurate, but you would have it reasonably accurate, I think. 

Mr. Price. Then you would have to break it down for the amount 
that was expended in oversea transportation, I would think. 

Mr. THomas. That is right. 

Mr. Pricer. And then in order to help you in trying to figure out 
what might happen in the future, you would have to get some idea 
of the percentage of that that might be attributable to our present 
foreign aid program and our military program, in the present 
condition. 

Then you would have to adjust that toward what you might expect 
in a more normal time. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Price, I think that is right. 

Mr. Price. That is all I have. 

Mr. Rivers. You need help in the winter months? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, the winter months are very difficult because 
you fly, as I say, the North Atlantic, and your jioads are very light. 
It is strictly a seasonal business. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment Mr. Thomas. 
I find him just as fair and forthright as I found him always as 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Becker, thank you. 

Mr. Becker. It is good to see you here this morning. 

I hope sometime when we are both in Washington you will join 
me again in taking in a movie. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I think the many weeks of hearings 
we have had on this subject were all concerned with one thing, and 
I think you are, too—I give you credit for it—the civilian airlines; 
that we have to try to find a happy medium between a necessary 
military airlift, always on hand to take care of the emergency of 
hard core, moving in on an emergency with battle groups and divi- 
sions. We have had that testimony here. At the same time, our 
civilian airlines do not want subsidization. However, they are get- 
ting more and more in the position where, without subsidization, 
there must be some kind of a division between the movement of cer- 
tain Government cargo as well as Government personnel over civilian 
airlines, if they are to be helped in any way or stay in business. 

Now, this reminds me very much that our merchant marine is 
subsidized by the Government. 

We are also in the position where our railroads today, because 
of heavy taxation and other competition, in trucks, are finding them- 
selves in a very bad way. And we have had to try to do something 
about that in the last couple of years, in order to keep a very vital 
segment of transportation in this country in business, and that is our 
railroads. 

Now, it seems to me—Mr. Chairman, I know that you have been 
on this, and I know your fairness and interest. 

Mr. Thomas has pointed up today that which others have pointed 
up: What are we going to do about ‘dividing up or getting a realistic 
picture of the movement of military personnel and other personnel 
over civilian airlines that is now being moved, by the millions, over 
MATS? And having it done on a price fixed by CAB, rather than 
the devastating bid system that is presently used, where, according to 
all testimony up to the present time, people have been bidding at 
figures that can only be done at a loss or done by people who come in 
for a couple of shots, make a little profit on it, and their equipment 
goes to pot and they don’t care. They are in and out, and they have 
a profit. And where the regular carriers have to carry on; they can’t 
stay in business to compete with that. 

So I think—as one, I am very sympathetic to that picture. 

Now, secondly, the element of cargo, Mr. Thomas, is something that 
has disturbed all of us because the cargo lines have not kept up or even 
attempted to keep up with any type of modernization to handle the 
very vital cargo that our military has to transport. That has been, I 
think, to my point of view, the most important part of all these hear- 
ings, is what we are going to do about a modern cargo fleet, both civil 
and military. 

And up to this moment, outside of testimony by Mr. Quesada, in the 
question of designing a plane today, we haven't had much testimony 
on the part of the civilian fleets in this field outside of the C L—44 
being built in Canada, a few of which have been purchased by some 
of our cargo lines. 

Mr. Rivers. Would the gentleman yield there? 

Mr, Becker. Certainly. 

Mr. Rivers Would you like to interject anything there? Have you 
any information on that thing that you think we ought to know ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 
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This is just one volume [indicating file]. Last year I instructed 
our people to make an all-out effort for a study of a modern cargo 
fleet of the type best suited now, and looking forward in advance to a 
more modern type. This is only one of the volumes. 

We have studied all the different presently available aircraft. We 
have studies, complete studies on more advanced aircraft for the 
future. 

Cargo is a losing proposition. Nobody is making any money in 
cargo. I think that is a reasonably accurate statement. So we have 
to know first what the policy of MATS is going to be, before we can 
really do any planning. 

Mr. Becker. What the policy of MATS is going to be ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

I mean, if this is all going to be done on competitive bidding, where 
you couldn’t possibly afford to buy any new aircraft, that is one thing. 
If it is going to be Tet on reasonable rates, and not excessive rates but 
reasonable rates, then the civilian carriers are in a position to go 
ahead and procure some very modern aircraft. And we are committed 
to do that in this program. 

Mr. Becker. Then, Mr. Thomas, as I take it—if I may dig into my 
memory of these hearings, you are the third or fourth person that 
brought up the question of the establishment of a policy. And I do 
agree with you that some kind of a policy must be established as to 
what we are going to do. And until we reach such a policy, I am 
afraid that the civilian airlines, as well as the military, are just going 
to be-—— 

Mr. Tuomas. I think that is right. 

Mr. Becker. Working at cross purposes. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think it applies to both, the military and the civilian. 

Mr. Becker. It must apply to both. 

But I wonder, in that volume that you have, while they are volumes, 
is there anthing concrete in there in the way of any modern cargo 
planes that will do or take care of the military airlift and their needs? 
Because their needs are known. 

Mr. THomas. Oh, very definitely. The study we have made is both 
of available cargo planes that would be available off the shelf, studies 
of the more advanced type, which would be several years away. But 
this is right as of today. 

Mr. Becker. Well, that is right as of today. 

But from all the testimony up to the present time, by both civilian 
cargo carriers as well as military, there doesn’t seem to be a plane any- 
where on the shelf that will do this job. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Becker, you have some very good planes today 
that could be converted. And that is what you are going to have to 
do if you are going to have a modern airlift in the next 2 or 3 years. 
You will have to convert some of the so-called on-the-shelf planes. 

Now, when you get out beyond that, out in the future to a more 
advanced plane, that is going to take a longer time. 

Mr, Becker. Well, we have the figures on that—anywhere from 3, 
t. to 6 years. 

Mr. Tomas, Yes, 4 or 5 years; that is right. 

Mr. Becker. That isn’t going to help very much. 
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Mr. Tuomas. No. But these planes that you can convert—and 
there are some very good ones—could do the job and could do it very 
well in the meantime. 

Mr. Brecker. Well, none of these planes, though, Mr. Thomas, on 
the conversion, are going to be a low-lift plane, nor are they going 
to be a long-carrier plane for heavy loads. 

Mr. Tuomas. No; they will have lond-range and—— 

Mr. Becker. Are you now talking about taking the 707, or that 
type—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. And putting a swing-tail on, and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; with the big engines, the B-75’s and the BP—4’s, 
and the modern adaptation, they will carry a heavy load and carry 
it a long ways. 

Mr. Becker. With the jet engines? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. Well, I wonder, Mr. Thomas, from all of this—and 
I am going to end our questioning. I think our counsel here very 
well may have some pertinent questions on this score. 

I haven’t heard a completely detailed suggestion as to policy coming 
from the civilian airlines, as to a policy that should be adopted by 
the Government—not to the advantage of the civilian airlines, but 
an advantage to our military air industry as a combination for sur- 
vival, both survival of the industry, survival of MATS, and the sur- 
vival and security of the Nation. 

There have been segments of ideas and policy, but no concrete 
picture of a policy that should be established by the Government so 
that we will be able to adopt a full plan in this direction. No one 
has come through with a form of policy that the Government should 
adopt in this direction. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, the airlines have made a specific proposal to 
the Defense Department. 

Mr. Becker. A complete policy ? 

Mr. Tuomas. From the airlines’ point of view. 

Mr. Becker. This would have to do with both cargo—— 

Mr. THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. The carrying of both civilian and military personnel ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. And we state in here that we are carrying out 
the requirements of the Defense Department as stated by them—and 
that is: 

1. Modernization and growth of cargo capability. 

2. Provide uninterrupted commercial lift to Department of Defense 
at fair, reasonable, and predictable rates; and 

3. Provide augmented lift in emergency situations or any critical 
period. 

ba say we will do all those things. We will provide modern cargo 
lift. 

Mr. Becker. Now, one last question. 

All of us find that in certain seasons, in trying to secure oversea 
accommodation on American civilian carriers, it is a very difficult 
problem. Now, how would the civilian airlines in the oversea field 


handle military personnel if we were to cut down on the amount of 


traveling on Government planes ? 
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Mr. Rivers. Or contractors. 

Mr. Becker. Well, contractors—I am trying to keep this out of 
the area, Mr. Chairman, of the fly-by-nights that get in on these bids. 

Mr. Rivers. That is contractors. 

Mr. Becker. They are contractors. 

How can you reconcile this, Mr. Thomas, in the ability to take care 
of military personnel in your busy seasons as well as the off seasons 
and reduce the amount of MATS travel and yet keep a MATS organ- 
ization and a military airlift in being? How are we going to reconcile 
this ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, Mr. Becker, you must realize that your commer- 
cial traflic is very seasonal. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. For instance, we will say from May to September it 
is very heavy eastbound, but it is very light westbound. So you are 
only carry ing it one w ay. 

Now, when you get to the latter part of the season, it is very light 
eastbound, : and it is very heavy westbound. It is strictly seasonal. 

Now, the military traffic you are talking about is year around. 

Now, what we want to do—we say, “Tell us what your requirements 
are. We will block the seats. We can afford to block the seats for you. 
All you have to do is tell us what your requirements are.’ 

Mr. Becker. Yes, but that doesn’t answer my point. 

What are we geing to do with this military traflic going eastward 
when your planes are loaded with civilian traftic? 

Mr. Tuomas. We will give that preference. We guarantee to do 
that. 

Mr. Becker. In other words, you will cut down on the civilian 
traffic ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Absolutely. 

Mr. Becxer. And take care of the military first ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Absolutely. 

Mr. Becker. Just so long as rates are fixed and it is not a bidding 
proposition ? 

Mr. Trromas. That ts right. 

Mr. Becker. Where you have got to cut your throats in order to 
get it ? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right, we will do that. 

But, again, I remind you that that traffic is year around. We will 
get that traffic, and it is ‘both eastbound and westbound, which would 
be invaluable to the airlines, just invaluable. 

Mr. Becker. You are talking about the military traffic ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Thomas, that answers my question. 

Mr. Tuomas. So we could afford to block those seats. 

Mr. Becker. You can afford to block those seats ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Absolutely. 

Mr. Becker. Now, this last thing— 

Mr. Rivers. That would be on an allocation basis. 

Mr. Smarr. It has to be. 

Mr. Rivers. An allocation basis to the transoceanicarriers. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Becxer. That is correct. That is what Mr. Thomas meant. 
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Mr. Tuomas. I mean whatever the stated requirements of the mili- 
tary are—we will block those seats for them. 

Mr. Becker. Do you think if we did that, this could be handled at 
lesser cost to the Government this way than by greatly modernizing our 
MATS fleets or minimizing it, one way or the other? Do you think 
it would be handled at less cost over the civilian airlines, or on an 
equal basis ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, I think it would be handled at considerably 
less cost because we would have a high plane utilization, and therefore 
we would have a high load factor. That is what brings your cost 
down. We would have year-round traflic. I would say, if you had 
comparable figures, unquestionably it would be at a lower cost. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tuomas. For whatever area or whatever part of the lift that 
accounts for. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Price ¢ 

Mr. Pricer. No questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Fisher ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Thomas, you stated a moment ago that a great 
deal can be done to meet the existing situation through conversion of 
existing aircraft. And you stated, I believe, that the 707, in your 

opinion, is subject to conversion and it would be feasible to do so. 

Are you familiar with the testimony given by General Quesada in 
that regard the other day, in which ‘he felt very strongly that the 
707 is not a proper aircraft to be converted ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well—— 

Mr. Fisuer. I was wondering whether you are in disagreement— 
or if there is some basis for it. 

Mr. Tuomas. No, I am not in disagreement with it. I think if you 
put it in the right perspective—this way, if you are going to get a jet 
cargo plane in the immediate future, it has to be one of those. 

Now, that isn’t the most desirable. I agree with the general on that. 
But if you are going to design a new cargo airplane—jet airplane— 
and get it into service, that is several years off. But as a makeshift 
arrangement you could adapt the 707, the DC-8, and some of the 
other jets, and get them in the very, very near future. But that is 
all you can do in the near future, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Fisner. It wouldn’t be the most satisfactory arrangement, but 
you think it would be feasible ? 

Mr. Tuomas. It would be feasible, yes. You would get a long- 
range airplane, and you would get a good lift out of it, but it would 
not have been strictly developed as an all-cargo plane. 

Mr. Fisrer. No other questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, Mr. Thomas, let me express my personal pleasure to 
see you back here in that spot in here, visiting with the committee. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. We enjoyed your helpfulness so many times when vou 
were here in an official secretarial capacity, and I am especially glad 
to have you this morning. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions of a more detailed nature 
than some that we have been discussing. And I would like to ex- 
plore, just to try to clear my own thinking on some of the points 
which Mr. Thomas has made so well. 

Mr. Thomas, referring to competition of nonscheduled carriers for 
contracts, does your company do any charter service on specific flights 
for commercial purposes / 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, we do quite a charter business. 

Mr. Harpy. So that on your charter arrangements, you do con- 
tract on a basis which is other than your regular scheduled rates ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. So that actually there isn’t, insofar as principle is 
concerned, any real distinction between the’ procedures that are fol- 
lowed in your charter service with private concerns than that which 
is followed in contracting for Government business; or is there a 
difference ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, I would say there was a great difference because 
we file a pean for a charter. Now, that tariff is a tariff where we 
can make a reasonable profit. 

Now, ie people could file or bid on that at a lower price, but 
the customer wants good service. He figures he is going to get just 
what he pays for. He will get modern ‘equipment ; he will get well- 
trained crews; and he will pay the price for a first-class produet—— 

Mr. Harpy. W ell, all of your charter service is on the basis of pub- 
lished tariffs? 

Mr. Tuomas. So it is quite different. 

Mr. Harpy. All of your charter service is on the basis of published 
tariffs? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Could I inquire right there, Mr. Hardy ? 

When you say they didn’t have to file a tariff, does that mean—are 
you referring to the part 45 carriers? Does anybody other than part 
45 carriers—do others than part 45’s have to file a tariff, too? 

Mr. Tuomas. Could Mr. Taylor answer that? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tayvor. I believe, sir 

My name is Tom Taylor. 

Mr. Rivers. Give it to the reporter. 

Mr. Taytor. Tom Taylor, vice president, TWA. 

I believe that all segments of the civil industry do file these tariffs. 
The limitation is on the av ailability of their service. They are not 
authorized to conduct charter operations with the public at large 
unless the Civil Aeronautics Board specifically permits each indi- 
vidual service. 

Mr. Harpy. They would be certificated carriers? 

Mr. Rivers. They are the independent chartered carriers. 

Mr. Harpy. But not scheduled carriers necessarily. 

Mr. Rivers. The part 45’s are the ones that get by with it. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, carriers with published tariffs for charter services 
are not permitted to deviate from those tariffs: is that right ? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Tlarpy. But when you become a party to an invitation for bid 
from the Government, then you are not restricted to any tariff pub- 
lished at all? 
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Mr. Tuomas. Right. 

Mr. Harpy. There are requirements, are there not, however, for 
safety factors and for experienced pilots? Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I can’t—you brought, I believe—or one of you brought 
in the question of experienced pilots and certain safety requirements. 
T can’t conceive of the Department of Defense submitting a proposal 
for a contract that wouldn’t require those features. 

Mr. Tomas. Well, Mr. Hardy, there are requirements, that is right, 
and there are checks on it. Against that—you take an airline like 
ours, for example. We have modern equipment. We have facilities 
all over the world, literally. We have one of the finest overhaul 
bases—probably the finest in the world—in Kansas City. In New 
York, we have one of the biggest overhaul bases there. 

This is entirely different, in my opinion—chartering or doing busi- 
ness with that kind of a carrier, than with a carrier that may have 
two or three airplanes; and he may have no overhaul services and he 
has to contract it out. It is a different product. 

Mr. Harpy. It may be a different product, but insofar as the speci- 
fication for military safety and experience are concerned, everybody 
who submits a bid that is considered has to comply with those military 
requirements, doesn’t he? 

Mr. Tuomas. They have to comply with those requirements, yes, but 
in so doing 

Mr. Harpy. What you are saying is that you just have safer planes? 

Mr. Tuomas. Pardon me? 

Mr. Harpy. Safer planes. And maybe youdo. I don’t want to get 
into any argument on that. 

But if we are operating on the basis of specification in the eyes of 
the contracting officer, each bid that he considers has to conform to 
the minimum safety standards? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Tuomas. I didn’t say they weren’t safe. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand. 

Mr. Tuomas. But I do say this—and I will stand with it—that the 
whole basis of a certificate is, you have the responsibility of providing 
the requirements. It says specifically in the act: “To the commerce 
of the country, to the Postal Department, and to the Department of 
Defense.” 

Now, when you have a certificate over a route you have require- 
ments that are an obligation. You build your facilities and you build 
your organization. And that is entirely different than a small sup- 
plemental. And I don’t say anything against their not having a place 
in the overall picture. But that is entirely different than a small 
supplemental that has very few airplanes and no overhaul bases. 

And I say this, that when the Department of Defense lets a bid out 
to 90-some-odd companies and will take the lowest bid on that basis, 
you build no defense backup whatsoever in your civilian certificated 
airlines. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, of course, I appreciate the point that you have 
made, and I think it is a good point. 
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I don’t want to appear to try to justify the number of bids which 
apparently came in, or to speak to the question of the ability of the 
individual bidders to meet the specifications which have been pre- 
scribed in the IFB. 

I do, however, have a little bit of feeling that we ought to keep in 
mind, when we are talking about this sort of competition, the fact 
that our country grew from little companies. And if we adopt a 
governmental policy which will make it impossible for the fellow who 
hasn’t got but one aircraft but who can perform a job for the Gov- 
ernment that meets governmental requirements—if we adopt a policy 
that says he can’t bid against a fellow who is operating a big company 
on a certificated route, I am not, at all sure that we aren’t jeopardizing 
the very system which made this country possible and made it possible 
for your company to attain its present size. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, Mr. Hardy, no one would gainsay the fact that 
there isn’t a place for small business in our overall structure. No 
question about it. I would defend that more than anyone. But the 
Department of Defense on most of its contracting goes to the concern 
that can make the product best, under certain specifications. It doesn’t 
give it all out to smal] business. 

Now, there is a place in the scheme for everybody—for the small 
business and the large one. 

If you are going to have certificated carriers, and if they are sup- 
posed to carry passengers and cargo between two points, and they 
have to carry it in good times, bad times, winter and summer, and then 
small noncertificated carriers can come in and get them an exemption 
on a basis of emergency, when there isn’t any emergency, and they can 
then bid against a certificated airline that has the responsibility, I 
can assure you in my opinion you will have no backup for your De- 
fense Department. 

Mr. Harpy. I recognize the point that you have made there, and I 
think it is a valid point. 

However, I think we do have to keep in mind the dangers of adopt- 
ing a policy which will preclude accepting the services of any of these 
people who have just a few planes, but maybe they aspire to reach a 
position of eminence in their airlift world sooner or later. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, but, Mr. Hardy, you don’t want to put the others 
out of business that are doing a good job. And, as I say, if you look 
at the war record by the airlines in the past, you will find it has been 
superb. 

Now, also remember you have lots of areas that the military is 
covering that are not on certificated routes. That is a wide-open area. 

Mr. Harpy. I appreciate that. 

I wanted to explore this contract procedure a little bit. And I 
certainly can see that there must be a lot of weaknesses in the pro- 
cedures which are currently followed, and it may be that there should 
be included in the specifications some requirement with respect to 
plane types or the degree of modernness or how long a period of time 
it will take for—well, what the speed is, for instance. You might get 
a lot of factors in there. 

But I think we have got to keep in mind also the fact that some- 
times bigness in itself may be accompanied by some inefficiencies. I 
am not sure but that some of our giants in the defense contracting 
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business haven't gotten to that point already, and that maybe it has 
reached the point of diminishing returns. 

Do you think there is any danger in that ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I wouldn't argue against that. I think the other side 
of the coin is that vou wouldn’t want to put good companies out of 
business, either. 

Mr. Harpy. That is certainly for sure. I subscribe to that. 

But I think you have to keep in mind the fact that in certain cases 
it might be possible for these small carriers, that don’t have very good 
facilities, to perform a job more efficiently than some of the big ones 
can. 

Mr. Tromas. Well, in our statement we say it is not restrictive. 

Against that, as I say, though, a certificate should mean some- 
thing. You see, we are a regulated industry. We can’t raise our 
rates. By the act itself we are supposed to make—or it has been 
recommended that we make 10.6 percent. 

You take our company over the last 4 years, and we haven’t made 
anything, if you average it out. 

Yet, Trans World Air Lines is a fine company. It carries the 
American flag with credit. It would be a great backup in time of 
emergency or war, as it has been in the past. 

So you don’t want to put that type of company out of business. 

Mr. Harpy. I certainly subscribe to that thinking. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. And I think we do have to find a way to improve the 
big carriers, because I think that is extremely important, not only to 
our military but in our overall economic setup. 

Now, you pointed out that in 1958 your company bid $79.85 per 
rete; and lost money on that operation, and that the following 
vear a noncertificated carrier bid $2 a passenger less. I presume that 
the contract was awarded to that carrier? 

Mr. Toomas. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you know whether that carrier lost money on that 
operation ? 

Mr. Tuomas. No; I don’t know. They are in the process of ful- 
filling the contract now. I doubt if they will know until they get 
through with it. 

Mr. Harpy. But it brings up a question of this possibility, that 
maybe some of these smaller ones can accomplish some efficiencies that 
the larger ones can’t. 

Mr. Troomas. Well, yes, Mr. Hardy. As I have said, we have a 
certificate between these points—New York, London, and Paris. 
With that certificate goes a great responsibility. We have to fly that 
route under any circumstance. We have to give certain service. And 
we have a real liability and responsibility. Now, we build facilities 
in New York to carry it out. We build facilities in London and Paris 
to carry out our side of the responsibility. Then they come along and 
say, “That doesn’t mean anything, that certificate, you have to bid 
against that other fellow.” 

Of course, if we hadn’t built these facilities, we would have an 
entirely different cost structure. 

The reason that we bid such a low price was to try to get our direct 
costs out of it and maybe a little profit to go against our overhead. 
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But we bid because we have developed, under our certificate require- 
ments, first-class equipment and first-class facilities here and abroad. 
What should we do? Should we sit there and just let this business go 
by default, or should we fight, trying to survive? And it is a fight 
for survival, just as simple as that. 

Mr. Harpy. I appreciate you are not competing on a comparable 
basis. And I do recognize that your certificated carriers on these 
scheduled routes do have obligations. 

And you pointed to losses which you had sustained in 1958 and 
1959, and a part of this year. That, 1 gathered from your testimony, 
is because of your load factor, during your offseason? Is that the 
major basis for your losses in your oversea operation 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, it is based on a lot of factors. ‘The competition 
is terrific. Where we carried 61 percent of the commercial traffic 
here a few years ago, the American flag carriers are now carrying 30 
percent. 

You have all these foreign airlines coming in now. It is a matter of 
national pride with them. They run their airplane back and forth 
across the Atlantic. As I said a little while ago, I can show you 
some December, January, and February load factors of 10 percent, 
11 percent, or 14 percent. 

Now, no free-enterprise company could survive on that. 

But their governments pick up the check. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. 

The reason I was exploring this particular point was that I won- 
dered whether, if there is available space on these scheduled lines, 
there had been any effort to promote special consideration of utilizing 
that space by the military during those offpeak periods. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, what we say in our proposal is let the CAB 
take those factors into consideration and let them set what is the proper 
rate, and we will adopt that rate. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, on another point: In connection with 
MATS, you have indicated your conviction that we need to have a 
military capability to meet the hard-core requirement. And Mr. 
Rivers was exploring this particular ‘eee 

But if we have a fleet that is c apable of meeting that hard-core re- 
quirement, to what extent should that fleet be utilized to carry the 
military loads during periods when they are not required for the hard- 
core use? Do you have any analysis of that ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, I think the answer to that, Mr. Hardy, is that 
if you have a military endeavor, it ean’t be precise just to carry a 
certain amount of traffic at certain times and on a regular business- 
like basis, because it doesn’t lend itself to that. You have to have 
an excess of airplanes to carry your hard-core lift and also excessive 
airplanes to carry your so-called common cargo or civil type of airlift. 

Now, what I think you want to do, or what we should try to do, is to 
develop it where you develop the hard core and the type of traffic that 
MATS is to carry, and then the balance of the type that the civilian 
airlines can carry in peacetime, and make them available as an adjunct 
in wartime. Itisamatter of balance. You can’t just take the numaner 
of airplanes for a military operation and run them at full-load ca 
pacity and not have any more than that. 
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Mr. Harpy. The point that was in my mind is this: When MATS 
has a fleet of aircraft which must be used in wartime to meet our 
hard-core requirement, the owners of such a fleet, whoever they are, 
neglect their own interests if they don’t utilize that equipment at 
least at a reasonable rate in order to justify the investment in it, 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, of course, when you talk about justifying an in- 
vestment in military, that raises a lot of problems as you know. 

But I think what you have to do is look at the record of the civilian 
carriers in all the wars and emergencies that we have had. And they 
have provided an immediate backup or support for the military. 

As I say, in World War II, they went into a lot of combat areas 
before the military. They developed the lift over the hump. You 

can take Korea, w here they carried one and a half times of all that 
carried by all the others 

Now, all I am saying is that the civilian air transport industry is 
a very vital backup and adjunct to the military, and it should be 
kept in that position, and if it is kept in that position, it has to have 
some business. Otherwise, it is going to go out of business. 

Mr. Harpy. I certainly want to subscribe to that part of the state- 
ment you just made, that the civilian industry is a vital part of our 
defense capabilities. We have to have them. I share that view. 

However, I wonder whether we should keep a MATS fleet, which 
we must have for wartime service, operated on an hour and a half 
daily utilization rate and pay out of another pocket for the use of 
civilian aircraft when we could be getting for the taxpayer some re- 
turn on the aircraft that otherwise would be idle and which would 
become obsolete just as fast sitting on the ground as in the air. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, Mr. Hardy, “T think you can rationalize that. 
You know what the D-day requirements are. Now, whatever they 
are, you have a block of so much. 

Now, you can have a MATS fleet in peacetime ready to carry out 
that mission, that entire mission. If you do, you are going to have 
a lot of airplanes with a very low utilization, and it is going to be a 
very high-cost thing. 

Now, what we are saying, and I think the record will support this, 
is take that overall D-day requirement and have your MATS fleet 
meet the hard-core requirement and also part of the other—I mean 
common carriage type of traffic or whatever it is. Then give the 
other segment of that common carrier type traffic to the civilian air- 
lines, and they will be a backup to carry that in time of war. And 
that won’t cost you a nickel more. If anything, it will cost you less. 

Mr. Harpy. I believe you indicated in your feeling that the civil- 
eligible cargo should be assigned to the civilian carriers, but you did 
not indicate that you felt 100 percent of that should be so allocated. 

Mr. Tuomas. No. 

Mr. Harpy. Have vou made enough of a study, with your back- 
ground of experience in the Defense Department, to have in mind a 
percentage figure ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, I will say this, that most of the civil-eligible 
could be carried by the commercial airlines in peacetimes and could 
be carried in my opinion in a war emergency. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I don’t doubt that it could be carried. But I 
am just wondering how much of it, from the standpoint of economics 
and good business, should be carried, 
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As Mr. Rivers said, are you recommending that the MATS pilots, 
who have to keep a certain amount of flight proficiency, just take 
off and Jand in these planes or should they have some passengers 
and eargo and deliver them at the same time? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, again, Mr. Hardy, if you are going to take 
your entire MATS requirement for D-day and build a MATS fleet 
that will cover that entire requirement, you will have a lot of airplanes 
sitting on the ground, and you will have a fantastic low usage. 

Again, I say, whatever that requirement is, take your hard core in 
MATS and whatever requirement you need of MATS for the type 
that they should carry, hard core and otherwise, but take that other 
block and let that be carried by the civilian industry, and you do it 
cheaper and you will have a backup for any national emergency. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I didn’t know that we were talking about pro- 
viding the MATS with a capability of handling all of the wartime 
airlift. None of us has come up with any expression of that kind, and 
insofar as I know, there has been no witness that has made any such 
suggestion. 

Mr. Tuomas. When I said “you” 

Mr. Harpy. I am surprised that you made it here now. And I cer- 
tainly hope you are not suggesting that any member of the committee 
promoted such an idea. 

Mr. Tromas. Well, I withdraw that. I mean the all-inclusive 
“vou.” When I said “you,” I meant we could talk about a—— 

Mr. Harpy. Well, there has been no suggestion 

Mr. Tuomas. No. 

Mr. Harpy. That there be any MATS beyond the requirement for 
the hard core. At least, that is my recollection. 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. In all of the testimony we have had. 

Now, then, my question in this area relates to the utilization which 
we should make of MATS equipment which we must have for hard- 
core requirement during the period when it doesn’t have to lift hard- 
core items. 

Mr. Tromas. Well, if you have a MATS for hard core, that is one 
thing. The President’s directive very clearly defines what “hard 
core” is. Now if you did that, then all your civil-eligible business 
would go to the civilian airlines. 

Mr. Harpy. That would assume, then, that you would not use any 
of your MATS which you had for hard-core purposes in case of war— 
you wouldn’t use them for anything else during peacetime ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, if you devoted it entirely to hard core. 

Mr. Harpy. If you devoted it to hard core ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. In wartime I am talking about. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. But you have to have a MATS capability for hard 
core in the event of war. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. So I don’t think 

Mr. Harpy. Now if you take the planes that you have to meet emer- 
genev conditions, to meet the hard-core requirements of emergency 
conditions, what are you going to do with them in periods like we 
we have now? That is the question that I am trying to explore. 
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Mr. Tuomas. We say here you don’t have it now. We think you 
ought to have it. _I think we are talking about 

Mr. Harpy. We don’t have the hard core, per iod. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is what I say. We think you ought to have it. 
the military ought to have it. 

Mr. Harpy. We have some of it now. We have some of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Very limited. 

Mr. Harpy. It is limited. 

But the question that I am trying to explore is what should we do 
with the MATS fleet which we must have for hard-core purposes in 
time of emergency—what should we do with them when they are 
well, during periods like this ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, in your hard-core requirement, MATS require- 
ment, you are going to have to have an excess lift in peacetime, There 
is no question about that. 

Mr. Harpy. Are we going to keep it sitting on the ground? Are we 
going to carry things which would otherwise have to be transported 
by contracts or by common carrier / 

Mr. Rivers. It costs money. 

Mr. Harpy. That is exactly your point. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you do—— 

Mr. Harpy. Are we going to carry them in those MATS planes, 
when we are keeping those pilots up to proficiency, or are we going 
{o contract out or put out at regular tariff rates the transportation of 
military items and pay for those and let the MATS planes go up empty 
and come back empty ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, Mr. Hardy, if you do that, and if you have a full 
complement of planes for that and carry all the civil eligible in peace- 
times, and you will have the capacity to do it, you are going to have, 
in my opinion, the American flag driven out of flying the high seas. 

Mr. Harpy. Then I take it that your answer is that when we have 
assembled a MATS fleet capable of meeting our hard-core, D-day re- 
quirement, we should not use them for the carrying of any civil-eligi- 
ble cargo in periods like we are in now? 

Mr. Tuomas. I didn’t say any, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well. then, how much? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, I think that is the balance we are talking about. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I say. You have to leave that to some- 
body. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. There will always be a contention there. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. It will never be resolved. It will have to be an alloca- 
tion. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. I get back to the balance. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. And there is a proper balance in there, within a rea- 
sonable degree. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I wanted to ask you. 

What we want to do is for you to feel that you have gotten your 
point of view over to the committee. If you haven't, we are perfectly 
wiline to give you until the bell rings. We have to go on the floor. 

We want you to get your point of view across. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I not only feel that 1 have had ample 
opportunity to express my views—whether I got them over well or not, 
I can’t say—but I have had a chance to get them over. 

I want to say further that I have enjoyed the chance of appearing 
betore your committee again. Ihave some very pleasant memories of 
appearing before you in this room. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, have you any questions / 

Mr. Smarr. 1 would like to pursue the same point that Mr, Hardy 
lias raised. 

I have had developed, Mr. Thomas, a chart, showing precisely how 
the MATS fleet is today being utilized and what it is doing hour for 
hour, on the 5-hour utilization rate which MA'T'S says it must operate 
at in peacetime in order to be able to surge. 

I think this is the first time that these statistics have been offered for 
the record on this point. 

Assuming a 5-hour daily utilization rate of the common-user fleet, 
which excludes the troop-carrier aircraft currently available in 
MATS—and they do have a lower utilization rate than the common- 
user fleet— 

Mr. Tomas. They would have. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, for test and local training, six-tenths of 1 hour; 
special missions, 1.1 hour; for exercises, such as Puerto Pines, just 
concluded, two-tenths of 1 hour; to accommodate remote sites, such as 
Thule, Greenland, down-range support for the missile range, support 
for Antarctica, for the support of outsized cargo, such as the move- 
ment of missiles, or dangerous types of cargo and air evaculation, 
1 hour. 

This leaves, or this totals up, rather, 3.1 hours of the 5-hour utiliza- 
tion rate that MATS speaks to. 

This leaves a total of 1.9 hours within the 5-hour utilization rate 
that is being devoted to the movement of civil eligible traffic, both 
cargo and passenger. 

A number of witnesses have appeared before the committee, and 
some of them have urged that 1 hour a day is a sufficient utilization of 
MATS in peacetime in order to accommodate their wartime require- 
ments. 

The summation here of the elements which I have given you, 
embracing 3.1 hours of the 5-hour daily utilization rate, represents an 
activity today conducted by MATS which, so far as I know, is not a 
source of argument on the part of any civil carrier. Certainly nobody 
is going to argue about Puerto Pines. I am sure nobody is going to 
argue about their test and local training, where they are not carrying 
passengers or cargo. I am sure nobody is going to argue about flying 
to Thule, Greenland, or to Antarctica, or the down-range missile 
support. for Cape Canaveral. 

So I believe, assuming the validity of this chart—and I believe it 
to be accurate—I believe that 3.1 hours of MATS current 5-hour daily 
utilization rate is beyond the ken of argument, so far as civil air car- 
riers are concerned. 

They might argue about it from the standpoint of being a tax- 
payer and say, “I don’t think you should be doing this much, or you 
should do it on a lesser budget,” but I don’t think they can argue 
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about it from the standpoint that it is taking civil-eligible business 
away from the civil carriers. 

So this brings us down to the point that the remaining 1.9 hours 
in this 5-hour utilization rate is that segment of the 5 hours which 
is being devoted to civil eligible. 

We have tried to equate that into percentages. And apparently 
we come up with a figure that MATS is moving about 40 percent of 
its effort, which would be this 1.9 hours, that is now being devoted 
to civil-eligible cargo and passengers. 

This is the segment of MATS current traffic, Mr. Thomas, that you 
feel, as an economic boost to the civil airlines, should be given to the 
civil airlines. You have testified to that, haven’t you, sir? All or 
a part, some part ? 

r. Tuomas. Yes. I didn’t testify that all of it should be given 
to us. 

Mr. Smart. Well, some substantial segment of that 40 percent you 
feel should go to the civil airlines ? 

Mr. Tuomas (nods). 

Mr. Smarr. Now 

Mr. Tuomas. I will grant that. 

Mr. Smart. All right. 

Now, on the passenger side, the testimony has been that contracts 
have been let on this bid basis, which has been so severely criticized, 
for some $79, and a subsequent contract at maybe $2 less, and it has 
also been testified that had those persons been moved at the tourist 
rate, the fare would have been approximately $253. 

Are you suggesting, Mr. Thomas, that we should move them at that 
tourist rate or at some rate between the $79 and the $253 rate? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, our proposal, as I said, is to let the CAB set 
whatever rate is a fair rate, and we will abide by that. And it would 
be between those two figures, that is right. 

But, Mr. Smart, may I speak—— 

Mr. Smart. Certainly. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, I don’t quarrel with your figures. 

All I say it I don’t think that quite speaks to the point. I think 
that the civil airlines have been a great asset to the defense of our 
country. I think the wars have proved that. I think they should be 
an integral part and backup to our defense program. I think they 
should be kept alive and healthy vis-a-vis the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

Now, I am only saying—and this I believe—that unless something 
is done to help us, unless a reasonable amount of business is allocated 
to the certificated carriers over the routes to which they are certificated 
at a fair rate, not at a rate that is going to put you out of business or a 
rate where you can’t maintain your facilities, then I believe this, your 
American flags are going to disappear, overseas, or they are going to 
be subsidized. 

Mr. Smart. Let me ask you this: 

Under the general war requirements laid down by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, we have a certain number of thingstodo. <A portion of them 
are designated as hard core to be moved in military airplanes. The 
remainder must also be moved, but we are at that point relying upon 
the capacity of the civil aviation industry. 
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So there is no argument whatsoever as to who needs what. There 
is total reliance already laid upon the civil capabilities. Otherwise, 
our general war requirements fall flat on their face. You could move 
only the hard core and nothing else, unless you use the civilians. 

And where, even after we apply all of MATS capability and all of 
CRAF’s capability and we still come up with a deficiency, certainly 
this accentuates, indelibly, the need of the military for the civilians in 
time of general war. There is no argument whatsoever about it. 

The only question is as to how we bring them all together in a 
meaningful way. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Smart. To meet the military requirement. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, I would like to speak just a minute to the question 
of responsiveness of civil aviation in the event of general war. And 
as I have said on all previous occasions, when I have raised this ques- 
tion, I assure you that we do not reflect upon the patriotism of any- 
body in the civil aviation industry, not in the least. 

You having previously been a Secretary of the Navy, I am sure you 
have a full appreciation for the feeling of a military or naval com- 
mander as to the certain responsiveness of those things upon which he 
must rely to win the fight. You do appreciate that, don’t you, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Of course I do. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, I notice in a copy of the contract which I have 
here, which is, so far as I know, the normal CRAF contract—I refer 
to article 6 thereof, under “Contractor’s capabilities,” and I read as 
follows: 


(a) Contractor shall not be obligated to perform any services under this con- 
tract which require more personnel, facilities, equipment, materials, or sup- 
plies than those specified in attachment hereto. To the extent that services— 
lcan’t read the next word— 
in an operation instruction, require more of such specified personnel, facilities, 
equipment, materials or supplies, and are accepted by the contractor (i) by a 
written notice to the contracting officer (ii) by performance of such additional 
services, the cost attributable to such additional services shall be reimbursable 
under this contract, but acceptance by contractor of such services called for 
shall not obligate contractor to continue performance of such services if after 
the exercise of its best efforts and upon reasonable notice to the Government, 
contractor finds that continuance of performance would have a detrimental 
effect on its Commercial operations. 

So this simply means, of course, that every current contractor in 
the CRAF program, if he finds that his participation therein is overly 
detrimental to his commercial operation, he may, upon proper notice, 
withdraw. 

Mr. Trromas. May I speak tothat ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TrHomas. Well, first of all, shortly after I came with TWA, 
[ was called down to the Secretary of the Air Force’s office, Mr. 
Douglas. He worked very hard to get us to sign the CRAF pro- 
gram. 

Now a lot of the airlines had been resistant to it. I went on the 
basis that we had a responsibility, being a certificated airline. I vir- 
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tually said to the Air Force, “You tell us what you want us to sign, 
and we will sign it.” We signed the first CRAF contract, and we 
signed it along the lines the Air Force wanted. I think we should 
be given credit for that. 

And, Mr. Smart, [ think you read into that, that the commercial 
airlines have put money ahead of the Nation, and ahead of the de- 
fense program. 

Mr. Smart. I did not 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, you say if it wasn’t commercially profitable. 

You look at the record of the airlines in all of our emergencies 
and our wars, and it has been fantastically good. 

Mr. Smart. I grant you that, Mr. Thomas. 

But we are looking ahead here to a day of a general war of the fu- 
ture—not the Berlin airlift and not Korea. We are looking—any 
general war presumes that there is going to be an atomic exchange, 
so far as I know, in the minds of all responsible military people. 

Mr. Tuomas. To the 

Mr. Smarr. So that the area of conflict is not going to be so con- 
fined or the danger area so circumscribed that anybody can go al- 
most any place with complete immunity from harm. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, Mr. Smart, when that happens, we won’t put 
a commercial profit ahead of our country ; that I assure you. 

Mr. Smart. I am sure you will not. 

But you must realize, Mr. Thomas, we rely upon you in times less 
than general war as well as in general war. 

Mr. Tuomas. You can rely on us, and the record will show that 
we can be relied on. 

Mr. Smarr. All right. 

Now, let me ask you this, then. 

You insist upon your total reliance, and I don’t question it. But 
would you oppose legislation to insure it ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, what kind of legislation ? 

Mr. Smart. That would insure that you would be responsive to any 
call to the colors, so to speak, at the determination of the President, 
even in the absence of a declaration of national emergency ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, of course, I don’t think you need it. I think 
the record will show—the airlines have never had to be drafted. They 
have never had to be taken over. I just don’t think you need that 
sort of legislation. 

Mr. Smart. Well 

Mr. Tuomas. I think you have all the powers that you need. 

Now, when you say an undefined emergency, what is it? I mean— 
if you are talking about undefined emergencies, and that is what it 
is today, I would say—I wouldn’t think that would be to the best 
interests of the country. 

Mr. Smarr. I am saying that if the President. said—even in the 
absence of a declaration of national emergency, but where we not only 
need all of what we have in MATS but we need some of your civilians 
to help us out, under those circumstances, and with no declaration of 
national emergency, what would be your reaction under those cir- 
cumstances ? 
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Mr. Tuomas. My reaction is that you don’t need that, because if the 
President of the United States tells us that he needs us, we will do 
anything that he tells us that he needs. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. If Mr. Smart will permit me to make just this inquiry. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I take it from this discussion, actually that the lan- 
guage which was read from the CRAF contract is unnecessary. 

Mr. Smarr. W ell, if you take Mr. Thomas’ statement at its face 
value—and I do—— 

Mr. Harpy. I just wondered why the language was put in there. 

Mr. Smart. I don’t know. 

But J felt that was one of the points that must be explored in view 
I didn’t put the language in the contract. It is in there, 
to aches the individual airline and the Government are parties. 

Mr. Tuomas. And we signed 

Mr. Smarr. I think it is perfectly valid to bring it out here in the 
open and read the cold printed text, as I have, and discuss it. 

Mr. Tuomas. We signed it at the request of the Air Force. 

We were the first one to sign it. I am very proud of that, as a mat- 
ter of fact. But I can assure you—maybe I can’t speak for all the 
other airlines, but 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t think Mr. Smart wanted to reflect 

Mr. Smarr. Notat all. 

Mr. Rivers (continuing). On your putting profit ahead of service 
to your country. I don’tthink anybody would. 

Mr. THomas. Well 

Mr. Rivers. I think the contract—a lot of us contend that the CRAF 
is of no benefit, to belong to it. And I think the contracts—we ought 
to look into them, if we could, and see what they contain. Because 
they are contracts, nevertheless. And contracts are contracts. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, Mr. Chairman, in that particular connection 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. In connection with the language that Mr. Smart read 
there a while ago, it would have lo be assumed by anybody looking at 
a contract objectiv ely, that that particular language was put in there 
for a purpose, and that a contractor would rely on it. 

Mr. Rivers. It has to be. 

Mr. Harpy. Now if it was not expected that the contractor was ever 
going to employ that escape clause, I don’t know why the language 
was put in there. 

And certainly I am not suggesting that any particular company is 
responsible for putting it in there. But it is in there. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Hardy, Mr. Taylor here says there was a good 
reason for it. 

Mr. Harpy. If there is, I certainly would like to know what it is. 

Mr. Rivers. Ithinkso. There must be a reason for it. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart, could I first get it clear, sir, that the section you are re- 
ferring to has to do with an added increment of CRAF services over 
that which is the company’s basic obligation under the contract? In 
other words, this is an added increment; is it not / 


























Mr. Smart. This is article 6. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Of the contract, styled, “Contractor’s Capabilities.” 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Well, I think, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that 
that section doesn’t have to do—there is no escape clause provided for 
a commercial operator, in the possibility that his CRAF commitments 
impaired his commercial services. There is no escape clause. This has 
to do—this escape clause, if I could call it that, has to do—with addi- 
tional carrier activities over and above what the basic contract provides 
for. And the reason this so-called escape clause is in there, gentlemen, 
is CRAF is only one-half of the airlines’ obligation in times of na- 
tional emergency or war. The other half obviously is the maintenance 
of the transportation nervous system, that is such an important part 
of the economy of our country in wartime. 

That, of course, is built into the war air service plan, under which 
the Civil Aeronautics Board will see to it that essential civilian 
channels of transportation are maintained. And I think that is the 
only reason why that exists. 

Mr. Rivers. That is why we have to rely on what Mr. Smart has 
prefaced his question with. 

The next war would be a nuclear exchange in many areas, we pre- 
sume—at least military people tell us that. 

And another thing is that which you have said: The air transport 
industry has grown ‘by leaps and bounds, by hundreds and hundreds 
and hundreds of percentage points, and it is more vital now than it 
was in World War II. So we can’t afford just to disrupt it over- 
night by saying, “Here is your patriotism.” We have to have some 
military in ‘being, too, because we can’t do that. It Just isn’t right. 
And we shouldn’t do it, unless we have got to. 

Isn’t that right, Mr. Smart? Is that it? 

Mr. Smart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It is vital to us now. 

You take the railroads: I see, in my country, trunkline after trunk- 
line is applying to the State commission and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to curtail operations because of the passenger 
deficit. Because people want to fly. 

That is why I, for one, want to keep you in the international busi- 
ness, if there is any way to do it. I sure want to help you. 

Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, could I make one more statement and 
read into the record a statement of General Kuter, who speaks to 
this problem? And I think it answers Mr. Hardy’s question that he 
asked. 

Mr. Rivers. General Kuter? 

Mr. Tuomas. Kuter, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. K-u-t-e-r ? 

Mr. Tomas. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. He was the first head of MATS, wasn’t he ! 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 


Could I read this into the record? And I think it answers Mr. 


Hardy’s question and speaks to this question. 
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It says: 


At the conclusion of the Berlin Airlift, May 1949, Gen. Lawrence Kuter, then 
commander of MATS and now commonder of the Continental Air Defense 
Command, stated: 

“Unless the Government in peacetime is to finance a military fleet adequate to 
meet a possible war emergency at fantastic expense to the taxpayer, or actually 
take over as a Government enterprise the operation of civilian airlines, the 
commercial air carriers must operate and maintain the reserve transport fleet 
required in the interest of the national security.” 

Now, that says it much better than I have tried to answer your 
question. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I don’t see anything inconsistent in that with 
what we have all been talking about. 

I think we all recognize that. 

The question is, How do you get there / 

Mr. ‘Thomas. I think that is what we are really trying to do. 

Mr. Rivers. We don’t have any cargo fleet now. It is a problem. 

Mr. Tuomas. It isa problem, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, you go ahead. 

Mr. Smarr. I am just about through, Mr. Chairman. 

There is no question, is there, Mr. Thomas, that the development of 
the passenger capability in our civil aviation industry was not predi- 
cated upon military business but was to meet and develop air travel 
and air travel demands by our civilian populace / 

That was the reason for it ; wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; lam sure that is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, of course, when you talk about airlift it doesn’t 
mean much—it doesn’t mean anything to me to have a DC-8 or a 707 
airlift our military personnel in time of national emergency at 450 
knots an hour if their cargo comes along at 225 miles an hour. 

And with your experience in the Navy you appreciate, I am sure, 
the validity of that statement. 

(Mr. Thomas nods. ) 

Mr. Smarr. This simply means that we are going to have to bring 
into phase as soon as we can a capability within MATS which matches, 
or reasonably so, the current jet passenger capability of the civil 
industry. 

This gets back to the question, Mr. Thomas, that you have addressed 
yourself to before, and that is this question of interim modernization 
and leadtime on the new SOR aircraft. 

You know the age of the current MATS fleet, do you not, sir? 

Mr. Tromas. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. What would you describe it to be? Obsolescent ? 

Mr. Thomas. I would think that would be giving it the best. 

Mr. Smart. That is a pretty gracious term for it; isn’t it? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; I would say that is a gracious term. 

Mr. Smart. We have been told, Mr. Thomas, that the backbone of 
the MATS fleet, the C-124’s, have a usable life of about 5 years left. 
When we weigh that factor against the leadtime that would be re- 
quired to develop a SOR aircraft and have it available in meaningful 
numbers, it simply tells us pretty clearly that we are facing a pretty 
serious vacuum In this thing unless we do something now off the shelf. 

Would you agree that something should be done at this point for 
off-the-shelf interim modernization of the MATS fleet ? 
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Mr. Tuomas. Well, Mr. Smart, I think you are going to have to do 
that if you are going to get any airplane for the immediate future. 

What I would think would be the right thing to do, if I may say so, 
is modernization of the MATS fleet with the best cargo panes you 
can get now and a reasonable allocation to the civilian airlines along 
the line we proposed, so they can have some modern cargo fleet, which 
will be used not only in peacetime but will augment the military and 
will move that cargo along with the troops. 

Mr. Smart. I find myself in complete agreement with your state- 
ment, sir. 

Now, within the military everything is wasteful. We don’t buy 
it to make a profit, unless you want to talk about survival in the 
terms of dollars, and I don’t think anybody equates survival in any 
such mundane terms as that. 

As a consequence, we are going to have to buy, regardless of cost 
and regardless of how we use them or anything else, enough planes to 
meet. the military requirement as laid down by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Now, in order to get your help, which we so badly need and rely 
upon, in civil aviation, you are going to have to have an airplane 
which meets the economic requirements of competition among either 
foreign competitors or to make it attractive for you to get this kind 
of business and develop it within continental United States. 

It is fair to say that while you can today convert a 707, DC-8, 
CL-44—you name it—it is not the best plane, economically speaking, 
that industry requires; is it, Mr. Thomas / 

Mr. Tuomas. No; it is not. 

Mr. Smart. It, again, is an interim step—— 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. Toward the desired goal. 

Mr. THomas. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. On that basis and recognizing the very heavy cost for 
the development of a brandnew SOR aircraft within the current state 
of the art, wouldn’t one of the greatest contributions Government 
could make to civil industry be the development of that SOR, un- 
compromised cargo aircraft 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, I think that the military should develop that. 
And we are in complete accord with that and have been all the way 
through. We are in complete accord that you ought to have a modern 
MATS. We have noargument on that score at all. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. But we want to develop a plane which is as 
attractive, economically, to the civil industry as it is to meet the 
miliary requirement of the Department of Defense. That is our goal. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, that is correct. 

Again, though, as you say—and I am in complete agreement— 
in the meantime, in that intervening 3, 4, 5, or 6 years, or whatever 
it is, if you are going to have any reasonably modern cargo lift, it will 
have to be an adaptation of what you have today. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Are there any other questions of this witness ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, Mr. Thomas. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Rivers, thank you for letting me appear before 
you. 
" Mr. Rivers. You made a fine contribution to this hearing. 

Mr. THomas. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Smart, we weren't able to get to the Overseas 
National Airways today, or Mr. Sayen. 

Is Mr. Sayen here # 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Rivers. He was scheduled to be here ? 

Mr. Smart. He was scheduled. I don’t know whether Mr. Sayen 
was in the room or not. 

I have not received, incidentally, any statement from him, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Tomorrow morning we will start off with Mr. 
Tompkins. 

Mr. Tompkins, you represent Overseas National Airways. We 
willstart off with you tomorrow morning. 

Whoelse is here to appear tomorrow ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. I don’t have my schedule. But they know. And we 
will follow the schedule in normal order, after Mr. Tompkins. 

Mr. Rivers. Is anybody representing Mr. Sayen here today 4 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Rivers. The committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:06 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m., Friday, April 8, 1960. ) 


Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
Miuirary AIRLIFT, 
Washington, D.C., Friday, April 8, 1960. 

The subcommittee met at 10:19 a.m., the Honorable L. Mendel 
Rivers (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. George Tompkins, president 
of the Overseas National Airways. 

Mr. Tompkins, you and your supporting witnesses may come 
around. 

Mr. Tomrxrins. Mr. Chairman, may I have at the table Mr. Forrest, 
who is the executive vice president of the company, with me, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. Give the names tothe reporter. 

Mr. Tomrxins. Mr. James Forrest—F-o-r-r-e-s-t. He is executive 
vice president and treasurer of the company. 

Mr. Rivers. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Tomexins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, and 
Mr. Smart: 

Shall I read this statement in the record, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smart. Yes, go right ahead. 

Mr. Tomrktins. I am president of Overseas National Airways. 
Overseas National Airways is a certificated supplemental air carrier. 
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Overseas was one of the first air carriers to originate flights in 1950 
as part of what is now known as the Korean airlift. During the next 
few years, throughout the entire Korean conflict, we were one of 
the prime contractors participating in the Korean airlift, and the 
subsequent Pacific airlift. During those periods the record shows 
that. we were one of the most reliable carriers at consistently the lowest 
cost to the Government. 

And I would like to add here, Mr. Chairman, because there has been 
testimony before this committee, that the civil carriers carried the 
majority of the cargo and passengers in that airlift, which is true, 
that the majority of the civil carriage was performed by the supple- 
mental carriers and the all-cargo carriers, as compared to the sched- 
uled passenger carriers. 

In the last few years, since obtaining modern pressurized equip- 
ment, we have diversified our activities, and in the last two summer 
seasons have become the leading supplemental air carrier engaged in 
transatlantic charter business. Currently, we hold the largest amount 
of annual contracts awarded by the Military Air Transport Service, 
We transport monthly more than 4,000 people in each direction be- 
tween the United States and Europe, and a greater number in the 
Pacific between California and points in the Far East. Our fleet 
consists of 5 Douglas DC-6A/B aireraft and 12 Douglas DC-7 air- 
craft. 

The purpose of my appearance before this committee is to urge 
the committee’s action to increase the national airlift potential, both 
civil and military, by whatever action is required, including such legis- 
lation as may be necessary. 

For the last 15 years, since World War II, I have consistently pro- 
posed and argued for the establishment of the largest possible cargo 
air fleet. in the interest of national defense. I am not privileged to 
have confidential information as to the probable nature and extent 
of any future hostile activities, but any serious thinking about the 
possible direction and conditions of such circumstances leads inese ap- 
ably to the conclusion that practically all probabilities will require 
enormous airlift support. This airlift will probably encompass not 
simply the movement of troops and combat materiel, or the establish- 
ment and support of airheads in the manner of beachheads, but be- 

cause of the denial of harbors and dockage facilities, may additionally 
require the transportation of vast tonnages not previously moved by 
air transport. Further, there seems to be, in most. evaluations of 
airlift requirements, an inclusion of continued full availability of the 
entire air fleet after the conflict begins. But in all probability, a 
substantial part of our air fleet would be destroyed or mobilized at 
the very outset. or in the early phases of either a limited or general 
war. So, it is not a question of how many aircraft are needed or how 
much airlift is required, because there could not be too much. What- 
ever is thought of in terms of being too much should instead be 
termed “insurance.” For these reasons, I support, as I always have, 
the proposal to add additional, specialized long-range cargo aircraft 
to the military inventory. I further strongly believe that this should 
be done now and not await the inevitable haggle over the specifications 
of an aircraft yet to be designed. Like insurance, the cost of interim 
aircraft, if needed, would be cheap indeed. 
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I say add, because modernize, a term which has been used frequently 
in these hearings, is perhaps not the right word. There is nothing 
obsolete about a C-124 or a DC-GA, It is true that in terms of cost per 
ton, they are more expensive than some of the newer, larger aircraft, 
and despite the fact that they are not as easy to load as truck bed 
height aircraft, they still fulfill a major airlift requirement. For ex- 
ample, DC-GA aircraft can operate from approximately 600 airports 
in the United States, while jet aircraft, such as the Boeing 707 or 
Douglas DC-8, are presently limited to approximately 74 airports. 

In the event of an enemy attack or during the course of open war, a 
large number of communities in this country, many with vital imdus- 
tries, could be supported, assisted or rescued only by aircraft capable 
of using the nearby airport. Certainly, the C-1: 24 w ii, therefore, con- 
tinue to be a workhorse for shorter-range flights, particularly those 
into areas where the larger, heavier aircraft cannot operate because of 
their weight and runway length limitations. 

As to the civil carriers’ partic ipation in MATS routine peacetime 
air movement of people : and supplies, 1 think the real purpose of this 
objective is often obscured by the generalized statement that the reason 
MATS ought to give more hesisnes to the civil carriers is that the 
Government should not be operating a competitive business. This 
may be true, but I don’t believe it is the compelling reason. 

The dominant overriding objective should be to increase the total 
airlift available for our country s use in time of partial or total na- 
tional emergency. Certainly a principal reason for contracting with 
civil carriers for as much military traffic as possible is to enable the 
civil carriers to undertake the rapid development of substantial com- 
mercial air cargo tonnage. When this vast and scarcely touched source 
of traffic has been developed to a level which will support and make it 
possible for civil carriers to own large, economical cargo aircraft, we 
then have provided an airlift reserve which will be the principal source 
of future military emergency support. The maximum military con- 
tract business made available to civil carriers is therefore, in effect, 
pump priming. It makes it possible for the civil carriers to acquire 
the kind of specialized aircraft useful to the military posture, and at 
the same time gives them an aircraft sufficiently economical to operate 
as tostart an explosive growth of civil cargo tonnage. 

There are those who will say that this is a subsidy, which it is not, 
because carriers are only paid a reasonable rate for the actual move- 
ment of tonnage. We have an excellent example of the results of such a 
program in the development of the passenger carriers back in the 
1930's, when support by means of an outright subsidy enabled them 
to acquire larger and better equipment with which to generate an in- 
creasing volume of traffic which eventually has left them subsidy free, 
prosperous and now able to continue expansion and modernization by 
their own momentum. 

The wisdom of the support of the air transportation industry in 
the 1930's is hardly subject to challenge, as no one will argue that we 
should not have an air transportation system fully geared. to the Na- 
tion’s commercial and defense needs and second to none in the world. 
All that needs to be done here is for the Department of Defense to 
adopt a constructive procurement policy, instead of continuing the 
present destructive course which they are following. 
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As another example, the continuance of highly skilled crews in air 
transportation provides a ready reserve that would otherwise not be 
available. It doesn’t matter how many aircraft you have in reserve, if 
you do not have crews to man them. Thus, the civil industry is 
constantly absorbing highly trained military crew members as they 
finish their service and leave the military forces. While in a general 
war these pilots may not, for reasons of age or some similar minor 
disqualification, fulfill all of the requirements of active military pilots, 
they certainly can and have provided basic airlift support essential 
for present-day existence of the military forces. 

This line of reasoning can only lead to the conclusion that large 
amounts of military contract airlift should be used to encourage and 
increase the capability of the civil carriers, for every ton-mile of in- 
crease by the civil carriers, the military capability can be one ton- 
mile less, or alternatively, the total capability is one ton-mile greater. 

But this desirable objective is not being accomplished. Not merely 
because the amount of airlift presently procured from the civil car- 
riers is insufficient, but more importantly, because it is not being pro- 
cured properly. The Department of Defense should have, as its ob- 
jective, a more useful purpose than simply moving passengers or cargo 
between two points at the very lowest possible cost. In other words, 
they should get something more for their money. To accomplish this 
objective, the present procurement practices must be radically changed, 
and from experience, I feel that such changes can only come through 
either very strong insistence by this committee or, more likely, by 
appropriate legislation. 

There has been presented to this committee, I am sure, the recently 
published report, “The Role of Military Air Transport Service in 
Peace and War”, and the subsequent Presidential recommendations 
attached to this report. This is not the first time that this sort of 
program has been launched by the Department of Defense, but their 
record of performance, as compared with good intentions, is pretty 
dismal. 

A few years ago, in 1955 and 1956, the Navy and, T believe, the 
Air Force, in order to encourage and stimulate additions to the com- 
mercial cargo capability, embarked on a program of leasing DC-6A 
equipment to carriers who would purchase modern cargo equipment, 
such lease to terminate upon the delivery of the newly ordered equip- 
ment. The good intentions were obvious. We arranged to finance 
three new Douglas DC-6A aircraft. These aircraft were specially 
equipped for worldwide operations at any time without requiring a 
single modification or additional installation. For example, they 
were equipped with special X-band radar, capable of receiving mili- 
tary radar beacons, thus permitting the aircraft to operate into remote 
or advanced areas by the use of military radar guidance. 

We accepted delivery of these aircraft from the Douglas factory in 
the summer of 1958. Since that time, we have endeavored to employ 
these aircraft as fully as possible in commercial activities and not. be 
dependent upon the military, but this is a difficult task, since prac- 
tically all, if not all, supplemental air carriers and the all-cargo car- 
riers are dependent for survival upon military contract airlift, to 
varying degrees. So we now find ourselves with new, expensive, 
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modern, long-range, convertible cargo aircraft, desperately competing 
for military contract business against 10-year-old surplus airline air- 
craft, many of which were sold outside the United States and are 
now returning to compete for a volume of business wholly inadequate 
to keep all available aircraft utilized. 

Now we come to the proposal that carriers expecting to continue 
to obtain military contract airlift should acquire new specialized air- 
craft, probably costing from $4 to $7 million each. Very few com- 
panies who have supplied the majority of the contract airlift in the 
past have sufficient resources to purchase outright this type of equip- 
ment, nor to undertake the substantial cost of introducing completely 
new aircraft into service. Such companies must depend upon outside 
financial support. Such support is practically nonexistent because 
of the past record of destructive procurement policies followed by 
the Department of Defense. 

As an example, this past month the Military Air Transport Service 
permitted a postbid opening change in a contractor’s bid, waived 
other specific requirements contained in the invitation for bid, and 
comprised standards which have been universally applied to other 
bidders in the past, in order to award a contract to a part 45 operator. 
Certainly this unprecedented award on the part of the Military Air 
Transport Service suggests the committee's investigation as to present 
airlift procurement policies, because such policies will have a direct 
effect. on national airlift capability. Surely such unusual awards are 
unlikely to instill confidence in civil carriers, who, in present pro- 
posals, must purchase millions of dollars of new equipment in order 
to be eligible for future airlift contracts. 

Other current procurement practices are equally as_ strange. 
Presently, carriers may submit bids on all airlift items offered, despite 
the fact that their aircraft availability is insufficient to operate all of 
the items on which they might be low bidder. Further, under the pro- 
curement precedent set in the above example, a carrier might bid with 
no aireraft at all, and if successful in being the low bidder on one or 
more items, then it could go fishing in the world surplus airplane 
market for deals with which to begin operations. 

I think it is essential that this committee recommend and urge the 
passage of legislation which will provide assurance that if civil car- 
riers do obligate themselves to purchase the type of aircraft specified 
for military airlift service, they can expect to receive some share of the 
military contract business for a sufficient period of time and at a rate 
that will provide a reasonable return on their investment, and further, 
that they will not be required to compete against obsolete, fully de- 
preciated equipment which does not provide the type of support 
visualized as required by the Department of Defense to provide 
logistic support to the military services prior to and during any kind 
of emergency. 

And if I may interpolate, Mr. Chairman, in making this, it is not 
a self-serving statement. We have no such aircraft on order, and I 
have no prospects of ordering any. And, I suppose, anyone in this 
room is in better position to order such aircraft than we presently are. 
So it is not a self-serving statement at all. 

The chairman of this committee introduced, near the close of the 
session last year, a bill which would make it mandatory for the De- 
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partment of Defense to contract for air transportation only with 
air carriers as defined by the Federal Aviation Act of 1958. A simi- 
lar bill has recently been introduced in the Senate by Senator Hartke. 
There is absolutely no useful purpose in discussing or arguing for 
the sound economic growth of those carriers who historically have 
performed the majority of contract airlift services for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, for preference or negotiated rates for those car- 
riers who will purchase aircraft peculiarly adaptable to the needs of 
the Department of Defense, or any other such desirable objectives, 
as long as a class of carriers remains which is not subject to any of the 
rules and regulations of the Civil Aeronautics Board. I refer specifi- 
cally to the so-called part 45 operators who are alleged to be engaged 
in private carriage, and hence outside the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

The problem of the participation of part 45 operators in Govern- 
ment contract services had its origin in 1953 when the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board ruled that Government contracts were private carriage 
when performed by a part 45 operator, but were common carriage 
when performed by a comman carrier, such as our company. This 
rather strange ruling had the practical effect of giving part 45 oper- 
ators an advantage over common carriers in bidding on Government 
contracts. Through the years the problem has been intensified because 
of the decrease in military contract rates and the increasing competi- 
tion among all carriers bidding on such contracts. 

In regard to the advantages enjoyed by part 45 operators, it should 
be noted initially that such companies are not obligated to comply 
with the provisions of title II of the Railway Labor Act and the 
orders issued pursuant thereto, which relate to maximum flying hours 
for pilots and establish minimum working standards for flight per- 
sonnel. As the holder of a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity, our company is legally obligated to comply with all of the 
provisions of title II of the Railway Labor Act pursuant to section 
401(k) of the Federal Aviation Act. 

And, Mr. Chairman, if I may have your indulgence to interpolate 
and give you a slight example of what this does mean in terms of cost 
to a company. 

We, for example, just this past week were served with a notice from 
the National Mediation Board that nine of our people—stewards or 
people who clean airplanes—wish to have a union. Those nine people 
are located in Honolulu, Oakland, and New York. And they want a 
union. 

Now, whether it has merit or not or whether it is ludicrous, it still 
involves on the part of the company a great deal of legal expense 
and time and expense in travel of our people. So it is a cost to do 
business under a certificate of convenience and necessity, a cost which 
is not incurred by people who are not. subject. to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Of perhaps more significance, however, is the fact that part 45 oper- 
ators are not required to comply with any of the provisions of title 
IV of the Federal Aviation Act which sets forth the economic regu- 
lations applicable to all common carriers. Specifically, these require- 
ments are as follows: 
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(1) In order to obtain a certificate to engage in air transportation, 
every common carrier must prove that it is “fit, willing, and able to 
perform such transportation properly” and to conform to the provi- 
sions of the Federal Aviation Act and the rules, regulations, and re- 
quirements of the Civil Aeronautics Board issued thereunder. Part 
45 operators are not required to make any such showing. 

(2) Common carriers must file and publish tariff schedules and ob- 
serve such tariffs. They are also prevented from making rebates or 
providing free or reduced rate transportation except under very re- 
strictive regulations issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board. No com- 
mon carrier can change its tariff upon less than 30 days’ notice, and 
then only in accordance with the regulations of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Since common carriers publish tariffs and part 45 operators 
do not, the part 45 operators can constantly review and analyze the 
rates of the common carriers, Whereas common carriers can never 
know what rates might be reasonably charged by the part 45 operators. 

(3) Common carriers must provide safe and adequate service in 
accordance with the terms of their certificates. The part 45 operators 
have no such obligation. 

(4) Common carriers are prevented from giving any preference 
of advantage to any particular person, locality or description of traffic. 
The part 45 operators are free from these requirements. 

There are numerous other provisions of title ['V of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act, all of which apply to common carriers, but none of which 
apply to part 45 operators. For example, under section 407 of the 
Federal Aviation Act, all common carriers must file periodic financial 
reports with the Civil Aeronautics Board which are a matter of public 
record and which disclose every aspect of their operations in the most 
minute detail. By analyzing these reports, a part 45 operator can 
readily determine the precise financial status and operating costs of 
its common carrier competitor for a Government contract. On the 
other hand, the common carrier has no means of determining the finan- 
cial status or operating costs of any part 45 operator. 

The elimination of part 45 operators from participating in Govern- 
ment contracts certainly will not atfect competition. There are 56 
scheduled certificated carriers plus 26 certificated supplemental air 
carriers eligible to bid on all Government airlift contracts. More- 
over, it would appear that the Government should prefer to do busi- 
ness with carriers found “fit, willing, and able” to engage in air trans- 
portation by the Civil Aeronautics Board, rather than any fly-by- 
night operator which might temporarily appear eligible to operate 
a Government contract. In this connection, I understand that the 
(rovernment does not do business with motor carriers except those 
which are properly licensed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

I might also add that any part 45 operator which desires to become 
a supplemental carrier may do so by proving its “fitness, willingness, 
and ability” to engage in air transportation to the satisfaction of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. An applicant for a supplemental certificate 
is not required to prove, as in the case of route-type scheduled airlines, 
a public need and convenience for its services. 

I would like to urge this committee to give its most serious consid- 
eration to this problem. One of the most constructive accomplish- 
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ments possible by this committee would be the successful passage of 
legislation denying military contract business to carriers not subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Civil Aeronautics Board. This would be a 
major contribution to orderly airlift procurement—certainly a neces- 
sary state to promote a reequipment program among civil carriers, 

In summary, the committee is urged to devote its most serious and 
determined elforts to increase the national airlift capability by first, 
increasing the military potential by authorizing the immediate acquisi- 
tion of modern cargo aircraft and, secondly, in order that the whole 
cost of increased capability not be borne solely by the Government, 
making it possible bor civil carriers to acquire similarly useful air- 
craft. To accomplish this objective, I urge the committee, if they have 
not done so, to fully investigate the Department of Defense policies 
with respect to airlift procurement to determine whether such policies 
are consistent with the fulfillment of this objective, and if not, to 
recommend such legislation as may be necessary to insure compliance. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Tompkins. 

Mr. Tompkins, you have made a very fine statement, and you have 
given us something in your testimony that I have been trying to get 
from other witnesses. You are the first witness who has really given 
us any kind of a coordinated statement on the part 45 carriers, some- 
thing that I have been trying to find out something about. But I will 
ask you later. 

At the moment, I will ask Mr. Hardy to take over and ask his 
questions, because I want him to start off. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Tompkins, I, too, want to echo the comments of our chairman. 
In your statement you raised a few points in my mind that have not 
come to my attention previously. It sort of seems to me that in one or 
two cases you have made some suggestions which maybe you can be 
further helpful on by indicating how we might accomplish some of 
these desirable objectives in the present framework of the law. 

Now, at the end of your statement you suggest denying military 
contract business to carriers not subject to the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

It may be that that is a proper way to get at the problem you dis- 
cussed here. And certainly it seems to me there need to be some 
stipulations with respect to the ability of any bidders for Govern- 
ment airlift to provide the kind of service that ought to be provided. 

Now, perhaps a simple way would be to follow the suggestion of 
requiring that they be subject to the jurisdiction of the CAB. But 
couldn’t we get at that just as well by insisting on certain standards 
with which any bidder had to comply ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Well, Mr. Hardy, I think that is a legal question. 
I think the Department of Defense may take the position that they 
have no way of enforcing such provisions. Some attempts that they 
have made to do so before have been overruled by GAO. So that 
isa legal matter I am not qualified tocomment on. 

Mr. Smarr. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly. 

Mr. Smarr. One thought that enters my mind in this particular 
field, of course, relates to the Armed Services Procurement Act. 
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Under that act, it is the announced policy of the Government to 
procure by advertised bid. And I presume that this is the policy being 
followed by MATS in the procurement of this civil airlift. 

Mr. Tompkins. I think it is. 

Mr. Smarr. By the same token, we have 17 exceptions for negotia- 
tion under that act. Exception No. 16 is one possible course of action 
which we might follow to reach this specific problem. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Smart, in that connection, does that act carry itself 
to transportation as well as supplies and materiel 

Mr. Smarr. It relates to the procurement of all things by the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Harpy. That act would cover it. 

Mr. Price. Yes. We are just thinking out loud in trying to get at 
this situation. 

Why, then, don’t they apply it to other forms of transportation ? 

Mr. Smart. Through the Department of Defense / 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. I can’t answer that. I am merely suggesting 

Mr. Price. It is a fact that they don’t, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, I am sure it is. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t want to interrupt you, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a very vital thing you have brought up. And 
it is something—well, I won’t take your time. I will wait until my 
time comes, because I want you to develop it. 

Mr. Harpy. I am just trying to explore it, Mr. Chairman, and see 
how we could approach it. 

Now, as Mr. Smart points out, the Armed Forces Procurement Act 
provides, I believe, 17 exceptions which permit negotiation. 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Every time we have tried to do much with that, we 
run into some problems. It is a highly technical thing. The Hébert 
subcommittee has done a lot of study on it. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Hardy, on that same point, I think the General 
Accounting Office has rendered a decision on this point and has said 
that MATS has the authority to negotiate these contracts, and does 
not have to resort to competitive bid. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that may be, but even so, it would be, it seems 
to me, entirely proper to stipulate certain requirements which should 
be imposed on anybody that they negotiate with. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I think 

Right there, Mr. Hardy ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. If you say they come under the terms of the Federal 
Aviation Act, you have it. For this reason: The policing organization 
isthe FAA. That is the CAA’s successor. 

Mr. Harpy. If you put it that way, it would come under the terms 
of the Federal Aviation Act. You still have part 45 operators under 
the terms of that act. But they are not under the jurisdiction of the 
Board, as I understand. 

Mr. Tompkins. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. Would the gentleman yield for a question along that 
ine? 
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Mr. Harpy. Surely. 

Mr. Bray. Do you believe that the Government should negotiate 
contracts with other than your regularly scheduled carriers ¢ 

I am not talking about bidding, ‘but negotiate contracts of rates. 

Mr. Tomexins. Well, yes, sir. "As I have suggested in here, I think 
that the Government ought to negotiate with anybody who is willing 
to furnish the type of aircraft that is useful to them. 

Mr. Bray. You mean negotiate like they do today in the matter of 
contracts, or do you believe they ought to negotiate as to a rate for 
all traffic that the Government will send, perhaps with certain mini- 
mums and certain maximums / 

Mr. Tomektns. Well, sir, 1 think we are talking about the same 
thing. 

Mr. Bray. I think we are, but I want to make sure. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Bray, I think—you didn’t hear all of Mr. Tomp- 
kin’s statement. 

Mr. Bray. No, I didn’t. That is why I hesitated to come in at this 
time. 

Mr. Harpy. It is part of your problem here. 

Actually, as I understand the recommendation that we are talking 
about at the moment, it is not that we confine it to scheduled airlines 
but that we confine it to contractors who are subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Now, that includes more than your scheduled lines. And I think 
that is the distinction. 

Mr. Bray. But, Mr. Hardy, am I right in saying that that does not 
include all of the let contracts / 

Mr. Harpy. Not by any means. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Smarr. The part 45 operators. 

Mr. Harpy. The part 45 operators particularly are the ones that 
are apparently creating the problem insofar as this competition for 
Government business is concerned. 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes, Mr. Hardy. 

We are not talking about, of course, the elimination of competition 
because you can’t do that. But what we are trying to do is to get 
everybody playing by he same rules. I mean, that is the essence of 
it. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, somewhere in your statement you made an ob- 
servation to the effect that under the present procedures an indi- 
vidual might bid for a Government contract even if he didn’t have 
an aircraft and then go out and start shopping in the world market 
for something to carry out his contract. 

I think you made that statement. 

Mr. Tompxtns. I did make that statement; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, that very definitely disturbs me. If the De- 
partment of Defense is not requiring that the people with whom it 
negotiates or whose proposals they accept as a basis for negotiation 
to in the first instance have the capability of performing under the 
contract, it seems to me there is one very serious defect in the bidding 
procedure. 

Mr. Tompkins. Well, sir, up until—Mr. Hardy, up until very re- 
cently, I think there was an honest effort on the part of the Air 
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Force to do just what you are suggesting, that is, to establish and 
maintain certain standards of equipment requirements, facilities and 
such, from bidders. But here about 2 weeks ago or a little bit longer 
than that, about a month ago, the contracting officer of the Military 
Air Transport Service made an award to a part 45 operator to utilize 
equipment which he did not have at the time he submitted his bid. 

Mr. Harpy. Did he have any arrangements by which he knew it 
was available at the time he submitted his bid ¢ 

Mr. Tompkins. I don’t think he had any specific arrangements, but 
there are plenty of airplanes available. 

But the point in this case established a new precedent. This case 
went to GAO, who just this last week rendered a decision in which 
they breached the former ground rules, you may call it, by way pro- 
curement had been obtained, and this breach or new ruling by GAO 
literally makes it possible now for anybody to bid and not have equip- 
ment. All they have to do is satisfy the Air Force that they can get it. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that this is 
one area that the committee certainly ought to try to correct. 

Undoubtedly the GAO’s ruling must have been based on its inter- 
pretation of the present law, and if the law permits that kind of a rul- 
ing, [think they ought to consider changing It. 

Mr. Tompkins. That is the reason, Mr. Hardy. I suggested that 
the committee might profit by looking into the procurement policies 
to determine what legislation might be needed to enable the Depart- 
ment of Defense todo what they would like to do. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, is that the case that you referred to at the bottom 
of page &¢ 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And the General Accounting Office has approved that / 

Mr. Tompkins. They approved the award of the contracting officer, 
which was made contrary to the past practices of procurement. 

Mr. Harpy. I made a note by that. Tam glad to get that cleared up. 

When you were reading the statement, I made a note by that to in- 
quire as to whether the legality had been challenged and determined, 
and you tell me it has been determined. 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. By the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. It certainly seems that that clears up a very definite 
need for some change. 

Mr. Price. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Harpy. Sure. 

Mr. Price. It doesn’t completely clear it up to know exactly what 
happened. You said a poetbid change was made. Would you just 
elaborate as to exactly what you meant? This is a decision, and 1 
want to know what happened before the decision. 

Mr. Tompkins. In the past, the military has obtained its major 
airlift contracts by putting out what they call an IFB, an invitation 
to bid. 

These invitations to bid specified the rules under which submissions 
could be made, that is, bid submissions. They delineated very care- 
fully certain conditions which must be complied with, and they fur- 
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ther emphatically stated, in capital type, that bids submitted which did 
not comply with these provisions would be considered unresponsive and 
no award would be made. 

Now, in order to keep people from fishing for contracts and sub- 
sequent aircraft. one of the requirements they have always had is that 
you list on your bid the type of aircraft you propose to use and the 
number of seats that it has. And when they send a survey team around 
to inspect your facilities, you at that time, in the past, have been re- 
quired—and it has been an understanding or a requirement, not writ- 
ten but an understanding, that when the survey team inspected your 
facilities, if you were not authorized by the FAA to operate the type 
of aircraft specified in your bid, well, there wouldn’t be an award, 
because they have to count on their procurement. They can’t depend 
upon you saying, “Well, I am not authorized to operate these aircraft, 
but I am going to find some, and I am going to get authority to operate 
them.” 

That has happened in the past. 

Mr. Price. In this particular case 

Mr. Tompkins. In this particular case 

Mr. Pricer. The specifications were the same as you have described ? 

Mr. Tompxrns. GAO freely admits that. They were specific. 

Now, the company in question did not have sufficient aircraft on 
hand, that they were presently operating, to operate all the items on 
which they were low bidder. So they went out and leased in this in- 
stance some aircraft formerly owned by Qantas Airways. 

Mr. Rivers. What is Qantas? <A foreign company ? 

Mr. Towrxrns. It isan Australian company. 

Mr. Price. An Australian company. 

Mr. Tompkins. The airplanes may have been traded in to Lock- 
heed. Anyway, they were formerly Qantas Constellations. 

Now, these aircraft were not specified in their bid, and the bid 
clearly said, “If aircraft are not specified, no award will be made.” 

The aircraft were not specified in the bid submission by this carrier. 
The number of seats were changed, and certain other things were 
changed after the bids were open, to permit them to lease and operate 
the aircraft. 

Now, the very strict regulation or understanding, that when the 
survey team came around to inspect your facilities, you had to be able 
to show that you were qualified to operate these aircraft, were not 
complied with at all. Thirty days later they did not have permission 
to operate these aircraft. So we have a new set of regulations all of a 
sudden. 

In other words, the universally applied standards of bidding were 
breached in this case in order to give a bid to a part 45 operator. 

Now, that is destructive bidding. It didn’t accomplish a thing in the 
world. 

Mr. Harpy. Was their bid awarded ? 

Mr. Tomrxkins. The bid was awarded. 

Mr. Harpy. And who was the contractor ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Twentieth Century Airlines, in Burbank. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, Mr. Smart, do we have complete information on 
the GAO action in this case ? 
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Mr. Smarr. Mr. Hardy, I have here the letter of March 30, 1960, of 
the Comptroller General, setting forth the reasons why they affirmed 
the award of this contract by MAT’s contracting officer. 

Mr. Harpy. I think, Mr. Chairman, that we are going to very care- 
fully analyze this whole situation. On the basis of the testimony of 
Mr. Tompkins, it sounds to me as though that is something that 
needs a little congressional scrutiny. 

Mr. Smarr. May I read just one paragraph of the opinion ? 

Mr. Harpy. If it wasn’t so long, I would suggest that we go into 
the whole thing. But I think maybe we had better not at this time. 

Mr. Price. You might read the conclusions. 

Mr. Smarr. It is too long, Mr. Hardy. It is some five pages, single 
spaced, 

Mr. Harpy. If there is a key, pertinent section. 

Mr. Price, And the conclusions. 

Mr. Smarr. With reference to the point raised by Mr. Tompkins, 
where the bid called for DC-6 aircraft, specified that they had to be 
used, then the company later went out and leased Connies, which they 
were not then authorized to even operate, and the contracting officer 
went ahead and awarded them the bid in spite of that fact, the 
Comptroller General says: 

We are not unaware that both the first sentence of paragraph 12 and para- 
graph 19A.2 require the submission with each bid of data with respect to the 


aircraft to be utilized by the bidder in the performance of the contract. We 
have been advised that no data was submitted by Twentieth Century on the 


1-1049's until after opening. However, it is, and has been our view with 
respect to such situations, even in cases where bidders are warned that failure 


to conform may result in the rejection of their bids, that the information, if 


called for to determine the responsibility of the bidder rather than the respon- 
siveness of the bid may be changed or provided subsequent to bid opening 
without prejudice to consideration of the bid. 

So that 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know what that says. 

Mr. Smarr. The Comptroller General has merely said, on this ques- 
tion, that if the contractor, regardless if the original specifications of 
the bid proposal are not met. by him but are met in some other way, 
which goes to the responsibility rather than responsiveness, that the 
bid is a proper bid. 

Mr. Harpy. I think we better ask the Comptroller General whether 
or not that is going to actually throw out all of our bid procedures. 
It isanew ruling to me. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a precedent. I never heard such a precedent. 

Mr. Smarr. May I read the final paragraph ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Smart (reading) : 

In summary, it is our view that the substitution, after opening, of aircraft 
equally acecptable under the specifications for those originally indicated in the bid 
does not constitute a fatal variation so long as the evaluation of the bid is not 
affected. Further, where an authorization must be obtained in order to meet 


the responsibility requirement, the time which is significant with respect thereto 
is that at which performance is scheduled to begin. 


So that, if any time before he is supposed to start performing these 
services, after the bid is open, he can substitute something different 
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and still meet the beginning cperational date; that is acceptable, 
according to the Comptroller General. 
Continuing further : 


Since the award, and consequently the determination of responsibility, must 
be made prior to that time, we think that the bidder may be regarded as responsi- 
ble if in the view of the contracting agency the bidder will be capable of perform- 
ing (and will have all necessary authority to perform) at the required time. 
In this connection it should be noted that the determination of matters of respon- 
sibility is primarily within the jurisdiction of the contracting agency. 


What has happened there is that the Comptroller General has passed 
the buck back tothe MATS contracting officer. 

Mr. Harpy. That brings up two points, tomy way of thinking: 

In the first place, it brings into serious question the propriety of the 
action which was taken by the contracting officer. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I am suggesting that we call that contracting 
officer over here, and his superiors in the chain of command that may 
have issued directions to him, and find out just exactly what did 
happen and why. 

The second thing I think we should do: I think we should get the 
Comptroller ¢ feneral to come over here and explain the basis on Y which 
he arrived at this determination. And if it is of general applicability 
we had better change the law and change it pretty fast. 

Mr. Rivers. I think—y ou want to say something, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be : appropriate at this 
time to insert the entire letter of the Comptroller General in the 
record. 

Mr. Harpy. I would ask that that be done. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that is a good point. 

(The letter follows :) 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 80, 1960. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: We refer to a letter of March 21, 1960, with enclosures, 
signed by the Assistant Secretary, requesting our decision with respect to the 
legality of the award made to Twentieth Century Airlines, Inc., under items 1, 
2, 11, 15, and 28 of invitation for bids No. 11-626-60—4 issued by the Military 
Air Transport Service for the airlift of cargo and passengers in the European 
and Far East areas covering the period April 1 to June 30, 1960. 

The invitation was issued on January 9, 1960, and bids were opened on Febru- 
ary 1, 1960. The Twentieth Century bid by its terms would remain in force for 
60 calendar days after opening (until April 1, 1960). For each item of the invi- 
tation, the bidder was required to show the minimum number of passengers it 
guaranteed to transport per month, the round trip price per passenger, the type 
of aircraft to be used, and the minimum and maximum acceptable loads. 

For each of the items in question Twentieth Century indicated its intention 
to use DC-6B aircraft. The record indicates that bids on this type of procure- 
ment are evaluated on the basis of the per passenger round trip price. On this 
basis, Twentieth Century was the low bidder on each of the items listed above. 
As of February 4, 1960, Twentieth Century Lad in its possesion two DC—6B air- 
craft and was certificated by the Federal Aviation Agency to operate this type 
of equipment. Twentieth Century was not, at the time of bid opening, certitfi- 
“ated by the FAA to operate L—1049 aircraft. 

On February 5, 1960, Twentieth Century requested that the type of aircraft 
offered for performance in its bid for items 11, 15, and 28 be changed to L—1049. 
Unit prices were to remain the same; however, minimum loads were increased 
from 90 to 98. 

The contracting officer, after considering the matter, concluded that the change 
could be made after opening since the substitute aircraft met contract specifica- 
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tions, bid evaluation, and was not affected because the unit prices were not 
changed, and the change could not be prejudicial either to the Government or to 
any of the other bidders. Accordingly, award was made to Twentieth Century 
on February 17, 1960, after the MATS Capability Survey Committee had favor- 
ably evaluated the bidder’s technical and financial capability based in part on the 
use of L-1049 aircraft leased by the bidder from Lockheed on or about Febru- 
ary 5, 1960. While Twentieth Century had not at date of award been author- 
ized by the FAA to operate L-1049’s and while the L-1049’s leased from Lock- 
heed had to be modified to meet MATS requirements, the survey team concluded 
that the aircraft would be available and certificated for performance by FAA 
before the date operations were scheduled to begin under the contract. 

The award was protested by Overseas National Airways, Inc., in a telegram 
of March 1, 1960. The basis for the protest is that Twentieth Century failed 
to meet the requirements of paragraph 12 of the terms and conditions of the 
invitation which reads in pertinent part as follows: 

“12. Financial and technical ability: Bidders are cautioned to submit with 
their bids full information concerning the financial ability of the bidder to per- 
form and the arrangements made by the bidder to assure that aircraft meeting 
the Government’s requirements will be available to bidder for use on any re- 
sulting contract. If, on the basis of this information, the bid or proposal sub- 
mitted in response to this invitation is favorably considered, a survey team may 
contact bidder’s facility for the purpose of determining bidder’s technical and 
financial ability to perform. Data pertinent to this purpose should be available 
at the time, if not already on file with Headquarters, Military Air Transport 
Service. The team will also evaluate bidder’s system for determining the finan- 
cial and technical ability of bidder’s proposed subcontract or procurement 
sources to perform. Bidder will be required to furnish evidence of its ability 
to assure that the types and quantities of aircraft required to perform in ac- 
cordance with its bid will be available to it in an acceptable configuration in 
sufficient time to commence performance. The adequacy of bidder’s arrange- 
ments to assure that it will be able to perform any resulting contract will be 
considered by the contracting officer in determining the responsibility of the 
bidder for purposes of award. In addition, bidder must provide to the survey 
team satisfactory evidence that it is currently authorized by the Federal Aero- 
nautics Authority to operate the type of aircraft (e.g., DC—6, L-1049) specified 
in its bid. Only bidders so authorized will be considered for award. Examples 
of other types of technical, financial, and other capability matters the survey 
team visiting bidder’s facility will evaluate are given below: * * *” 

It is the contention of Overseas National Airways, reiterated in a letter of 
March 21, 1960, from its attorneys, that under paragraph 12, the bidder must be 
authorized by FAA to operate the type of aircraft specified in its bid either at 
time of bid opening or, at least, the time of the visit by the survey team. 

Before considering the ONA protest there should be pointed out paragraph 19 
of the terms and conditions which provides in pertinent part : 

“19. Data to be furnished with bid: 

“A. All bidders under this IFB are required to submit to the Government with 
bid the data listed below : 

o oa +. x bs * * 

“2. Plan drawing of aircraft——Bidder will submit plan drawing in duplicate of 
each aircraft, setting forth loading arrangement for cargo and seating for pas- 
sengers in compliance with the requirement of attachment A of this contract. 
In the reporting of usable cargo space of aircraft to be used for convertible 
traffic, satisfactory stowage area must be indicated on the plan drawing.” 

Twentieth Century did not submit with its bid a plan drawing of the L-1049 
aircraft pursuant to paragraph 19A.2. 

It is our view, based on the language of paragraph 12 quoted above, that the 
requirement for the possession of the FAA operating authority need be evidenced 
to the survey team only if and when the option reserved to perform the survey 
is acted upon. Since the option for such survey would be invoked only after 
bids were made known, the provision can be interpreted only to require that 
the evidence be provided at some time after bids are opened. The availability 
of the evidence of authorization, therefore, cannot go to the responsiveness of 
the bid; responsiveness must be decided on the basis of the materia] submitted 
prior to or at bid opening. 
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The purpose of the requirement, it is clear, is to enable the contracting agency 
to determine the responsibility of the bidder; that is, his ability financially and 
technically to conform to the requirements of the contract. Therefore, with 
respect to responsibility, the critical time is the scheduled time for performance 
plus any leadtime which may be necessary in the particular case. While by the 
terms of paragraph 12 the evidence as to authority to operate the type of air- 
craft specified must be provided to the survey team, if the bidder is to be 
considered for award, we see no more basis for concluding that the evidence 
must be provided at the time of the survey team’s visit than that it may follow 
subsequently. In fact, the two preceding sentences which are concerned with 
the ability of the bidder to begin performance in accordance with the schedule 
would tend to indicate that that is also the critical time with respect to the FAA 
authorization requirement. In any case, where the requirement is one imposed 
for the purpose of determining the responsibility of the bidder we are aware of 
no principle of law which would prevent the contracting agency from waiving 
any time limit with respect thereto provided that the service contracted for by 
the Government was not thereby reduced or impaired. In this connection, it 
should be noted that Twentieth Century was certificated to operate DC-6B 
airplanes prior to bid opening; that it did evidence its intention to use DC-6B 
airplanes in the performance of services under all items on which it bid; and 
that it could have qualified for award on items 1, 2, 11, 15, and 28 by furnish- 
ing evidence to the survey team that it had or could procure additional DC-6B 
airplanes prior to the start of performance. 

We are not unaware that both the first sentence of paragraph 12 and para- 
graph 19A.2 require the submission with each bid of data with respect to the 
aircraft to be utilized by the bidder in the performance of the contract. We 
have been advised that no data was submitted by Twentieth Century on the 
L—1049’s until after opening. However, it is and has been our view with re- 
spect to such situations, even in cases where bidders are warned that failure to 
conform may result in the rejection of their bids, that the information, if called 
for to determine the responsibility of the bidder rather than the responsive- 
ness of the bid, may be changed or provided subsequent to bid opening without 
prejudice to consideration of the bid (89 Comp. Gen. 247; B-—138322, Jan. 20, 
1959 ; see also 38 Comp. Gen. 423). 

In summary, it is our view that the substitution, after opening, of aircraft 
equally acceptable under the specifications for those originally indicated in the 
bid does not constitute a fatal variation so long as the evaluation of the bid is not 
affected. Further, where an authorization must be obtained in order to meet 
the responsibility requirement, the time which is significant with respect thereto 
is that at which performance is scheduled to begin. Since the award, and 
consequently the determination of responsibility, must be made prior to that 
time, we think that the bidder may be regarded as responsible if in the view of 
the contracting agency the bidder will be capable of performing (and will have 
all necessary authority to perform) at the required time. In this connection 
it should be noted that the determination of matters of responsibility is pri- 
marily within the jurisdiction of the contracting agency. 

In accordance with the foregoing, we see no legal basis for objecting to the 
award made. 

Attachments 1 and 2 to your letter are enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. Rivers. Any further questions? 
Mr. Harpy. I finished that point. 


Mr. Tompkins. You see 
Mr. Rivers. I think 








Mr. Tompkins. Pardon me. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the Chair say this: 

I think a policy has grown up in the military, and it is a serious 
thing. It has been building up over the years. Wherever the mili- 
tary—and the military are deadly afraid of the GAO. That is a com- 
mon feeling in the military. 
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Whenever there is any question on the part of the military, they 
say, “Let the GAO decide.” And there it goes. It happens day im 
and day out. 

Consequently, there has grown up this type of ostensible or prima 
facie indifference on the part of the contracting officers. They do 
slipshod work. And whenever anybody questions them, they will say, 
“Goto GAO; send it over there.” 

I think Mr. Hardy’s observation is a good summary of the animus 
of how things are done, don’t you, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. I do. 

Mr. Rivers. It happens day in and day out. 

Mr. Tompkins. Well, Mr. Chairman, it certainly bewilders the 
industry. 

And it opens two possibilities. For example, it puts in the hands of 
the contracting officer the power in the case of one company, to say— 
if he doesn’t want to let them make changes in their bid, “Well, you 
can read, can’t you?” 

On the other hand, if he is favorably disposed, he might permit 
another company to do so. 

So what can we count on? We have no ground rules. 

Mr. Harpy. This would give the contracting officer an opportunity 
to practice all the favoritism that we tried to correct among retired 
officers in the bill yesterday. 

Mr. Tompkins. Exactly, Mr. Price—I mean Mr. Hardy. 

Furthermore, this ruling of GAO doesn’t permit the Department 
of Defense to install or to insist on the maintenance of any type of 
restrictive standards as to equipment and whatnot that they wish, 
because the minute they put out a bid that is restrictive as to types of 
equipment or what not, and where somebody else who doesn’t have 
that equipment is the low bidder, he runs down to the GAO and says, 
“These people won’t give me the contract.” 

So the Department of Defense hands are tied. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to get, Mr. Chairman, into this procurement 
procedure a little bit. 

Actually, I take it that these were not invitations for bid anyway. 
They were invitations for proposals. 

Mr. Tompkins. No, sir; they were invitations for bid. 

Mr. Rivers. Invitations for bid. 

Mr. Harpy. Were they sealed ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Publicly opened. These were not RFP's, that is, 
request for proposal. Those can be negotiated. 

Mr. Harpy. It makes a whole lot of difference. 

Mr. Tomrkrns. That is right. 

(Mr. Smart aside to Mr. Hardy.) 

Mr. Harpy. What did you say was the name of the company that 
got this award? 

Mr. Tomrxins. Twentieth Century—it is “Airways” or “Airlines,” 
I don’t know which. 

Mr. Harpy. Are they part 45 operators ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Have they ever been certificated ? 

Mr. Tomrxrns. No, sir; they have not. They can’t get certificated. 

Mr. Harpy. They have been certificated ? 
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Mr. Tompkins. Well, years ago they held an exemption, as all of 
us did prior to the certification of the supplemental carriers. They 
held an exemption as an irregular carrier, large irregular carrier. 
They had several companies that held these certificates, that they 
operated through a series of companies called the North American 
Combine. But 2 or 3 years ago, in 1955, I think, after several years 
of litigation, they were ordered to cease and desist from further opera- 
tions by the Civil Aeronautics Board in their transportation. 

Mr. Harpy. So they have been in trouble with the CAB ¢ 

Mr. Tomexrns. Oh, I think you could say that. 

Mr. Harpy. And notwithstanding the fact that they didn’t comply 
with the instructions in the invitation for bid, the contracting officer 
selected them to make the award to / 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Was the corporation, as such, barred by the CAB? 
Were its principals involved in the litigation / 

Mr. Tomrxins. Well, I believe that the orders named the individ- 
uals individually and collectively, and the various companies and cor- 
porations of which they were part. They are many, or numerous, 

Mr. Harpy. What was the date of the award of this contract? 

Mr. Tompkins. I think it was awarded the 17th of February. 

Mr. Harpy. That was 1960? It is very recent ¢ 

Mr. Tompkins. Just within the last—about a month and a half ago. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have any knowledge as to whether performance 
under this contract has begun ? 

Mr. Tompkins. I would presume it started April 1—7 days ago. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that the staff ascertain 
the status of this contract, what has been done in connection with it, 
and get as much information as possible concerning the reasonable- 
ness of the expectation that this contractor will perform satisfactorily. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, do you understand ‘het Mr. Hardy wants? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I wish you would see if you can’t do that, and as soon 
as you can. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, could I pursue just one or two other 
quick courses here? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, in your statement you have—there are two or 
three places, I believe—recommended some radical changes in the pro- 
curement practices of MATS. 

Were you speaking in terms of contracts of the nature that we have 
just been discussing, or aircraft procurement ? 

Mr. Tompkins. I am talking about airlift, not aircraft. 

Mr. Harpy. Airlift and not aircraft? 

Mr. Tompxrins. Airlift. 

Mr. Harpy. Another question that I wanted to pursue, because it 
has come up in other discussions, concerning the use of CRAF in time 
of emergency—you didn’t specifically discuss CRAF—or do you have 
a CRAF contract ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Harpy. What was the incentive that caused you to sign that 
contract ¢ 

Mr. Tompxtns. Well, there wasn’t any—— 
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Mr. Harpy. Why did you sign it? 

Mr. Tompkins. Mr. Hardy—well, let me go back, if I may, for just 
about 2 minutes, and give you the background. 

When we bought these aircraft, it was suggested that we have at 
the factory installed certain CRAF requirements—wiring and certain 
things of that kind. But we were not members of the CRAF pro- 
gram, and we felt at that time to jein entailed a great deal more 
cost and expense than anything that would come out of it. So we 
demurred from that. 

However, we installed the identical CRAF requirements at our own 
expense, rather than get involved in the CRAF. 

We subsequently were the second or third carrier to sign a CRAF 
contract. 

And in answer to your question as to why: We had no demands, but 
considerable pressure on us to join up with the crowd and not be a 
holdout. It was very subtle, but—— 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to pin that down, if I can. 

Now, actually Mr. Thomas made some comments along that line. 
We didn’t pursue it as fully as I would like to have done yesterday. 

But the pressures were applied by whom / 

Mr. Tompkins. Well, I can’t—and I am honest about this—I can’t 
say that I can identify any one source or any specific pressure. But 
it was just in remarks and comments, that everybody joined up but us, 
and we had the proper airplanes, the best airplanes of all, and that we 
wanted to stay out, and why did we insist on doing this. 

Well, for one reason or another, it just came to a point that good 
relations could be fostered by incurring the additional expense of 
fooling with this CRAF program. [| Laughter. | 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, you didn’t see any advantage to your 
company in joing CRAF? 

Mr. Tompkins. It was a slight disadvantage. 

Mr. Harpy. But there would be a distinct possibility of future dis- 
advantage if you didn’t ‘ 

Mr. Tompkins. That isright. That is it, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Rivers. You would be kind of ostracized when you dealt with 
the military, wouldn’t you / 

Mr. Tomrktins. That is right. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Harpy. That is an honest answer. And it is the kind that I 
felt a good many other people wanted to give but didn’t quite know 
how todo it. [Further laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. You know, somebody asked me one time—they said, 
“Would you jon CRAF ?” 

I said, “Sure, I will join it.” 

They said, “Why ?” 

I said, “I don’t know.” 

They said, “Why don’t you know ?” 

I said, “I don’t know anything about it.” 

They said, “It is a good thing.” 

I said, “If it is a good thing, it won’t hurt me.” [ Laughter. ] 

But I haven’t found anybody that said they got any advantage out 
of it. 

394 [arpy. I would like to explore very quickly the adaptability of 
CRAF. 
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Mr. Rivers. Why don’t you ask: “Has it cost you anything to be- 
long to it?” 

Mr. Harpy. That is a good question. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Tompkins. Well, we get bales of paperwork. We have one 
man that I don’t think does, anything else but just to answer the in- 
quiries and fill out forms. That is the reason we stayed out of it. 
We have to control our costs as best be can, very closely. It is just 
added cost. Pty Fe 

Mr. Harpy. It wouldn’t be added advantage if your patriotism in 
joining CRAF caused you to lose a lot of money in the meantime. 

Mr. Tompkins. It is not a lot, Mr. Hardy. But it is still money. 
It still costs money to belong to it. 

Mr. Harpy. You made a comment that raised a question in my mind 
about the capability of CRAF to meet all of these tasks that seemed 
to be expected of you. 

Now, at the bottom of page 5 and the top of page 6 of your state- 
ment, you said : 

While in a general war these pilots may not, for reasons of age or some 
similar minor disqualification, fulfill all of the requirements of active military 
pilots— 

Now, the question that is in my mind is simply this: 

Doesn’t that mean that there are certain pilots that will be flying 
in civil activities which in the event of war wouldn't be able to fly 
CRAF? 

Mr. Tompxins. It wouldn’t—— 

Mr. Harpy. Is that right or wrong? 

_Mr. Tompxtns. Would not be able to fly in military service; that is 
right. 

Mr. Harpy. I mean, wouldn’t be able to carry out the duties of the 
CRAF contractor; is that right ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Well, Mr. Hardy, I don’t know what the duties 
of the CRAF contractors are, so I can’t answer that. 

Those pilots are fully capable—what I had in mind, for example, 
is this: 

Pilots who reach the age of 50 or more are still qualified airline 
pilots, capable of flying precision flights, but they are not acceptable 
to the military. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I understand that point. But the thing I am 
trying to understand is this—and I have had the feeling in the back 
of my head during all of this CRAF discussion that it is going to 
be difficult to rely on CRAF for this wartime performance, regardless 
of the patriotism, because there is bound to be factors that are going 
to enter in there that even the most patriotic individual couldn't. over- 
come—some personal factors. Even if you run into a situation where 
there are certain requirements of the pilots in connection with this 
military performance, which wouldn’t be required in their civil activi- 
ties, I just wondered the extent to which it might mitigate against the 
performance by CRAF of the expected military obligation. 

Mr. Tompxtns. I am not inclined to think that would be significant. 
I think that where the services called upon CRAF, it probably could be 
performed by any active civilian pilot. Because, after all, he does go 
through a6-month physical that is pretty tough. 
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Mr. Harpy. If he is going into a military zone! 

Mr. Tompkins. Sure, he can fly in a military zone, if he is flying a 
transport aircraft. He couldn’t fly a fighter, probably. 

Mr. Smarr. Let me raise this point in connection with Mr. Hardy’s 
inquiry. 

MATS has 2.6 crews for each of its aircraft. How many do you 
have for your aircraft ? 

Mr. Tompkins. How many ? 

(Mr. Forrest confers. ) 

Mr. Tompkins. About four. 

Mr. Smarr. You have about four per aircraft ¢ 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. So that. the requirement for crews to get someplace 
and back, where crews could be relieved—you are fully equipped to 
take care of that part of it ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Oh, sure. 

Mr. Smarr. So the only question, then, in Mr. Hardy’s mind, that 
would remain, as I see it, would be the physical capability of the 
individual pilots—— 

Mr. Tompkins. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. To fly a given route and come back home? 

Such as in the Puerto Pines situation : In figuring the time of depar- 
ture from Pope until they got to San Juan, including the turnaround 
periods and the time for the aircraft to takeoff, a what not, took 
20 hours. The pilots got no sleep during that time. And this is a 
short haul, of 2,640 miles. 

So if you are talking about a situation to get to Europe or some- 
place else, pilot relief is going to come a lot faster than it did in Puerto 
Pines. 

Mr. Tompkins. That.is right. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the kind of thing I was trying to explore. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Hardy. 

You, as usual, have done a very good job on the points you under- 
took. That is why I wanted you this morning to start off this interro- 
gation. 

Now, Mr. Tompkins, you have given credence to the contention of 
the scheduled airlines. 

If I recall the testimony of Mr. Thomas yesterday, in effect, among 
other things, it was to the effect that the present contracting policies 
of those responsible for the awarding and the conditions precedent 
to the awarding of these contracts made it such that the fellows 
weren't interested. I think that is what he said, Mr. Smart; that they 
just. couldn't do it because of all the multitude of factors, one of 
which was just something like you said; that is, the type of aircraft, 
the type of company, and the type of personnel, and the requirements 
of this, that, and the other—everything in combination—which are 
things that they couldn’t afford to do and bid on this type of busi- 
ness, thus depressing the industry and making it destructive in the 
end product, which is to obtain the type of configurated inventories 
that. are of value, to an emergent situation that was an emergency 
that came overnight. 

I think that is what the big fellows talk about. 
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Mr. Tompkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. None of them are here this morning. 

Let’s see; are the Flying Tiger people here this morning? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir; next witness. 

Mr. Rivers. You are pretty good size people, aren’t you? 

What I am saying makes sense to you, duncan’ it? 

Mr. Preseorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. But anyway, I think you have given credence to the 
policy followed by MATS. 

That is, the people now sitting on the skillet at the moment. 

And I would like for those who might have thought that when | 
assumed the chairmanship of this committee, when this committee 
was selected, that we were in business to whitewash MATS—we didn’t 
start this hearing to whitewash anybody. And where MATS is 
wrong, it will positively be brought to light before this committee. 

We are in this business to investigate airlift. And anybody whose 
shoe is of a different size, they are the people who may be uncom- 
fortable. I don’t care who they are. 

Now, we are interested in one thing in this investigation, and that 
is to find out what strategic airlift this country has now and what it 
can rely on in the future. That is the main thing. Anything else 
will be plowed under. That is our objective. 

Now, we want to find out, Mr. Tompkins—if the part 5 [sic] opera- 
tors are making it difficult for the United States to get what it needs in 
time of emergency, they have no business in this picture. 

Mr. Smarr. The part 45. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that ? 

Mr. Smarr. Part 45. 

Mr. Rivers. If the part 45 people can’t fit the minimum require- 
ment, they have not any business in this picture. 

This is serious business. When you load up a plane and fly 30,000 
or 40,000 feet in the air with vital cargo for somebody’s father or 
son, with the equipment that is irreplaceable, we haven’t time to fool 
with marginal people. 

Now, if a part 45 operator is a marginal man and he can’t meet 
the minimum requirements, he has no business in this. He ought to 
be somewhere else. I don’t care who he is: that is, if I understand it. 

Now, I am coming to this point ; 

Is a part 45 operator unable to fly under the terms of a carrier— 
is he a carrier under the terms of the Federal Aviation Act? 

Mr. TompkKINs. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, why isn’t he a carrier / 

Mr. TompxKins. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is a technical legal point, 
but as I understand it—as I referred in mv testimony here—in 1955, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board published a letter in which they said 
that a carrier performing military contract services as a part 45 
operator was in private carriage. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Tompkins. A common carrier was in common carriage. 

Mr. Rrvers. What is the difference ? 

Mr. Tompxrns. So therefore, in private carriage, he is presumably 
a private carrier and not subject to any rules and regulations. 


Mr. Rivers. All right. 
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Can he fly an airplane without any insurance on the participants ? 

Mr. Tompkins. [am sure the Military Air Transport Service would 
insist on that and Iam sure he would have to have that. 

Mr. Rivers. If he tlew you and me as private passengers, would 
he have to have insurance / 

Mr. Tompkins. He cannot fly private passengers. He cannot fly 
anything except military, or presumably, for example, there is one 
part 45 operator that operates a sizable airline in this country for the 
Ford Motor Co., carrying parts around the country. But he cannot 
fly, as we can, or common carriers can, a ticketed person or a pound of 
cargo at common carriage from the public. He can’t do that. 

Mr. Rivers. Safety factors and features are part and parcel of that 
proviso ¢ 

Mr. Tompkins. No, sir. The part 45 operator does have to conform 
to part 45 of the FAA rules and regulations to get his operating 
certificate. 

Now, there is a distinction between a part 45 operator’s operating 
certificate and his certificate of convenience and nec essity, which he 
does not hold. Common carriers, supplemental air carriers, sched- 
uled air carriers, and all-cargo carriers hold certificates from the 
Board. That makes them subject to the rules and regulations of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and they are air carriers and defined by 
the Federal Aviation Act in 1958. 

The part 45 operator only holds an operating certificate ; that is all. 
He has no authority to engage in air transportation. 

Mr. Rivers. And that certificate doesn’t require him to have 
insurance ¢ 

Mr. Tompkins. The certificate doesn’t, I am sure. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Mr. Tomexins. I think MATS would require him to have it. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. 

Mr. Tomrexins. The certificate doesn’t. 

Mr. Rivers. We just got to that point awhile ago with Mr. Smart. 

MATS is not in the business of policing. MATS could very easily 
say, “Well, we decided not to have insurance.” Then he could load up 
a plane with 100 paratroopers and the whole shooting match get killed, 
if MATS didn’t require it. 

Mr. Tomrxtins. I am sure 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. 

Mr, Tompkins. I am sure their certificate does not require it. 

Mr. Rivers. MATS is not in the policing business. That is why 
Mr, Smart said we shouldn’t require that. We should let the policing 
powers do the polici ing. 

You see, Mr, Smart ? 

Mr. ‘Fasersca. Well, in honesty, Mr. Chairman, I don’t think a 
certificate of convenience and necessity from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board requires you to have insurance, either. 

Mr. Rivers. | am talking about safety features, whether it be in- 
surance or whatever itis. If they can qualify on all the terms that you 
ean, then what is wrong with them 

Mr. Tomrxtns. What is wrong with them ? 


Mr. Rivers. Yes. 
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Mr. Tomrxrns. As I enumerated it in my testimony here, what is 
wrong with them is we aren’t all playing by the same rules. They 
have a decided economic advantage in dealing with us. 

Anybody could be a part 45 operator that does two things: If he 
goes out and gets a lease on an airplane, however fictitious, and if he 
compiles two manuals, one for maintenance and one for operations, 
and he goes down to the FAA and says, “Here is my manuals and here 
is my lease, where is my certificate?” Then they will read his manuals 
and. they examine them and if he complies with the requirements of 
part 45, they will say, “Here is your certificate.” That is all it takes. 

He doesn’t have to show them he has one dollar in the bank. He 
doesn’t have to provide any type of stability at all. All he needs is two 
manuals that thick [indicating with fingers], and a lease, however 
fictitious. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. Say a part 45 carrier—what was the name 
of this carrier you were talking about awhile ago? 

Mr. Tompkins. Twentieth Century. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you say they got the contract ¢ 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Say the Twentieth Century got a contract—I am try- 
ing to talk about a part 45 carrier, exclusively. Is this a part 454 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. Say this contractor we had up under con- 
sideration, as a result of what Mr. Hardy has said, got the contract, 
and then MATS said, “Now, you have, under the terms of this con- 
tract, X number of planes at McGuire”—or Dover or whatever—what 
airports do they operate at / 

Mr. Tompxrns. Any airport. 

Mr. Rivers. Any one of the MATS airports? 

Mr. Tompkins. Any airport. 

Mr. Rivers. “At such and such date”, and they showed up with 
no planes. Could that happen under this contract ? 

Mr. Tompkins. It could under this procurement policy. 

You see, that is one reason that MATS heretofore has insisted, 
when the survey team came around to inspecting the facilities to make 
sure that you are qualified to operate the type of aircraft in your 
bid, is that they have to know that they are going to have service on 
the given date of the contract; they can’t wait until the day before 
the contract and then find out you can’t qualify with the FAA. 

These people that they move into ports of embarkation now, don’t 
go to processing centers, as they used to do. They come in with a 
ticket, so to speak, to get on an airplane. MATS has to know that 
an airplane is going to be there. 

So they have insisted that carriers heretofore show them, or show 
the survey team, that they are qualified to operate this ariplane and 
they have the airplane, or that it is under lease. We have to say, 
“Here is the airplane, and here is our lease, and here is our operating 
authority.” 

Now, under the GAO ruling, the company can say, “We haven't 
got it. We are going to get it.” 

How can MATS depend on that to move them ? 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I am coming to. Does MATS have any 
recourse against that kind of contract / 
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Mr. Tompkins. You mean financial recourse? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Tomrkrns. I think MATS has the provision or the authority 
to go buy service from some other carriers and charge it against the 
contract, 

Then you get into the responsibility of the contractor as to whether 
he has any money to pay for the substitute service or not. 

Mr. Rivers. But there is no assurance that he will be there at the 
appointed time and the appointed place? 

Mr. Tompkins. Not under this GAO ruling, which leaves it until 
the day that the service is to start before he must be qualified. 

Mr. Rivers. Irrespective of the GAO ruling, what about it? 

Mr. Tompkins. Well, there is no assurance that any carrier will put 
an airplane in, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Well 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. Harpy. Do they require a performance bond ? 

Mr. Tomrxtins. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. No performance bond ? 

Mr. Tompkins. No, sir, 

Mr. Rivers. Are the part 45 carriers one of the major depressants 
to the industry, that is, the bidding of the part 45 carriers ¢ 

Mr. Tompkins. Well, they are a depressant, and I suppose you 
could call them major, I think, because of their operation outside of 
the rules that the rest of us have to observe. 

Mr. Rivers. How many part 45 carriers bid on MATS’ contracts ? 

Mr. Tompkins (addressing Mr. Forrest). Could you estimate 
that / 

Mr. Forrest. Actual bid or given invitations? 

Mr. Tompkins. Actually bidding. 

(Mr. Forrest confers with Mr. Tompkins. ) 

Mr. Tompkins. Approximately 10 in the last big award, we think. 

Mr. Rivers. Out of the 94? 

Mr. Tompkins. There weren't 94 bidders, Mr. Chairman. There 
were about—what, 26 ? 

Roughly 25. There were 93 people on the mailing list for bids. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Tompkins. There were only about 26 carriers that actually 
submitted bids. 

Mr. Rivers. And out of the 26, 10 of them were part 45? 

Mr. Tompkins. Around 10 were part 45. 

Mr. Rivers. It is conceivable that the part 45 could have gotten all 
the business ¢ 

Mr. Tompkins. Oh, yes, quite conceivable. 

Mr. Rivers. I think, as Mr. Hardy has said, we ought to have the 
MATS contacting people up here and just see what kind of show they 
have been running. I think maybe that would be interesting. 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe, Mr. Chairman, there is a whole lot behind this 
that justifies their position that we don’t know about. 

But on the surface of it, it does not look good to me. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. I think one thing: There is a lot of smoke. Now, 
we will get them up here and we will find out where the fire starts 
and where it ends. 
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What we want to do is to provide airlift. If it requires legislation— 
and, Mr. Smart, I think it might—we are going to insist on it. So 
that is the situation. I don’t believe I have any other questions 
regarding part 45. Mr. Smart, have you any questions 4 

Mr. Smarr. No questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tomexiys. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to 
appear before a committee that is so knowledgeable on the subject we 
are discussing. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, sir. 

Well, if we keep on talking 

Otf the record, Sam. 

(Further statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. Is 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Prescott ? 

Mr. Rivers. No, it is Mr. Sayen. Did Mr. Sayen ever get here? 

Mr. Smart. No. 

Mr. Rivers. What happened to him ? 

Mr. Smarr. He is unreported. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, Mr. Sayen was one of our most important 
witnesses. Mr. Sayen is president of the Airline Pilots Assoc iation. 
And without Mr. $ Sayen, there won’t be any airplanes on hand or in 
the air, because he represents the whole business, doesn’t he ? 

I wanted to ask him about that contract that they have, which I 
think is a great help. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Sayen was scheduled for yesterday. He was 
notified. He did not appear, and did not submit a statement. 

Mr. Rivers. I tell you, though, he has been out of the country, and 
IT don’t think he is back. But we want to get Mr. Sayen, because 
T think he can give us a lot of fine help. Because I understand they 
have entered into some contracts with industry that are very signifi- 

‘cant. We look forward to his coming, whenever he can come. Be- 
fore we finish, we hope to see him. 

Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Robert W. Prescott, Flying Tigers. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Prescott, the committee will be very pleased to 
hear from you now. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Give the reporter your name, please, sir. 

Mr. Prescorr. Robert W. Prescott. 

Mr. Rivers. And your title? 

Mr. Prescorr. I am president of the Flying Tiger Line, Inc. 

Mr. Rivers. You may proceed, sir, inany way you want. We will 
wait until you finish. 

Mr. Prescorr. I would like to read my prepared statement, if 
I may. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, sir. Go ahead. 

Mr. Prescorr. My name is Robert W. Prescott. Iam president of 
the Flying Tiger Line, Inc., a position which T have held since the 
inception of the company in 1945. Flying Tigers is the largest all- 

cargo air ¢ arrier in the world and has been one of the most active 
participants in providing civil augmentation to MATS. We have 
procured and assigned to the civil reserve air fleet the largest num- 
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ber of modern cargo aircraft contributed to this military reserve fleet 
by any civil air carrier. 

I have in my personal experience seen a considerable amount of 
military transport flying under wartime conditions. I was for a year 
employed as a pilot by Trans World Airlines when it was operating 
under Air Transport Command contracts over the North and South 
Atlantic during World War II. Also, after flying with General 
Chennault’s Flying Tigers, I flew the Himalayan hump as a pilot for 
CNAC—that is Chinese National Aircraft Corp., also under contract 
to the U.S. Air Force. As a civilian pilot I crossed the hump 250 
times for the military. 

As the chief executive of my company, I have had intimate ex- 
perience on the management side in providing civil support to military 
transport, flying and in observing at close range the military flying 
as well, 

While patently I am not an expert on the military requirements and 
the internal operation of MATS, I have had extensive experience with 
the civilian type carriage in MATS traffic, and 1 can speak with some 
assurance as to the contribution the civilian carriers have made and 
can inthe future make in service for MATS. 

We in Flying Tigers are particularly proud of our company’s sup- 
port of the military in oversea flying. As early as 1947 Flying Tigers 
fulfilled a contract with the Military Establishment flying the Pacific 
with a fleet of 40 DC-4’s owned by the military, at that time the largest 
urlift of any civilian carrier in military service. 

Av the inception of the Korean war m 1950, a Flying Tiger aircraft 
Was en route across the Pacific within 24 hours after call, and I think 
the record will show that our flight was one of the very first to start, 
well in advance of any MATS aircraft. In the Korean lift, Flying 
Tigers made the greatest single contribution of any air carrier; we 
flew 1,780 trips to Tokyo, carrying 59,882 passengers and 8,888 tons 
of cargo. In the process we stepped up the utilization of our aircraft 
from 8 hours per day to as high as 15 hours per day. 

Since the Korean days we have continued to provide a large lift, 
under competitive bids, for MATS. Except for the current year, we 
have been the largest contractor for MATS. 

During the past 4 years, for example, we have been awarded approx- 
imately $46 million in airlift contracts by MATS. During this period 
we have procured and have placed firm orders for over $80 million 
worth of the most modern cargo aircraft available anywhere in the 
world. Our fleet of 14 Super-H Constellations, which we are cur- 
rently operating and which were custom built for our cargo and 
charter requirements, are probably the most efficient cargo aircraft in 
operation anywhere today. We have assigned, under contract, all 14 
of these airfreighters to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. 

Last. year, we placed a firm order for 10 CL—-4D giant airfreighters 
at a cost. of approximately $50 million, to be delivered to us in 1961 
by Canadair, Ltd., Montreal, subsidiary of U.S.-owned General Dy- 
namics Corp. ' 

These modern cargo aircraft of today’s jet age are turbine-powered, 
with a carrying capacity of 70,000 pounds of cargo nonstop over a 
3,.000-mile range at a cruising speed of 400 miles per hour. These 
airfreighters do not require the long runways needed by pure jets, and 
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will be able to operate in and out of most of the larger commercial 
and military airports in use today. 

It is planned to allocate all of these new turbine-powered air- 
freighters to CRAF, and their allocation is already projected in the 
Government’s plans for CRAF. All of this is being accomplished 
at no capital cost to the Government. Being able to supplement our 
regular commercial business with MATS business has had an im- 
portant bearing on our ability to procure these modern cargo air- 
craft, and on our decisions to undertake their purchase. 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity afforded me by your subeom- 
mittee to appear before you today, and to express to you my thoughts 
on how the national military airlift posture and potential may be 
improved to the extent necessary to meet the wartime requirements 
of the military for civil airlift—particularly cargo airlift. 

Much has been said by persons both in and out of Government re- 
garding the very serious need for civil cargo airlift capability as a re- 
serve for the military, and in order that the military may meet its 
overall responsibilities for airlift in wartime in accordance with the 
requirements of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Much interest has been 
shown in this matter by Members of Congress who wish to encourage 
and assist the civil carriers to procure the modern cargo equipment 
needed. Countless weeks and months have been devoted by numerous 
committees to this problem, and considerable funds have been appro- 
priated for procuring civil airlift for the Government, in the hope 
that this might stimulate the purchase of cargo aircraft. All of these 
things have helped to a degree to produce some modern aircraft for 
the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. However, except in a few outstanding 
instances, modern cargo aircraft have not been forthcoming from the 
civil carriers at a very encouraging rate, or at the rate that might rea- 
sonably have been expected by the Congress. 

In my opinion, the reason that the Government's program in this 
regard has not been as productive as it might have been is very sim- 
ple—there has been no actual relationship between the placement of 
military contracts for air transportation and contribution to or par- 
ticipation in the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. MATS’ invitations to bid 
on airlift contracts are issued to all comers, CRAF participants and 
non-CRAF members alike. Awards are likewise made to either, 
without any consideration being given to maintaining modern air- 
craft, or to encouraging the procurement of new and more modern 
aircraft. 

The largest contributors of modern cargo aircraft to CRAF are 
actually prohibited from bidding on a very sizable proportion of 
MATS traffic, under the system of small business set-asides being fol- 
lowed in MATS procurements. Not one of the firms qualified as 
small business has placed a firm order for any modern turbine-powered 
cargo aircraft since they have been sharing the MATS traffic. For 
fiscal year 1960, all of the long-term MATS contracts for civil airlift 
have gone to carriers classified as small business. 

The largest of these long-term contracts, approximately $25 million, 
was awarded to a small carrier. This carrier is performing these 
contracts principally in aircraft discarded as obsolete by other car- 
riers, which he obtained from lease pool operators. The lease pool 
operators of course, allocate no aircraft to CRAF, and are not likely 
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to procure any modern cargo aircraft to be assigned to the Reserve 
Fleet. 

My proposal to this subcommittee is that MATS’ procurement of 
civil augmentation airlift be related directly to participation in the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet. Following such a policy would go a long 
way toward solving the military’s problem in regard to the availa- 
bility of adequate modern cargo aircraft. It would also serve to 
alleviate the concern and uncertainty in MATS as to the extent of the 
division of MATS’ traffic between its own aircraft and civil carrier 
aircraft. 

In my opinion, moneys provided MATS by Congress for transpor- 
tation services should be appropriated with two objectives in mind. 
The first of these objectives should be to enable MATS to operate 
to the extent required to maintain crew and system proficiency. The 
second of these objectives should be to provide for the procurement of 
civil augmentation airlift from carriers who allocate aircraft to the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet. This will provide a much needed and definite 
incentive to the carriers to maintain the desired types of aircraft in 
the Reserve Fleet. 

I strongly recommend that MATS’ contracts for civil airlift re- 
quire that performance be in CRAF assigned aircraft. I also strongly 
recommend that all MATS contracts for civil airlift be awarded on a 
basis of open competitive bidding among participants in CRAF., 

An increase in the ratio of civil carriage of MATS cargo traffic as 
compared to passenger traffic is also necessary in the interest of a 
strong CRAF, and for the generation of adequate modern civil cargo 
airlift capability for CRAF. 

The volume of routine cargo traffic that MATS is releasing for 
civilian carriage is extremely limited. Although MATS concedes 
that the aircraft deficit is in cargo aircraft, the volume of cargo it 
makes available presumably to encourage the buildup of modern civil 
cargo airlift is small. Next year, it projects even a smaller tonnage of 
cargo for civilian carriers. From the data made available by MATS, 
we estimate that it plans to make available for civilian carriage in the 
coming fiscal year about 71.6 million nautical ton-miles. In the com- 
ing year, Flying Tigers will put into operation the new turbine- 
powered CL-44D’s. One CL-44D flying the Pacific alone will be 
able to transport approximately 50 million nautical ton-miles—and 
although MATS urgently needs such aircraft for the Reserve Fleet, 
it will not make enough cargo available to keep even two such aircraft 
busy. 

Although my recommendations may seem to be a very simple solu- 
tion to what appears to be a very complex problem, I sincerely believe 
that if these recommendations are followed they will produce an ade- 
quate and modern fleet of cargo aircraft. 

The responsible air cargo carriers of this country depend primarily 
on their commercial business to finance their aircraft purchases and 
the upgrading of their cargo fleets. We would, however, like very 
much to know that we could rely on some definite amount of traffic 
being available at MATS for us to bid on as participants in CRAF, 
when we need it to supplement our regular commercial business and 
in order to procure and maintain the most modern cargo fleets. 
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If MATS contracts for civil airlift are restricted to performance 
in CRAF assigned aircraft, and if contracts are awarded on a basis 
of open competitive bidding among CRAF participants, all responsi- 
ble air carriers will want to participate in CRAF in order to be eligi- 
ble to participate in the available MATS business, to supplement 
their income from their commercial business when necessary. They 
will quickly realize that because of the open competitive bidding 
policy, it will be good business practice to procure the most. modern 
and efficient aircraft available. Carriers would be afforded the op- 
portunity to share in MATS business in proportion to the importance 
of their contributions to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, and the Govern- 
ment would retain the economic advantages offered by procurement 
of lower cost transportation through competitive bidding. The more 
obsolete aircraft in CRAF would be phased out as more modern 
aircraft become available for assignment. The positive incentive 
would always be present for civil carriers to procure more modern 
cargo aircraft. Under the present system of procurement at MATS, 
there is no incentive for a civil carrier to assign aircraft to CRAF, 
or to upgrade his aircraft, other than just plain patriotism. 

Under my proposal, no carrier would be “frozen out” or prohibited 
from participating in MATS business. Any responsible carrier can 
become or remain a participant in CRAF and participate in MATS 
business, if he is willing to procure the needed type of aircraft. 
After all, this whole matter should be considered as strictly a military 
matter, and if a carrier has nothing of military value to contribute, 
there really is no reason why the military should be obligated to let 
him share in military funds appropriated by the Congress for mili- 
tary purposes. 

Mr. Rivers. That has been my position all the time. 

Mr. Prescotr. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That has been my position all the time. It makes me 
mad for anybody to come to this committee and say, “I have a right 
to this business.” You have at last hit what [ had in mind right on 
the head. 

Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Prescorr. All right, sir. 

As I see it, the military has no responsibility in regard to civil air 
carrier relief, as such. Funds appropriated for MATS are military 
appropriations, and should be applied so as to produce end results 
of military value. 

From the standpoint of the Department of Defense, the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force and MATS, my proposal will bring about three- 
fold advantages. It will generate an adequate, modern fleet of cargo 
aircraft, available to the military as a wartime reserve, at no capital 
cost to the Government. It will provide civil augmentation airlift to 
MATS at the most reasonable cost. It will resolve the question of 
how much traffic MATS reasonably should share with the civil air 
carriers, since only the needs of the CRAF fleet to supplement its com- 
mercial traffic would be considered in determining civil allocations. 

There has been a great deal of discussion as to the availability and 
reliability of CRAF as a dependable reserve airlift component of the 
military in periods of emergency. There is no doubt whatever in my 
awn mind but that CRAF would prove to be extremely valuable to the 
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military in any situation where the CRAF operators might be called 
upon for service. 

Historically, the civil carriers and their crews have responded 
creditably in every instance where they were called upon. If the mili- 

tary feel that it is necessary or desirable that legal assurances other 
than those already provided be enacted by the Congress, there can be 
no objection to this or to the C ongress taking whatever steps it may 
deem desirable to assure that the civil carriers and their crews per- 
from their obligations in wartime. 

I do sincerely hope, however, that this committee and the Congress 
will not let these considerations obscure the fact that the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet, imperfect as its organizational structure may be, is the one 
major militar y reserve airlift component in existence today. The re- 
quirements for wartime airlift set down by the military must rely 
heavily on the capability of this component. It is certainly most. im- 
portant to all of us that enough airlift to meet wartime demands be 
available, whether it be military or civil, or a combination of the two. 
Details in regard to CRAF organization and legal specifications 
should and can be worked out. Consideration of these matters should 
not, however, be allowed to obscure the fact that modern civil eargo 
aircraft are sorely needed to round out our national military airlift 
potential. I most respectfully urge you to give consideration to the 
recommendations that I have made here today. 

In closing, I would like to repeat and endorse the very constructive 
statement made before this subcommittee just recently by Maj. Gen. 
Hewitt T. Wheless, Director of Plans for the Air Force, when he 
stated : 

With MATS peacetime capability heavily committed to the regular oversea sup- 
ply mission, any substantial diversion of MATS in sudden emergencies for “hard- 
core” combat deployment tends to disrupt the vital flow of oversea logistics 
which must be available to support our general war posture. Yet continuity of 
the oversea logistics pipeline must be assured if we are to take cold war crises 
in our stride. It is apparent that this disruption could be minimized through 
the expansion of U.S. civil air-cargo lift capability and its use in war and peace 
for an increased share of the routine logistics support. 

Also, in discussing the ever increasing competition among weapons 
systems for the milit: ary budget dollars and for skilled personnel, and 
how this might affect MATS, General Wheless brought out the main 
point that I have been trying to make, when he said: 

But if we can stimulate the rapid growth of a modern civil cargo fleet of eco- 
nomical aircraft which will provide an ever increasing reservoir of airlift, we 
can look forward to the time when the CRAF cargo fleet can provide a major 
contribution to our wartime needs instead of the fraction that we get today. 
The ultimate growth of these airlift resources should be far greater than today’s 
capability and would have come about at relatively small cost to the Depart- 
inent of Defense. Certainly we could not hope to build and maintain a compar- 
able fleet in MATS with the funds likely to be available. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, for your 
courtesy in premitting me to appear before you today. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Prescott, we have come up with another good wit- 
ness. One of them dwelled on the part 45, and you dwelled on the 
CRAF, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 
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IT would like to add that while I don’t. have as strong a feeling about 
part 45 operators as perhaps Mr. Tompkins does, I heartily endorse 
his statement. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Now, do you think—I don’t know—I don’t know anything more 
than you have all said. I am just interested in more airlift: by 
responsible people. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You can call them part 45, or part 175, as far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes. I don’t have any cousins in the part 45 busi- 
ness, either. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t have any. 

I didn’t know anything about you until this morning. And all I 
heard about you was good. 

Mr. Prescorr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I have a letter from a fellow—I didn’t bring it with 
me. I think hisname was Mr. Woodward. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes,sir. He is present here today. 

Mr. Rivers. I just wanted him to know that I received it, opened 
it,and read it. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Prescorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, concerning what Mr. Hardy developed so aptly 
and so well with the CRAF program, would your program—your pro- 
gram has two vital things to it, two principal things. One is to give 
some meaning to CRAF, which would in turn give some meaning 
and hope for the industry. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. In other words, you would make the participants in this 
work CRAF operators almost exclusively / 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. If they wouldn't be CRAF operators, they couldn't 
get the business / 

Mr. Prescorr. That is our proposal, ves. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Now, would that eliminate the title or class of operators that Mr. 
Tompkins referred to / 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, I don’t think it necessarily would. But if you 
had an operator who is contributing in the manner that you want 
contributed to this airlift—and I surely endorse your statement 
anvbody who is not here to contribute is going to get plowed under. 
We are very much for that. But if a part 45 operator can make that 
contribution, the fact that he is a part 45 operator doesn’t kill him. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what Lam talking about. 

Mr. Prescorr. Not in my opimmion. | am not here to argue the case. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the point. We don’t care whether he is a part 
45, or whatever he is. 

Mr. Prescorr. No,sir. 

Mr. Rivers. If he can meet the minimums, and, as Mr. Tompkins 
says, play by the same rules you play by—we are all in the same boat. 

Mr. Prescorr. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. [am interested in what you said about the CL-44, 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. Airplanes are kind of a hobby of mine. Because I like 
to travel in an airplane that is in good shape. I like to get there and 
get back. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We haven’t had occasion to see that plane, or any of 
these planes. 

I think some of us have seen the 707’s. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers.. I have not seen the DC-8 or the new Convair, which I 
assume is operational now. 

Mr. Prescorr. I think it is going in very shortly. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. But the CL-44 has interested me. And I 
have understood that your company has been the first American com- 
pany to procure them. 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, there were two of us who ordered simultane- 
ously—Seaboard & Western and ourselves. They are a cargo carrier. 

Mr. Rivers. Seaboard & Western. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivsrs. Seaboard has already testified, haven't they ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. What does that plane cost now ; $3 million ? 

Mr. Prescorr. No, about $5 million. 

Mr. Rivers. $5 million. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. Well, that is what we will lay out for the 
airplane plus the necessary spares for each aircraft. Our total order 
for the planes and spare parts, for 10 of them, is $50 million. 

Mr. Rivers. What engine power is that / 

Mr. Prescorr. It uses the Rolls Royce Tyne engine. 

Mr. Rivers. The T-61, or something like that ? 

Mr. Prescorr. No, sir. This is an English engine. It is the same 
company that furnishes the engine for the Viscount. The Dart engine 
ison the Viscounts. It is a relatively small engine. This one is 5,730 
horsepower, that is going on the CL—4+4. 

Mr. Rivers. If that didn’t have a propeller, how much thrust would 
it have / 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, it has about 5,730 pounds of thrust—5,730 
pounds of horsepower, which is about equivalent of thrust. I couldn't 
translate that. Itisnotajetengine. It isa turboprop engine. 

Mr. Rivers. Turboprop engine / 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. The turboprop engine is not a jet engine with a pro- 
peller, necessarily ¢ 

Mr. Prescorr. They are both operated on the turbine principle. 

But of course the thrust generated by the turbine engines turns the 
propeller, versus the jet pushing air back to provide the forward thrust 
for a jet aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. How does the distance of that plane as a cargo plane 
compare with the 130—B ? 

Mr. Prescorr. The range of it / 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Prescorr. I think it is equally as good, if perhaps not better. 
I don’t have the exact number, but I would be glad to supply that for 
you. 
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Mr. Rivers. Are you principally a cargo outfit ? 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. Our certificate is only for cargo in the 
domestic United States. We serve practically all the major points in 
the United States on a scheduled basis daily. 

Mr. Rivers. You are not an oversea carrier? 

Mr. Prescorr. Not certificated. We have an application in for the 
Pacific route. The hearings just finished that about a month ago, and 
we will probably get a decision in another 18 months, we don’t know. 

Mr. Rivers. Would it be advantageous to your company to investi- 
gate the possibility and the capabilities of a 130? 

Mr. Prescorr. We have investigated the airplane. We think the 
CL-44, for commercial purposes, is far superior. Actually, we did, 
because we bought the 44. 

Mr. Rivers. Because of the fact that the 130 is a military plane and 
economy is not a part of it ? 

Mr. Prescorr. That is partially true. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Prescorr. And the loadability of that airplane for us is con- 
siderably better. There are many features. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Prescorr. The principal one is that loadability. The CL—-44 
has a swing-tail. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Prescorr. Where you turn this airplane around. You can load 
it and unload, if you pre-palletize it, in maybe 30 minutes. 

The Lockheed airplane is also a rear-loader, but we can find no 
way to get automated loading in that clamshell door back there. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Prescorr. This utilization of an airplane, when you have $5 
million tied up in it, is very important. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the reason for the swing-tail ? 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. That is the reason this plane is very 
economical. 

We have been getting, oh, on today’s fleet, maybe we get 11 hours a 
day utilization. We are shooting for 16 hours a day on this airplane. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we know something about that. You can’t 
have a plane on the ground and make any money. 

Mr. Prescorr. No, sir. You spend money on it, but you can’t make 
any. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Prescott, there are one or two things that I would like to clear 
up. 

What was the incentive which you felt to sign the CRAF contract ? 

Mr. Prescott. I heard you ask that question awhile ago, Mr. Hardy, 
and I asked myself why. It didn’t even occur to us not to. 
[ Laughter. | 

I mean, to us, CRAF is organized wartime work, and it is much 
better to get it organized—we know we are going to be in the war if 
it starts, we all are, and it is much better to go in on an organized 
basis than the way we went into World War ITI, or even the Korean 
airlift, when nothing was organized. 
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Mr. Harpy. What advantage has it provided you since you have had 
a CRAF contract ? 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, we haven’t had any advantage out of it, no, sir. 
We have advocated getting something out of the MATS, but we 
haven't made much headway. 

Mr. Harpy. Has it proven to bea financial disadvantage ? 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, relatively small. You can't add up the cost. 
Our lawyers have to review the contracts and our people have to spend 
a lot of time on them. They reimburse us for travel expenses and 
other expenses. But naturally there are costs. I couldn't tell you 
how much, 

Mr. Harpy. Well, let me see if I understand your proposal here. 
Your proposal—if this doesn’t over-simplify it—is simply found on 
page 5, where it says that MATS’ procurement of civil augmentation 
airlift be related directly to CRAF. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that the whole proposal ? 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, I didn’t spell it out here as fully as I would 
like to have, in the interest of not repeating myself. 

I testified before Senator Monroney’s committee, on his Govern- 
ment loan proposal, in which I outlined more fully— and I will be 
happy to supply that to you for the record. I will brief it to you this 
way. I said you haven’t been getting any cargo airplanes built with 
this money you have been spending. You have been spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in civil augmentation, and so far—outside 
of the orders that Seaboard and ourselves place for these 15 CL44’s 
no modern turbine-powered cargo airplane has been ordered. 

Now, I say tell the people—you are going to divide this business up 
on what augmentation we need. It is going to be divided up among 
those, who (1) have their aircraft in the CRAF program today, that 
are suitable for the military items of war, and (2) to the degree or to 
the proportion of the number of planes you have ordered of the modern 
type—the turbine type. 

Now, I said this would do several things. First, it would assure 
you there is going to be some cargo airplanes built if you handed out 
this business to civilian carriers and slow down the military flying, 
which they are doing. We think they are doing toomuch. But if we 
do slow them down, we are guaranteeing them that we are going to 
provide some lift for them. 

Also, it would eliminate a lot of bickering about how much cargo 
and passengers is going to be lifted. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the thing I was leading up to, Mr. Prescott. 
Maybe this is getting into right much detail, but I didn’t find in your 
statement, at least I didn’t understand in your statement how these 
objectives were going to be achieved by simply a policy which would 
relate the proc urement of civil airlift by MATS to the CRAF 
operation. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, for instance, on page 9 you said: 








It will resolve the question of how much traffic MATS reasonably should share 
with the civil air carriers. 


Well, it seems to me that you have the cart before the horse. 
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Mr. Prescorr. Well 

Mr. Harpy. Haven’t you got to resolve how much traffic vou are 
going to assign for contract to the civil air carriers before it 1s going 
to mean anything to your CRAF contractors? 

Mr. Prescorr. No, sir; I don’t. Because there are not enough 
CRAF airplanes now available for this airlift to carry a good portion 
of what is being carried today, of the military business. 

So there would no longer be a how] about, “Let’s cut MATS down 
to 50 percent, or 25 percent of what they are doing.” It just wouldn’t 
happen. 

Now, you hand us—we are out to make money, let’s face it. That 
is why we are in business. 

Here is a piece of very good business we would like to have. But 
T can’t get. it unless I go order some cargo airplanes. 

Well, I will be down there ordering cargo airplanes. And a lot of 
other carriers will be, too, instead of talking about it all the time. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, maybe you cleared up ‘the question that was in 
my mind there. Because I hadn’t seen it spelled out before. But 
maybe we have hit it right now. 

I was going to ask you a little later, because I didn’t understand 
that you testified about it, about this question that we have been rais- 
ing concerning the use by MATS of its aircraft for the handling in 
peacetime of civil-available—— 

Mr. Smarr. Civil-eligible. 

Mr. Harpy. Civil-eligible cargo. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, I do take it from the statement you just made 
that you are not thinking about any further diversion from MATS 
of the type of cargoes which it is now carrying, but merely a concen- 
tration of the presently contracted airlift to CRAF contractors? 

Mr. Prescorr. No. I am talking about both, Mr. Hardy. 

But the intrusion on this present MATS traffic will be slowed down, 
and it will be geared to a guaranteed replacement by the airplanes 
that. we and other carriers are going to buy. 

Do you get my point? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; but you haven't been very specific with it. I 
don’t know that I can add it up and come out with any sort of an 
answer. 

Mr. Prescorr. Well 

Mr. Harpy. On the basis of these very generalized statements, to 
simply say that you are going to tie the procurement of augmentation 
airlift to CRAF contracts. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That doesn’t mean anything unless you determine the 
extent to which MATS cargoes and MAT ‘S passenger lift are going 
to be contracted for. 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, let me make a summation. 

Today MATS is handing out about $70 million worth of traffic. 
I am just going to assume—I don’t know these numbers—but I would 
guess somewhere around 45 or 50 million is all the CRAF-enlisted 
airplanes could carry, today. 

Now, if after that volume has been used up on CRAF-enlisted air- 
planes ‘and the military still needs additional lift, there is nothing to 
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stop them from buying additional lift. But that is the only thing 
that they would be—the CRAF airplanes would be the only things 
where you would be buying something. And particularly if you put 
the added incentive there, of the carriers who are not only in CRAF 
but who are ordering modern cargo airplanes; they will get the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, to try to see if I can understand a little further 
just what you mean—because frankly it is not clear to me yet. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You said that for fiseal year 1960 all long-term MATS 
contracts for civil airlift are going to carry a provision for, as classi- 
tied, smal] business. 

Now, I don’t know whether that—I don’t know what that criterion 
is, that is, what small business falls in that category. 

Mr. Smarr. Less than 1,000 employees. 

Mr. Harpy. But does this infer that very little of it has gone to 
CRAF contractors ? 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, there is very little of the business being carried 
in CRAF airplanes. 

For instance, I have two Constellations that I bought, looking for- 
ward to this MATS business. They are sitting out on the ground at 
Burbank today, while DC-7’s and DC-6B’s, which are not in the 
CRAF program and were not desired in the program, are out flying 
the traffic. 

Mr. Harpy. I think there is a lot of virtue in the point that you have 
made, that Mr. Rivers pointed out, and also that in having a CRAF 
program you ought to use the aircraft that are procured for CRAF 
to handle the military airlift. 

Mr. Prescorr. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. I think you can make a good case of that. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. But I am trying to understand what cargoes we are 
going to make available for this kind of contract. 

Now, are we talking about eliminating the small business pref- 
erence? Are we talking about eliminating part 45 contractors? I 
mean, is that what would happen / 

Mr. Prescorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. If we followed your—— 

Mr. Prescorr. No, sir; Tam just changing the standards. Iam not 
eliminating anybody. Anybody who wants to come up here and make 
a contribution to this country’s needs in wartime are the guys who are 
going to get the business. It doesn’t matter who you are. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I am thinking, though, in terms of the situation 
that we are in now. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Of what would be the result. 

Mr. Prescorr. The result of it ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. If we followed your suggestion, that CRAF be the ones 
which were eligible to secure contracts for the carrying of these con- 
tracted cargoes. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Harpy. Now, if we did that, that would change the complexion 
of this whole contracting business, because there aren’t very many of 
the present contractors, as I take it from your statement, who have 
CRAF-eligible aircraft. 

Mr. Prescorr. That is right. 

You are handing out more business now than the CRAF-eligible air- 
planes could handle. 

But don’t you see, the great cry is to build some cargo airplanes. 
They ask you for money—the military asks you for money to build 
them. And we want to build them. 

The answer is—we have already ordered ours, so maybe I sound 
self-serving on it. But somebody who hasn't ordered some cargo air- 
planes—a part 45 operator comes in and says, “I am entitled to a piece 
of the Government business.” You are saying, “All right, lay it on the 
line and show us you are developing something.” 

Mr. Harpy. If, today, we changed to the policy which you have 
suggested and permitted contracting only in CRAF-eligible air- 
craft 

Mr. Prescorr. Right. 

Mr. Harpy. Did I understand you to say there would not be enough 
planes to lift the cargoes which are now under contract by MATS? 

Mr. Prescorr. I believe that is correct. 

[ can’t make a positive statement, but from my general knowledge 
of what is in the field, I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. I specifically said “cargo,” because I didn’t want to get 
into the passenger field. 

Mr. Prescorr. Oh, I am talking about passenger 
they hand out. 

MATS is not handing out enough cargo aircraft for fiscal 1961 to 
fill four Connies. 

Mr. Harpy. Just clear this up. You are talking about both cargo 
and passengers ? 

Mr. Prescorr. I am talking about the MATS passenger—MATS 
business, period. 

Mr. Harpy. The total 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Total CRAF. 

Mr. Harpy. That is good. Because it helps to clear this point up. 

Mr. Prescorr. For instance, my Connies—and even our CL-44’s— 
will carry passengers. Any airplane will carry passengers, if you fit 
it. It doesn’t make it any less a cargo airplane. 

But there are 5,000 passengers—just yesterday my people told me, 
“Bid out for June.” And every passenger contract is limited to small 
business. And every one of them will be carried in an airplane that 
has no relation to CRAF. 

Mr. Harpy. If the policy which you have suggested were put into 
effect, the argument which Mr. Thomas was making yesterday for the 
assignment of some of this additional business which MATS now is 
handling wouldn’t have any significance at all. Because MATS—if 
it confined its contracts to CRAF-eligible airplanes 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes. 





whatever traffic 








Mr. Harpy. MATS couldn’t release any of its present cargoes for 
contract. 
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Mr. Prescorr. I don’t quite understand you. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you said there is not enough CRAF-eligible 
planes—— 

Mr. Prescorr. Cargo airplanes. 

Mr. Harpy (continuing). To fulfill the contractual requirements of 
MATS as of today. 

Mr. Prescorr. That is right. This is what I believe. 

Now, if you need—if the military needs—augmentation above that, 
nothing stops them from going out and getting their transportation on 
the best terms they can. 

Mr. Smarr. Or hauling it themselves. 

Mr. Prescorr. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. That is just exactly my point. There is more than 
enough business now being carried by non-CRAF contractors m non- 
CRAF-eligible airplanes- 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. To—— 

Mr. Prescorr. To keep every 

Mr. Harpy (continuing). To occupy all of the CRAF-eligible 
planes that are in existence. 

Mr. Prescotrr. CRAF cargo airplanes. 

Mr. Harpy. I thought you said you were going to include pas- 
sengers, too. 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, I am talking about CRAF cargo airplanes 
which will carry passengers. 

Mr. Harpy. [understand you. 

Mr. Prescorr. I guess we understand each other. 

At this point Iam confused. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. The cargo planes having the convertible configuration. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Unlike the DC-6A. That isa good plane. 

Mr. Prescorr, That is a cargo airplane and will carry passengers. 

Mr. Rivers. That isaCRAF plane, too; isn’t it / 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. But still we haven’t disposed of this question. I was 
trying to understand how your policy is going to settle this determina- 
tion as to the share of MATS traffic to be carried by civil carriers. 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, I will go at it again. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hardy has a good point. 

Now, he is worried, and so am I, about whether it should be on an 
allocation basis. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. So much to this type of carrier and that type of carrier 
and that type of carrier. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Under the ground rules now—Mr. Hardy, if you will 
pardon me / 

Under the ground rules, they are favoring, exclusively, that group 
of peovle which we call small business. 

cr Prescorr. Yes; who will make no contribution to your future 
needs, 
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Mr. Rivers. Now, getting out of the group, because of that part of 
the law, which can not make a contribution; how would we do it / 
That is the question. How should we allocate it / 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, you just simply put out your bids. They put 
out a bid today and say nobody can bid on this except small business. 
They can just as legally say nobody can bid on this except those with 
CRAF airplanes, period. 

Now, you have limited the commercial business to airplanes that you 
want in the reserve fleet. 

Mr. Rivers. What about if somebody came with a howl to Con- 
gress and said, “Well, we have these minimum requirements and they 
have changed the ground rules for CRAF, and they make CRAF 
so hard to get into now, it has gotten to be an exclusive club and we 
can't get in the CR AF, and it is all going to this group of people”? 
And it will just work its way up. 

Then you will be just as bad off as you are now. 

Mr. Prescorr. I don’t believe so, because if what I have heard about 
the deficit in cargo airlift is true, they will accept any cargo airplane. 
They are even accepting DCs, still today. They won't take a 
DC-7 because it won't take cargo, but they will accept the DC-4. 

Mr. Harpy. They have DC-4’s in the CRAF program. 

Mr. Prescorr. That is right. That is what I say, they are so 
desperately short of cargo lift that they will accept even an airplane 
that was built 25 years ago. That is how deep the deficit is. 

Mr. Harpy. I still haven't gotten the answer to my question. And 
I don’t think Iam going to get it. 

I don’t understand how ‘this policy that we are talking about pur- 
suing—and I see some merit in the policy 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. But I don’t see how this is going to resolve this ques- 
tion of the share of the MATS traffic which will be carried by com- 
mercial aircraft. 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, let me start out with this premise: 

We have been in this battle for years, as you know. We have been 
trying to get MATS to back off and hand out more commercial busi- 
ness. And MATS has always wanted to fly it all. And just buy 
what they couldn’t fly. That was their stated policy before several 
committees. 

We have said, “No; that is not right. You are going to want us 
during wartime. And we are going to have to be here, and we want 
to haul some.” 

Gradually we have made inroads on them. And we have gotten 
set aside and everything else. Which has been to just force them 
to hand out some business to commercial operators. But there is no 
question about it. 

Now, we 








Mr. Rivers. One way you forced them is to keep them from getting 
any new aircraft. 

Mr. Prescorr. No; I wouldn’t like to make that point. I want 
to make that point clear. I am very much in favor of this getting 
aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. We don’t want to make your fine testimony look like 
anything but what it is. It is good testimony. 
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Mr. Prescorr. I will state for the record, if I may, sir, that I am 
very much in favor of the military acquiring cargo aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Prescorr. I am trying to give you an answer. 

Now, the only reasonable basis we have for pushing MATS back, 
so we can have some traflic, is to make a contribution 

Mr. Harpy. That is the only basis you can sell it on, anyway. And 
that is a good one. 

Mr. Prescorr. It isthe only valid one. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Mr. Prescorr. Now, we have pushed them back some. And now 
we have airplanes that are not going to do anybody any good out 
flying the traffic. 

If I can acquire 100 Connies, that you want for a military reserve, 
then I feel Iam right in pushing M ATS back and getting these air- 
planes busy. Because I am going to be there when they need me. 

Today we wouldn't push ‘them back very far—we wouldn’t have 
them back as far as they are, because I don’t believe that there is 
enough cargo. There are a lot of jet passengers, but not enough cargo 
airplanes to satisfy the passenger and cargo requirements of the $70 
million that was spent last year, or projected for next year. 

Mr. Harpy. Then we really don’t need to argue too much about this 
other $150 million—is that what it is / 

Mr. Smarr (nodding). That DOD spends on first-class traffic. 

Mr. Rivers. That $231 million; isn’t it / 

Mr. Harpy. Actually, the argument has centered around diverting 
the traflic which MATS, itself, is carrying, which would be civil- 
eligible. 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. But we really don’t need to worry too much about that 


right at this stage, if we are going to follow the policy that you have 
enunciated. 


Mr. Prescorr. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to pursue that. 

Mr. Harpy. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. Go head, Mr. Smart. 

But first, I want to see if Mr. Gavin has any questions. 

(Mr. Gavin aside.) 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Gavin. I have no questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Pr escott, if I understand your position, it is: 

No. 1, that you confine whatever business MATS contracts out to 
the participants of CRAF. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. That is No. 1. 

No. 2, you, in your statement on page 7, endorse a continuation of 
the open competitive bidding policy, right ‘ 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr, Is this the same policy that they are following today— 
the open competitive policy that you refer to in your statement / 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. They are following that today. 
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Mr. Smarr. Now 

Mr. Harpy. Confine it to CRAF. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, confine it toCRAF. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. But still on the open competitive policy which today 
prevails. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. And which has been the subject of the most severe 
criticism on the part of everyone, outside of the military, who has 
appeared before this committee. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. I am wondering what makes this current-criticized 
competitive bidding policy y—what makes it more palatable when you 
confine it to CRAF than when you let it go across the board, as it is 
today. 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, isn’t our one desire to eliminate the cargo 
capability deficit / 

Mr. Smarr. By all means. 

Mr. Prescorr. The deficit / 

Mr. Smarr. That is the principal objective. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes. All right. 

I have Connies that are, I think, the best cargo airplane today that 
is in operation. It is not a very good passenger airplane in com- 
petitive bidding with a DC-7. They can run us off the map. 

So if he is eliminated and I have got to bid against other equipment 
similar to mine, then it is my costs against his. And then I am going 
to lose money. 

I have been in the bidding system for years and years, and I made 
a lot of money out of it. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, all right. Now, let’s go from these two points: 
No. 1, restrict the business to CRAF; No. 2, maintain the current 
competitive bidding practices—— 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, No. 3, you say that if all of the business cur- 
rently hauled by everyone participating in MATS business were re- 
stricted to CRAF, that CRAF could not handle it 4 

Mr. Prescorr. The CRAF cargo airplanes. The jet passenger 
planes could handle plenty of the passengers, [am sure. You are not 
short on jet passenger airplanes. 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Prescorr. You are short on cargo airplanes. 

Mr. Smarr. That is correct. 

I am wondering if you would continue the competitive process which 
today is producing what they call “scandalously low bids,” where 
people operate at a loss 

Mr. hess Well, they do it themselves. 

Mr. Smarr. I understand that. But if you applied that same proe- 
ess to the business and restricted all the business to CRAF—— 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. And with the current great shortage of capability in 
CRAF on the cargo capability, wouldn’t it be a natural economic 
process that the current low bids would go up very considerably under 
this competitive process / 
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Mr. Prescorr. They would go up. But if they go up unreasonably 
high, the Government has a right to kick them back. And they 
kicked several of ours back. 

If you have a fear that all of a sudden we who have the airplanes 
would start pulling it out of the till: no, they have good controls over 
that, too. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, I just wanted to be sure here that we weren’t pur- 
suing a suggested course of action which might, in effect, utterly de- 
stroy all of the economics from the Government side—— 

Mr. Prescorr. No, sir, they won't. 

Mr. Smarr. Ina competitive bidding situation. 

Mr. Prescorr. The cost of flying airplanes is too well known, Mr. 
Smart. 

Mr. Rivers. Could I interject right there, Mr. Smart ¢ 

Would your proposal that Mr. Smart has developed, about keeping 
the competitive feature of these contracts, keeping them in force, 
would your proposal meet the objective of what Mr. Thomas said here 
yesterday ¢ 

Mr. Prescorr. I didn’t hear his testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. You didn’t see it, did you? 

Mr. Prescorr. No, sir, I haven't read it. 

Mr. Rivers. Because he said they had—TI think all of their planes 
were enlisted in CRAF. I believe he said that. I know TWA 
had—— 

Mr. Prescorr. He might have said all of their cargo planes were 
enlisted in CRAF, but I am quite positive that all of TWA’s airplanes 
are not enlisted in CRAF. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I know he said something about being in the 
CRAF. 

Mr. Harpy. He isin CRAF, but I don’t think— 

Mr. Rivers. How many planes does TWA have n CRAF? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Rivers. If nobody knows, we won't pursue it. 

Now, Mr. Smart—anl 1 won't interrupt you any further, Mr. 
Smart. 

Does that presuppose that they have met the posting of the tariffs 
with the CAB¢ 

Mr. Prescorr. No. It has nothing to do with posting of tariffs. 

Mr. Rivers. So it could be any figure? 

Mr. Prescorr. Pardon me? 

Mr. Rivers. That could be any figure that you wanted to put, so 
long as you had membership in CRAF ¢ 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir—not—I have a membership in CRAF, but 
the airplanes that are going to fly the military business are in CRAF 
and are desired by the military. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that, sir? 

Mr. Prescorr. I said—you said my membership in CRAF made me 
eligible to buy. Not my membership. I wouldn't want to be a mem- 
ber of CRAF with 1 Connie and then go out and bid 40 obsolete 
I)('—7’s on your contracts. 

Mr. Rivers. No. 

Mr. Prescorr. I am talking about the airplane that is going to 
carry the business is the one they want. 

Mr. Rivers. I know that. ~ 
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Mr. Prescorr. Another reason why I say competitive— 

Mr. Rivers. Every inventory that you have in CRAF would be 
used. No other inventories could be used. 

Mr. Prescorr. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Prescorr. Here is another important reason why I think com- 
petitive bidding is good. It gives us the incentive to be out and get 
better airplanes. And that is why we went out and got the Connie. 
It is a better airplane. We knew we would have the adv antage. We 
ean fly cargo per ton-mile overseas for MATS cheaper than any 
other airplane. 

And it also sends me out to get the CL—44, which will fly, again, 
40 percent cheaper than the Connie. And it will send me, again, to 
fly on a cheaper basis. 

I want this business. I don’t want to lose money at it. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. That was the point I wanted to raise. You have re- 
ferred back to the Connies, which you describe as a good cargo air- 
plane. As of the moment, this may be a highly desirable thing from 
the civil operator's standpoint, economically speaking. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. But I am sure you would agree that this is not the type 
of a cargo airplane that we are talking about as being desirable— 

Mr. Prescorr. No, sir. 

Mr. Smarr (continuing). In MATS or in the civil inventory. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Certainly it is not what you mean to infer, is it? 

Mr. Prescorr. No, sir. But if you open up this program, we will 
all be after the kind of airplane that is the most desirable airplane 
that can be built. 

Mr. Smart. Well 

Mr. Prescorr. I will be ordering CL—44’s, or some comparable air- 
plane. And you will find a lot of these people who will be beating on 
the manufacturer’s door, saying, “Get us a good cargo airplane.” 

Mr. Smarr. Let’s discuss for just a minute the so-called SOR air- 
craft that has been discussed before the committee here, the so-called 
specific operational requirement aircraft. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Are you acquainted with some of the facets of that, 
Mr. Prescott ? 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, if you would just give me a small briefing on 
a SOR airplane? Special purpose ¢ 

Mr. Smart. Well, the Air Force, Department of the Air Force, has 
developed what they call specific operational requirements for an 
uncompromised cargo aireraft 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart (continuing). Yet to be developed. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. There is $50 million in this year’s administration budget 
request to begin the development of such an aircraft. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Truck-bed height, straight-in loading features, the de- 
sirable cargo envelope for the craft, turbofan engines, 5,000- foot take- 
off with a 50-foot obstacle clearance at the end of the takeoff 
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Mr. Prescorr. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr (continuing). Certain loadability factors and range fac- 
tors which surpass anything currently available and, in addition, it 
would have, on the economic side, an operational factor far more 
attractive than anything procurable today 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. This is in the ball park of an ideal—of an airplane yet 
to be developed. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Do you subscribe to the development of such an air- 
plane ¢ : 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, I do. 

I do not see how we are going to make a truck-bed height airplane 
commercially as efficient as one such as the swing-tail. 

I mean we have studied the problem. It is a problem of loading 
the airplane. And that relates to its utilization. It is very important. 

Mr. Smarr. What kind of an airplane is more attractive from a 
loadability standpoint than a truck Ned height ? 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, what I am talking about—you say, “the load- 
ability, and if you don't have facilities, you are going to build them.” 

But we build special facilities that are the same height as our swing- 
tail. Sothe height of the thing doesn’t bother us. 

Mr. Rivers. You presume that everything is palletized, don’t you 4 

Mr. Prescorr. That is the future of our business. It has to be. 

If you own a CL-44, every morning you spend $2,500 for that air- 
plane. It costs you that to keep it. This is why it is so important to 
get more hours out of the flying of it. It takes us 4 hours to turn 
around a Connie now, that is, take a load in, unload it, and take a load 
out, and it will take us 30 minutes with a CL—-+4. 

Mr. Smarr. That is what is killing you, your turnaround cost. 

Mr. Prescorr. Yessir. It is the utilization of your equipment and 
the investment you have in it. It is costing us $2,500 a day, 

Mr. Saarr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harpy. That point you just made there, Mr. Prescott, about 
having your facilities built to meet the height requirements, and so 
forth, for loading : 

When vou are operating that plane in CRAF, you are liable to have 
to operate at a lot of places where you don’t have those facilities. 

Mr. Prescorr. That is true. But so far as we know, it is a very 
desirable airplane for CRAF. They have certainly asked us to enlist 
it inthe CRAF program. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, I understand that. 

Mr. Prescorr. And in any plan, any airplane that is going to be 
asked for is deemed to be acceptable. ‘It may not have the truck-bed 
height, but if they say, “We will take it anyway,” that is fine. 

Mr. Rivers. I would think, though, that just about every place the 
Air Force has a stopping-off place has a forklift. If they haven’t the 
pallets, they can sure get them. 

Mr. Prescorr. If you gain other advantages by it, you can carry the 
forklift with you. 

Mr. Rivers. You can carry the forklift with you. If dollars are 
involved, you would carry two of them, wouldn't ‘you? 

Mr. Prescorr. Yes, sir. | Laughter. | 
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Mr. Rivers. That is why I asked you a while ago about the swing- 
tail. It would meet that thing Mr. Smart was talking about. 

Because as he has developed, sitting on the ground doesn’t put 
money in the bank. 

Thank you, Mr. Prescott. 

Mr. Prescorr. Thank you, sir. It was a pleasure to be here. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Prescott, you are what we expected to find in Fly- 
ing Tigers. 

Are we what you expected to find on this committee. 

Mr. Prescorr. Well, certainly I appreciate the kindness with which 
you treated me. 

Mr. Harpy. I think you should ask Mr. Prescott to answer that pri- 
vately. | Laughter. | 


Mr. Prescorr. I will get out while I am still alive. [| Further 


laughter. | 

Take that. off the record. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Prescott. 

Now, the next witness—Is Mr. O’Grady here / 

Mr. O’Grapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. O'Grady, we will be glad to hear from you at this 
time. 

What about Mr. Spicher? Is Mr. Spicher here? 

Mr. Smarr. No, he is not here. I have a notice that he cannot 
attend. He has forwarded a statement, with the request that it be 
included in the record. 

Mr. Rivers. Good. 

Mr. O’Grady, we will hear from you. Have a seat, sir. 

Mr. O’Grapy. My name is Gerald P. O’Grady. I am general 
counsel 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. O'Grady, vou represent the Pacific Northern / 

Mr. O’Grapy. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Gerald P. O’Grady. I am general counsel, Pacific 
Northern Airlines, Inc., a scheduled air carrier authorized by certifi- 
‘ates of public convenience and necessity issued by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to transport persons, property, and mail on routes 
within Alaska and between the Pacific Northwest and Alaska. Pa- 
cific Northern Airlines, Inc., has just completed its 28th year of serv 
ing Alaska, having started as an intra-Alaska air carrier in 1952. 

And I might say, Mr. Chairman, to digress a moment, that T am 
going off on a little different tack than the two witnesses who preceded 
me. My interests are a little different. 

These hearings being conducted by your subcommittee should be a 
great help in resolving what has become a real problem to our small 
company. The principal traffic points served by Pacific Northern are 
Seattle, Wash., and Anchorage, Alaska, between which points we 
operate two round trips daily on a nonstop basis and one additional 
round trip daily serving such intermediate points as Ketchikan and 
Juneau. We have operated this Seattle-Anchorage route for 9 years, 
and the volume of business has shown a steady increase year by year. 
At the present time we are carrying nearly 60,000 persons yearly 
between these points. 

Both Seattle and Anchorage are gateways for two very large 
military establishments, McChord Air Force Base in the State of 
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Washington and Elmendorf Air Force Base in the State of Alaska. 
Between these bases the Military Air Transport Service has operated 
and now operates a substantial volume of service, carrying both 
passengers and cargo. 

In our opinion, this is not the type of hard-core operation which 
it is essential that a military service operate. It is rather a channel 
service, carrying all types of cargo and all kinds of passengers in a 
regularly scheduled service paralleling the routes of certificated car- 
riers. In view of the fact that the recent Department of Defense 
report has recommended that MATS concentrate on hard-core opera- 
tions and leave the channel service to the civil air carriers, it is my 
purpose today to show you that the civil airlines can provide all the 
necessary service between Seattle and Anchorage and that, if they 
can obtain the military traflic, the interests of the Government will 
be better served thereby. 

Until April 1959, MATS operated the McChord-Elmendorf service 
with its own aircraft and its own crews on a basic schedule of five 
round-trip flights per week. In this operation it carried military 
personnel traveling on orders and, on a space-available basis, civilian 
dependents, military personnel on furlough and some few other Gov- 
ernment employees. In spite of the fact that this was a substantial 
operation, the scheduled carriers were able to get a certain amount of 
the overflow military traffic amounting to roughly 1,000 passengers 
per month. 

In April 1959, MATS discontinued its own operations between 
McChord and Elmendorf and awarded a contract on a competitive 
basis for the operation of MeChord-Elmendorf service by a civil air 
carrier using its own aircraft and crews. The invitation to bid 
called for the operation by the contractor of six round-trip flights per 
week and proposed that MATS would guarantee 36,000 passengers 
per year. For your information, 36,000 passengers amounts to ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the total passenger movement, both civil 
and military, between Seattle and Anchorage. The successful bidder 
obtained the contract at the rate of $29 per one-way passenger. This 
rate compares with the fare of the scheduled airlines of $82.50 one 
way. Since this operation has commenced, MATS has been moving 
all military traffic on the contract service and in addition has been 
soliciting all types of Government traffic from other departments, 
quoting a fare of $29. The net result is that the civil airlines have 
lost. all of the military business between Seattle and Anchorage and 
their other Government traffic has been steadily declining. 

There are two certificated airlines operating between Seattle and 
Anchorage, Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc., and Northwest Airlines, 
Ine. Between us we are convinced that, except for brief periods in 
the summer, we could carry all of the traffic now moving on the MATS 
contract operation without adding additional schedules. During the 
summer we could easily carry the MATS traffic by the simple expedient 
of adding an additional daily service or perhaps only a few extra 
sections. This we have to do every summer in any event. On an an- 
nual basis, our revenue passenger load factor averages approximately 
53 percent. If the MATS traffic were divided equally between Pacific 
Northern and Northwest, our annual average passenger load factor 
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on present schedules would increase by only 14 percent. This is the 
reason why we say we are ready, willing, and able to carry the business 
whenever it is offered to us. In fact, we are willing to go further 
than that and offer to the military such discounts from our present 
fares as would be acceptable to the Civil Aeronautics Board and not 
discriminatory against our regular traflic. Pacific Northern is a party 
to an agreement with Pan American World Airways, Inc., Trans 
World Airlines, Inc., Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc., and North- 
west Airlines, Inc.. whereby the carriers have obligated themselves to 
try to arrange some mutually satisfactory discount for military travel 
which would induce MATS to cease its channel operations. 

Pacific Northern is currently a subsidized carrier. It receives ap- 
roximately $2 million in subsidy annually. If it could obtain one- 
1alf of the passenger business now moving on MATS contract service 

between Seattle and Anchorage at its regular fare, it would realize a 
net increase in revenues of nearly $1,500,000, with little or no increase 
in operating expenses. Such an increase in revenues would result in 
a corresponding decrease in subsidy with the result that the Govern- 
ment would only have to support Pacific Northern Airlines’ service 
to the extent of $500,000 per year. As it is, the Government is paving 
Pacific Northern Airlines a subsidy of $2 million a year and paying 
the MATS contractor more than $1 million a year to operate a com- 
petitive service. The Government would save money if it paid Pacific 
Northern $1,500,000 in fares to carry the traffic plus $500,000 in sub- 
sidy instead of the $3 million it is currently spending for subsidy and 
service. In fact, the carrier which now has the MATS contract is also 
a subsidized carrier. and there is reason to doubt that the $29 rate 
covers the cost of performing the service. If it does not, then the 
low rate may well cause a further increase in the carrier’s subsidy re- 
quirements. 

It is inconceivable that any real military purpose is served by the 
MATS contract operation between Seattle and Anchorage. In this 
instance MATS itself is not performing any military function. It is 
simply using its power to buy transportation from the lowest bidder 
instead of paying the going rates on the scheduled airlines. MATS, in 
effect, has established a third civil airline between Seattle and Anchor- 
age, when the Civil Aeronautics Board, in two recent cases, has found 
that the route cannot economically support more than two carriers. 
This type of cut-rate competition with the scheduled airlines under the 
guise of military operations can have nothing but disastrous conse- 
quences in that it is blocking substantial subsidy reductions which 
would otherwise be possible. We support the efforts of MATS to be- 
come a more efficient and effective organization for the performance 
of its hard-core military functions, but we are bitterly opposed to the 
continuation of the type of competition which has been inflicted upon 
us by MATS during recent periods. We are willing and able to do 
the job which has to be done, and all we ask is that we be allowed to do 
it free from Government competition. 

In our opinion, the entire MATS operation between the Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska sheuld be discontinued. It serves no real mili- 
tary function, and the traffic could just as well be handled in the man- 
ner used in domestic service. In other words, many of our problems 
would be solved if the Military Traffic Management Agency were put 
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in control of passenger and cargo movement for the military between 
the Pacific Northwest and Alaska. There is no reason why Alaska 
should be treated differently than any other State in this respect. The 
civil carviers operating the route are ready, willing, and able to use 
their excess capacity to serve the national defense interests if they 
are just given a chance to do so. 

And I might add that if they are given the chance to do so, and 
the revenue that comes from that business, they will be a lot better 
able to go out and buy modern turbine-powered airplanes which will 
make possible supplementing the MATS fleet in the event of war. 

That completes my statement, gentlemen. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. O'Grady. 

Mr. O’Grapy. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. You have given us an additional side. 

Maybe the reason MATS stopped this thing, carrying these passen- 
gers on their own accord—maybe the Congress should have repealed it. 
You see, when the Congress made Alaska 

Mr. O’Grapy. A State—— 

Mr. Rivers. A State, that cut down MATS, or that made MATS 
come under their own policy of not carrying passengers intrastate. 

Mr. O’Grapy. That is the basic—the distinction that you have 
here. As far as MATS is concerned, the Alaska operation is still an 
oversea operation. That is a hangover from the days of territorial 
status. Because MATS does not operate within the 48 States. And 
it justifies its existence to Alaska only on the argument that it is an 
oversea operation, which it really isn’t. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, could I inquire? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Who is the contractor that is performing this $29-per- 
passenger job ? 

Mr. O’Grapy. Alaska Airlines at the present time. 

Mr. Harpy. And how long has that contract been in effect 

Mr. O’Grapy. It was let in April of 1959, for 15 months. So that 
it expires June 30, 1960. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I think it is important that we take a 
look at what the net effect of that is. If this contract is having the 
effect of increasing the subsidy of that line, somebody ought to be 
made aware of the foolishness of this type of an operation. There are 
certain elements in this that I think the staff ought to make some 
inquiries about. 

Mr. Smart. On that point, Mr. Hardy, the subsidy which the air- 
line is getting does not reflect itself in the military budget. 

Mr. O’Grapy. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. 

Mr. Smarr. You are talking about the net 

Mr. Harpy. I am thinking about the taxpayers of the United States, 
right now. 

Mr. Smarr. Right. 

Mr. Harpy. One pocket affects the amount of taxes I have to pay, 
just like another pocket. 

Mr. Smarr. You are talking about the net effect on the tax dollars. 

Mr. Rivers. The taxpayers of the United States. 

Mr. Harpy. Exactly. 
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Mr. Smarr. But, on the other hand, if this were done, there is no 
question but that the military budget would have to be proportion- 
ately raised, in order that they might perform their service by civil 
airlines. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, that would be true, of course, if you compare 
it with a current rate that they are paying. 

(Mr. Smart nods. ) 

Mr. O’Grapy. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, in order to establish a true picture of it, you 
probably have to make some evaluation of the costs which were in- 
volved when MATS ran this line. 

Mr. Smart. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. But now, if you have a rate of $29 for something that— 
apparently somebody must have justified the $82.50 commercial rate, 
I don’t know. But there is a lot of difference in those two. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, it is about the same. It is not quite as big a 
spread there as it is on the bid that TWA talks about, or $79. 

Mr. O’Grapy. On the Atlantic. 

Mr. Smarr. As against $253, as the lowest tourist rate which is 
available. 

So there is even a larger spread on the TWA bid than there is on 
this bid. 

Mr. Rivers. If TWA ever gets into a marginal operation on sub- 
sidy, it would reflect something. 

Mr. O’Grapy. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, you couldn't participate as a certificated sched- 
uled carrier in the type of bidding that the carriers who now enjoy the 
contract could participate in, could you? 

Mr. O’Grapy. Yes, sir, Mr. Rivers. We could bid $28, maybe. 

Mr. Rivers. You could? 

Mr. O’Grapy. But we would lose our shirt. Let’s face it. 

Mr. Harpy. Then you would have to have more subsidy, wouldn't 
you? 

Mr. O’Grapy. Well, yes, that would be the inevitable result. We 
would be robbing ourselves of business 

Mr. Rivers. The point is, you couldn’t carry me, as a military, with 
a tag on my shoulder, and have the fellow sitting next to me, a civilian, 
paying 80—what, $82 ? 

Mr. O’Grapy. $82.50. 

Mr. Rivers. So you couldn't do it. 

Mr. O’Grapy. The civilian wouldn't like it, if he ever found it out. 

Mr. Smart. They wouldn't likely let it be known. 

Mr. Rivers. Unless a military man, as some kin to him, was to be 
with him, maybe. 

Mr. O’Grapy. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean, there is nothing in the CAB regulation of boost- 
ing your tariffs that could prohibit that, is there ? 

Mr. O’Grapy. No. 

We can file a tariff, and we did file a tariff, for a fact, around the 
first of April, I believe, which proposed a $55 fare. We did it on a 
trial basis to see what would happen, for military traffic, both on 
orders and on furlough. 
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We never let it become effective, because it was filed to cover a 
particular MATS movement which was coming up in this period of 
2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. O’Grapy. MATS refused to accept our bid of $55 because the 
tariff was not then effective and the movement was to start sometime 
in April. 

But, in addition, the major who wrote us a letter said : 

We don’t want to send these passengers by scheduled carrier, anyway. We 
have no intention of using the scheduled carriers if we can possibly avoid it. 

Mr. Rivers. They did it under the terms of the Procurement Act 
and the directives, which say it has to be competitive. Isn’t that right, 
Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smart. Correct from a policy standpoint ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

I think—That is true of the Procurement Act; don’t you think so, 
Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I believe so. 

Mr. O’Grapy. Of course, they can send their men on TR’s, just like 
the Interior Department can, or anybody else, you know. That is at 
least a partial answer to this Procurement Act. 

Mr. Harpy. They use a lot of transportation requests. 

Mr. Rivers. They do. 

Mr. O’Grapy. They send them on TR’s all over the United States. 
Then when they get to McGuire or to McChord Field, they have to go 
on acontract. 

Mr. Rivers. If they can put you in the intrastate business, why, they 
can put those tickets all over the place. 

Mr. O’Grapy. That is right. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Smart. Mr. O’Grady, what type of airplanes does the Pacific 
Northern Airlines have ? 

Mr. O’Grapy. We have six L-749 Constellations, which we use be- 
tween the States and Alaska, and three DC-—3’s, which we use within 
Alaska, on some local routes. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, now, are you in CRAF? 

Mr. O’Grapy. No. They decided 2 or 3 years ago they didn’t want 
the 749 any more in CRAF. We were a contractor, when we had 
DC-4’s, that is, when our DC-4’s were in. 

Mr. Smart. This gets right into the middle of the problem which 
you discussed at quite some length this morning. 

Mr. O’Grapy. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. What we are trying to do is to create a military ca- 
pability in what is now known as CRAF. And that is the only part 
of civil augmentation that has been talked about as a wartime augmen- 
tation for MATS. 

Mr. O’Grapy. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. Now you people are not even in CRAF. 

Mr. O’Grapy. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. So that the way the turn of events is going around here, 
it looks to me as if we are talking ourselves right around you. 
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Mr. O’Grapy. Well, you are only talking yourselves around me if 
you think that we are ina stagnant industry, which we are not. 

Mr. Smart. No—— 

Mr. O’Grapy. We are going to have to reequip. 

Mr. Smarr. But, Mr. O'Grady, it is not the purpose of this com- 
mittee, as interested as we are in the welfare of civil aviation—it is 
not the purpose or responsibility of this committee to take action to 
insure it; only to the extent that it will develop a capability to support 
the military m time of national emergency. That is this committee's 
responsibility. 

Mr. O’Grapy. I understand. 

Mr. Smart. That is our sole responsibility. 

Mr. O’Grapy. But, now, understand me. You give me 15,000 more 
passengers a year, and I will put turbine- powered airplanes on there 
that will satisfy the requirements of MATS, or anybody else. 

Mr. Smart. Cargo type? 

Mr. O’Grapy. Either cargo-type or combination—combination, 
probably. Because we carry more cargo per load, that is, per airplane 
we dispatch 

Mr. Rivers. Then you have answered Mr. Smart's question. 

Mr. O’Grapy (continuing). Than any airline in the United States, 
with the exception of the all-cargo airlines. 

Mr. Rivers. I say, you have answered his question, then. If you can 
meet the requirements of CRAF with your convertible configuration, 
then you come within the concept of our directive. 

We travel under a directive, too. 

Mr. O’Grapy. We will have to have a convertible airplane. 

We send an airplane out every day, northbound, at about 1 o'clock 
in the morning, which has anywhere from 2 to 4 tons of cargo on it, 
every night. “We carry everything to Alaska. We carry, as I say, 
more cargo 

Mr. Rivers. I would imagine so. Because you take the times of the 
vear when those harbors are frozen wp—— 

Mr. O’Grapy. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers (continuing). They have to rely on airlift. 

Mr. O’Grapy. We carry milk, bread, meat, and everything. 

Mr. Rivers. It looks to me like you would be made to order for this 
CRAF program. 

Mr. O’Grapy. Yes. 

We were in it when we had the DC+4’s. We were very active on it. 
But when we got the 749—that is the airplane that has the “bathtub” 
under the belly, that carries the cargo in the “bathtub” under the 
belly. 

Mr. Rivers. Who built that plane ? 

Mr. O’Grapy. Lockheed. 

Mr. Rivers. That was a configuration that was put on the old Lock- 
heed Hudson: that is, the Lodestar and the Hudson. 

Mr. O’Grapy. This 749 was built for the specific purpose of carry- 
ing this cargo—— 

Mr. Rivers. It has a pot belly under it. 

Mr. O’Grapy. A pot belly, and it is detachable. 

That thing is loaded every night, and away she goes. And every 
airplane that goes out is loaded up. 
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Mr. Rivers. That plane was designed for the British in World 
War II. 

Mr. O'Grapy. Something like that. It was the C-69 in the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Rivers. If I were in your business—this is off the record, Sam. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. O'Grapy. We have looked at all of them. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Grapy. We have looked at the British Vanguard. We have 
looked at all of them. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about right now, because that is the only 
one that is being built now that I know of. 

Mr. O’Grapy. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. I have no interest in any of them, myself. 

Thank you, Mr. O’Grady. 

Mr. O'Grapy. Thank you, sir. 

I appreciate it. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, I have two statements 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Smarr. The statement of Mr. Spicher, president of the Sup- 
plemental Air Carrier Conference. Mr. McElroy, his representative, 
advised he could not be here and asked that his statement go in the 
record, 

(The statement follows:) 





. 


STATEMENT OF S. E. SPICHER, PRESIDENT, SUPPLEMENTAL AIR CARRIER CONFERENCE, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is 8. E. Spicher. I am 
president of the Supplemental Air Carrier Conference, a trade organization 
Whose membership consists only of supplemental air carriers holding economic 
operating authority issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board. Our carriers operate 
under the control and authority of that Board and the Federal Aviation Agency. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present our views with respect to the national 
military airlift. We have had the opportunity to read and study much of the 
testimony presented to this committee by representatives of the Department of 
Defense and the Military Air Transport Service. Their representatives have 
clearly stated the obsolesence of the aircraft now used by MATS, and the urgent 
need for a complete modernization of its aircraft including uncompromised 
all-cargo planes, 

We concur with the opinion of the representatives as to the obsolesence of the 
present MATS aircraft and the great need for complete modernization. The 
Supplemental Air Carrier Conference however, advocated that such moderniza- 
tion be limited to the “hard core” strategic airlift equipment necessary to carry 
out MATS military mission. 

We are vitally interested in two facets of the national military airlift: namely, 
the Civil Reserve Air Fleet and the employment of commercial air transportation. 
The two facets are of equal importance, in our opinion, and are directly related 
to each other, 

The Civil Reserve Air Fleet, commonly referred to as CRAF, could conceivably 
mean the difference between success or failure of our Armed Forces when faced 
With a grave national emergency or an all-out war. CRAF must be developed to 
a point where its nucleus could take to the air, manned by well-qualified expe- 
rienced personnel, ina matter of hours, not days. 

The question may well be asked : How can this be accomplished ? 

The supplemental air carriers of the United States are in the air day and 
hight, week in and week out, month in and month out, year in and year out. 
There are over 100 aircraft in the supplemental air carrier industry. Included 
in this industry are DC-—3, DC—4, DC-—6, C—46, 1049 Connie and Boeing 377 type 
of aircraft. The aircraft are manned by highly qualified pilots and crews—not 
restricted to fixed or routine route type of operations. 
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May we, at this point, present to the committee, a typical example of the 
experience and qualifications of the average supplemental aircraft pilot in com- 
mand. 

He flew in World War II and the Korean hostilities as an Air Transport or 
Naval Air Transport Service pilot. This duty took him to all parts of the 
world and conditioned him to extremes in exercising his expert pilot capabilities. 
He is presently a commissioned Reserve officer. He has current pilot certitica- 
tion of the highest order, recognized and authorized by the FAA and the CARB. 
He is a qualified line check pilot and transition instructor. 

Continuing to develop the requirements and abilities of a supplemental pilot 
in command, we present the excerpts from the Civil Aeronautics Manual, volume 
VII. sections 42.51, 52.41-2, and 42.51-3. 


“PLIGHT OPERATION RULES 


“42,51 Pilot responsibilities. 

“(a) Pilot in command: The pilot in command of the aircraft shall be 
designated by the air carrier, 

“(b) Preflight action: Prior to commencing a flight the pilot in command 
Shall familiarize himself with the latest weather reports pertinent to the 
flight issued by the U.S. Weather Bureau or, if unavailable, by the most 
reliable source, and with the information necessary for the safe operation 
of the aircraft en route, and on the airports or other landing areas to be used, 
and determine that the flight can be completed with safety. 

“(e) Charts and flight equipment: The pilot in command shall have in 
his possession in the cockpit proper flight and navigational facility charts, 
including instrument approach procedures when instrument flight is au- 
thorized, and such other flight equipment as may be necessary to properly 
conduct the particular flight proposed. 

“(d) Emergency decisions: 

“(1) When required in the interest of safety, a pilot may make any 
immediate decision and follow any course of action which in his judgment 
appears necessary, regardless of prescribed methods of requirements. He 
shall, where practicable, keep the proper control station fully informed 
regarding the progress of the flight. 

“(2) In an emergency requiring either the dumping of fuel or a landing 
at a weight in excess of the authorized landing weight, a pilot may elect 
to follow whichever procedure he considers safer. 

“(e) Serviceability of equipment: Prior to starting any flight, the pilot 
shall determine that the aircraft, all engines and propellers, appliances, and 
required equipment, including all instruments, are in proper operating 
condition. If during the flight any such engine, propeller, appliance, or 
equipment malfunctions or becomes inoperative the pilot in command shall 
determine whether the flight can be continued with safety. Unless he 
believes that flight can be continued safely, he shall hold or cancel it until 
satisfactory repairs or replacements are made. 

“4251-1 Preflight responsibilities. In complying with section 42.51 (a) and 
(b)—particularly that portion requiring the pilot in command to familiarize 
himself with ‘the information necessary for the safe operation of the aircraft 
en route and on the airports or other landing areas to be used’—the pilot in 
command must, prior to origination of each flight, review the en route pro- 
cedures, radio navigation facilities, holding patterns, approach procedures, and 
letdown procedures for the airport of destination and the alternate airports, 
if any, for the proposed flight. 

“42.51-2 Responsibilities of the pilot in command. In addition to the re- 
sponsibilities prescribed in this section, the pilot in command is responsible for 

“(a) Safe and efficient conduct of the flight to which assigned; 

“(b) Proper performance of duties by other assigned members of the 
crew ; 

“(c) Conducting the flight in accordance with the provisions of the air 
earrier’s irregular air carrier operating certificate and the applicable Civil 
Air Regulations ; 

“(d) The exercise of good judgment in the planning of the flight; 

“(e) Proper loading of the aircraft, stowage of cargo, and adequacy of 
tiedown facilities ; 
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“(f) Determining that there are sufficient approved seats and safety 
belts for the number of persons aboard the aircraft and that safety belts 
are fastened when required ; 

“(g) Proper servicing of aircraft, including sufficient fuel, oil, and other 
items, such as deicer fluid, etc., as may be necessary for the flight. 

“4251-3 Time of reporting for duty. Each pilot should report in sufficient 
time prior to the start of the flight to permit reading of pilot’s bulletins, current 
— studying of weather forecasts and reports, and other items pertinent 
to the flight. 

“4251-4 Flight equipment. Flight equipment shall include, but not be limited 
to, a Navigation computer or calculator; current Airman’s Guide; Flight Infor- 
mation Manual: International Flight Information Manual, if foreign flight is 
contemplated; and when night flight is contemplated, two satisfactory flash- 
lights in good working order.” 

From the above excerpts it is apparent he is, to a great extent, a combination 
pilot, navigator, engineer and dispatcher. In this capacity he exercises his 
unique training proficiency where facilities might not be adequate for aircraft 
maintenance and navigation facilities might be lacking. 

He is capable, and employs his capability, in transport of cargo ranging from 
shipments of monkeys to highly technical assimilation and transport of volatile 
vaccines such as hoof and mouth disease serum to distraught cattle areas of 
the world. His range of passenger transportation finds him employing his flex- 
ible talents to assignments varying from a smoothly coordinated movement of 
classes of the U.S. War College on a national facilities inspection tour to the 
providing of 90 percent of the total required airlift for the summer reserve 
training programs for all the services. 

He participated in such emergency situations as the Berlin and Korean air- 
lifts—and was responsible, in a large part, for the successful construction of the 
Western Hemisphere DEW line in the Arctic. 

The supplemental air carrier pilot in command together with his crew mem- 
bers is a sufficient, self-contained unit fully capable of providing the nucleus to 
staff and train a functioning squadron of 1 airplane or 10 with confidence 
and self-assurance, within the framework of the civil reserve air ijleet program. 
He has the versatile ability to operate into and out of areas and airports re- 
mote and unfamiliar. In other words a supplemental air carrier pilot in com- 
mand, based upon his flexible experiences, can successfully and efficiently fly 
from any area or airport to any other area or airport, without further instruc- 
tions, except the original order to proceed from place to place. He needs only 
gas, oil, and a capable aircraft. 

Included in our opening remarks we stated there were two facets of equal 
importance to the supplemental air carrier industry. 

Having stated and diagramed what we firmly believe is our role in the CRAF 
program, we now wish to set forth the necessity of being in a position, in the 
not-too-distant future, of modernizing our aircraft to broaden our potential as 
an important air segment of the national military airlift. 

Our commercial flights being limited to 10 flights a month between any two 
points, we can only accomplish this modernization of supplemental aircraft if 
the Department of Defense, including the Military Air Transport Service, in- 
creases the use of supplemental air carriers holding economic operating author- 
ity issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board. It is important to note that supple- 
mental air carriers have not been in the past—nor are they at the present time— 
subsidized by the Government in any manner including the transportation of 
mail. 

With this statement we are submitting a diagram to indicate the parallelism 
of a U.S. Air Force transport wing and the organizational structure of the 
supplemental air carrier group- (See attached chart.) 

The trade associations of the supplemental air carrier industry match with 
considerable degree the functions of an Air Force transport wing while the 
individually owned air carrier companies of the trade associations serve very 
much the same operational functions as groups within an Air Force wing. 
Continuing the parallel, our diagram presents our aircraft pilots in command and 
crews as comparable to an Air Force squadron commander and his staff. (See 
asterisk note on attached diagram. ) 

The supplemental air carrier industry’s organized structure, proven and in 
being, can meet a transition to a national emergency situation by having aircraft 
in the air in a matter of hours—not days. 
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We are vitally interested in and strongly support the recently introduced 
Hartke bill (S. 3268) which relates to the promotion of the air transportation 
system by requiring the use of air carriers authorized as such under the 
provisions of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 for certain transporation of 
persons and cargo of the Department of Defense. 

The Hartke bill. in essence, implements the language and intent of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s analyses and decisions pertaining to the certification of 
supplemental air carriers and the necessity of maintaining their survival and 
continued healthy growth. 

In creating the certification of supplemental air carriers the Civil Aeronautics 
Board stated: 

“The supplemental air carriers represent a significant part of the Nation’s air 
transport system and there is a continuing need for their services. They 
have rendered invaluable service to the military, both in the Berlin and Korean 
airlifts, as well as in domestic charter operations. The continued existence of 
their fleet is of real value in terms of national defense and the future ability of 
the supplementals to serve the military depends upon their ability to operate 
their planes in commercial activities when not engaged in service to the 
military. The Board’s policy toward these carriers should be directed toward 
their survival and continued healthy growth, subject to the overall objectives 
of the act and a proper relationsip to the certificated air carrier system.” 

Mr. Chairman, we recall that during the last session of Congress you were 
interested in the theory that the Department of Defense should use, for air 
transportation, air carriers as defined by the Aviation Act of 1958. We hope 
your support of this measure will continue. 

In conclusion, it is our understanding the trunk lines’ normal scheduled 
utilization of their aircraft is nearly 100 percent. Conversely, the supplemental 
air carriers’ normal uttlization is less than 50 percent. 

Therefore, it becomes obvious the supplemental air carriers represent the 
only ready civil airlift available today within a matter of hours—not days. 

May we again think you and the committee members for the opportunity to 
present our views on the national military airlift. 


(The chart follows:) 
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Mr. Smarr. And, in addition, I offer for the record the statement 
of Maj. Gen. William H. Harrison, Jr., president of the National 
Guard Association, who likewise is unable to be here and requests 
that his statement go in the record. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT BY MaJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. HARRISON, JR., PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Chairman Rivers and members of the subcommittee, on behalf of the National 
Guard Association of the United States, I welcome this opportunity to appear 
before you to express the views of our association toward the very vital subject 
you are concerned with at this time—a subject which bears directly upon the 
ability of this Nation to respond swiftly and effectively in any emergency. 

Let me say first that the Army National Guard, of which I am proud to be 
a member, is very much concerned with this matter of airlift. As you know, 
we participated in a small way in Exercise Big Slam/Puerto Pine. One bat- 
talion of 350 Utah National Guardsmen were airlifted by the Military Air Trans- 
port Service from Ogden, Utah, to Puerto Rico. The battalion moved into the 
interior of the island to conduct its 15-day annual field training and then was 
returned by MATS to Utah. 

The fact that we had only 350 men in a total force of more than 20,000 is 
not important. We could have furnished 3,500 or 35,000. What is more 
important is that we and the Army Reserve participated alongside elements of 
the Active Army in a concrete expression of Secretary Brucker’s “one army” 
concept. It emphasized that Secretary Brucker and General Lemnitzer regard 
the Reserve components as equal partners with the Active Army in this Nation’s 
ground combat forces, whether for a brushfire war or a full-scale conflict. 

The point Iam making is that you cannot provide for the Active Army without 
at the same time providing also for the guard and Reserve. This is true in 
personnel, in equipment, in facilities. It is also true in airlift. 

Consider, if you will, that in World War I, two of the first three divisions to 
arrive in France were Army National Guard divisions. In World War II, the 
first U.S. division to reach England and the first to take the offensive in the 
Pacific were National Guard divisions. In the Korean war, of eight National 
Guard divisions ordered to active duty, two fought in Korea and two went to 
Jurope to bolster NATO forces. 

Now, it is true that the nature of warfare is rapidly changing. Nuclear 
weapons borne by ballistic missiles and long-range bombers make this country 
more vulnerable to large-scale destruction than at any previous time in our 
history. But modern military technology also makes it more likely than ever 
that our ground combat forces would be needed overseas, and quickly. Enemy 
invasion troops could reach the United States in force only after Europe and 
southeast Asia had been overrun and our Navy destroyed. 

In short, then, if we should become involved in war, big or small, our Army 
National Guardsmen, serving as an element of the Active Army, will meet the 
enemy overseas. And we must count on airlift to get them there. 

The National Guard Association is well aware, too, that the Air Force itself 
requires substantial airlift in any emergency to deploy its strategic and tactical 
units within the continental United States and between the United States and 
overseas. I will not go into these requirements, since they have been covered 
by other witnesses before this subcommittee. 

From reports of witnesses who have appeared before you, from preliminary 
evaluation of Exercise Big Slam/Puerto Pine, and from our own research into 
the problem, it is obvious to us that the Nation’s existing military airlift capa- 
bility, largely concentrated in MATS, is inadequate to meet the demands that 
would be imposed upon it in time of need. 

We have also reviewed the device by which this airlift deficit is supposed to 
be overcome. I refer to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. We understand that 
responsibility for CRAF is shared by a number of Government agencies, including 
the Departments of Defense, Commerce, State, and Treasury, and by the Federal 
Aeronautics Administration, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization. Even overlooking this multiheaded supervision 
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and control, the National Guard Asociation is convinced that the CRAF plan 
is unrealistic and that it would be foolhardy, and perhaps fatal, to depend on 
it in time of our greatest emergency. 

On paper, the CRAF capability is imposing. The record of our American 
commercial airlines is outstanding. They have developed an extremely high 
degree of operational efficiency. Their flying safety record is superb. Except 
for the private automobile, airlines now carry more passengers than any other 
form of transportation. They are indispensable in our national and interna- 
tional economy. 

I understand that 22 major air carriers have agreed to provide a total of 
282 trausport aircraft, divided equally between cargo and passenger configura- 
tions, for wartime military airlift. Since many of these aircraft are modern, 
high-performance types, they would, on paper, almost double MATS present 
airlift capability. 

But we think it highly unlikely that the Armed Forces will ever benefit in any 
appreciable measure from this supposed capability, for these reasons: 

1, The CRAF agreement stipulates that aircraft would be made available only 
upon a declaration of war. We could not put CRAF to use during such emer- 
gencies as Lebanon and Formosa in 1958. We couldn’t even have used it in 
Korea, since that was not formally designated a war. 

2. Of the 22 airlines designated to participate in the CRAF program, only half 
have actually signed agreements to make aircraft available. Even the signed 
eontracts carry an escape clause which permits airlines to withdraw aircraft 
from the commitment whenever their business might suffer. 

3. No mention is made in any CRAF agreement, written or verbal, that air- 
line personnel will be made available to fly and maintain the aircraft. The Air 
Force could be faced with the necessity at an extremely critical period to negoti- 
ate with each air and ground crewmember. While we do not question the 
patriotism of these individuals, there are numerous problems connected with 
sending civilian crews into areas of potential danger. As civilians they are not 
subject to military control and discipline. If they should be captured by the 
enemy they would not be covered by the Geneva convention which applies only 
to military prisoners of war. 

4. Even in peacetime our airlines are operating at close to maximum capacity. 
In time of war, if we were attacked, surface travel would certainly be dis- 
rupted. If we were not attacked, demand for commercial air passenger and 
cargo service would expand considerably in a wartime economy. In either 
case, our requirement for civil airlift would almost certainly exceed the ¢a- 
pacity of commercial airlines. 

5. Because CRAF aircraft are in regular commercial use, the Armed Forces 
have no opportunity to work with the CRAF fleet in maneuvers or exercises. 
Military airlift, on which an entire combat operation depends, cannot be in- 
serted on short notice like a piece of cheese in a sandwich. Military airlift 
is an integral element of combat operations, requiring the same degree of pre- 
cision and reliability that characterizes our air and ground combat units. It 
is a product of training and frequent joint exercises to test and refine every 
aspect of the operation. 

Because the slipshod arrangements for CRAF are in such contrast to the 
efficiency with which our commercial airlines normally operate, I can only con- 
clude that the airlines themselves, are at best reluctant partners in providing 
wartime military airlift via the CRAF. 

Any one of these shortcomings—and there are others—would be enough to cast 
serious doubt on the availability of commercial aircraft for military airiift in 
wartime. With so many doubtful factors, we believe it is dangerous and com- 
pletely unrealistic to count on much help from that source. 

It is our recommendation that the Civil Reserve Air Fleet be removed from 
consideration in the military airlift program. 

Instead, we suggest CRAF be assigned to the Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization where it is urgently needed and better suited to handle the many 
domestic airlift requirements that would be generated in a war, whether or not 
the United States is itself a target area. 

To replace the highly questionable CRAF capability, we offer two recom- 
mendations : 

First, we strongly endorse the Military Air Transport Service modernization 
program, to provide MATS with substantially more high-speed jet aircraft ca- 
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pable of carrying troops or cargo long distances without intermediate refueling. 

As a corollary, MATS should be required to exercise its capability by main- 
taining an adequate utilization rate of its aircraft cn payload missions. Not 
only is it impossible to acquire proper training and proficiency in flying empty 
eargo aircraft, but it is a waste of Government money and resources to pay 
commercial airlines to carry military personnel and cargo on routes MATS should 
and must fly to maintain operational proficiency. 

Second, to provide MATS with an expansion factor in wartime or in any 
emergency short of war, we recommend a substantial increase in the Air Na- 
tional Guard’s long-range transport capability. 

The Air National Guard offers a direct contrast to the problems we have cited 
on using CRAF. The Air National Guard is a trained military force immediately 
available in an emergency. Guard aircrews and ground support personne! 
would be ready, with their aircraft, in hours, not in days. Ordered to active 
duty, they would be a military force responsive to military control and disci- 
pline. Meanwhile, they will have been trained in frequent exercises with the 
Army and the Air Force for the missions they would be expected to perform. 
They will comprise an integral element of our combat forces. 

Moreover, the aircraft necessary to give the Air National Guard a bigger role 
in military airlift are becoming available from the active Air Force. As has 
been previously testified before this subcommittee, KC—97’s from the Strategic 
Air Command are becoming surplus as SAC converts to the KC-135. These 
planes are already paid for. They require only minor modification to make 
them suitable immediately for any of the three military airlift tasks—carrying 
troops, cargo, or casualties. 

We understand information has already been furnished this subcommittee that 
surplus KC—97’s can be converted to serve these purposes at a cost of only $20,000 
per aircraft. In our estimation this is very cheap for the capability it will pro- 
vide. It can be done for considerably less than the Air Force spends on CRAF 
each year. 

I want to make it clear, however, that both MATS modernization and ex- 
pansion of the Air National Guard's airlift mission are essential if we are to 
have even the minimum airlift to meet military requirements. 

We propose no expansion in the Air National Guard’s present wing structure 
or personnel strength. The Air Guard wings we suggest be given airlift missions 
are those which may soon be spared from their present missions in air defense, as 
they are supplanted by missiles and extremely high performance interceptor 
aircraft of the active Air Force. 

As you know, we now have two wings with a total of six squadrons in the 
long-range airlift program. We believe that over the next few years the Air 
National Guard can furnish many more squadrons for this assignment, as re- 
quirements for other missions diminish. 

I repeat: MATS modernization is essential. Once that is achieved, the Air 
National Guard airlift force would represent an effective complement to MATS’ 
own capability. 

Speaking for the adjutants general of our 50 States, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia, I can assure you that, should the Air Force assign more 
four-engine transport aircraft to the Air National Guard, we would have no 
problem in where to put them. Since the day the Air National Guard acquired 
its first long-range transport in January, almost every State has volunteered 
to take on an airlift mission. 

The Air National Guard is used to change, and always ready to accept 
whatever missions may be assigned. We have not the slightest reservation 
about the Air National Guard's ability to handle long-range airlift. 

Thank you for giving me the time to discuss this subject with you. I offer 
the full cooperation and support of the National Guard Association in your 
deliberations. 


Mr. Rivers. Now, what do we have for Monday 4 

Mr. Smart. On Monday, Congressman John Baldwin has requested 
un opportunity to testify. 

In addition, ROA has requested an opportunity for brief testimony. 
And we also have Pan American World Airways. Those are the last 
of the scheduled witnesses. 
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Mr. Rivers. I will have to leave here promptly at 11:30 on Monday. 
So we will start off, if you don’t mind, with Pan American. 

Mr. Smarr. Pan American. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o'clock on Monday. 

(Whereupon, at 12:47 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Monday, April 11, 1960.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL Minirary AIRCRAFT, 
Washington, D.C... Monday, April 11, 1960. 

The subcommittee met. at 10:08 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Baldwin, will you come up ? 

Mr. Batpwiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Have a seat. 

We have to take our colleagues first, because we understand how 
busy our colleagues are. So you gentlemen—Mr. Trippe, if you don’t 
mind, we will take Mr. Baldwin first. 

Do we have any other Congressmen scheduled / 

Mr. Smart. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Baldwin, we are very glad to have you. 1 know 
you are busy and want to get back to your office. Because if you are 
even half as busy as I am, I shouldn't have even left it. 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Chairman, | appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear this morning. 

Mr. Becker. It is a complete bipartisan welcome this morning. 

Mr. Batpwin. Thank you. 

Mr. Chariman, the reason that I have asked to appear before the 
subcommittee this morning is that I am greatly concerned about the 
impact that has occurred on MATS during the past 2 years by the 
sections that were put in the House defense appropriations bill that 
restricted the Military Air Transport Service to spend a certain 
amount purely for commercial airlines. 

Now, this was an action that was taken in the appropriations bill, 
but I think it has a direct impact upon the use of airlift by the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service, which is actually within the jurisdiction 
of this committee, and for that reason I have asked for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee. 

May I say that the headquarters of WESTAF, at Travis Air Force 
Base, is in my congressional district. I make it a point of visiting 
that base several times each year and familiarizing myself with all the 
operations of that base. And I think I can speak on the impact of 
this section with some degree of knowledge. 

In 1959, in the Defense Appropriation Act for the first time, sec- 
tion 634 was put in the act. And that section read : 

Of the funds made available by this act for the services of the Military Air 


Transport Service, $80 million shall be available only for procurement of com- 
mercial transportation service. 
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Now, in the 1960 act, that same provision was put in, except the 
amount reserved purely for commercial airlines was increased to 
$85 million. 

Now, this has had an impact, in my opinion, upon the whole use 
of commercial airlift by the Defense Department and the Military 
Air Transport Service in this way: It has changed the order of 
priority. Normally, MATS would fly training missions and it would 
use its byproduct, which is the airlift of those training missions, first. 
In other words, it would load those training missions with cargo and 
passengers, as the case may be, because those training missions would 
fly anyway. Then after it uses that byproduct, it would go beyond, as 
necessary, and employ the usage of commercial airlines as necessary 
to supplement the use of those training missions. 

But the effect of this provision has “been to change that priority 
and has put a first priority on the employment of ‘commercial air- 
lines at the risk of flying some training missions inadequately loaded. 

Now, I will give you the statistics, which 1 think bring out this 
point quite cle: wy. 

Here are the statistics of the flights out of WESTAF in the 6 
months’ period from July 1, 1959, to December 31, 1959: 

On cargo, the MATS flights were flying on the aver: ige of 69.1 
percent loaded. The commercial flights were flying, during the same 
period of time, 94.7 percent loaded. 

The passenger flights on MATS were flying $8.1 percent loaded. 
The commercial flights were flying 93.7 percent loaded. 

Now, particularly on the cargo flights, where you have the 
MATS 

Mr. Rivers. That is out of Travis? 

Mr. Batpwin. That is correct. 

Well, these are all the operations of WESTAF. They are not 
necessarily all of Travis. Some of them are operations under the 
jurisdiction of Travis over in the Far East. They might be between 
Hawaii and Formosa or some place like that. But they are all opera- 
tions under the control of WESTAF. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Bavpwiry. But the fact that the MATS planes were only 69.1 
percent loaded on cargo, as compared to the commercial planes, being 
94.7 percent loaded on cargo, means this: As a result of this provi- 
sion being put in the last two appropriation bills, it has foreed MATS 
to load the commercial planes because she has had to make the con- 
tracts whether she needed them or not. She has $85 million she can 
only use for that purpose. Therefore, at times she is flymg MATS 
training planes that are inadequately loaded, that could have been 
Joaded with cargo. 

Now, as I see it, that means that at times MATS would have not 
had to use the commercial plane; could have put the cargo on a 
training plane that was flying anyway, but wasn't able to “do that 
because it had to make commitments up to $85 million just for com- 
mercial planes. 

Now, this means that it has changed the order of priorities. Instead 
of first using its by-product, that is, the airlift on the MATS planes 
that are flying the training missions anyway, she has had to first 
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place a priority on filling up these commercial planes, whether she 
really needed them or not. And in some places flying training planes 
inadequately loaded. That means in my opinion unnecessary expendi- 
tures because at times she has been flying commercial planes that they 
wouldn't have had to fly if she could have filled up the MATS cargo- 
carrying planes first. 

Secondly, the effect of this limitation has been to actually restrict 
the total money available for the operations of airlift by MATS, in 
this way: 

In the 1959 bill, where $80 million was tabbed for the use of com- 
mercial airlines, MATS only found that it could use $70.4 million for 
commercial airlines. But instead of having the flexibility to use the 
difference of the $9.6 million for its normal training operations, it was 
frozen out of using that $9.6 million, the difference between the $80 
million tabbed for commercial airlines and the amount it could actu- 
ally use, 870.4 million, and that was in effect taken away from MATS 
and just reverted to the Treasury. 

This year, fiscal 1960, the same thing has occurred. We have had 
a provision in the bill that $85 million could only be used for com- 
mercial airlines. MATS has estimated it could only use $77.3 million. 
That means a difference of $7.7 million is frozen out. MATS cannot 
use it for its training flights. It is lost to MATS. It is going to revert 
tothe Treasury. 

Now, everybody has recognized in the last several months, par- 
ticularly this « ‘ommittee—and I want to congratulate you, Mr. Chair- 
man, and the members of your committee, “for taking leadership in 
this field. MATS has reached a critical point at the present time. 
And the etfect of this kind of limitation has been to further restrict 
its operations, in my opinion. And although this limitation has come 
in the appropriation bill, the effect of it has been directly to limit 
the freedom of operations of MATS, the freedom of use of its airlift, 
and I think it is something that is fully within the jurisdiction of this 
comunittee and should be looked into by this committee with a view 
to determining if some legislative action should be taken that might 
correct this situation. 

I might say I have also appeared before both the Mouse and Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committees on this issue, because I think this is 
very serious, and I think it is restricting the operations of MATS, 
and it is crippling its operations in a way that should not occur. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, in addition to that, it is a double expenditure of 
money. 

(Mr. Baldwin nods.) 

Mr. Rivers. Now, that is an area that we have to look into, as to how 
much we are going to allocate to commercial and how much we are 
going to restrict for MATS. 

We are going to have to resolve the byproduct part of this airlift. 
I think the Appropriations Committee has already resolved that part, 
or that money. If you don’t have the money, you can’t fly. 

But they have held up and they have h: id no new inventories and 
they have made the money for the airlift, so-called airlift, available, 
and it has cut down the acquisition of new inventories. 

What they have tried to do or what—I don’t know. I mean, I 
guess it was to assist the commercial industry. But from the testi- 
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mony received by this committee, the competitive bidding which has 
resulted from that action by the Congress—and it is the Congress, 
because it is in the appropriation bill—it has depressed the industry 
because everybody is complaining that competitive bididng has so 
demoralized ‘the industry that people are taking on daindiretin that 
they can’t perform because they bid too low. 

Isn't that right, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So that has had a double edge to it. It stopped MATS 
and demoralized the industry. And those who sought to help the 
industry have just done completely the opposite. And we will get 
testimony on that this morning, from the big lines. The big lines 
haven't participated at all in that. And a lot of the people who 
bid, from the testimony we have received here, have been marginal— 
it has been marginal money. Most of them claim they have lost 
money on it. 

Isn't that right, Mr. Becker / 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr, Rivers. I think that has been the testimony, dont you, Mr, 
Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. Correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this observation 
to my colleague. 

As you know, we have been sitting for many weeks on this problem. 
We all recognize that we need a military airlift. We all recognize 
so far that it is not sufficient as of today, the military airlift. Yet 
there are many questions, I would like to say to my colleague, who is 
well informed on this: as well as other matters that have come before 
this committee, that we need a civilian airlift. We need this vitally. 
We needed it in World War II and we needed it in Formosa. 

Mr. Rivers. Particularly cargo. 

Mr. Becker. Cargo as well as passenger. We need both of these 
things. They are just as vital in the military. We need great things 
in the military. 

Therefore, we have to make a recognition here that there are two 
sides to this coin—the civilian side, which has put great sums of money 
into this; we must also recognize that which we need for not only the 
hard core but for the initial stages of any airlift is needed. 

Now, how we are going to resolve this is the question. 

One other thing: We have had testimony before this committee 
as to whether or not all of the training that you mentioned for MATS 
is essential. 

Now, General Quesada—and I have great respect for him—testified 
that this type of mission that you are talking about, just across the 
Pacific, delivering some cargo on an ordinary route, is not essential to 
training and it doesn’t make for training, just getting in a cockpit 
and flying a plane from point to point; that can be done at any time. 
There are other types of training that is essential in this thing. So we 
have a vast field in here, that when we get down to the end of the tes- 
timony—and I hope pretty soon, of all testimony—and start writing a 
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have to do some resolving, in recognizing, and I am sure you do, that 
there is a free enterprise effort that is vitally needed for the security of 
our Nation. We cannot sit idly by. In other words, we must provide 
for the initial airlift that we so vitally need and particularly in the 
modernized version. 

Mr. Batowin. Let me say, Mr, Becker, I recognize the point that 
you mentioned, and I certainly agree with you that there is a need 
for the utilization of commercial airlift as well as MATS planes. 

However, I do not think the proper approach to this problem is 
the arbitrary freezing of a certain fixed sum of money in our defense 
appropriation bill each year, stating that that will be used for com- 
mercial planes or nothing. I think this is the meat-ax kind of ap- 
proach, and I don’t think it is achieving a proper objective whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. Brecker. By the same token, the Appropriations Committee 
has also cut funds out for MATS in military urlift planes 

Mr. Batpwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. Heretofore. So they have done a double job on us. 

Mr, Batpwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. But that isn’t the fault of this committee or a lack of 
recognition by us, We are going to hit at that very well, I think. 

Mr. Rivers. It has a serious effect. I mean what the committee, the 
Appropriations Committee set out to do wasn’t done, 

Mr. Batpwin. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. It didn’t work. 

Now, we have got to resolve this thing so we can develop industry 
and help the industry. It is going to be a job. 

Mr. Smart, do you have any questons ? 

Mr. Smarr. No questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, Mr. Baldwin. 

Did you want—— 

Mr. Smart. Do you have a statement for the record ¢ 

Mr. Batpwin. No. My statement was the oral statement I made, 
Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Rivers. I certainly thank you for your trouble in coming up 
here. It is an awful lot of trouble in coming up here, and we thank 
you. 

Mr. Batpwiy. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Our next witness this morning is Mr. Juan Trippe, the 
president of the great Pan American Airways system. 

Mr. Trippe, we will be very glad to have you this morning. 

You may sit down, sir. 

You have already given us a copy of your statement. 

I might say that when you were originally scheduled to testify, Mr. 
Doulens got in touch with me and asked me if he could delay it. And 
that is the reason, and I want the record to show—and I reported to 
Mr. Smart—I have approved your delay until this time, when you 
could get here. And for the record—you have a copy of his statement, 
Sam ¢ 

Pan American World Airways, Inc. I want to get the right name. 

Mr. Trippe, we have known of your great history for a long time. 

Mr. Triprr. Mr. Chairman, one of my associates, another officer of 














the company, is down here this morning with me. Would it be in 
order for him to sit alongside of me.so if I need some—— 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Trippe, you can bring anybody you please. You 
may have some assistants come up and sit at the table. 

Mr. Trrere. I may have to refer to certain papers I have brought 
down. He would be able to pass them to me if I need them. 

Mr. Rivers. You may testify any way you want. You may read 
your statement, and when you have completed, we will ask you a few 
questions. 

As I started to say, we have known the fine contribution your com- 
pany has made during World War IT and during the Berlin airlift 
and the paths your company has blazed over the world, with the 
American flag always getting the glory for it, and the first thing that 
would be on top of your great planes was the American flag. 

I remember the history of the great C lippers. But this committee, 
Mr. Trippe. has a directive to fulfill; that is, to go into all phases of 
the airlift problem. 

You have heard the distinguished gentleman from California talk- 
ing about what is happening to this money which has been made avail- 
able in an effort to procure commereal airlift. It hasn’t done any 
good for the industry, so the testimony is as it has come before our 
committee. This is the reason we particularly wanted some of the 
giants of the industry to come and give us your point of view and 
whatever suggestions you have. We value these suggestions, and we 
are sympathetic to them. Otherwise, we wouldn’t take your time 
and our time. 

We are very glad to have you and we want you to feel free to give 
us the benefit of your views and your point of view and whatever you 
feel that we should know, toward accomplishing the problem con- 
fronting us or contributing to the capacity of our military to meet 
the urgent requirements, both in peace and war. 

But we are very glad to have you, sir. 

Did you want to say something 

Mr. Becker. I just wanted to say a word of welcome to a fellow 
New Yorker and also a fellow Long Islander. I happen to repre- 
sent the district next to him on the south shore, and I try to protect 
the sands out on Long Island, so he doesn’t get washed away. 

Very happy to have you here, and I am sure you will give us some 
light on this subject, with all your vast knowledge and experience in 
this field. 

Mr. Trreve. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you, Mr. 
Becker. 

We appreciate, all in the company, your friendly words of welcome. 

Mr. Rivers. Proceed. 

Mr. Gavin. To make it complete, I heartily concur in what my two 
distinguished colleagues have said. 

Mr. Trees. Thank you, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Rivers. All we have to do is give you the Treasury. [Laugh- 
ter.] Because everybody here seems to be for you. 

Mr. Becker. The atmosphere might change at the end, at the end 
of your statement. 

Mr. Trrerr. Yes. It may—but I hope that won’t be the case when 
I finish, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Off the record. 
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(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Triprr. Thank you again, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Juan T. 
Trippe. I have served as president of Pan American World Air- 
ways, Inc., for 33 years, since its founding in 1927. Our company 
operates only in the oversea and international field, serving countries 
of the free world outside the Iron Curtain on all six continents. Half 
of our new jet passenger fleet is already in operation. Jet passenger 
service is maintained to Europe, to the Middle East and Asia, to the 
Caribbean and South America, to Alaska and the Orient, to Austra- 
lasia, and around the world. Air cargo service is also maintained to 
all these points. For 2 years we have ‘been the only scheduled airline 
in the world to carry annually 100 million ton-miles of air cargo. 

I welcome this opportunity to appear before the Armed Services 
Committee. Iam here to present to the committee certain background 
information which I hope may be of assistance to it in formulating 
and supporting Government polici ies that would assist the oversea air- 
lines in acquiring and placing into service a fleet of modern cargo jets. 

Such a fleet, we are confident, would assure for the U nited | States 
several years hence a fair and appropriate share of the world’s air 
cargo traflic. Such a fleet under the U.S. flag would also provide 
an effective reserve for the military. It would complement MATS in 
its assigned wartime mission of providing the hard core airlift, utiliz- 
ing modern cargo aircraft tailored to such requirements. Further- 
more, such a fleet of civil cargo jets, operated by the airlines in over- 
sea commerce, would provide, in my opinion, this military reserve “in 
being” at lowest cost to the taxpayer. 

I speak, of course, on behalf of an American-flag oversea airline, 
which, as a regulated public utility, has a mandate under the Civil 
Aeronautics Act to further the commerce of the United States, the 
postal service, and the national defense. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I hope you and the members of 
your committee will appreciate that I am not a legal expert; I am not 
a inilitary expert, and [ have no sang yo il knowledge in terms of 
military science or military logistics. I speak as an airline official 
engaged in the oversea air transport business. 

Coming before your committee, I feel that you as members of the 
Armed Services Committee, as do the officials of the Defense Depart- 
ment, know much more about military logistics than do we of the air- 
lines. I didn’t want to come in here and appear to speak as an expert 
in that field. 

First, a word about Pan American. Our company’s capital, con- 
tributed by some 40,000 stockholders, no one of which owns more than 
1 percent, is dedicated to the public service as is the case with all regu- 
lated public utilities. We are required to maintain service for the 
benefit of the public over our certificated routes at all times—during 
periods of lean as well as peak traffic. We cannot suspend or abandon 
service to the areas we serve, except with Government consent. Asa 
regulated public utility, earnings for our stockholders are limited. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt my statement again for a minute, 
we have several charts here to which I would like to refer as I proceed. 
I believe they illustrate, better than I am able to in words, the points 
I am seeking to present to you. 

May I refer to them as I go through my statement, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. As you want, Mr. Trippe. 
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Mr. Triere. The first chart, Mr. Chairman, sets forth Pan Ameri- 
can’s return to stockholders on invested capital over the years. 

The heavy line shows the amount of the capital invested in the 
business. 

The chart illustrates that as of the end of 1959, funds in the busi- 
ness amounted to some $300 million—just under $350 million. 

The return to our stockholders over the years, as a regulated public 
utility, you will note, averages a little over 5 percent. 

This return—the chart covers the years 1951 through 1959 





; is after 
taxes but before interest expense. We borrow, as the committee well 
knowns, large sums of money from insurance companies and the com- 
mercial banks. The chart is in line with the way the CAB requires us 
to keep our books. We have shown the chart in that form. 

If we showed net return to stockholders after interest charges, of 
course, the figure would be lower. 

Over the years, as I will point out later, we have received some $220 
million from the Government in subsidies. We have not, however, 
requested or received subsidies—when I say “subsidies,” I mean pay- 
ments from the Federal Government, over and above the cost of 
moving the mail, as computed by the Civil Aeronautics Board, for 
the past several years. Later in my statement I will attempt to show 
the committee why it has been possible to achieve this subsidy-free 
status. 

Unlike Pan American and the other scheduled oversea airlines the 
supplemental, or nonscheduled airlines, are not regulated public utili- 
ties. They are free to operate or not as they choose. They can 
suspend service, sell their assets, even go out of business, any time 
they wish. Like any other free enterprise, their operations are not 
regulated. They have no continued responsibilities to Government or 
the public and, conversely, they are not qualified as airlines to receive 
Federal subsidy. 

The Congress decided, in 1938, that the air transport industry, like 
the railroad industry, the light and power industry, and the telephone 
industry, could not properly serve the public as free enterprise. That 
year, the Civil Aeronautics Act transferred the air transport industry 
to the status of a regulated industry. Bidding for mail contracts or 
routes was a thing of the past. The act authorized the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, as the regulatory agency, to permit public bidding for 
air transport service only under special exemption orders of the 
Board—these exemption orders to issue only in emergency or other 
special circumstances. 

We hope the Department of Defense and the CAB will review the 
circumstances under which bidding for transport lift was thus per- 
mitted, to oversea areas which the civil airlines are required to serve 
under certificates issued by the Board and the President. The special 
annual exemption which was allowed the Department of Defense to 
secure airlift by public bidding was first issued, I understand, some 12 
years after the act was enacted, and only because of the Korean emer- 
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gency. It has been extended by exemption order of the Board each 
year even though the Korean emergency was over. 

The certificated airlines supported these emergency exemptions dur- 
ing the Korean conflict. The Korean emergency developed so soon 
after V—J Day they had not had time to reequip their own fleet of air- 
craft. They then had welcomed assistance from the noncertificated 
airlines. 

The emergency which existed during the Korean war, however, no 
longer exists. Our oversea-flag airlines now have ample transport 
capacity and personnel, to carry Government traffic to their desig- 
nated areas without dividing available trafic they are certified to 
carry with nonregulated carriers, through public bidding. In fact, 
as the result of the technological impact of the eflicient passenger 
jet, thousands of their skilled personnel will be displaced, if Gov- 
ernment traffic to their designated areas is thus siphoned away. 

Mr. Chairman, our own company alone expects to have to release 
some 300 pilots during the next 6 months, if trailic—other than normal 
civil tratliie—doesn’t become available to the scheduled airlines; that 
is—Government traffic destined to areas we are required to serve. 

This is true, of course, with TW A, Northwest, and Seaboard, as 
well as domestic carriers making transition to the eflicient passenger 
jet from piston-engine equipment. 

Other departments and agencies of the Government move their per- 
sonnel, dependents, and cargo in large quantities at public tariffs 
which have been approved by the CAB as in the public interest. No 
requests to move such traffic by exemption order, to permit the de- 
partments concerned to resort to public bidding procedure, has been 
made to the CAB. 

We hope this important issue will be reviewed by the Department 
of Defense and the CAB and that a proper and correct decision is ar- 
rived at; namely, that the emergency of Korea no longer exisis and 
consequently no legal basis for the continuance of public bidding for 
airlift, to areas served by the certificated airlines, exists. Any pub- 
lic bidding for civil airlift should, we believe, be concentrated to areas 
not served by the certificated airlines. Such a supplemental airlift, 
by public bidding and exemption order, to areas served by the cer- 
tificated oversea airlines should be resorted to only during an emer- 
gency, when they may be temporarily unable to provide the service 
required of them under their certificates. 

The U.S.-flag oversea airlines, for many years, have been subject 
to keen competition on the part of foreign-flag state monopolies— 
usually government-owned and subsidized. On the Atlantic, the 
three U.S.-flag lines—TW A, Seaboard, and Pan Am—are competing 
with 12 such foreign-flag monopolies, all of which have labor costs 
less than half of the American carriers. Everywhere else abroad 
also, stiff foreign-flag competition of this type exists. 

Mr. Chairman, I have two charts here which I would like to submit. 
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One illustrates wages paid by the U.S. international carriers com- 
pared to wages paid by their foreign-flag competitors. U0 

You will note, Mr. Chairman, that wages paid by the U.S. inter- 
national air carriers are more than double those paid by their major 
foreign-flag competitors. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, in comment, that the foreign-flag wage 
level illustrated is the wage level nearest approaching the American 
labor scale. Many of our competitors pay wages only a third of 
ours. This is the type of competition American-flag international 
carriers have to meet. all over the world. Of course, it has been tough 
and will continue to be tough. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. 'Trippe—Mr. Chairman, may I make one inquiry 
here ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Do you have similar but smaller charts of this nature 
that could be made a part of the record, so that your testimony would 
be more meaningful when the transcript is printed / 

Mr. Trivre. Yes. 

Mr. Smart, if it is agreeable to the committee and yourself, we 
could go, after the meeting, and have smaller charts made of these, 
that you feel would be appropriate and proper to have inserted in the 
record, 

Mr. Smarr. I would make the suggestion, Mr. Trippe, that when 
you get the transcript of today’s record, which will be available to- 
morrow, that during your editing of that transcript you insert at the 
appropriate place charts reduced to appropriate size, so that this will 
be meaningful. 

Mr. Triere. We will be glad to, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Triere. Our certificated U.S. oversea airlines, over the years, 
have, as a result of this stiff foreign-flag competition received Fed- 
eral subsidies in large amounts as provided in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act. Our own company alone, in past years, has received subsidy 
in the amount of $220 million. However, we have not requested nor 
received subsidy during the past 2 years, as a result of volume busi- 
ness and cost reduction made possible with modern, high-speed, long- 
range equipment, which we were first to order and place in service. 
Fees received from the Department of Defense on military contracts, 
such as the operation of the Cape Canaveral Missile Range and other 
nonairline revenues, have also helped us achieve this status. 

Soon, however, the U.S. oversea flag lines will face even greater 
competition. In a few months, Air Union will begin operations as 
a combine of Air France, Lufthansa, Alitalia, Sabena, and probably 
KLM. The British Empire carriers, BOAC, Qantas, Trans-Canada, 
Air India International, are also coordinating their schedules and 
sales and pool revenues. This, in effect, makes them all partners 
on common routes. Aeroflot, the Soviet transport monopoly, with 
more jets already in service than any other airline, including the huge 
TU-114’s, is rapidly extending its routes abroad; 15 foreign capitals 
are already served by them. Pan American will be confronted with 
Aeroflot competition on the 5,000-mile route linking Moscow and New 
York, inasmuch as we are certificated to operate the route at such 
time as intergovernment formalities are completed. 
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The President of TWA has already testified before your committee 
that unless our oversea flag lines receive real assistance from all 
branches of our Government, the alternative is subsidy. We share 
that view. 

Your committee is concerned at today’s lack of modern cargo jets 
in view of the fact that over a billion dollars of modern passenger 
jets were ordered by the oversea airlines 4 years ago. You ask why 
there were no cargo jets then ordered. 

Our company, at that time, placed an order for some 50 passenger 
jets. Other U.S. oversea airlines placed similar orders. Our fleet 
is already half delivered. When the last one is received, 10 months 
hence, our jet passenger fleet will represent an investment of some 
$400 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a chart here which illustrates the transition 
to full jet passenger service, accomplished by our company in the last 
15 months, and anticipated during the next 10 months. 

This heavy line, Mr. Chairman, indicates that almost 90 percent 
of our passenger revenues will come from jet aircraft operation by 
the end of this year. 

I speak of this point in order to demonstrate that where it has been 
possible to modernize our services, we have gone the whole way. There 
will be very little Pan Am passenger service not operated by pure 
jet equipment at the end of the year. 

The first order for passenger jets involved three calculated business 
risks. First, that the aircraft would meet specifications, could be 
licensed, and would have passenger appeal. Second, that international 
passenger tariffs, with the approval of the many governments con- 
cerned, could be brought down—the “economy class” fare authorized 
so that traffic could potentially double in volume. Third, that the 
public could be “sold” to go abroad in such numbers that reasonable 
load factors for the large passenger jets be assured. 

Mr. Chairman, may I speak off the record ? 

Mr. Rivers. Off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Tripper. Mr. Chairman, to have then ordered cargo jets would 
have compounded the business risks. First, the initial jet engines 
then available, were limited in thrust and fuel economy. Cargo jets 
must, of necessity, carry far heavier payloads. They need more power 
plus fuel economy for efficient, low-cost overocean service. Second, 
selling business concerns on the merits of using fast cargo jets would 
have been harder—would have taken longer than selling passengers 
on the merits of jet travel. International cargo tariffs also are more 
difficult to reduce, with the required consent of the many governments 
concerned, than would be the case for passenger tariffs. 

The situation has improved today. Fifty percent more powerful 
jet engines with a 10-percent fuel economy are available. Interna- 
tional cargo tariffs are already starting down. Still more important, 
Mr. Chairman, from the point of view of our company, is the fact 
that organized labor is fully cooperating, in our efforts to make our 





service more valuable to the Government. 

Until just a few months ago, Pan American, like all other private 
companies in the transportation field, were at all times confronted 
with the risk that any controversy with organized labor might de- 
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velop into a work stoppage. We were therefore not in a position to 
offer the military authorities a reserve lift, whether for passengers or 
cargo, they could really count on. Organized labor, een ap- 
proached the problem in a statesmanlike way and agreed with us that 
it would be in the interest of their international unions as well as their 
country, to contract to carry Government traflic, both passengers and 
cargo, even if a work stoppage were to dev elop that tied up all civil 
operations of the company. 

Mr. Chairman, we in Pan American believe this is a unique and far- 
reaching agreement. 

Just the other night, at a formal dinner here in Washington, I had 
the pleasure of talking with President Meany of the AF L-CIO. He 
asked whether any other carriers were approaching this problem in 
the way we had. I told him a number of them were looking into it 
and all, I believed, would soon seek to amend their labor contracts 
inthe manner that we did. 

Mr. Meany said we could count on his personal support. He went 
on to say that any of my associates in the air transport industry could 
approach him personally, and he would seek to help, if they were at- 
tempting to amend their labor agreements in the manner that our 
company has done. 

Today, Mr. Chairman, these new labor agreements have permitted 
us to offer our equipment and personnel to the military not only in 
wartime, but in periods of “brush fires,” with the assurance that the 
military can count on us at all times whether or not there is a work 
stoppage. Our company and, I believe other companies in our indus- 
try, soon will be in a position to assure our Government they stand 
ready and on tap at all times, Any future controversy with labor 
could in no way prevent the companies from carrying out commit- 
ments made with the military in the interests of nation: al defense. 

Today, also, Mr. Chairman, manufacturers are able and willing to 
produce efficient cargo jets with overocean range, having well over 
twice the speed and capacity of the most efficient piston engine all- 
cargo ship. 

I “have, Mr. Chairman, a chart that illustrates the payload and range 
of several turbojet cargo transports available for purchase by the in- 
dustry today. 

Mr. Chairman, the charts were prepared by our engineering depart- 
ment. They illustrate a number of different cargo aircraft, developed 
by manufacturers in this country and abroad. 

I won't mention the companies by name because obviously this in- 
formation should be kept confidential. I want to point out, however, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that the aircraft indus- 
try is in a position today to accept orders and to produce equipment 
promptly that would provide the oversea airlines, efficient cargo air- 
craft—aireraft that, in our opinion, could bring down cargo tariffs to 
the public by more than half. 

Such jet cargo equipment could do more relatively to bring down 
the cost of transportation than have the passenger jets been able to 
do in comparison with predecessor piston engine equipment. 








TYPICAL CARGO AIRPLANES 
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Mr. Chairman, we have another chart which refers to these same 
aircraft. The chart demonstrates the cargo density potential of the 
various aircraft. 

Long range is very important for an overocean airline—payload at 
range. You will note four of the seven uircraft are bunched very 
closley together in terms of relative efficiency. The three others are 
not. 

On this chart and on the predecessor chart the two lines that appear 
badly are our present-day all-cargo aircraft—the DC-6A’s and the 
DC-7C’s. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, your density goes down as you reach the 3,000— 
300, 

Mr. Tripre. One starts down at about 1,600 miles, you will note. 
That is the 6—A. The 7—-C, which we think is the most efficient of the 
present-day piston cargo aircraft, doesn’t begin to lose payload until 
well out, about 2,700 miles. 

We have two critical ranges in the oversea transport industry. We 
like to consider New York-London and New York-Paris as typical 
routes, eastbound with prevailing winds and westbound with head- 
winds. These are route segments on which we like to gage our 
equipment. 

You will note that the DC-7C operates efficiently eastbound almost 
to London. 

Now, one more chart, Mr. Chairman, having to do with equipment. 

This chart shows, for a number of cargo airplanes, direct operating 
cost versus range—again present-day equipment. in comparison with 
turbine-pow ered cargo aircraft proposed by various sirts ‘ame manu- 
facturers here and abroad, incorporating three different types of 
engines. 

Again you will see, Mr. Chairman, that the 6A’s begin to lose 
efficiency and begin to pile up ton-mile operating costs at about a 
1,600-mile range. ~ That is the DC-6A. You will note that the DC-7( 
doesn’t begin to pick up cost until it is out about 2,500 miles. You 
will note modern jet equipment is relatively efficient all the way out. 

Mr. Chairman, no one can prophesy, however, how long it will take 
to sell industry, at home and abroad, that they can profit by cutting 
inventories, by reducing insurance, by cutting costs of packaging and 

radically changing established business patterns—through lar ge scale 
use of fast jet cargo service, as soon as cargo jets are introduce ed, and 
tariffs of 15 cents per ton-mile or lower are available. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out that when I speak of 15 cents 
per ton-mile, I am not referring to flight costs, which were reflected in 
the charts we have been looking at. I refer to the average cost to the 
public of moving cargo—the public tariffs, all ¢ ategories merged to- 
gether, to develop the average rate. 

The present average rate ‘to the public internationally is something 
in the order of 35 cents a ton-mile. We are talking about cutting that 
in half when efficient modern cargo jets can be ordered and intro- 
duced into service. 

Today, average public cargo tariffs overseas are still double the 
rates possible with efficient cargo jets having flight costs well below 
6 cents a ton-mile, and utilizing all modern “labor- saving devices, at 
terminals and warehouses for distribution and onward dispatch. 
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Surveys, estimating the number of modern cargo jets, required 3 
years hence, by the oversea flag airlines, assuming average public 
tariffs were then down to 15 cents a ton-mile, forecast a fleet of 45 
cargo jets. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce another chart. 


TON- MILES AND NUMBER OF ALL - CARGO JET 
TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT BY CLASS OF TRAFFIC 
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SOURCE United Research, inc 


This chart is part of a comprehensive survey made for Pan Ameri- 
can by United Research, Inc., one of the leading independent research 
organizations in the country. 

This chart, Mr. Chairman, is a forecast by this research organiza- 
tion of what traffic might be available 3 years hence, if American flag 
airlines were to order and place in operation a fleet of modern cargo 
jets and were able to offer the public a 15-cent a ton-mile tariff. 

I don’t agree in all respects with this chart, particularly the date 
shown in the chart, when public cargo tariffs, on the average, could 
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come down to the 15-cent figure. I thought, however, it would be of 
interest to the committee. It places before you a forecast, made by 
this responsible research organization, one of the most responsible 
in their field. Their ideas of what equipment our industry, that is, 
the American flag oversea airline industry, could expect or plan to 
have in operation, if public tariffs could be brought down to the point 
that would make possible operating these large jet-cargo aircraft 
efficiently, 

While I disagree with this aspect of the chart, I don’t disagree 
with the number of aircraft that would be required to properly handle 
the American-flag share of this world traffic when public tariffs are 
reduced to 15 cents. 

I disagree only with the timing of this central bracket. I think it 
is going to take more than another 24% years to bring about acceptance 
of the principle on the, part of governments all over the world, that 
public cargo rates should be brought down to the low rates that such 
modern aircraft require, if they are to operate efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 

The chart shows the other categories of cargo that should become 
available to American flag oversea cargo carriers at an average tariff 
of 15 cents per ton-mile. 

First, mail. At these rates, rates possible with modern jet equip- 
ment, the Post Office, as I will point out later, would be able to move 
our ordinary mail abroad and 50 percent of our oversea parcel post 
without loss to the Post Office Department—in faci, at a profit to the 
Post Office Department. 

We have, Mr. Chairman, in the next bracket, in blue, a column 
that indicates the forecasted traflic that could accrue from MATS 
to the areas served by the airlines were the Defense Department to 
decide to make use of the civil carriers. 

You will note that column is a little higher than the total of the 
mail traffic column. 

Also, we have the traffic that could accrue from MATS—— 

Mr. Rivers. Right there, Mr. Trippe. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Trippe, can you equate that projection of MATS’ 
business as against the current level of MATS’ business 4 

I am trying to see how much of an increase this projects over 
what is current ly—— 

Mr. Trierr. You mean what is currently carried by the air carriers? 

Mr. Smarr. That is right. 

Mr. Trrere. I can’t give you that, Mr. Smart. I don’t have that 
figure at hand. 

Your question was, How much more traffic in terms of ton-miles 
is represented by that block than is presently being offered to the 
scheduled carriers ? 

Mr. Smart. That is correct. 

Mr. Tripper. The bar forecasts a total of 190 million cargo ton-miles. 
Currently, MATS is turning over to the scheduled oversea carriers 
less than 5 percent. 

Mr. Rivers. These are primarily the schedules, aren’t they? They 
are not the nonschedules ? 

Mr. Tripper. Mr. Chairman, this chart relates only to the scheduled 
carriers, the certificated U.S. flag carriers, that operate abroad as 
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public utilities, competing with the foreign flag airlines to which I 
have referred earlier. 

Mr. Smarr. Then let me ask this one question : 

Does this projection here presume that the certificated oversea 
airlines on route traflic would get all of the traffic currently going 
over those routes, including that which the noncertificated people 
now haul? 

Mr. Tripre. Mr. Smart, I can’t give you that breakdown. It repre- 
sents the cargo traflie which United Research believes should move on 
the scheduled airlines, at these rates, or any lower rate, which the 
CAB might fix. 

Mr. Rivers. And you wouldn’t know what percentage would come 
from the MATS inventories and what percentage would come from 
these nonschedules and supplemental carriers / 

Mr. Trirerre. I do not. This was a forecast made by United Re- 
search, Inc., which I believe is affiliated with the Harvard Business 
School. They have done an excellent job. The breakdown is gen- 
erally confirmed by other independent organizations, who have made 
similar surveys during the past 12 months. 

It shows, too, Mr. Chairman, that the amount of traffic that would 
acerue to the scheduled oversea carriers and presently carried by 
MSTS is substantially larger than they forecast would be transferred 
from MATS. 

And last, they show the DOD special category traffic that they 
believe should move at these very low rates, in common carriage. 

Mr. Chairman, the point I wish to make, before we leave this chart, 
is that these four small bars together represent the traffic that can be 
moved at the instance of our Government. It represents Government 
traffic, every bit of it; and it totals about 50 percent of the traffic that 
would move in the civil market at a 15-cent average rate. 

1 would like to repeat that, again, Mr. Chairman, for emphasis. 

The traffic that potentially could be placed on the American-flag 
carriers overseas, controlled by our Government, represents about 50 
percent of the total ton-miles that would accrue from the general 
public were the average international rate down to 15 cents. 

And I think that is a very important point, for this reason: As I 
said earlier, we cannot fix public tariffs. Our Government alone 
cannot. They can be adjusted only by consent of all governments 
concerned, 

It took a number of years for the governments concerned to agree 
that economy-class passenger service should be permitted in world 
commerce. And it will take many years, in my opinion, before the 
governments concerned will all agree that cargo tariffs internationally 
should come down from their present average rate, which is about 
36 cents a ton-mile, to the low figure and high volume required for this 
equipment. 

This is an important reason, in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, why 
our company and the other U.S.-flag oversea airlines have not, as a 
matter of business risk, ordered jet equipment up to now. They have 
hesitated to gamble on the time it will take to get other countries to 
approve reducing tariffs down to the figure necessary to economically 
operate these large modern cargo jets. 
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On the other hand, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Gavin. How long do you think it would take to get tariffs 
changed, just an approximate estimate / 

Mr. Tripper. Mr. Gavin, it depends on what the position will be in 
Britain, what Parliament may think about the question; what the 
situation will be in Germany and France and other countries. 

On the other hand, sir, U.S. Government traffic is not subject to 
such risk. 

Our Government can move its traffic in world commerce, all over 
the world, under international law, at tariffs that are fixed by our 
Government—not other governments. If our Government should 
decide to start moving its traffic by the certificated American-flag over- 
sea airlines, in a very few years the public tariffs would come down to 
these low figures. You would then have a large fleet of American- 
flag cargo ships operating in world commerce, at minimum cost to the 
taxpayer. You would have a military reserve jet cargo fleet to match 
the large military reserve jet passenger fleet available today, under the 
American flag. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Trippe, you have four sources of government in- 
come: mail, airlift and sealift—MATS : STS—and DOD people 
who travel on vouchers. It represents 200 and what—$250 million? 

Mr. Smarr. About $156 million on that side of it. 

Mr. Rivers. About $150 million. Yes; it is about $230 million 
altogether. 

Mr. Smarr. $231 million total. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

So say that represents, Mr. Trippe—just say it represents a fixed 
figure, say it represents $500 million, just say it represents that, [ 
mean the four of them—of course, you get some of it now. You get 
some of the voucher class, don’t you 4 

Mr. Tripper. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. That travel. 

Mr. Tripre. We get a bit of the passenger business, most of it from 
other Departments—not the Defense Department. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I say. You get the people that travel 
on ¢ rovernment voucher. 

Mr. Tripre, That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. On transportation request. 

Mr. Triere. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, what percentage would the flag lines—I am talk- 
ing about the certificated schedules 

Mr. Trrere. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers (continuing). What percentage—well, in Kurope it is 
only the two of you, isn’t it, youand TWA ? 

Mr. Tripee. Pardon me, sir! 

Mr. Rivers. How many goto Europe 4 

Mr. Terere. TWA and Seaboard and ourselves go to Europe. 

Mr. Rivers. Three of them. 

Mr. Tripper. Three. 

Mr. Becker. Seaboard is cargo alone. 

Mr. Triere. Cargo only. 

Mr, Becker, Not passenger. 

Mr. Tripre. That is right. 
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Mr. Rivers. Say the three of you. How much would the three of 
you have to get of that overall percentage, representing $500 million 
or 100 percent, to keep you in a stable competitive position with these 
Socialist lines—because that is what they are. Every one of them is 
socialized. They are all socialized. All industry is socialized in 
Europe. There is no such thing as a Pan American or TWA in 
Europe, isthere? I mean there is nosuch thing. 

Mr. Triprr. No, sir. The flag lines abroad, our competitors, are all 
generally government-owned and subsidized. They are very effec- 
tive competitors, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. I know they are. 

Mr. Trirve. Because they are monopolies, and they have the full 
support of their government back of the single carrier. 

Mr. Rivers. We understand that. 

What percentage would you have to get to keep you in a healthy 
condition, so you wouldn't have to fool with subsidies and stuff? Ten 
percent { 

Mr. Tripre. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. 5 percent / 

Mr. Trirre. It is hard—— 

Mr. Rivers. 15 percent / 

Mr. Trivre. It is hard to forecast that, sir, in that way. Our gross 
business this year, in Pan American, will approximate $400 million. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Mr. Trivre. But that comes from travel all over the world—part 
of it American, part of it originates in Britain, part in the 80-odd 
countries we serve. 

Mr. Rivers. You see, we have no control over—this committee has 
no jurisdiction on MSTS—I am talking about in this hearing—or 
the Post Office. We would have some jurisdiction maybe on the 
DOD group. 

When I say “you,” I am talking about the flag lines. 

Mr. ‘Trirre. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. The three of you. If you could depend on a check 
every month from the Government for services that they have con- 
tracted to you to handle, overall, of say $10 million a year, or $5 million 
or whatever it is—I don’t know what it is—each of you, and say that 
would be $15 million or $30 or $40 million for the three of you, what 
percentage would you have to have at the end of the year to keep 
you—what do you make now, 5 percent / 

Mr. Gavin, 614. 

Mr. Trirer. We are currently earning about 4 percent, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. Gavix. What did you say awhile ago about 61, ? 

Mr. Smarr. Average over the years, 

Mr. Trierr. Currently it is less than that. 

Mr. Rivers. The average is going down all the time? 

Mr. Truere. It has been in recent years, Mr. Chairman. We have 
received no subsidy. We are trying to operate the business without 
subsidy, if we possibly can, Mr. Chairman. 

‘Mr. Rivers. Understand now, you take some from the competitive 
bidding group, too. 


Mr. Tripper. Some subsidy 
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Mr. Rivers. Some money. 

Mr. Trirre. No, sir. The contracts that we have bid in, have re- 
turned only out-of-pocket expenses. They don’t contribute any- 
thing 

Mr. Rivers. If they allocated you certain of this business—I am 
talking about the big lines—it would come from those who are getting 
it now on competitive bidding. Where you only got $85 million to 
bid on and they set aside $95 million to the scheduled lines, that 
would be $85 million less $25 million that the norschedules have bid 
on. 

Mr. Trrere. Well, Mr. Chairman, you are talking about traflic 
principally. This chart—— 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about total expenditures. 

Mr. Tripper. Total expenditures? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Triere. Our problem is this: As far as passengers are con- 
cerned, I think we have an effective, efficient jet fleet that can hold its 
own, in the next few years, in world commeree— 

Mr. Rivers. You are talking about cargo completely ? 

Mr. Trrere. It is in the jet cargo fleet, sir, where we hope soon to get 
a start. We hope we are entitled to help from our Government, other 
than subsidy. 

Mr. Rivers. That would come directly from MATS 

Mr. Trrerr. Partly from MATS 

Mr. Rivers. That wouldn't come from the competitive bidding 
groups, because MATS carries its own cargo. 

Mr. Trier. This couldn't come, sir, from competitive bidding—any 
such traffic is usually handled at a loss. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may recapitulate here before we leave this 
chart ? 

These three sources of traffic—MATS and MSTS and DOD special 
categories—all relate to cargo under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It is that type of Government cargo, as well as mail 
and parcel post, that would not be subject to tariff control by foreign 
governments. It would be helpful in getting the American flag car- 
riers started with cargo jets if they knew a fair share of such traffic 
could be expected to move on the flag lines. 

We don’t want to appear here as selfish proponents. We want to 
present the facts and figures and then hope a decision will be made by 
the Government, based on what is best for the Government, for the 
taxpayer, and for the Defense Department, in the long run. 

We are not asking to transfer cargo only to our company. We are 
urging our Government to adopt a sound long-range policy in respect 
to its oversea cargo traffic. 








Mr. Rivers. Of course not. We are interested in keeping our flag 


lines running. We want our routes to stay open. And you can’t stay 
open if you are running in the red all the time. 

Mr. Trirre. Not long,sir. We are anxious to avoid—— 

Mr. Gavin. Right at that point, now. 

We understand your average earnings on your capital investment 
are approximately 4 percent. 
Mr. Triere. For the last few years that has been the case. 
Mr. Smarr. Before interest. 
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Mr. Gavin. Before interest. 

Mr. Harpy (presiding). Could I inquire on this MSTS business ? 

[ am not sure that [ understand exactly what that is all about. 

Is it anticipated that this amount of cargo could move on a com- 
petitive economic basis with MST'S costs 4 

Mr. Trirrr. Sir, the forecast contemplates that the transportation 
officers of the Defense Department, in the opinion of those who made 
this chart, would move in the amount of cargo indicated at rates that 
would be fixed by the CAB, discounting this efficient equipment. The 
umount transferred would yield the tonnage shown in the chart. 

You will note the number of modern long-range jets to move this 
amount of traffic in international commerce. 

Mr. Harpy. | was interested, Mr. Trippe, to try to see the basis on 
which that amount of tonnage from MSTS was predicted to flow to 
jet transports. 

Now, ordinarily, when we think of MSTS cargoes, we think of car- 
goes that are not too heavily concerned with the time element. 

Mr. Triprr. Sir, the answer I think to your question is that time 
would be saved. It would be justified, from the point of view of the 
Government, to have that volume of MSTS traflic move, if these very 
low rates become available to the Defense Department. 

Mr. Harpy. That is just the question that was in my mind. It is 
contemplated, then, that your rates are going to be competitive with 
MSTS costs 4 

Mr. ‘Trirre. If you assume the saving in time and reflect that into 
the equation, that 1s correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Well—— 

Mr. Trivrr. There would be no mandate, you see, sir, on the Secre- 
tary of Defense to move any part of his cargo by civil jet. 

That is the amount forecast that would move at the low rates pos- 
sible when such a modern jet fleet is in service. 

Mr. Harpy. What type of cargo now being handled by MSTS do 
you visualize that the time element would be of sufficient significance 
to put any appreciable monetarial value on it 

Mr. Trivre. I don’t have the categories before me, but—— 

Mr. Harpy. I am surprised that we are now talking about a com- 
petitive situation of the jet aircraft with the ships. 

Mr. Trirrr. MSTS cargo, where there is a time factor, or substan- 
tial crating cost; where it is of some importance to have it moved 
abroad faster than by surface vessel. 

Mr. Harpy. They don’t move that by MSTS now, do they? 

Mr. Tripper. If these low rates were available, the people that made 
this chart up are of the opinion that it would move. We also believe 
it would move, when these rates are achieved. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the thing that I am trying to understand. 

Mr. Triprr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Are we talking now about getting cargo air rates down 
far enough—and that, of course, is the basis of pretty much of your 
discussion, as I understand it—that MSTS cargo could competitively 
move over it / 

Mr. Trirre. We believe that if these rates are brought down to a 
15-cent-per-ton-mile rate, that the savings, in time and packaging, and 
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in urgency of arrival, would result in transferring that amount of 
MSTS tonnage to the air, were an oversea jet cargo fleet available. 

Mr. Harpy. That surprises me. 

Mr. Trreee. Mr. Chairman, if I may continue. 

Ordinarily mail and some 50 percent of oversea parcel post could 
move by air at a 15-cent-per-mile rate possible with cargo jets and 
still provide a profit to the Post Office. No new legislation would be 
required. 

Payments.on international mail and parcel post to U.S.-flag car- 
riers, under the present act, are fixed by the CAB. Foreign govern- 
ments are not concerned with rates paid U.S. carriers by their own 
Government for its own traffic, including its own mail, passengers, 
and cargo. Risks of delay on the part of foreign governments in 
fixing low public tariffs feasible with cargo jets are eliminated. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out that this Government cargo 
“an move at rates fixed by the CAB, even if they were only a half or 
a third of the rates prevailing to the general public, when such a fleet 
of jets goes into service. 

The law requires the CAB fix rates for the mails. We believe, and 
we have reason to think, that other carriers in the oversea field agree 
with us, that were these rates down to the point forecast, that ordinary 
mail could and would be moved by the Post Office Department 
throughout the world, at a great convenience to the traveling public 
and business everywhere. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board hes recently avthor'zed the four U.S. 
flag airlines, certificated to serve Europe, the Middle East, Asia, and 
the Orient—all areas of major importance to the Department of 
Defense, to submit to that Department a joint contract which would 
permit the Department to move oversea cargo as well as passengers 
at reduced rates specified by the CAB as being in the public interest. 
The four U.S.-flag carriers submitted to the Department 10 days ago 
an executed contract which, if approved, would also be subject under 
the law to approval of the CAB with such reservations as the Board 
may require in the public interest. 

Mr. Chairman, for the information of the committee, I would like 
to read our brief explanatory letter of transmittal as follows—— 

Mr. Harpy. Very well. 

Mr. Trirre. It is addressed to the Honorable Thomas S. Gates, Jr.. 
Secretary of Defense, Washington, D.C. 

DrarR MR. Secretary: Reference is made to the letter dated October 30, 1959, 
from the undersigned air carriers, transmitting to the Secretary of Defense a 
form of contract which had been prepared pursuant to an order of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board authorizing discussions between your Department and car- 
riers holding certificates to operate regular service on oversea and foreign 
routes, and which provided for airlift in emergencies and for reduced rates for 
the carriage of Government traffic on the oversea and foreign routes for which 
the undersigned carriers hold certificates of public convenience and necessity. 

Enclosed herewith is a revised contract which embodies changes made as a 
result of discussions with representatives of your Department. The enclosed 
contract also specifies more clearly the procedure through which the reduced 
rates for Department of Defense traffic will be determined by the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board, acting under its statutory responsibility to regulate air carriers 
and to develop an air transport service for the Nation properly adapted to the 
needs of the commerce, the postal service, and the national defense. 
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The enclosed contract is fully compatible with the program of the Department 
of Defense for expansion of our national airlift, approved by the President and 
published since the original draft was submitted to your Department. In line 
with such new program, it will permit the reorientation of MATS toward a 
greater capability to meet military hard-core requirements through the reduction 
on an orderly basis of routine channel traffic operations. It will assure the de- 
velopment of modern, turbine-powered cargo aircraft of greater size, economy, 
and power, and result in the purchase by scheduled air carriers of such aircraft. 
It will provide by contract a continuous reserve airlift at the disposal of the 
Secretary of Defense with which to meet brush-fire or other crisis type 
emergencies. 

The seheduled airline industry has already demonstrated its vitality by re- 
equipping with jet-powered passenger aircraft. Activation of the enclosed 
contract, along with close and continuous cooperation between the military 
and civilian elements, will provide a means whereby our national airlift will 
be expanded rapidly and economically, thus building up a modern reserve mer- 
chant marine of the air for cargo as well as passengers. 

You will note that the enclosed contract has been executed by each of the 
undersigned air carriers. If you find it satisfactory and will arrange for 
execution on behalf of the Department of Defense, it will be promptly submitted 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board for appropriate action to establish the special 
reduced rates for carriage of Department of Defense traffic. 

We are prepared to commence operation under the contract at once with but 
interim approval by the Board pending final action, if the Board finds such 
interim approval to be in the public interest. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the contract in question has already been 
filed by another carrier with your committee. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Triprr. There would be no advantage in asking it again be 
filed. 

I want to emphasize, if I may, that the carriers under the contract 
are prepared to provide an airlift that would be immediately available 
at the call of the Secretary of Defense, and in that respect far superior 
to the arrangements presently presented under the CRAF program, 
which, of course, requires a national emergency be proclaimed by the 
President. 

Under this new contract, modern equipment, operated by the air- 
lines, both in the passenger and cargo field would be made imme- 
diately available to the Secretary of Defense at his call. The carriers 
would agree to have officials on duty 24 hours a day. They wouldn't 
wait 24 hours or 48 hours after a decision by the Secretary of De- 
fense—as is the case with CRAF—to make equipment available. It 
would be made available instantaneously, and not just 100 percent of 
the capacity which the Department of Defense would be currently 
utilizing from the certificated carriers; it makes available 150 percent 
of that capacity. 

This is important because, from discussions we have had with the 
Defense Department and our own experience over the years, the Sec- 
retary heute be assured that he has call on adequate airlift by contract 
at all times. He can’t wait until an emergency is proclaimed by the 
President. That may be too late. 

Mr. Chairman, this contract has been drawn up, formalized and 
executed by the carriers, leaving the rates for such traffic to be set 
by the CAB, the only agency that Congress has designated to fix 
rates and approve joint agreements by the carriers. 

I know you probably have heard of the low bid rates that were 
offered for full-plane service between New York and Frankfurt. I 
think the figure came out to something like $77 a head. 
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Mr. Chairman, we think any such rate is destructive. It is de- 

structive to the economy of the country and it is destructive to the 
carriers concerned. Also it is destructive to our whole defense 

posture. 

What would you think, for instance, if the Department of Defense 
was to advertise for bids for serv rice between Washington and Los 
Angeles, and bids came in at about $35 or $40 a head? What would 
the railroads say? What would the airlines say? What would the 
public say? And yet that is the kind of result that this bid pro- 
cedure in transportation brings about. It is totally uneconomic. It 
doesn’t produce anything in the long run that is sound or proper. 

And if I may take a minute, Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back 
to the early history of our industry. 

One of your esteemed associates in Congress at that time was Mr. 
Clyde Kelly. He was a Congressman from Pennsylvania and chair- 
man of the Post Office Committee. Back about 1926, the Government 
was running the airmail service, from New York to Chicago, as a Post 
Office Department experiment. Under the Kelly Air Mail Act of 
that year, provision was made to turn the airmail service over to private 
carriers under 4-year contracts. This was before Pan American was 
organized. 

I happened to be the chief executive of Colonial Air Transport, the 
company that received the No. 1 domestic contract. It ran between 
New York and Boston. We had bid $3 a pound to carry the airmail. 
We did well for awhile. But what happened? At the end of 4 years, 
the contracts went up for bidding. In the second round of bids, the 
carriers did worse. In the meantime, I had transferred to the over- 
sea field with Pan American. 

We presented this problem to the committees of Congress concerned 
with encouraging the development of U.S.-flag air transport in the 
international field. They appreciated the frailty of bidding on mail 
contracts for such short periods. So the period of the contract was 
extended from 4 years to 10 years in the Foreign Mail Act of 1928. 
Even so, we got into trouble. Our contracts, in Pan American, were 
all dated about 1928. They were all due to be relet about 1938. We 
had equipment half off our books. We didn’t know whether or not 
we would be successful bidders again. We and other air carriers, who 
had been subjected to this frailty of public bidding for air transpor- 
tation, joined with interested departments of the Government, in ap- 
pealing to Congress that something better should be done—that the 
industry required “public utility” status. 

That year, 1938, Congress enacted the Civil Aeronautics Act. Bid- 
ding for mail contr: wcts or franchises was over. Transportation serv- 
ice by air received regulated public utility status. If that had not 
happened, in my opinion, we would have no modern and efficient air 
transport industry today—domestic or overseas. 

It is this public utility status that has provided our industry with 
some degree of stability—just as the ICC Act so provided for the rail- 
road industry. 

I want to be sure, sir, that T have 





Mr. Rivers. That is the same sort of a situation that we had in the 
transportation industry before the establishment of the ICC. 
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Mr. Tripper. That is correct, sir. 

Under the act, as 1 understand it, Mr. Chairman,—bidding cannot 
be resorted to for transportation service. General Motors Corp., or 
any other company, individual, political subdivision, or Government 
department, cannot go out and ask for bids to get its traffic moved 
abroad. The CAB would have to grant an exemption order, before 
that would be permitted. 

The law applies to all departments of the Government, including the 
State and Commerce Departments. However, no department of the 
Government has appealed to the CAB for an exemption order, in 
order to permit it to resort to public bidding for supplemental air 
transportation, to areas served by the certificated carriers, except the 
Defense Department. 

Congress saw fit to say in the CAB Act—there were to be no monop- 
olies. If it were in the public interest, there could be three, four, 
five, or even six scheduled carriers over a given route. There is no 
such thing as a monopoly in air transportation. 

Public utility regulation was provided in air transportation. Con- 
gress determined that public bidding wasn’t the answer—to provide 
adequate air transportation anywhere. 

I make this point, sir, to illustrate why I believe it is important 
and in the national interest, as I pointed out earlier, that the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the CAB review the exemption orders—issued 
annually in recent years, and determine if it is desirable and proper 
to continue this procedure of public bidding, when an emergency 
no longer exists. 

It started at Korea. The airlines then advocated that the CAB 
grant an exemption to the Department of Defense so it could tempo- 
rarily bring in carriers not certified across the Pacific. But the 
emergency 1s over, and we believe, the Defense Department and the 
CAB will so determine, if they investigate. 

Any public bidding for transportation service, we believe should be 
to areas not directly served by the scheduled carriers. There are 
plenty of areas in the world where the nonscheduled, irregular carriers 
could give a very good account of themselves. 

The degree to which traffic is siphoned away from the certificated 
carriers—responsible under the law to serve a given area—will have 
a very important bearing on what kind of a U.S.-flag air transport 
industry we have 5 or 10 years hence—whether we are going to be 
able to compete internationally with the Soviet Aeroflot, with Air 
Union, and with the British Empire carriers. 

Policy decisions made today will determine where our flag lines 
stand 5 and 10 years from now. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I think that is one angle we have to 
look at when we get. to writing our conclusions. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Trippe, you have given us—you and Mr. Thomas 
both have given us a lot to think about. We realize this is a problem. 

And the proposal which you have made to the Defense Department, 
we are glad to have that. Weare quite interested in it. Weare very 
much interested in it. That is why we wanted very much for you 
to testify. We didn’t want anybody but you from your company, 
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because you know more about your company than anybody else. 

Mr. Trivrr. No, sir; | wouldn’t agree with that. 

Mr. Rivers. And of your great service to the Government. I 
mean, we take this seriously. And we are sympathetic to it. We 
want you to know that. 

As I said before we began, we wouldn't take your time and our 
time if we didn’t think that you had a worthwhile contribution to 
make to this inquiry. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. And we—— 

Mr. Trreve. Mr. Chairman, I have one more point 

Mr. Rivers. Oh. 

Mr. Triere. Shall I finish, or, in view of the time, would you prefer 
that I place it in the record ? 

Mr. Rivers. I thought you had finished. 

Mr. Smarr. Put it in the record. 

Mr. Triere. Were the Department of Defense to determine that 
the contract conforms, in full, to their newly announced policy, and 
extend approval, as of real value to the national defense, and were 
the CAB to extend approval as being in the public interest, as we 
believe it to be, an important volume of Government traffic would 
be available for carriage by the U.S.-flag airlines, at fair rates, speci- 
fied by the CAB as in the public interest. 

As an interim measure, two of the oversea flag airlines concerned 
have already converted many of their most modern piston-engine 
ships, such as the DC-7C’s and 1649H’s, to all-cargo configuration. 
These are the fastest long-range all-cargo ships in airline service to- 
day. They will provide the capacity to move all the civil- eligible 
traffic to the areas they serve which the Defense Department may 
wish to have them move. Their increased speed and capacity, to- 
gether with the substantial cargo capacity on the new passenger jets, 
already has greatly increased the ¢ argo lift of the certificated carriers 
overseas. 

The third carrier who signed this contract has already ordered a 
fleet of modern all-cargo ships—the CL-44’s, scheduled for delivery 
next year. Further ate reductions on Government cargo can thus be 
anticipated to provide an effective transition to the low tariffs pos- 
sible when cargo jets become available. 

Mr. Chairman, we hope your committee will lend support to a pro- 
gram of Government assistance to our flag airlines overseas. We are 
confident, if a sound program is adopted, the airlines will do their 
full part. Speaking for Pan American, I can assure you we will. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, Mr. Trippe. 

Mr. Trippe, now we have followed out the procedure in this hear- 
ing of putting the biography of the military witnesses in the record. 
And I noticed that you have had a citation from the NDTA. I didn’t 
know you and I were fraternity brothers. I belong to that, too. So 
they know I live, as well as you do. You didn’t know they knew I 
was in existence, did you? 

Mr. Tripper. Well no, sir. 
Mr. Rivers. They do. 
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I think I would like to put that in the record, about your citation. 
I think it has a place in our record today. , 

And I notice that President Truman gave you a citation. Since 
we have put these other gentlemen's distinguished records in our rec- 
ord, I think that yours should go in. 

I am going to ask the committee, without objection, to put these 
two—this recognition from President Truman and from the NDTA 
in the record. 

Mr. Triere. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


CITATION TO ACCOMPANY THE AWARD OF THE MEDAL FOR MERIT TO JUAN T. TRIPPE 


Juan T. Trippe, for exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of 
outstanding services to the United States between December 7, 1941, and August 
1945. Mr. Trippe, as president of Pan American World Airways, Inc., organized 
and adapted the international airways system which he led into such a flexible 
worldwide network of air routes as to serve the fighting forces of the Army 
and Navy of the United States in every country in the world where services 
were required. Under his direction, Pan American Airways, Inc., and its af- 
filiated companies carried the heads of nations and numerous high officials on 
great missions, vital war cargoes of documents, medicines, munitions, foods 
and critical materiel to the battlefronts, and contributed directly and effectively 
to every major campaign in which the United States forces engaged. In carry- 
ing out these missions, the planes directed by him traveled over 90 million plane 
miles and completed 19,000 transoceanic crossings. His organizing capacity 
and high managing skill, his patriotic and unselfish cooperation with represent- 
atives of the United States, made possible his company’s great achievement. 
His leadership of his companies in furtherance of his country’s military needs 
was in the highest tradition of the Nation. 

(Signed) Harry TRUMAN. 

Tue Waite Howsgs, July 18, 1946. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 9, 1960. 


CITATION 
JUAN T. TRIPPE, PRESIDENT, PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


Through the leadership of Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan American World 
Airways, a potent instrument of national defense is readily available to this 
Nation in case of emergency. Through his efforts and foresight 65,000 miles of 
air routes have been developed around the world. 

The value of this great air system to the country is best shown by the experi- 
ences of World War II. Within half an hour after the Japanese attack on 
December 7, 1941, the peacetime activity of Pan American ceased and the more 
than 20,000 employees of this company joined our Nation’s defense. 

Crews of Pan American were called in to give the military the benefit of their 
experience in oversea flight. Thousands of pilots were trained by Pan American 
and the company’s maintenance facilities were placed at the disposal of the 
Armed Forces. Many strategic airbases were built by Pan American in various 
parts of the world. In addition, the long lines of communications of the company 
were placed into military activity. 

Today the same guiding hand of Mr. Trippe has developed Pan American 
World Airways into a system of jet airliners capable of transporting passengers 
and cargo around the world in half the time it took in World War IT. 

Juan Trippe’s capacity for organization, his management skill, his patriotism 
and leadership are in the highest tradition of the Nation. 


Mr. Tripere. I am embarrased at your suggestion. I hope you won’t 
burden the record with such personal matters. 
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If the citations are to go in, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say they were 
earned by our company. I sat at a desk in New York much of the 
time during the war. I don’t want to give this committee an impres- 
sion that they were earned by me personally. 

Mr. Rivers. I was going to say——— 

Mr. Trivee. This was a company citation. 

Mr. Rivers. It is recognition of the service of our flag lines, and 
I think it ought to be in the record. 

Mr. Becxer. Mr. Chairman, I just have an observation I would 
like to make. During the course of the hearings I got myself rather 
on the end of a limb. And in the last couple of days both Charlie 
Thomas and yourself have sort of sawed that limb off behind me, 
[| Laughter. | 

The reason I say that is because in previous hearings there developed 
quite a hassle with some of the cargo carriers before the committee 
here. I didn’t get into that here, very much. But they didn’t explain 
the hazards of the contract bidding and where the real hazards were 
involved with the regular scheduled carriers. 

You people have brought this—Mr. Thomas and yourself have 
brought this clearly to light here. 

Which proves the fact—to my mind now, that was not proven by 
them—that this contract bidding is unrealistic. It just can’t operate 
in the present fashion. Because you are regulated lines. You operate 
as a free enterprise system. Yet, you are regulated by Government 
in various ways. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the other lines recognized the hazards. Didn't 
they, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. Well, perhaps they didn’t make it as clear. 

Mr. Becker. They didn’t make it as clear. 

Mr. Rivers. I know. They discussed the part 45 carriers and those 
who had to file their tariffs with the CAB. Oh, yes, they too— 

Mr. Trrerper. Mr. Chairman, we draw the line on companies whose 
capital is dedicated to public service—who hold no certificates requir- 
ing regular service such as the scheduled airlines. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Triprr. The scheduled airlines can’t abandon certificates. They 
are there as long as the Government wants them to be there. They 
earn what the Government thinks they should earn. They are really 
part of the public domain, in a sense. They are dedicated to the 
public service. The scheduled airlines alone are in that category. 

The irregulars or nonscheds are not in that category. They are 
free enterprise to fly when and where they wish. 

There is a part, an important part, in the U.S. aviation for them. 
We don’t criticize them in any way. 

But we believe 

Mr. Becker. What I was getting at is merely the fact that you 
brought into being here not merely the unscheduled and these people 
that are fly-by-nights that compete in this bidding, but you have also 
brought into focus your difficulty with the competitive airlines of 
foreign countries in trying to establish rates. 

Mr. Tripper. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. I mean that you brought the whole thing into focus 
at the same time. 
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Mr. Trierr. Remember 

Mr. Rivers. You are running into something that we have run 
into here in Congress, of getting a decision out of the Defense Depart- 
ment. We have had the same experience. And I think all of us have 
that experience. 

Mr. Tripper. It is sometimes slow and difficult. 

Mr. Chairman, I want, in closing to thank you, sir, and the members 
of the committee, for this opportunity you have given us to present 
our Case. 

I again reiterate: We are not asking the Defense Department to 
transfer traflic to the oversea-flag carriers from a selfish point of view. 
We have no contract right to that traffic. 

We hope that the Government, including the departments and agen- 
cles concerned—as well as interested committees of Congress—con- 
tinues to take an active interest in the problem. We sincerely believe 
that the plan proposed by the scheduled airlines overseas is sound and 
best in the long-range interests of our commerce abroad, the postal 
service, and the national defense. 

We are confident also that it will provide a fleet of American-flag 
cargo jets necessary for the national defense at minimum cost to the 
taxpayer. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Trippe. Thank you very, very much. 
At this point we will insert the labor agreements which Pan-Am has 
executed with its union employees. 


This contract, made this ~_---~- day of _______-_-., 19 -_, between the United 
States of America, hereinafter called “the Government,” party of the first part, 
acting through the Department of Defense, and the American-flag airlines on 
whose behalf this contract is signed, all of whom are air carriers within the 
meaning of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, parties of the second part, said 
airlines being hereinafter referred to collectively as the “air carriers” and indi- 
vidually as the “air carrier” : 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board, by order No. E—-14899, dated August 28. 
1959, issued pursuant to section 412 of the Federal Aviation Act and extended 
by order No. E—-148838, dated January 15, 1960, has authorized the air carriers 
to engage in discussions with the Department of Defense, with a view to nego- 
tiating an agreement relating to airlift in emergencies and to reduced fares and 
rates for carriage of Government traffic over certain routes for which the air 
carriers hold certificates of public convenience and necessity, which agreement, 
as required by said act, would be subject to the approval of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board on the basis of the public interest : and 

Whereas the air carriers hold certificates of public convenience and necessity 
issued by the President and the Civil Aeronautics Board under the Federal 
Aviation Act and the predecessor Civil Aeronautics Act, requiring them, as pub- 
lic utilities, to operate scheduled services between the United States and areas in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, these being the principal areas between which the 
Department of Defense requires air transportation ; and 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board has control over the fares and rates 
charged by the air carriers, such control being established as to the domestic 
field through the power to prescribe the fares and rates, and as to the foreign 
field through the statutory power to approve or disapprove rate agreements 
proposed by the carriers under the Board-approved conference machinery ; and 

Whereas increased use by the Department of Defense on the regularly sched- 
uled services of the air carriers for the transportation of Government traffic 
over such routes could enable the air carriers to (@) modernize and expand their 
fleets of long-range aircraft, (b) reduce the technological impact of efficient jet 
aircraft on the rosters of skilled, trained personnel in an industry vital to 
national defense, (c) maintain and adapt to the jet age their ground equipment 
and facilities located in the United States and throughout the world, which air- 
craft, personnel, and facilities, to the extent utilized in the transportation of 
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Government traffic, would be available to provide emergency services imme- 
diately at the call of the Secretary of Defense, and (d@) maintain more effec- 
tively American-flag services which are competitive with those of foreign air- 
lines; and 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board, in the exercise of its public utility 
regulatory power, has approved an intercarrier agreement providing for a 10- 
percent discount for carriage of Department of Defense passenger traffic, as 
compared with all other passenger traffic, in the domestic field ; and 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board, in the exercise of its public utility 
regulatory power, has approved the intercarrier agreements providing the com- 
mercial rates and fares charged by the air carriers in the foreign field; and 

Whereas the foreign air transportation requirements of the Department of 
Defense can be effectively and economically met by using the scheduled services 
of the air carriers to the areas served by them, provided those services are avail- 
able at rates which reflect the lower cost of such traffic; and 

Whereas the cost of the commercial traffic includes some elements of adver- 
tising, selling, and other expenses which are not applicable to Government 
traffic and are greater in the foreign than in the domestic field; and 

Whereas the Government has requested special fares and rates for Govern- 
ment traffic which will reflect the lower cost to the carriers of such traffic; and 

Whereas there is a national defense need for increased overocean air cargo 
capacity which can be provided by new long-range turbine-powered aircraft ; and 

Whereas the air carriers are willing to undertake to meet this need by order- 
ing new turbine-powered cargo aircraft as available Government air cargo traffic 
is transferred to their scheduled services ; and 

Whereas in consideration of the foregoing, the Department of Defense pro- 
poses increased utilization of the regularly scheduled services of the air carriers 
to the fullest extent consistent with the objectives of the Federal Aviation Act 
and subject to determinations from time to time by the Secretary of Defense 
that such utilization is in the long-range interest of the Government: Now 
therefore, the parties hereby agree as follows: 


I. EFFECTIVE TERM 


A. This contract shall become effective when it has been— 

(1) executed by the Department of Defense; 

(2) executed by American-flag carriers which hold certificates requiring 
them to operate scheduled air transportation services between the United 
States and Europe, Asia, or Africa and which currently carry at least 
three-quarters of the passengers, cargo, and mail (based on latest available 
reported quarterly revenue ton-mile figures) carried by all such air carriers 
in such services; and 

(3) approved by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

B. This contract shall remain in effect until terminated upon 2 years’ notice 
in accordance with section XI hereof or until such time as the Civil Aeronautics 
Board may find that approval thereof is no longer in the public interest. 


Il. TARIFFS FOR GOVERNMENT TRAFFIC 


In accordance with the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 and the regulations of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board issued pursuant thereto, each of the air carriers 
agrees to maintain on file with the Civil Aeronautics Board while this contract 
is in effect tariffs as set forth in annex A hereto applicable to all of their regular 
scheduled transatlantic and transpacific services between the United States 
and Europe, Asia, and Africa, the areas of principal interest for movement 
of Department of Defense traffic, which will provide— 

(a) reduced tariffs for all military personnel of the United States and 
all civilian personnel employed by the Department of Defense, as well as 
their respective dependents, when traveling at Government expense; and 

(b) reduced tariffs for all property shipped at Government expense 
by the Department of Defense. 

Such tariffs shall specify the baggage allowances available to persons traveling 
at the respective fares provided for therein, and, to the extent required by the 
Federal Aviation Act and the regulations of the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
services to be provided in connection with transportation pursuant to such 
tariffs, all of which services, unless otherwise mutually agreed, shall be the 
same as for other passengers and property utilizing the same class of service. 
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Ill. AMENDMENT OF TARIFFS FOR DEPARIMENT OF DEFENSE TRAFFIC 


A. The tariffs for Department of Defense traffic set forth in annex A shall 
remain in effect without change during the term of this contract unless the 
Civil Aeronautics Board shall approve, pursuant to the Federal Aviation Act, 
amended tariffs arrived at in accordance with this section III. 

B. The Department of Defense or any air carrier may request a review of the 
reduced tariffs for Department of Defense traffic provided in such tariffs by 
filing such request with the Civil Aeronautics Board; provided, however, that no 
such request for review may be made, unless otherwise mutually agreed, until 
12 months after the date of this contract or 6 months ofter the last prior request 
for such review. Any new reduced tariff agreed upon in any such review will 
hecome effective on the date specified in the order of approval thereof by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

C. The reduced tariffs for Department of Defense traffic may be related to 
tariffs for the general public, which may change from time to time with the 
approval of the United States and other governments concerned. In case no 
such Government-approved tariffs for the general public shall be in effect during 
any period while this contract is in effect, such tariffs for Department of Defense 
traffic will continue to be related to the last effective Government-approved 
tariffs for the general public unless modified in accordance with this section 
III, with approval of the Civil Aeronautics Board, to provide otherwise. 


IV. EMERGENCY AIRLIFT 


A. At any time while this contract is in effect, the Secretary of Defense may 
determine, and advise the appropriate air carrier or air carriers in the manner 
hereinafter provided, that a limited emergency exist requiring the requisition 
of emergency airlift for the Department of Defense. Each air carrier, upon 
receipt of such advice, shall immediately provide the airlift capacity requisi- 
tioned by the Secretary of Defense in accordance herewith. 

B. The requisition upon any air carrier pursuant to this section IV shall be 
by service order directed to the designated duty official of such air carrier, 
whose office shall at all times be staffed, equipped, and authorized to execute 
the service order. 

©. Such service orders will requisition airlift utilizing fully manned over- 
ocean-type aircraft currently in use by the air carrier, in such amount as the 
service order shall specify not exceeding the amount of airlift sufficient to carry 
the Government traffic currently being carried by such air carrier (based upon 
latest available reported monthly figures and average utilization and pay- 
load) plus 50 percent or such greater amount as the air carrier may agree that 
it can reasonably provide. Such service orders will contain such terms and 
conditions, if any, as the Civil Aeronautics Board shall specify as a condition 
to its approval of this contract. In the event of damage to any aircraft while 
under requisition for emergency airlift pursuant hereto, the air carrier shall 
expeditiously repair or, if not repairable and the Secretary of Defense shall 
so request, shall use the proceeds of insurance to replace, such aircraft. The 
maximum amount of airlift subject to requisition shall be reduced accordingly 
during the period such damaged aircraft or its replacement shall be unavailable 
for service. 

I). The minimum period during which such emergency service shall be ren- 
dered by any air carrier pursuant to such service orders or supplements there- 
to shall be specified in such service orders but, in any event, shall terminate 
when the Secretary of Defense shall declare that the limited emergency to 
which they relate no longer exists. 

BE. The Government shall pay the air carrier for services rendered in accord- 
ance with section IV at rates per airplane-day for each aircraft type equal to 
such air carrier’s average recorded revenue per airplane-day for such type in 
foreign air transportation during the quarter of the preceding year correspond- 
ing to that in which the service is rendered. In the event of emergency utiliza- 
tion higher than the average recorded figure during such quarter, the rate for 
the additional utilization will be fair and reasonable as determined by mutual 
agreement, or, failing such agreement, as determined by the Secretary of Defense. 

F. The requirements set forth in service orders issued pursuant hereto shall 
be divided, as far as practicable, between the Air Carriers in proportion to 
the a of airlift capacity they are required to provide pursuant to this 
section IV. 
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G. Detailed procedures to carry out section IV may be embodied in sup 
plements hereto executed by the Secretary of Defense and the air carriers 
and filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Vv. OTHER GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


This contract shall not relieve any air carrier of any obligations provided 
under any CRAF contract or any other contract with the Government. 


VI. INSURANCE 


War risk insurance shall be provided pursuant to title XIII of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 with respect to any emergency airlift provided hereunder 
at the request of the Secretary of Defense, in amounts not less than those carried 
by the respective air carriers on the effective date of the service order referred 
to in section IV with respect to such airlift, or, in case such insurance is not 
available, the Secretary of Defense will provide the air carrier with such other 
insurance or indemnity as may be provided for in the CRAF standby contracts 
under similar circumstances. 


VO. BILLING AND PAYMENT 


For a period not exceeding 60 days after the effective date of this contract, 
the air carriers will bill the Government at the nominal rate of $1 per passenger, 
in lieu of filing and billing under the passenger tariffs provided for in section II 
of this contract, subject to retroactive adjustment to such rates when the rates 
for the passenger tariffs provided for in section II that are in the public interest 
and not unjustly discriminatory are stated or determined by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board as a condition to its continued approval of this contract beyond such 
60-day period. The Government or any air carrier may withdraw from further 
participation in this contract as to passenger traffic upon notice to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board given at any time before the Civil Aeronautics Board has so 
stated or determined such rates, or within 30 days thereafter in case the party 
withdrawing finds that, in its opinion, the Board’s determination, or any term 
or condition imposed by the Board in connection therewith, would render con- 
tinued participation in the contract by that party unduly burdensome to it. 

In arranging for any transportation to which this contract relates, the Depart- 
ment of Defense may utilize Government transportation requests (standard form 
1169), Government bills of lading (standard form 1103), or any other similar 
form currently in use by the Government for arranging for common carrier air 
transportation, and payment therefor will be effected in the manner normally 
followed by the air carrier concerned in effecting payment for transportation 
provided for pursuant to such forms. 


VIILT. DOCU MENTATION 


It shall be the responsibility of the Department of Defense to make available 
all documents (e.g., passports, visas, health certificates, consular invoices) 
required by any foreign governmental authority for clearance or handling of the 
passengers or cargo transported. 


IX. DISPUTES 


Any dispute between the Government and any air carrier concerning interpre- 
tation or performance of the portion of the contract relating to emergency airlift 
shall be settled by the Secretary of Defense, or his designee, and his decision 
shall be final. 

X. AIR CARRIER PARTIES 


Any air carrier not originally a party hereto and holding a Civil Aeronautics 
Board certificate obligating it to render regularly scheduled service for the trans- 
portation of persons or property across the Atlantic or the Pacific ocean between 
the United States and Europe, Asia, or Africa may become a party to this contract 
by signing a counterpart hereof and filing said contract, or having said contract 
filed on its behalf, with the Civil Aeronautics Board pursuant to section 412 of 
the Federal Aviation Act. 
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XI. TERMINATION 


This contract may be terminated by the Department of Defense or by any 
air carrier as to itself, upon only 2 years’ written notice. 


XII, NOTICES 


Any notice required or permitted to be given pursuant to this contract shall be 
sent by registered mail to the Secretary of the Civil Aeronautics Board for ap- 
propriate distribution and notice to the Department of Defense and the air 
carriers. 

XIII. DEFINITIONS 


For all purposes of this contract, the following terms shall have the meaning 
below specified : 

(1) The term “Federal Aviation Act” shall mean the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, and shall include all amendments thereto and any legislation superseding 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958; 

(2) The term “Civil Aeronautics Board” shall mean the Civil Aeronautics 
Board established by the Federal Aviation Act and shall include any agency 
or commission succeeding to the authority of the Civil Aeronautics Board over 
the issuance of certificates of public convenience and necessity for air trans- 
portation. 

XIV. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The general provisions attached hereto as annex B are hereby incorporated 
in and madea part of this contract 
Executed by the undersigned as of the date first above written. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
By ——— —, 
AIR CARRIERS, 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC., 
(Ss) DONALD W. NYROopP, 
sv - -—— ———_.. 
President, Northwest Airlines, by CEL. 
PAN AMERICAN WoruLp AIRWAYS, INC.. 
(gs) J. 0. Terre, 
By --————, 
President, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 
SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES, INC., 
(s) RAYMOND A. NORDEN, 
sv — wa, 
President, Seaboard & Western Airlines, Ine. 
TRANS WorLD AIRLINES, INC., 
(s) CrarLes S. THoMas, 
By - ——, 
President, Trans World Airlines, Ine. 


ANNEX A 
TARIFFS FOR DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TRAFFIC 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


The tariffs for Department of Defense passenger traffic shall be applicable 
to all scheduled services of the respective air carriers to and from any point or 
area in the United States, Europe, Asia, or Africa authorized to be served in 
the transatlantic and transpacific certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity (and related exemptions) issued to the air carriers by the President and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Such tariffs shall provide a discount from the fare 
otherwise applicable in accordance with such air carrier’s tariff, such discount 
to be in such amount as the Civil Aeronautics Board shall specify as a condi- 
tion of its approval of this contract, subject to section VII. Any change in 
such discount shall be made only after approval by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in accordance with the procedures provided for in section IIT. 
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CARGO TRAFFIC 


The tariffs for Department of Defense cargo traffic shall be applicable to all 
scheduled services of the respective air carriers to and from any point or are: 
in the United States, Europe, Asia, or Africa authorized to be served in the 
transatlantic and transpacific certificates of public convenience and necessity 
(and related exemptions) issued to the air carriers by the President and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Such tariffs shall provide— 

(a) in the case of cargo traffic between any such point on the eastern 
seaboard of the Continental United States and any such point in the United 
Kingdom, Ireland, France, Western Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Italy, Norway, Denmark, or Luxembourg, rates 
yielding 50 cents per ton-mile for shipments from 0 to 45 kilos and 25 cents 
per ton-mile for shipments over 45 kilos, and 

(b) in the case of cargo traffic between any such point on the eastern sea- 
board of the continental United States and any other points or areas author 
ized to be served in their transatlantic certificates, rates yielding the follow- 


ing: 
Centa per 
ton-mile 
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(c) in the case of cargo traffic between any such points or areas author- 
ized to be served in their transpacific certificates, rates yielding the following, 
based on Central Pacific routes: 

Cents per 
ton-mile 


Grandin aatihandnenan an dee chases Gcenseendned es es aren we mts whe ee ee Owe meme wnemen ae 
NCEE er PEE ES eo de ey Ue ee ee 45 
I hi i ke 30 
Over 5,000 kilos 25 


or such other rates as the Civil Aeronautics Board may specify to be substituted 
therefor as a condition of its approval of this contract. 


ANNEX B 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


1. Assignment of claims.—(a) Pursuant to the provisions of the Assignment 
of Claims Act of 1940, as amended (31 U.S.C. 208, 41 U.S.C. 15), if this contract 
provides for payments aggregating $1,000 or more, claims for moneys due or to 
become due the contractor from the Government under this contract may be 
assigned to a bank, trust company, or other financing institution, including any 
Federal lending agency, and may thereafter be further assigned and reassigned 
to any such institution. Any such assignment or reassignment shall cover all 
amounts payable under this contract and not already paid, and shall not be made 
to more than one party, except that any such assignment or reassignment may 
be made to one party as agent or trustee for two or more parties participating in 
such financing. Notwithstanding any provisions of this contract, payments to an 
assignee of any moneys due or to become due under this contract shall not, to the 
extent provided in said act, as amended, be subject to reduction or setoff. 

(b) In no event shall copies of this contract or of any plans, specifications, or 
other similar documents relating to work under this contract, if marked ‘Top 
Secret,” “Secret,” or “Confidential,” be furnished to any assignee of any claim 
arising under this contract or to any other person not entitled to receive the 
same: Provided, That a copy of any part or all of this contract so marked may 
be furnished, or any information contained therein may be disclosed, to such 
assignee upon the prior written authorization of the contracting officer. 

2. Examination of records.—(a) The contractor agrees that the Comptroller 





General of the United States or any of his duly authorized representatives shall, 
until the expiration of 3 years after final payment under this contract, have 
access to and the right to examine any directly pertinent books, documents, 
papers, and records of the contractor involving transactions related to this 
contract. 
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(b) The contractor further agrees to include in all his subcontracts hereunder 
a provision to the effect that the subcontractor agrees that the Comptroller 
General of the United States or any of his duly authorized representatives shall, 
until the expiration of 3 years after final payment under the subcontract, have 
access to and the right to examine any directly pertinent books, documents, 
papers, and records of such subcontractor involving transactions related to the 
subcontract. The term “subcontract” as used in this clause excludes (i) pur- 
chase orders not exceeding $2,500 and (ii) subcontracts or purchase orders for 
public utility services at rates established for uniform applicability to the 
general public. 

3. Termination for cause.—(a) The contracting officer may, by written notice 
to the contractor, terminate for cause this contract or any services ordered 
pursuant thereto should contractor: fail to conform to any provision, specifica- 
tion, term, or condition of this contract; fail to conform with schedules mutually 
agreed upon, or, after notice, fail to have a currently existing capability to 
perform services called for. 

(b) in the event of such termination, the Government may procure substitute 
service. Except for causes set forth in paragraph (c) below, the contractor 
shall be liable for that portion of the price of substitute service which exceeds 
the price which the contractor has agreed upon with the Government. 

(c) To the extent that failure to perform is directly attributable to causes 
beyond the control and without the fault or negligence of the contractor as 
determined by contracting officer, the carrier shall not be liable for any excess 
costs as a result of the procurement of substitute service. Such causes include, 
but are not restricted to, acts of God or of the public enemy, acts of the Gov- 
ernment, fires, floods, epidemics, quarantine restrictions, strikes, freight em- 
bargoes, unusually severe weather, and defaults of subcontractors due to any of 
such causes unless the contracting officer shall determine that the supplies or 
services to be furnished by the subcontractor were obtainable from other sources 
in sufficient time to permit the contractor to meet the required schedule. 

4. Disputes.—-(a) Except as otherwise provided in this contract, any dispute 
concerning a question of fact arising under this contract which is not disposed 
of by agreement shall be decided by the contracting officer, who shall reduce his 
decision to writing and mail or otherwise furnish a copy thereof to the contractor. 
The decision of the contracting officer shall be final and conclusive unless within 
30 days from the date of receipt of such copy the contractor mails or otherwise 
furnishes to the contracting officer a written appeal addressed to the Secretary. 
The decision of the Secretary or his duly authorized representative for the de- 
termination of such appeals shall be final and conclusive unless determined by 
a court of competent jurisdiction to have been fraudulent, or capricious, or 
arbitrary, or so grossly erroneous as necessarily to imply bad faith, or not sup- 
ported by substantial evidence. In connection with any appeal proceeding under 
this clause, the contractor shall be afforded an opportunity to be heard and to 
offer evidence in support of its appeal. Pending final decision of a dispute 
hereunder, the contractor shall proceed diligently with the performance of the 
contract and in accordance with the contracting officer’s decision. 

(b) This “disputes” clause does not preclude consideration of law questions 
in connection with decisions provided for in paragraph (a) above: Provided, 
That nothing in this contract shall be construed as making final the decision of 
anv administrative official, representative, or board on a question of law. 

5. Notice and assistance regarding patent infringements—(a) The contractor 
shall report to the contracting officer, promptly and in reasonable written detail, 
each notice or claim of patent infringement based on the performance of this 
contract of which the contractor has knowledge. 

(b) In the event of litigation against the Government on account of any 
claim of patent infringement arising out of the performance of this contract 
or out of the use of any supplies furnished or work or service performed here- 
under, the contractor shall furnish to the Government, upon request, all evidence 
and information in possession of the contractor pertaining to such litigation. 
Such evidence and information shall be furnished at the expense of the Govern- 
ment except in those cases in which the contractor has agreed to indemnify the 
Government against the claim being asserted. 

6. Convict labor.—In connection with the performance of work under this 
contract, the contractor agrees not to employ any person undergoing sentence 
of imprisonment at hard labor. 
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7. Kight-hour law of 1912—Overtime compensation.—This contract, to the 
extent that it is of a character specified in the S-hour law of 1912, as amended 
(40 U.S. Code 324-326) and is not covered by the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act (41 U.S. Code 35-45), is subject to the following provisions and 
exceptions of said 8-hour law of 1912, as amended, and to all other provisions 
and exceptions of said law: 

No laborer or mechanic doing any part of the work contemplated by this con- 
tract, in the employ of the contractor or any subcontractor contracting for any 
part of said work contemplated, shall be required or permitted to work more 
than 8 hours in any one calendar day upon such work, except upon the condition 
that compensation is paid to such laborer or mechanic in accordance with the 
provisions of this clause. The wages of every laborer and mechanic employed 
by the contractor or any subcontractor engaged in the performance of this con- 
tract shall be computed on a basic day rate of S hours per day; and work in 
excess of 8S hours per day is permitted only upon the condition that every such 
laborer and mechanic shall be compensated for all hours worked in excess of 
8 hours per day at not less than 1% times the basic rate of pay. For each 
violation of the requirements of this clause a penalty of $5 shall be imposed for 
each laborer or mechanic for every calendar day in which such employee is 
required or permitted to labor more than 8 hours upon said work without re- 
ceiving compensation computed in accordance with this clause, and all penalties 
thus imposed shall be withheld for the use and benefit of the Government. 

S. Nondiscrimination in eniployment.—(a) In connection with the performance 
of work under this contract, the contractor agrees not to discriminate against 
any employee or applicant for employment because of race, religion, color, or 
national origin. The aforesaid provision shall include, but not be limited to, the 
following: Employment, upgrading, demotion or transfer; recruitment or re- 
cruitment advertising; layoff or termination; rates of pay or other forms of 
compensation; and selection for training, including apprenticeship. The con- 
tractor agrees to post hereafter in conspicuous places, available for employees 
and applicants for employment, notices to be provided by the contracting officer 
setting forth the provisions of the nondiscrimination clause. 

(b) The contractor further agrees to insert the foregoing provision in all 
subcontracts hereunder, except subcontracts for standard commercial supplies 
or raw materials. 

9. Officials not to benefit—No member of or delegate to Congress, or resident 
commissioner, shall be admitted to any share or part of this contract, or to any 
benefit that may arise therefrom; but this provision shall not be construed to ex- 
tend to this contract if made with a corporation for its general benefit. 

10. Covenant against contingent fees —The contractor warrants that no per- 
son or selling agency has been employed or retained to solicit or secure this 
contract upon an agreement or understanding for a commission, percentage, 
brokerage, or contingent fee, excepting bona fide employees or bona fide estab- 
lished commercial or selling agencies maintained by the contractor for the 
purpose of securing business. For breach or violation of this warranty the 
Government shall have the right to annul this contract without liability or in its 
discretion to deduct from the contract price or consideration the full amount of 
such commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee. 

11. Utilization of small business concerns.—(a) It is the policy of the Gov- 
eriuieit as declared by the Congress that a fair proportion of the purchases 
and contracts for supplies and services for the Government be placed with 
small business concerns. 

(b) The contractor agrees to accomplish the maximum amount of subcontract- 
ing to small business concerns that the contractor finds to be consistent with 
the efficient performance of this contract. 

12. Renegotiation.—(a) To the extent required by lay, this contract is sub- 
ject to the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 1211, et seq.), as amend- 
ed, and to any subsequent act of Congress providing for the reneogtiation of con- 
tracts. Nething contained in this clause shall impose any renegotiation obliga- 
tion with respect to this contract or any subcontract hereunder which-is not 
imposed by an act of Congress heretofore or hereafter enacted. Subject to the 
foregoing this contract shall be deemed to contain all the provisions required by 
section 104 of the Renegotiation Act of 1951, and by any such other act, without 
subsequent contract amendment specifically incorporating such provisions. 

(b) The contractor agrees to insert the provisions of this clause, including this 
paragraph (6), in all subcontracts, as that term is defined in section 103g of 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951, as amended. 
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13. Military security requirements.—(a) The provisions of this clause shall 
apply to the extent that this contract involves access to information classified 
“Confidential”. including ‘“Confidential—Modified Handling Authorized” or 
higher. 

(b) The Government shall notify the contractor of the security Classifications 
of this contract and the elements thereof and of any subsequent revisions in such 
security classification, by the use of a security requirements check list (DD Form 
254), or other written notification. 

(c) To the extent the Government has indicated as of the date of this contract 
or thereafter indicates security classification under this contract as provided in 
paragraph (0) above, the contractor shall safeguard all classified elements of this 
contract and shall provide and maintain a system of security controls within its 
own organization in accordance with the requirements of— 

(i) the security agreement (DD Form 441), including the Department of 
Defense Industrial Security Manual for Safeguarding Classified Information 
as in effect on the date of this contract, and any modification to the security 
agreement for the purpose of adapting the manual to the contractor's busi- 
ness; and 

(ii) any amendments to said manual made after the date of this contract, 
notice of which has been furnished to the contractor by the secnrity office 
of the military department having security cognizance over the facility. 

(7) Representatives of the military department having security cognizance 
over the facility and representatives of the contracting military department shall 
have the right to inspect at reasonable intervals the procedures, methods, and 
facilities utilized by the contractor in compiying with the security requirements 
under this contract. Should the Government, through these representatives, de- 
termine that the contractor is not complying with the security requirements of 
this contract the contractor shall be informed in writing by the security office of 
the cognizant military department of the proper action to be taken in order to 
effect compliance with such requirements. 

(ec) If subsequent to the date of this contract, the security classifications or 
security requirements under this contract are changed by the Government as pro- 
vided in this clause and the security costs under this contract are thereby in- 
creased or decreased, the contract price shall be subject to an equitable adjust- 
ment by reason of such increased or decreased costs. 

(f) The contractor agrees to insert, in all subcontracts hereunder which in- 
volve access to Classified information, provisions which shall conform substanti- 
ally to the language of this clause, Including this paragraph (f). 

(gq) The contractor also agrees that it shall determine that any subcontractor 
proposed by it for the furnishing of supplies and services which will involve 
access to Classified information in the contractor’s custody has been granted an 
appropriate facility security clearance which is still in effect, prior to being ac- 
corded access to such classified information, 

14. Notice to the Government of labor disputes.—(a) Whenever the contractor 
has knowledge that any actual or potential labor dispute is delaying or threatens 
to delay the timely performance of this contract, the contractor shall immediately 
give notice thereof, including all relevant information with respect thereto, to 
the contracting officer. 

(b) The contractor agrees to insert the substance of this Clause, including this 
paragraph (6b), in any subcontract hereunder as to which a labor dispute may 
delay the timely performance of this contract : except that each such subcontract 
shall provide that in the event its timely performance is delayed or threatened 
by delay by any actual or potential labor dispute, the subcontractor shall im- 
mediately notify its next higher tier subcontractor, or the prime contractor, as 
the case may be, of all relevant information with respect to such dispute. 

15. Subcontracts for work or services.—No contract shall be made by the con- 
tractor with any other party for furnishing any of the work or services herein 
contracted for without the written approval of the contracting officer, but this 
provision will not be taken as requiring the approval of contracts of employment 
between the contractor and personnel assigned for services thereunder. 

16. Federal, State, and local tares.—(a) As used throughout this clause, the 
term “tax-inclusive date’ means the date of negotiated contracts and the date 
set for the opening of bids for contracts entered into through formal advertising. 
As to additional supplies or services procured by modification to this contract, 
the term “tax-inclusive date’ means the date of such modification. 
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(b) Except as may be otherwise provided in this contract, the contract price 
includes all Federal, State, and local taxes and duties in effect and applicable 
to this contract on the tax-inclusive date, except taxes (other than Federal 
transportation taxes) from which the Government, the contractor, or the trans- 
actions or property covered by this contract are then exempt. Unless specifi- 
cally excluded, duties are included in the contract price and, if freight is in- 
cluded in the contract price, Federal transportation taxes are likewise included. 

(c) (1) If the contractor is required to pay or bear the burden— 

(i) of any tax or duty, which either was not to be included in the contract 
price pursuant to the requirements of paragraph (0b), or was specifically 
excluded from the contract price by a provision of this contract; or 

(ii) of an increase in rate of any tax or duty, whether or not such tax or 
duty was excluded from the contract price; or of any interest or penalty 
thereon, the contract price shall be correspondingly increased ; provided that 
the contractor warrants in writing that no amount for such tax, duty, or 
rate increase was included in the contract price as a contingency reserve 
or otherwise; and provided further that liability for such tax, duty, rate 
increase, interest, or penalty was not incurred through the fault or negligence 
of the contractor or its failure to follow instructions of the contracting 
officer. 

(2) If the contractor is not required to pay or bear the burden, or obtains a 
refund or drawback, in whole or in part, of any tax, duty, interest, or penalty 
which— 

(i) was to be included in the contract price pursuant to the requirements 
of paragraph (b), 

(ii) was included in the contract price, or 

(iii) was the basis of an increase in the contract price, the contract price 
shall be correspondingly decreased or the amount of such relief, refund, 
or drawback shall be paid to the Government, as directed by the contract- 
ing officer. The contract price also shall be correspondingly decreased if 
the contractor, through its fault or negligence or its failure to follow 
instruction of the contracting officer, is required to pay or bear the burden, 
or does not obtain a refund or drawback of any such tax, duty, interest, 
or penalty. Interest paid or credited to the contractor incident to a refund 
of taxes shall inure to the benefit of the Government to the extent that 
such interest was earned after the contractor was paid or reimbursed by 
the Government for such taxes. 

(3) Invoices or vouchers covering any adjustment of the contract price 
pursuant to this paragraph (c) shall set forth the amount thereof as a separate 
item and shall identify the particular tax involved. 

(4) Nothing in this paragraph (c) shall be applicable to social security taxes: 
net income taxes; excess profit taxes; capital stock taxes; Federal transporta- 
tion taxes, except changes in the rate thereof, including repeal, pertaining to 
shipments from the contractor to the Government: unemployment compensa- 
tion taxes: or any State and local taxes, except those levied on or measured 
by the contract or sales price of the services or completed supplies furnished 
under this contract, including gross income taxes, gross receipts taxes, sales and 
use taxes, excise taxes, or franchise or occupation taxes measured by sales or 
receipts from sales. 

(5) No adjustment of less than $100 shall be made in the contract price pur- 
suant to this paragraph. 

(7d) Unless there does not exist any reasonable basis to sustain an exemption, 
the Government agrees upon request of the contractor, without further liability 
except as otherwise provided in this contract, to furnish evidence appropriate 
to establish exemption from— 

(i) any Federal tax, which the contractor warrants in writing was 
excluded from the contract price, or 

(ii) any State or local tax; provided that evidence appropriate to estab- 
lish exemption from duties will be furnished, and Government bills of 
lading will be issued, only at the discretion of the contracting offieer. In 
addition, the contracting officer may furnish evidence appropriate to estab- 
lish exemption from any tax that may, pursuant to this clause, give rise 
to either an increase or decrease in the contract price. 

(e) (1) The contractor shall promptly notify the contracting officer of all 
matters pertaining to Federal, State, and local taxes and duties that reasonably 
may result in either an increase or decrease in the contract price. 
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(2) Whenever an increase or decrease in the contract price may be required 
under this clause, the contractor shall take action as directed by the contracting 
officer, and the contract price shall be equitably adjusted to cover the costs of 
such action, including any interest, penalty, and reasonable attorney’s fees. 


LETTER OF AGREEMENT 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, AFL-CIO and Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, Inc., in the interest of national defense, hereby agree: 

1. That the clerical and related employees will continue to perform all duties 
which are necessary to enable the company to operate military flights on which 

’an American carries exclusively military traffic for the U.S. Government, even 
though the clerical and/or related employees withdraw from commercial airline 
service because of unresolved labor disputes of any type, including disputes 
arising out of negotiations for a new contract. 

2. That pay and other benefits for clerical and related employees who perform 
duties in connection with such military flights, pursuant to paragraph 1 hereof, 
will— 

(a) for any period prior to the opening date of the contract between the 
parties be g verned by the then existing contract unless modified by agree- 
ment of the parties and, 

(b) after the opening date of the contract be governed by either the con- 
tract that existed at or prior to the said labor dispute or the contract 
negotiated as a settlement of such dispute, whichever is more beneficial to 
the clerical and/or related employee. 

3. That this is consistent with the long-standing policy and performance of the 
clerical and related employees and of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, AFL-CIO. 

4. In the event any clerical or related employee is assigned to perform duties 

in connection with such military flights, pursuant to the terms of paragraph 1 
hereof, general chairman of the Pan American division of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, AFL-CIO, will be given a certification by the 
vice president, industrial relations or his designee that such duties are neces- 
sary to enable the company to operate such military flight. 
5. That this understanding constitutes an amendment and modification of the 
collective bargaining agreement between the parties hereto and, notwithstand- 
ing any other provisions of said collective bargaining agreement, this agree- 
ment shall continue indefinitely but may be revoked by either of the parties 
hereto upon 2 years’ prior notice. 

Signed this 4th day of June, 1959. 

Executed by : 

BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND 
STEAMSHIP CLERKS, AFL-CIO, 
WALTER T. COLEMAN, General Chairman, 
PAN AMERICAN WorRLD AIRWAYS, INC., 
EVERETT M. GOULARD, 
Vice President, Industrial Relations. 


LETTER OF AGREEMENT 


The Air Line Dispatchers Association and Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
hereby agree: 

1. That the dispatchers will continue to dispatch all military traffic which 
2an American carries for the U.S. Government even though the dispatchers 
withdraw from commercial airline service because of unresolved labor disputes 
of any type, including disputes arising out of negotiations for new contracts. 

2. That pay and other benefits for dispatchers dispatching such military flights, 
pursuant to paragraph 1 hereof will— 

(a) for any period prior to the opening date of the contract between the 
parties be governed by the then existing contract unless modified by agree- 
ment of the parties, and 
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(b) after the opening date of the contract be governed by either the con- 
tract that existed at or prior to the said labor dispute or the contract nego- 
tiated as a settlement of such dispute, whichever is more beneficial to the 
dispatchers. 

3. That this is consistent with the long-standing policy and performance of the 
dispatchers and of the Air Line Dispatchers Association. 

4. Any dispatcher who is requested to dispatch any such military flight, 
pursuant to the terms of paragraph 1 hereof, will be given a certification by an 
appropriate company operating official that such flight will be exclusively for 
military purposes. A copy Of such certification will be mailed to the Air Line 
Dispatchers Association. 

Dd. That this understanding constitutes an amendment and modification of 
the collective bargaining agreement between the parties hereto and, notwith- 
standing any other provisions of said collective bargaining agreement, this 
agreement shall continue indefinitely but may be revoked by either of the 
parties hereto upon 2 years’ prior notice. 

Signed this 22d day of April, 1959. 

For: 

Air LINE DISPATCHERS ASSOCIATION, 
B. F. NAPHEYsS, Jr., General Counsel, 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, INC., 
EVERETT M. GOULARD, 
Vice President, Industrial Relations. 


LETTER OF AGREEMENT 


The Flight Engineers International Association, PAA Chapter, AFL-CIO, and 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., hereby agree: 

1. That the flight engineers will continue to fly all military traffic which Pan 
American carries for the U.S. Government even though the flight engineers 
Withdraw from commercial airline services because of unresolved labor disputes 
of any type, including disputes arising out of negotiations for new contracts. 

2. That pay and other benefits for flight engineers flying such military flights, 
pursuant to paragraph 1 hereof will— 

(a) for any period prior to the opening date of the contract between the 
parties be governed by the then existing contract unless moditied by agree- 
ment of the parties and, 

(b) after the opening date of the contract be governed by either the con- 
tract that existed at or prior to the said labor dispute or the contract nego- 
tiated as a settlement of such dispute, whichever is more beneficial to the 
flight engineers. 

3. That this is consistent with the long-standing policy and performance of 
the flight engineers and of the Flight Engineers International Association. 

4. Any flight engineer who is requested to fly any such military flight, pursuant 

to the terms of paragraph 1, hereof, will be given a certification by an appropriate 
company operating official that such flight will be exclusively for military pur- 
poses. A copy of such certification will be mailed to the Flight Engineers Inter- 
national Association, PAA Chapter. 
5. That this understanding constitutes an amendment and modification of the 
collective bargaining agreement between the parties hereto and, notwithstanding 
any other provisions of said collective bargaining agreement, this agreement 
shall continue indefinitely but may be revoked by either of the parties hereto 
upon 2 years prior notice. 

Signed this 10th day of April 1959. 

Executed by : 


FLIGHT ENGINEERS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
PAA CHaptTer, AFL-CIO, 
DoNnaALpD H. TOWNSHEND, President. 
PAN AMERICAN Worip AIRWAYS, INC., 
Everett M. GouLarp, 
Vice President, Industrial Relations. 
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LETTER OF AGKEEMENT 


The United Plant Guard Workers of America and Pan American Worid Air- 
ways, Ine., hereby agree: 

1. That the guards and security policemen will continue to perform all duties 
which are necessary to enable the company to fly all military traffic which Pan 
American carries for the U.S. Government even though the guards and/or security 
policemen withdraw from commercial airline service because of unresolved labor 
disputes of any type, including disputes arising out of negotiations for a new 
contract, 

2. That pay and other benefits for guards and security policemen who perform 
duties in connection with such military flights, pursuant to paragraph 1 hereof, 
will 

(a) for any period prior to the opening date of the contract between the 
parties be governed by the then existing contract unless modified by agree- 
ment of the parties and, 

(b) after the opening date of the contract be governed by either the con- 
tract that existed at or prior to the said labor dispute or the contract nego- 
tiated as a settlement of such dispute, whichever is more beneficial to the 
guard and/or security policeman. 

3. That this is consistent with the long-standing policy and performance of 
the guards and security policemen and of the United Plant Guard Workers of 
America, 

4. In the event any guard or security policeman is assigned to perform duties 
in connection with such military flights, pursuant to the terms of paragraph 1 
hereof, the United Plant Guard Workers of America will be given a certifica- 
tion by an appropriate Company operating official that such duties were neces- 
sary to enable the company to operate such military flight. 

5. That this understanding constitutes an amendment and modification of the 
collective bargaining agreement between the parties hereto and, notwithstanding 
any other provisions of said collective bargaining agreement, shall continue 
indefinitely but may be revoked by either of the parties hereto upon 2 years’ 
prior notice. 

Signed this 15th day of June 1959. 

Executed by: 


Unirep PLANT GUARD WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
PAN AMERICAN WorRLD AIRWAYS, INC.., 
EVERETT M. GOULARD. 


LETTER OF AGREEMENT 


The Air Line Pilots Association, International and Pan American World Air- 
ways, Ine., hereby agree: 

1. That even though the pilots withdraw from commercial airline service be- 
cause of unresolved labor disputes, including disputes arising out of the con- 
tract termination dates, they will nevertheless continue ot fly any military flights 
deemed essential to the national defense, provided, however, that such flights 
shall be solely military in nature and their cargo composed entirely of military 
commodities or personnel. 

2. That this is consistent with the long-standing policy and performance of 
the pilots and of the Air Line Pilots Association, International. 

3. That to assure the movement of a particular flight under such cirecum- 
stances, the Air Line Pilots Association, International, will require certifica- 
tion by an appropriate company operating official designated by the company 
for such purpose that such flight is in accordance with the specifications set 
forth in paragraph 1, above. 

4. That the pilots who fly such military traffic will not lose any benefits accru- 
ing to other pilots which they would otherwise have received upon the settle- 
ment of an unresolved labor dispute. 

49066—60—No. 54——_46 
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5. That this understanding is incorporated into and made a part of the col- 
lective bargaining agreement between the parties hereto, provided that, not- 
withstanding any other provisions of the collective bargaining agreement, this 
letter of agreement will not be altered or terminated without at least 2 years’ 
prior written notice. 

Signed this 27th day of April 1959. 

For: 

Arr LINE Pitots ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL, 
CLARENCE N, SAYEN, 
President. 
Pan AMERICAN Wortp Airways, INc., 
Everett M, GouLarp, 
Vice President, Industrial Relations. 

Witness: 

S. L. DorepxKe, 
Chairman, 
Master Executive Council. 


R. O. MILEs, 
Senior Copilot Representative, 
Master Executive Council. 


LETTER OF AGREEMENT 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and 
Helpers of America and Pan American World Airways, Inc., hereby agree: 

1. That the service supply clerks and lead service supply clerks will continue 
to perform all duties normally performed within their classification, which are 
necessary to enable the company to operate military flights on which Pan Amer- 
ican carries exclusively military traffic for the U.S. Government even though 
the service supply clerks and/or lead service supply clerks withdraw from com- 
mercial airline service because of unresolved labor disputes of any type, in- 
cluding disputes arising out of negotiations for a new contract. 

2. That pay and other benefits for service supply clerks and lead service 
supply clerks who perform duties in connection with such military flights, pur- 
suant to paragraph 1 hereof, will— 

(a) for any period prior to the opening date of the contract between the 
parties be governed by the then existing contract unless modified by agree- 
ment of the parties and, 

(b) after the opening date of the contract be governed by either the con- 
tract that existed at or prior to the said labor dispute or the contract negoti- 
ated as a settlement of such dispute, whichever is more beneficial to the 
service supply clerk and/or lead service supply clerk. 

8. That this is consistent with the long-standing policy and performance of 
the service supply clerks and lead service supply clerks and of the international 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chaffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America. 

4. In the event any service supply clerk or lead service supply clerk is as- 
signed to perform duties in connection with such military flights, pursuant to 
the terms of paragraph 1 hereof, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of America will be given a certifica- 
tion by an appropriate company operating official that such duties were neces- 
sary to enable the company to operate such military flight. 

5. That this understanding constitutes a supplement to, and modification of, 
the collective bargaining agreement between the parties hereto and, notwith- 
standing any other provisions of said collective bargaining agreement, this agree- 
ment shall continue indefinitely but may be revoked by either of the parties 
hereto upon 2 years’ prior notice. However, if after the certification provided 
in paragraph 4 the company should willfully combine military with nonmilitary 
flights during the period of any strike, the union may terminate this supple- 
mental agreement forthwith. Proof of such violation shall be established in the 
adjustment procedure established by the collective bargaining agreement, but 
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such procedure shall be accelerated to provide for hearing within 24 hours, and 
final decision within 72 hours, after the grievance is submitted. 
Signed this 8th day of June 1959. 
Executed by: 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS 
OF AMERICA, 
JAMES R. Horra, 
General President. 
PAN AMERICAN WoRLD AIRWAYS, INC., 
EvereT’® M, GOULARD, 
Vice President ,Industrial Relations. 





LETTER OF AGREEMENT 


The Transport Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, and Pan American 
World Airways, Inc., hereby agree: 

1. That the mechanic and ground service employees, port stewards and senior 
port stewards, and commissary employees will continue to perform all duties 
within their classifications which are determined to be necessary to enable the 
company to carry by aircraft all military traffic which Pan American World 
Airways, Ine., carries for the U.S. Government upon certification by the U.S. 
Department of Defense that such traffic is essential to the national defense, even 
though the mechanic and ground service employees, and/or port stewards and 
senior port stewards and/or commissary employees withdraw from commercial 
airline service because of unresolved labor disputes of any type, including dis- 
putes arising out of negotiations for a new contract. 

2. That pay and other benefits for mechanic and ground service employees, 
port stewards and senior port stewards and commissary employees who per- 
form duties in connection with such military traffic, pursuant to paragraph 1 
hereof, will 

(a) for any period prior to the opening date of the contract between the parties 
be governed by the then existing contract unless modified by agreement of the 
parties and, 

(b) after the opening date of the contract be governed by either the con- 
tract then existing at or prior to the said labor dispute or the contract negotiated 
as a settlement of such dispute whichever is more beneficial to the flight service 
personnel. 

3. That this is consistent with the long-standing policy and performance of 
the flight service personnel and of the Transport Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO. 

4. In the event any flight service employee is assigned to any military flight, 
pursuant to the terms of paragraph 1 hereof, the Transport Workers Union of 
America, AFL-CIO, will be given a certification by an appropriate company 
operating official that such flight will be exclusively for military purposes. 

5. That, to the extent necessary to effectuate its purpose, this understanding 
constitutes an amendment and modification of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment between the parties hereto and, notwithstanding any other provisions of the 
said collective bargaining agreement, this agreement shall continue indefinitely 
but may be revoked by either of the parties hereto upon 2 years’ prior notice. 
However, if after the certification provided in paragraphs 1 and 4 the company 
should willfully combine military with nonmilitary traffic during the period 
of any strike, the union will terminate this supplemental agreement forthwith. 
Proof of such violation shall be established through the adjustment procedures 
established by the collective bargaining agreement, but such procedure shall be 
accelerated to provide for a hearing and final decision within 24 hours after the 
grievance is submitted. 

Should it be impossible to achieve a final decision within such 24-hour period, 
such period shall be extended to the extent necessary. 

Signed this 19th day of June 1959. 

Executed by: 

TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
JAMES F. Horst, International Vice President. 

PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, INC. 

Everett M. GouLarp, Vice President, Industrial Relations. 





LETTER OF AGREEMENT 


The Transport Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, and Pan American 
World Airways, Inc., hereby agree: 

1. That flight service personnel will continue to perform those flight service 
functions which normaliy fall within their classification on flights which are 
solely military in nature and their cargo composed entirely of military com- 
modities or personnel where the carriage of the traffic on such flights is certified 
by the U.S. Department of Defense as essential to the national defense, even 
though the flight service personnel withdraw from commercial service because 
of unresolved labor disputes of any type, including disputes arising out of nego- 
tiations for a new contract. 

2. That pay and other benetits for flight service personnel assigned to such 
lnilitary flights, pursuant to paragraph 1 hereof, will- 

(a) for any period prior to the opening date of the contract between the 
the parties be governed by the then existing contract unless modified by 
agreement of the parties and. 

(b) after the opening date of the contract be governed by either the con- 
tract that existed at or prior to the said labor dispute or the contract nego- 
iated as a settlement of such dispute, whichever is more beneficial to the 
flight service personnel. 

3. That this is consistent with the longstanding policy and performance of the 
flight service personnel and of the Transport Workers Union of America, AFL 
CLO. 

4. In the event any flight service employee is assigned to any military flight, 
pursuant to the terms of paragraph 1 hereof, the Transport Workers Union of 
America, AFL-CIO, will be given a certification by an appropriate company 
operating official that such flight will be exclusively for military purposes. 

5. That, to the extent necessary to effectuate its purpose, this understanding 
constitutes an amendment and modification of the collective bargaining agree- 
men between the parties hereto and, notwithstanding any other provisions of 
the said collective bargaining agreement, this agreement shall continue inde- 
finitely but may be revoked by either of the parties hereto upon 2 years’ prior 
notice. However, if after the certification provided in paragraphs 1 and 4 the 
company should willfully combine military with non military traffic during the 
period of any strike, the union will terminate this supplemental agreement forth- 
with. Proof of such violation shall be established through the adjustment pro- 
cedures established by the collective bargaining agreement, but such procedure 
shall be accelerated to provide for a hearing and final decision within 24 hours 
after the grievance is submitted. 

Should it be impossible to achieve a final decision within such 24-hour period, 
such period shall be extended to the extent necessary. 

Signed this 19th day of June 1959. 

Executed by: 

TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
AFL-CIO, 
JAMES F. Horst, 
International Vice President. 
PAN AMERICAN WoRLD AIRWAYS, INC., 
EVERETT M. GOULARD, 
Vice President, Industrial Relations. 


Now, Mr. Smart, we have the next witness. 

Did you have any questions ¢ 

Mr. Smart. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much. 

Now, the next witness is the Reserve Officers Association. 

Colonel Mancuester. Mr. Chairman, we have scaled our presenta- 
tion down to about a 60-second oral review. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that, sir? 

Colonel Mancuester. We have scaled our presentation down to 
about a 60-second oral presentation. 

Mr. Rivers. Good, fine. 
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Mr. Harpy. If that is what it is going to be, I will stay for it, Mr. 
Chairman. I have some pressing 

Colonel Mancuersrer. I would like to give for the record a resolu- 
tion of our Army Section and our Air Force Section of the Reserve 
Officers Association on this subject. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection, it will be put in. 

( The material referred to is as follows:) 





STATEMENT OF CoL. JOHN T. CARLTON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing before your committee, and being permitted to present our views 
on this most important subject. 

The problem of which your committee is aware appears to us to resolve itself 
into the question, will the national security of our country be better served by 
keeping our national military airlift in the military, or will it better be served 
by providing this service through commercial firms ? 

It must be realized that when and if an emergency develops where it is neces- 
sary that our troops and equipment must be transported overseas immediately 
that we must come to the conclusion that the military must have the planes and 
personnel available to execute such a transportation system. Assuming that we 
adopted a policy to permit commercial firms to provide the planes and personnel, 
we would be confronted with the fact that as a whole the commercial planes 
would require a certain amount of remodeling in order to carry out the missions 
of the military. 

This would mean that we would lose the valuable time necessary to be at 
the right place at the right time, and the delay in all probability would do us 
an irreparable amount of damage. We must also take into consideration that 
civilian personnel could not be ordered into a military theater. Consequently 
the problem facing the armed services would be the time element in securing 
and training the personnel needed to carry out their mission, 


We understand that it would cost more to have conimercial firms furnish this 
service in peacetime than to have it furnished by the armed services. 

We realize that our planes are obsolete, or are becoming obsolete, and due to 
the fact that we have not each year provided the money to keep our services 
modernized with the newer planes we are now confronted with the cost of 
securing this new equipment. We think it should be done immediately. 

We also sincerely believe that our Reserves should be equipped with the most 
modern planes: that more Reserve units should be organized to furnish this 
service. At the present time the Reserve wings are doing a great service in 
transporting equipment with the planes they have and the training is on-the- 
job type of training. 

We think the time has come when we must not only provide money to modern- 
ize the planes needed by our active duty forces, but at the same time see that 
the equipment of our Reserves be modernized and the number of planes made 
available to them be increased. 

Because the United States may be faced with a variety of limited war situa- 
tions which call for the rapid movement of troops and supplies to objective areas 
throughout the world, the U.S. Army and Marine Corps must be provided with 
sufficient strategic airlift to— 

(a) Fly at least two reinforced battle groups and their combat equip- 
ment to any trouble spot in the world within hours of the time that the 
order bas been given to move. 

(b) Within a matter of days, move by air enough troops and supplies to 
build up to a ful! division force with necessary support in the combat area. 

(¢c) Within 2 to 4 weeks, increase the size of the fighting force to two 
divisions with adequate supplies and supporting forces to conduct operations 
against the aggressor for an extended period of time. 

(7) Continue reinforcement if and as required. 
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As an order of magnitude, it is estimated that over 700 trips by 4-engine 
strategic aircraft would be required to move a 1-division force to the Middle 
East or southeast Asia. 

Should general war occur, there must be adequate strategic airlift imme- 
diately available to move Army replacements and critical personnel and sup- 
plies to oversea areas with minimum delay. 

In both limited and general war, the Army requires sufficient tactical airlift 
for combat and training purposes to support the simultaneous assault by at 
least the assault echelon of two airborne divisions reinforced. 

The quality of the aircraft in both the strategic and tactical fleets is cause 
for immediate concern. The aging C—124, C-119, and C—113 aircraft must be 
replaced by new airplanes with greater range, speed, and payload. 

Inasmuch as heavy reliance is placed upon the civil reserve air fleet to 
augment the military strategic airlift fleet, positive measures, including any 
legislation required, must be taken to insure that CRAF is immediately respon- 
sive to the needs of the Department of Defense. The Air Force Reserve, which 
provides a sizable portion of the tactical airlift, must be kept in a continuous 
state of combat readiness. 

The fulfillment of these requirements will provide the Army with a strategic 
eapability which, in addition to its visible manifestations, will contribute ma- 
terially to the deterrence of war in any form. 

I am attaching a copy of a resolution on this subject to be placed in the 
record which is a mandate from our association. 

We cannot too strongly emphasize that it is our belief that this committee 
can render a real service to our Nation by strongly recommending that sufficient 
appropriation be made available, so that this particular part of our national 
defense is strengthened and made available to carry out the national policies of 
our country. 

I want to thank the committee for the privilege of appearing before you 
today and for the opportunity of presenting our view on this important subject. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AIRLIFT OF ARMY TROOPS 


Whereas the Department of the Army has indicated a vital need for air sup- 
port such as could be provided by the Air Force Reserve ; and 

Whereas it is important that armed aggressions be dealt with promptly : Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Reserve Officers Association of the United States, That, the 
Department of Defense be urged to request funds for the Air Force to provide 
an airlift capable of moving Army troops in such number as determined by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Adopted by the Air Force affairs committee, Las Vegas, Nev., October 24, 
1959. 

Approved by the national executive committee. 


CARRIERS 


Whereas certain Air Force troop carrier wings are set up for movement of 
Army troops in event of an emergency ; and 

Whereas the Government annually pays out huge sums to send many Army 
Reserve units to their annual summer unit training sites by commercial trans- 
portation ; and 

Whereas these same Air Force Reserve troop carrier wings could be used to 
a training advantage to both the Air Force Reserve and the Army Reserve by 
transporting the Army Reserve to their training sites ; and 

Whereas this would in no way affect the Department of Defense directive, 
based upon the National Transportation Act of 1940, dealing with noncompetition 
with commercial transportation as this is a part of the training of both Army 
Reserve and Air Force Reserve looking to the future when both will have to 
work together in this manner; and 
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Whereas most of the movement of troops to camp is at a time when the vaca- 
tion season is at its height and commercial transportation Companies are pre- 
occupied with this normal civilian business : Now, therefore be it 

Resolved That the Army Affairs Committee looks with favor upon the air- 
lifting of Army Reserve units to ANACDUTRA and requests that the Air Force 
Affairs Committee consider this matter. 

Approved by the Army Affairs Committee October 11, 1959, Kansas City, Mo. 

Colonel Mancuesrer. We asked to appear before this group simply 
because of our interest in defense and national survival. 

And if 1 may just read two points, I believe it will make our point 
clear. 

Because the United States may be faced with a variety of limited 
war situations which call for the rapid movement of troops and sup- 
plies to objective areas throughout the world, the U.S. Army and the 
Marine Corps must be provided with sufficient strategic airlift to 
expedite these absolute requirements : 

Fly at least two reinforced battle groups and their combat equip- 
ment to any trouble spot in the world within hours of the time that 
the order has been given to move. 

Within a matter of days move by air enough troops and supplies 
to build up a full division force, with necessary support in the combat 
area. 

Within 2 to 4 weeks, increase the size of the fighting force to two 
divisions, with adequate supplies and supporting forces to conduct 
operations against the aggressor for an extended period of time. 

And finally, continue reinforcement if and as required. 

Consequently, we of ROA feel the services must have the aircraft to 
accomplish this and this aircraft must be under military control. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

We have been informed that Colonel Carlton has had a very serious 
operation. 

Colonel Mancuester. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Give him our very best regards and express our re- 
grets, our deepest sympathy, and tell him he was represented here by 
you and his young assistant at the right. 

Mr. Gavin. Very able assistance. 

Mr. Rivers. We hope he will be well soon. You have made a fine 
contribution. 

Colonel Mancnuester. Fine. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, members of the committee, Mr. Smart and I have 
gotten—this ends the witnesses, doesn’t it, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. These are all the scheduled witnesses. 

Mr. Rivers. I might say we wanted to finish on Friday, but we 
didn’t because we wanted to accommodate these last two witnesses. 
And I should have left here an hour ago. But we wanted to accom- 
modate these two witnesses, and accommodate the country, by getting 
the benefit of “ag sere of view. 

But afer a day, I think we have finished our scheduled witnesses. 

Now, Mr. Smart, would you mind reading this for me? 

Mr. Smarr. You want me to read your statement ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. I have a statement here that we have prepared 
that I would like to make at this time. And Mr. Smart, if you will 
read it? 

Mr. Becker. Have we a copy ? 
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Mr. Rivers. Yes; we have copies. 

Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. This is the chairman’s concluding statement : 

Members of the subcommittee, with the conclusion of the testi- 
mony this morning, we have completed the testimony of all witnesses, 
both military and civilian, who have been scheduled to testify on the 
adequacy or inadequacy of our national airlift capability, as it relates 
to military requirements. 

This has been a long and arduous task and before we do anything 
else I want to express to the members of my subcommittee my deepest 
appreciation for their cooperation throughout our hearings. I express 
similar appreciation to all of the military and civilian witnesses who 
have given us the benefit of their viewpoints. 

The results of these hearings can be no better than the efforts we 
have made to find solutions to the many problems which have become 
obvious during our hearings. In considering a subject which has 
been so bitterly contested by such a variety of forces, it is inevitable 
that there may have been a preconceived idea on the part of some 
that this subcommittee was prejudiced, one way or the other. The 
exact, opposite represents the truth, because we have had no precon- 
ceived ideas and we have sought a solution as objectively and fairly 
as our separate and collective « ‘apabilities will permit. I am con- 
fident that. this will be evident to all by the time we have formulated 
our findings and recommendations. 

As those who have followed these heari ings know, it has been neces- 
sary for us to hold many of our sessions in executive session due to the 
classification on the material presented to the subcommittee. It is 
pertinent to note that the subcommittee placed no security classifica- 
tion on the material submitted. We simply respected the classifica- 
tion that was placed upon it by appropriate military authorities. We 
would be derelict in our responsibility if we had done anything to the 
contrary. 

As the best evidence of the objectivity of the subcommittee, its 
desire to seek the truth, and its desire to make headway rather than 
headlines, we have labored through more than 15 hours of classified 
testimony in executive sessions. Since the creation of the subcom- 
mittee on January 29, only two brief statements have been made to the 
oress. 

While our formal hearings have been concluded, our responsibility 
has not ended. We must yet receive the critique from Air Force and 
Army officials on the Puerto Pines/Big Slam airlift operation. That 
is scheduled for Wednesday, April 20. While I hope that it might 
be conducted in open session, I doubt that our military authorities 
wish to advertise the nature and degree of deficiencies which may 
have become evident through the conduct of that exercise. Insofar 
as the subcommittee is concerned, it will simply abide by the request 
of the presenting officials as to whether the session can be open or 
must be closed. 

Following that presentation, and assuming that we complete it on 
the 20th, we are then ready to discuss the problem areas which have 
been developed as a result of these hearings. The subcommittee pro- 
poses to have the Chief of Staff of the Air Force and the Chief of 
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Staff of the Army, with representation from all of the military sery- 
ices before the subeommittee on April 21, for a roundtable discussion 
of these problem areas. 

It seems to me that this would be an appropriate time to outline 
what seems to be most, if not all, of the problems which have devel- 
oped, state the action which the subcommittee has taken on some of 
them, and delineate those areas where a solution remains to be 
obtained. 

1. At the outset of our hearings we took under immediate considera- 
tion the requirements of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for strategic airlift, 
both in support of general war and limited war. Then we weighed 
our capabilities against those requirements. 

In spite of the fact that our capabilities were assessed by some to be 
“marginally satisfactory” to meet the requirements, the subcommittee 
found it was unable to agree with that assessment. Without regard 
to the strategic airlift capabilities of the civil aviation industry, upon 
which we must rely in time of national emergency, the subcommittee 
devoted its first attention to the inadequacies of the MATS fleet which 
is required to airlift the “hard-core” requirements, as specified by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

The subcommittee concluded that the MATS fleet was seriously 
inadequate, particularly as to the age of the fleet, the lack of cargo 
uirlift, and. with the exception of the new passenger jets in the civil 
aviation industry, the inability of either the civilian or military air 
fleets to respond in a timely manner to the strategic airlift require- 
ments of either general war or limited war. 

The subcommittee was aware that 850 million had been included in 
the fiscal 1961 defense budget request to begin the development of a 
new uncompromised, strategic, turbine-powered cargo airplane. The 
need for such a development was so obvious to the subcommittee that 
it decided to support such a development as its first objective. 

It is obvious that it will be at least 4 years before the first of such 
airplanes can be available, assuming a July 1, 1960, start. Weighing 
this fact against the obsolescence of the current MATS fleet, the 
subcommittee concluded that an interim modernization of MATS, 
through the procurement of currently available off-the-shelf aircraft 
was required. 

Having reached these conclusions, the subcommittee adopted a 
motion that I be authorized to appear before the Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee of the House in support of a program of interim 
modernization. Pursuant to that authorization, and with the ap- 
proval of the chairman of the full committee, I appeared before the 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee of the House on Wednesday, 
March 30, 1960. I urged, as our No. 1 priority, the appropriation 
of $50 million to begin the development of the SOR aircraft. In 
addition, I urged the procurement of 50 off-the-shelf strategic jets, 
configured for cargo, which, with minor modifications, will have both 
astrategic and a tactical airlift capability. 

The magnitude of these total requests was in excess of $350 million. 

I hope, and I have reason to believe, that the program which I 
submitted in behalf of this subcommittee will be substantially, if not 
fully, approved by the House Appropriations Committee. Obviously, 
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favorable action in this regard would be most gratifying to us, and 
I assure you that we will lend our total effort throughout the re- 
mainder of the appropriation process to insure final success. 

The next point concerns the hard-core requirements. 

Our testimony has developed the fact that the sole justification for 
MATS is to have the capability to airlift the hard-core require- 
ments, as specified by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in support of general 
war. The fleet of MATS aircraft, both as to number and lift capa- 
bility, is presently configured to that requirement. Contrary to some 
thought, there are no aircraft in MATS which are surplus to that 
requirement. 

The subcommittee could readily understand why the traffic, both 
personnel and cargo, specified as “hard core,” must be airlifted in 
military aircraft. The subcommittee’s principal difficulty in this 
area Was its inability to understand the exclusion of certain key per- 
sonnel and cargo from the hard-core requirements. I am sure | 
reflect the judgment of the subcommittee in saying that the hard 
core requirements should and will be increased, not decreased. It is 
obvious that the degree to which they nay be increased will simply 
compound the deficiencies which already exist in the MATS fleet. 
To those in the civil industry who may be somewhat alarmed by that 
statement, I must again emphasize that we are again confronted with 
meeting a military requirement and we must meet that requirement 
even if the aircraft stand idle until the time of need. 

This is one of the problems which we will consider in our discussion 
of the problem areas with the Chiefs of Staff on April 21. 

3. All of us are seriously concerned over the rate of utilization of 
MATS aircraft. The current rate prescribed for the common user 
fleet of MATS is 5 hours. Military authorities tell us that this rate 
of utilization is substantially correct if MATS is to maintain its war- 
time readiness requirement and its ability to surge to a higher rate of 
utilization in the event of war. On the other hand, some of our 
civilian witnesses have suggested that a utilization rate of 1 hour per 
day is adequate. 

Of course, this utilization rate is the seat of all the controversy as 
to how much civil-eligible traffic MATS will carry in peacetime. 

This also will be a subject for our discussion on April 21. 

4. Next, we are concerned with the procurement procedures of 
MATS in obtaining civil airlift in peacetime. 

The current competitive bid practice has been condemned by most 
of the civil industry as being “cutthroat.” It is obvious that the cur- 
rent method which permits anyone and everyone with an airplane, or 
a lease for an airplane, to bid does nothing toward the improvement 
of the civil cargo airfleet to meet its military wartime requirements. 
So we must reach a decision as to whether the current competitive bid 
practice will continue, whether the procurement will be under a higher 
but reasonable rate, and how much of the civil-eligible traffic currently 
carried by MATS should be diverted to the civil airlines in order that 
their capability be raised to meet the military requirements. 

5. Next, we are concerned with the civil reserve air fleet, commonly 
known as CRAF. 

Some 228 airplanes in the civil fleet are allocated to CRAF. Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the fleet has been obligated to military re- 
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quirements by an appropriate contract entered into by the CRAF op- 
erators and the Government. A) 

In the CRAF inventory we have an excellent passenger capability, 
much of it represented in new high-speed jet aircraft. But the cargo 
capability is grossly inadequate. But simply being a member of the 
CRAF program lends nothing to the improvement of this deficiency. 
The subcommittee has attempted to determine what incentive, if any, 
there is to be a member of CRAF. Beyond the matter of patriotism, 
which we certainly do not deprecate, we can find no incentive. The 
question arises as to whether or not we should provide an incentive. 
There is strong argument in support of restricting the procurement of 
civil airlift by MATS to those who will obligate themselves to mili- 
tary requirements under any and all conditions, as determined by 
appropriate authority, and who will further obligate themselves to 
the procurement of the type of cargo aircraft required for the mili- 
tary mission. 

The remaining problem in considering CRAF is its responsiveness 
to military requirements under all conditions. So the question has 
arisen as to whether or not legislation which would require this 
responsiveness, under penalty of law, is necessary. 

6, Next we must consider the future of MATS. 

In spite of the undisputed military requirements which have been 
placed on MATS, it has become the outstanding orphan in the Defense 
establishment. It has been caught between the fire of civil aviation 
on the one hand, and on the other hand, has been shut out by the 
Air Force in the competition for defense dollars. This is precisely 
the reason why we tind that the backbone of the MATS fleet is today 
between 8 and 10 years old, with a projected usefulness of only 5 
additional years. 

This unwholesome situation raises a question as to whether or not 
MATS should be made a specified command under the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, or should MATS be legally created by legislative enactment 
with a specified military mission. 

In addition, should the current logistic airlift of AMC and other 
military agencies be accomplished through civil procurement or left 
with MATS? And, should all the strategic military aircraft available 
in our military services be incorporated in MATS or remain as cur- 
rently assigned ? 

Finally, we must consider the role of our Reserve Forces, both the 
Air National Guard and the Air Force Reserve, in connection with 
the airlift problem. Forty-eight C-97’s have already been made 
available to the Air National Guard, and guard personnel have been 
undergoing transitional training for some time. It is my under- 
standing that the Air National Guard personnel involved in this 
transitional training have completed the course in record time, and 
with an outstanding record of performance. 

We must consider whether or not additional C-97’s and perhaps 
some C-124’s should later be allocated to the Air National Guard 
and the Air Force Reserve. In this connection, this subcommittee 
has previously requested the Secretary of the Air Force to defer 
Air Force plans to scrap an additional number of C-97’s which have 
become surplus to the active duty force. In view of the fact that these 
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Mr. Trrerr. Mr. Chairman, perhaps the committee might wish to 
have a copy of these agr eements—they are not long, only two pages— 
with each of the seven operating unions. 

Mr. Rivers. We should have that. 

Mr. Trrepe. I think it would be very helpful to have that as a mat- 
ter of public record. 

Mr. Rivers. If you could submit that, we would appreciate that; 
we would appreciate it for our file. 

Mr. Trievrr. We will. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection, the committee will stand adjourned, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Becker. Bob, a real good statement. 

(W hereupon, at 12:07 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair. ) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL Minrrary AIRLIFT, 
Washington, D.C., Wednesday, A pril 20, 1960. 

The subcommittee met at 10:05 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. I am going to ask the committee to come to order. 

I would like to make an opening statement. 

Having been advised by appropriate authorities in the Pentagon 
that this portion of the critique of Big Slam/Puerto Pine would not be 
classified, Iam pleased that we can hold this meeting in open session. 

After almost 3 months of preparation and hearings, we are now 
approaching the end of our endeavors. Just as quickly as we complete 
the critique, we will proceed with a discussion of the problem areas. 
I anticipate that this discussion will be held in closed session because 
of classification of some of the matters involved. In any event, we 
must conclude our hearings by Friday, since other matters already 
scheduled before the full committee will preclude our meeting again 
for some time. So, it is our desire to conclude our hearings, write 
our report, and continue to do whatever we can to improve the de- 
ficiencies in the national airlift. 

You will recall that I said at the outset that we were going to try 
to have as much as we could of this in open session, and everybody 
realizes that certain things cannot be discussed openly because of 
the nature of their classified makeup, but this morning we are going 
to have this in open session, and I hope that we can give as much as we 
possibly can. But, as I also said at the beginning, we are determined 
to do our work, make our report, close our shop, and follow on from 
there. Because we are determined to get results from these endeavors, 
and believe you me, we have put in some hours, but we think it is 
worth it. And we have tried to do the best we could. 

And T am not unmindful of the dedication of men like General 
Lemnitzer and General Tunner and others who have been so attentive 
and so completely cooperative, and everybody who has, to this vital 
area of airlift. 

Now, Mr. Smart, let’s move on. Who is our first witness ? 
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surplus C-97's are the oldest models, and later models of the same 
type of aircraft will soon become available as they are phased out of 
SAC, I believe that the reasonable course of action for the subcom- 
mittee to take is to withdraw its request to Secretary Sharp concern- 
ing the C-97’s which are currently surplus and await the availability 
of later models for assignment to the Air National Guard and/or 
the Air Force Reserve Forces. 

While the foregoing list does not include all of the problems we 
must face, it embraces the major ones. We expect the military au- 
thorities to meet with us on April 21 to address themselves to each 
of these problems and such additional ones as they may deem desirable. 

As I have stated previously, we have had nothing but the finest 
cooperation throughout our hearings. With that same degree of 
continued cooperation, which I know we will receive, I have every 
confidence that this subcommittee will discharge its responsibility 
ina manner which is fully responsive to the national requirements, 
and that our findings and recommendations will merit the respect of 
all objective persons, both within and without the Military Establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Rivers. Gentlemen, that is my statement. 

So, you see, Mr. Trippe, we recognize this contractual thing. It is 
an area we have to—— 

Mr. Trirre. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. I say, you see now we have anticipated your testi- 
mony—not anticipated, but we had the benefit of your statement, as 
well as that of Mr. Thomas. 

That is an area of great importance. 

Mr. Trirrr. Indeed. 

_ Mr. Chairman, I followed the report you Just made with great 
interest. 

Mr. Brecker. Mr. Chairman, I believe there is one thing in Mr. 
Trippe’s statement, though, that should be recognized. Because it 
has been one of the great concerns of this committee since the very 
beginning, and that is with CRAF and the labor arrangements you 
made with the unions. 

That was one of the greatest concerns of this committee, and it was 
the concern 3 years ago when we were discussing the role of CRAF. 

Now, I don’t know whether Mr. Smart was counsel of that subcom- 
mittee or not. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, there was the subcommittee 

Mr. Becker. It was the subcommittee concerned with transporta- 
tion for national defense. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Kilday’s. 

Mr. Becker. Yes, Mr. Kilday’s subcommittee. 

One of the great concerns we had was how we could use CRAF, 
when the unions were the ones to determine whether they could be 
available at any given time. 

I say, the arrangements you discussed as having been made, here 
this morning, will relieve a great deal of that concern. 

You think so, Mr. Smart, in that particular field / 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 
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Army, Pacific, on December 14, 1954. He was assigned as commanding general, 
7th U.S. Army, in Germany, on May 38, 1956. He assumed command of the 
U.S. Continental Army Command with headquarters at Fort Monroe, Va., on 
August 1, 1958. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CoL. GORDON T. KIMBRELL 


Gordon T. Kimbrell was born on February 13, 1914, at Decatur, Ga. After 
graduation from Athens High School, Athens, Ga., he attended the University 
of Georgia for 1 year. 

He received an appointment to the U.S. Military Academy and was graduated 
in June 1037 with the degree of bachelor of science and Commissioned a second 
lieutenant of infantry. 

Colonel Kimbrell’s first assignment was Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. From 
1937 to 1940 he commanded units in the 21st Infantry and in 1941 he was as- 
signed to 98d Tank Destroyer Battalion. Also, in 1941 Colonel Kimbrell served 
aus an Observer with the British Commandos and subsequently instructed U.S. 
Army units in their tactics. 

After serving with the 307th Infantry at Camp Hyder, Ariz., he was selected 
to attend the Command and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
Upon graduation in November 1943, he returned to the 77th Infantry Division 
and remained with it through its combat service in the Pacific. During this 
period he served as an infantry battalion commander, regimental executive 
officer, and as regimental commander of the 305th Infantry, participating in 
the battles of Guam, Leyte, Kerama, Retto, Ie-Shima and the invasion of 
Okinawa. 

In 1946 he was appointed as an instructor at the U.S. Military Academy for 
a 3-year term. In 1949, he served as Chief of the Army Security Agency, Europe. 
Upon his return to the United States in 1952, he attended the Army War College. 

Colonel Kimbrell’s next assignment was as instructor at the Armed Forces 
Staff College, Norfolk, Va. In June 1956 he was selected to be the Chief of Staff 
of the Iceland Defense Force, a joint command force consisting of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force units. 

In 1957, he became Deputy Commander of the U.S. Army Training Center, 
Fort Gordon, Ga. In November 1957 he assumed command of the 1st Airborne 
Battle Group, 827th Infantry, at Fort Campbell, Ky. 

Colonel Kimbrell assumed his present position as secretary of the General 
Staff, Headquarters, U.S. Continental Army Command, Fort Monroe, Va., in 
July 1959. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Colonel Kimprett. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee : 

For background purposes, I would like to discuss briefly the 
tactical exercise about to be briefed to you. 


(Vugraph 1) 


To add realism, Big Slam/Puerto Pine was based on a fictitious 
situation in which the country of Tarheel (friendly to the United 
States) was invaded by an aggressor nation, Neutralia. Tarheel re- 
quested U.S. assistance. The United States responded by committing 
a portion of Strategic Army Command to eject Neutralia forces 
from Tarheel territory. Only the strategic move of an Army force 
to oversea staging areas and return was actually flown. 


(Vugraph 2) 


3. The exercise was designed to train Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice and U.S. Continental “Army Command in the strategic deploy- 
ment of about 21,000 troops and a limited amount of equipment to an 
oversea staging area. Also, it included planning for transition from 
the strategic move to a tactical airborne assault. 
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Mr. Smarr. Gen. Bruce Clarke, Continental Army Command, I 
think has an opening statement, to begin the Army presentation of 
the critique of the Puerto Pine/ Big Slam. 

Mr. Rivers. General Clarke, we will be pleased to hear from you. 

GENERAL CLARKE. Mr. Rivers and members of the committee, and 
ladies and gentlemen, the purpose of this presentation this morning 
is to present a joint briefing from the Continental Army Coneand 
and the Military Air Transportation Service on the exercise Big 
Slam-Puerto Pine that was completed last month. 

You have before you, I think, an agenda setting forth the order of 
the presentation. And I should like to now go right into that, with 
the opening remarks by Colonel Kimbrell, the deputy chief of statf 
of my headquarters. 

Mr. Rivers. Go right ahead. 

General Ciarke. Colonel Kimbrell. 

Colonel Kimpreti. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Colonel Kimbrell, we will be pleased to hear from you. 

Colonel Kimpretyt. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. In keeping with our past policy, we want the biographi- 
eal sketch of Colonel Kimbrell in the record, Mr. Smart, at this point, 
and also General Clarke. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

(The biographical sketches follow :) 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF GEN. BRUCE COOPER CLARKE 


Bruce Cooper Clarke was born a Adams, N.Y., on April 29, 1901. He enlisted in 
the Army in April 1918, and was discharged later that year. He enlisted in the 
National Guard of New York in January 1920, and served as private first class 
and corporal, from which he was appointed to the U.S. Military Academy in 
1921. He was graduated from the U.S. Military Academy in June 1925, and was 
commissioned as second lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers. 

In December 1943, he went overseas as Commanding Officer of Combat 
Command A of the 4th Armored Division in the European theater of operations. 
In November 1944, he was transferred to be commanding general, Combat 
Command B of the 7th Armored Division. 

In May 1945, he became assistant division commander of the 7th Armored 
Division. In June 1945, he assumed command of the 4th Armored Division. 
He left this command, arriving in Manila, in August 1945, and was assigned to 
U.S. Army Service Command C as chief engineer and later as commanding 
general of Base Section 2. 

He returned to the United States in September 1945, and served with the 
plans section, and then as G—3, Army Ground Forces, until February 1948. 

From AGF, General Clarke went to Fort Knox as Assistant Commandant of 
the Armored Schocl, and from there, in June 1945. he returned to Germany to 
command the 2d U.S. Constabulary Brigade in Munich. He returned to the 
United States in February 1951. 

On March 10, 1951, he assumed command of the Ist Armored Division at 
Fort Hood, Tex., and on May 24, 1951, assumed command of Fort Hood, Tex. 
General Clarke transferred from the Corps of Engineers to Armor in 1951. 

On April 3, 1953, he departed Fort Hood for assignment in the Far East 
Command. On April 11, 1958, he assumed command of I U.S. Corps in Korea. 
He left the command of I U.S. Corps on October 13, 1953, to assume command 
of the X U.S. Corps (Group) in Korea. He activated and trained Headquar- 
ters, Ist Republic of Korea Army (ROKA). 

On May 1, 1954, General Clarke assumed additional duties as Deputy Army 
Commander, 8th U.S. Army in Korea. On July 17, 1954, he returned to the 
United States and was subsequently reassigned as commanding general, U.S. 
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This was accomplished by : 

4 Detailed Military Air Tr ransport Service and Continental Army 
Command planning of strategic movement of troops and equipment 
to Puerto Rico. 

B. Military Air Transport Service deploying approximately one- 
gr of the strategic lift aircraft to 14 onloading bases. 

. Continental Army Command moving, by organic transporta- 
Rie Army units to the onloading bases. 

D. The movement to and off- loading of troops and equipment at 
staging areas in Puerto Rico. 

Kk. The planning of an airborne assault utilizing hypothetical tac- 
tical assault aircraft. 

F. The returning of troops and equipment to the Zone of Interior 
bases and to home stations. 

. This is the situation on which the critique of the exercise Big 
Slam/Puerto Pine is based. 

6. This completes my portion of the presentation. I will be fol- 
lowed by General Clarke, Commanding General, U.S. Continental 
Army Command. 

General Clarke. 

General Ciarke. Mr. Rivers and members of the committee, the 
U.S. Continental Army Command includes in its field exercise pro- 
gram a number of mobility type exercises to provide special training 
to units of the Strategic Army Corps to perform a mission with mini- 
mum warning. E fort is made to inc a an air movement of troops 
in the exercises. 

The program for fiscal year 1960 provided for the airlift of a 
claraes force of approximately 5,000 personnel and 5,000 tons of 
equipment to an area outside continental United States. It was vis- 
ualized that the force would conduct a tactical exercise in the area 
which was selected, and then would be returned to its home station 
by airlift. 

Early in calendar year 1959, it was learned that the Military Air 
Transport Service program provided for an exercise that could be 
used to transport this Army force. 

General Tunner and I conferred frequently, and it was mutually 
agreed to increase the number of personnel to approximately 21,000 
Army personnel and 11,000 tons of equipment. 

For a number of reasons, Puerto Rico was selected as the objective 
site. I visited Puerto Rico last November. It was apparent that 
the conduct of a tactical exercise in the area was impracticable. As 
a result, the Military Air Transport Service agreed to go along with 
the concept of considering Puerto Rico as a staging area prior to 
continuing to another mythical objective area for a tactical operation. 
Few troops remained in Puerto Rico longer than 2 or 3 days. De- 
tailed plans were made by the troop units while in Puerto Rico to 
continue to this mythical objective. 

I consider the exercise valuable in several areas such as: 

A. The training of a large number of units who do not. receive 
extensive training of this nature in their normal activity. This is 
particularly true of service-type units. 

B. Gaining essential information in conducting staging operations 
at an intermediate airbase, especially in the logistical field. 
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In the literal sense, this was not a joint exercise. We elected to 
call it a mutually coordinated exercise. For all practical purposes 
it accomplished the close, coordinated effort essential to a joint opera- 
tion. 

Interservice relations in addition to our respective agencies were 
involved. The Navy cooperated with us fully in the use of their 
facilities. The Strategic Air Command was equally cooperative. I 
can appreciate their problems in having an operation such as this 
superposed on their normal day-to-day operations. The exercise 
should be beneficial to the Navy and to the Strategic Air Command, 
since a staging operation such as this could very well occur at some 
of their bases or bases any place in this world. 

The civilian officials in Puerto Rico were also cooperative. An 
operation such as this has many implications locally. I feel the 
matter was handled very well. 

The U.S. Continental Army Command hopes to continue to program 
mobility exercises. The scope, size, and locale of them will depend 
considerably upon the final evaluation of Big Slam/Puerto Pines. As 
[ see it, the Army and Air Forces are in accord on this. The Army 
needs airlift and the Air Force wants to provide this lift within their 
area of responsibility, and desires the equipment to accomplish it. 

[ believe we can project the power of the Strategic Army Corps in 
a short time to any part of the earth through the means of airlift if 
provided in adequate numbers and types. 

[ regret that the pressure of business in Washington prevented the 
committee from visiting Puerto Rico and the loading sites in the 
United States. We did, however, appreciate the visit of Mr. Smart 
and his group. 

Major General Harrell, my Deputy Chief of Operations, Plans and 
Training, of the U.S. Continental Army Command, will give the 
Army presentation with details of the objectives accomplished, les- 
sons learned to date, and our position on operations of this nature. 

General Harrell has appeared before you before, and I am sure you 
know him, sir. 

General Harrell. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, General Clarke. 

General Harrell, the committee will be pleased to hear from you. 

We already have your biographical sketch in the record, General. 

General Clarke. Yes, sir. 

(A biographical sketch of General Harrell follows :) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MAJ. GEN. BEN HARRELL 


Ben Harrell was born in Medford, Oreg., on March 15, 1911. He was gradu- 
ated from Medford High School and received his regular Army commission as a 
second lieutenant on his graduation from the U.S. Military Academy on June 13, 
19338. 

As an infantryman, General Harrell commanded troops and also served as a 
war operations planner in the Mediterranean and Europe for 38 months during 
World War II. He was instrumental in the preparation of tactical plans for 
Operation Torch, the amphibious landing in North Africa in November 142, 

In August 1944. he took command of the 7th Infantry Regiment of the 8¢ Di- 
vision and led it through numerous combat actions until it captured Strasbc urg, 


France, in December 1944. 
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After the war, General Harrell was assigned to the Infantry School 
at Fort Benning, Ga., where he remained ‘until he became G_3 of the 
11th Airborne Division at Fort Campbell, Ky. While at Fort Camp- 
bell, he also commanded the 511th Airborne Infantry Regiment and 
later served as Chief of Staff of the 11th Airborne Division. 

Following his graduation from the National War College in 1952, he 
was assigned to Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, Europe, as an 
operations and training staff officer. In August 1953, he was named 
commander of the 6th Infi antry Regiment in Berlin and was later the 
Chief of Staff for the U.S. commander in Berlin. 

In 1955, General Harrell was assigned to the Pentagon where he 
served first as executive officer for the Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(Manpower and Reserve Forces) and later became head of the In- 
fantry Branch, Career Management Division, Office of The Adjutant 
General. He assumed command of the 7th Infantry Brigade and 
served as assistant division commander of the 7th Infantry Division 
in Korea from July 1958 to August 1959. 

On his return to the United States, he was named Assistant Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Operations, Plans and Training, U.S. Continental 
Army Command, and served in that position until being named 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, Plans, and Training in April 
1960. 

Mr. Rivers. You may proceed, sir. 

General Harrevit. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

My presentation will cover the objectives of exercise Puerto Pines, 
some of the lessons learned and certain other aspects we consider use- 
ful in evaluating the Army-Air Force capability to execute strategic 
deployment. 

1. Exercise Big Slam/Puerto Pine was the largest airlift ever pro- 
vided the Army in peacetime. A preliminary appreciation indicates 
that it was accomplished successfully by both the Army and the Air 
Force. It showed that both services do have the required knowledge, 
techniques, determination, interests, and professional judgment to 
effectively utilize the MATS resources that are provided by our Na- 
tion and alloc uted by Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It should be understood that from the U.S. Continental Army 
C aka viewpoint, this was a training exercise. It was not a troop 
test, and it was not designed in its inception of execution to prove or 
disprove the overal] adequacy of airlift or the soundness of national 
policy in this issue. However, it is evident to us that if the Army is 
to attain its full combat capability to meet missions that are or may be 
assigned, we must have at the proper time sufficient airlift of suitable 
type or we will not be able to project our military power as required. 

The staff planning for this exercise was well done. At the be- 
ginning, planning was delegated by the commanding general of U.S. 
Continental Army Command to the Headquarters, X VIII Airborne 
Corps. This conforms to the responsibility assigned to commanding 
general, XVIII Airborne Corps, for his part of the preparation of 
actual contingency plans in support of oversea areas. Headquarters 
U.S. Continental Army Command furnished general guidance but 
monitored features of the exercise from beginning to end. The plan- 
ning and issuance of implementing orders involved detailed close 
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association and coordination between all headquarters, primarily 
XVIII Airborne Corps and Military Air Transport Service. 

4. Sinee this was a training exercise for the Army and formal test- 
ing of the units was not intended, I will comment only on the execu- 
tion of the exercise as viewed by staff observations and evaluation of 
reports received to date. J emphasized that a detailed study of all 
reports will be made and must be completed before we can derive 
maximum benefits from this exercise. 

5. Now, let us consider the objectives of the exercise. 


(Vugraph 1) 


A. The first objective was to exercise strategic Army Corps staffs 
in the planning of air movement of troops and equipment. ‘This is a 
continuing objective in all our programs, but most of our exercises in- 
volve the airlift of much smaller forces than existed in Puerto Pine. 
The XVIIL Airborne Corps and the two airborne divisions perform 
this task frequently. However, the several logistical and adminis- 
trative units in Puerto Pine which will be shown later, normally re- 
ceive comparatively little practical training and experience in this 
activity. Because we could and did move these other strategic Army 
Corps support-type units, the exercise was especially beneficial to these 
units, 


(Strip chart) 


B. The second objective was to train strategic Army Corps staffs 
in planning an airborne assault. Again, this is a continuing objec- 
tive. In Puerto Rico all the staffs of the units taking part in the 
exercise, except the Reserve component units, participated in plan- 
ning an assault on a mythical country, Tarheel. We will further 
evaluate the plans of these units. In addition to the individual staff 
experience, the integration of unit planning with that of the corps 
headquarters, provided needed training and experience as part of a 
force of combined arms. The location and normal command chan- 
nels of participating units within the continental United States pre- 
cludes desired opportunity for this type training during normal 
periods, and therefore further magnifies the value of this exercise. 
The importance of both Military Air Transport Service and strategic 
Army Corps key commanders and staffs becoming personally ac- 
quainted cannot be overemphasized. 


(Strip chart) 


C. The third objective was to evaluate the ability of strategic Army 
Corps units to operate in staging areas, particularly airbases. This 
was one of the most important exercise objectives shown on the chart. 
At present, airbases are neither designed nor constructed for this 
activity, as they are restricted as to space for this type operation. We 
anticipated much more trouble than we experienced. This, of course, 
was gratifying and justifies documentation of our solution in this 
exercise for the benefit of those units which did not participate or 
for units which engage in such an exercise in the future. We feel 
much was learned in this area. The experience of Army unit com- 
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manders working with airbase commanders was entirely new in many 
instances and was very beneficial to us. By the same token, we feel 
that the airbase commanders benefited. Our unit “standing operating 
procedures” for this function will be reviewed in light of the experi- 
ences of the exercise, which will contribute to the capability of the 
Army units to better perform this function. 


(Strip chart) 


D. The fourth objective was to train strategic Army Corps troops 
in the loading and air movement of selected items of equipment. Val- 
uxble training was received in on-loading, in-flight, and off-loading 
operations. 

6. The functions at the on-load sites were a new experience for many 
Army units and individuals. Our Army control groups received and 
coordinated the loading with the airbase officials and the aireraft 
crews. Coordination was done well and was of particular value to 
training of the Army control units. 

7. As a residual training benefit, a number of units stationed at 
some distance from the on-load sites, received much needed experience 
in motor marching to and from their station and those sites. 

8. We feel that, based on this exercise as it was conducted, the four 
objectives were successfully accomplished. 


(Vugraph off) 


9. Now I would like to make a few additional comments about the 
exercise. 

A. We learned a great deal during in-flight operations. For many 
units it was a new experience, and even for airborne units it was the 
first air landing for many of our people. 

B. The instructions and assistance furnished by the air crews were 
adequate in cases observed or reported. 

C. The off-loading in Puerto Rico was done well from the start, 
improved as experience was gained, and soon approached routine. 
This indicated greater confidence as the operation progressed. The 
ground control was good and reflected essential close Army coordi- 
nation with the Military Air Transport Service crews and airbase 
representatives. 

D. Individuals abroad each aircraft were required to unload the 
impedimenta at Ramey Air Force Base: at Roosevelt Roads, special 
details were organized to do the unloading. When practicable, the 
latter method is considered more efficient. 

EK. The billeting and bivouac plans and procedures in Puerto Rico 
were outstanding. Units departed from the off-load site to their 
assigned area rapidly. The layout of the bivouac areas facilitated 
orderly and effective control for off-loading, control while on the air 
base, and for the on-loading for the return flight. This proficiency 
can only be accomplished by detailed planning. It is considered that 
theater forces should be required, when feasible, to provide provisional 
units to perform this function. 

F. The logistical service performed by the small Antilles Com- 
mand was adequate. No major deficiencies were noted. It would 
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appear a theater could perform this duty without major difficulty, 
since they usually have many more facilities and troops. However, 
the major problem in this regard is that we must be prepared to 
deploy troops where no such facilities exist and these arrangements 
must be made by participating troops. 

G. Although the stay in Puerto Rico for each unit was short, troop 
units gained the experience of suddenly moving from a winter en- 
vironment to a tropical one. The medical reports indicate that this 
sudden difference in temperature resulted in a small amount of sickness 
and does not appear excessive to the normal rate at the home stations. 

H. The return flights and off-loading in the United States were 
also accomplished satisfactorily. Arrangements were made with the 
Air Force installation at Tinker Air Force Base to provide facilities 
and feeding of hot meals to the troops en route to and from the West 
Coast. This highlights a problem that might be more frequent under 
some conditions. 

I. The Army-Air Force doctrine and instructional material on the 
techniques of planning, loading, flying, and unloading men and equip- 
iment appeared sound and requires ho major modification. Any 
changes indicated as a result of the exercise will certainly be minor, 
and deficiencies can be corrected by proper, short, intensive training 
periods. We will use the currently allocated 1,100 flying hours per 
month provided to us by Military Air Transport Service for this 
training. 

J. The Military Air Transport Service communication procedures 
for this exercise assisted the Army in maintaining an up-to-date flight 
status at Fort Monroe and in Puerto Rico. With few exceptions we 
knew within an average of 1 hour the status of flights and deploy- 
ments. It appears that this system of prompt exchange of informa- 
tion from both Army and Air Force communications channels is the 
answer to effective control of an operation of this type. 

10. Now a few comments to clarify certain principles and to avoid 
getting a false impression or deduction from this exercise. 

A. This is the force or troop list for Puerto Pine. 


(Vugraph 2) 


This is not a balanced Army force. It does not provide the proper 
ratio of combat and support troops. In fact, it was necessary and 
desirable to omit some units which would have been needed and to in- 
clude some units which would not have been required. The partici- 
pation of the latter in this exercise afforded good opportunity to ob- 
tain needed training and was desired by the Commanding General, 
U.S. Continental Army Command. 

11. Now with respect to the capability of air bases to handle an op- 
eration of this type. If a balanced force had been used in Puerto 
Pine, many adjustments would have been required. We feel that if 
the air bases had been required to perform their normal missions in 
an environment which would justify commitment of such a force to be 
received and outloaded, it would have presented a problem of great 
magnitude. The adequacy of bases for a transition from strategic to 
tactical employment must be evaluated further. This will be done 
after receipt of the final reports. 
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(Vugraph 3) 


12. This next chart shows a comparison of an austere balance force 
with the Puerto Pine force. Note units and tonnages compared to 
those lifted in this exercise. This balance force could conduct tactical 
operations for a limited period of time. However, for sustained op- 
erations it would require most of the remainder of its organic equip- 
ment and additional logistic backup. It contains 15 days of supplies 
of all types. 

13. Had the balanced force been moved instead of the Puerto Pine 
force it would have required approximately 300 additional sorties, 
These would be required primarily for equipment and supplies. 
Therefore, they would have to have been of cargo type. These would 
have been integrated with the 942 sorties actually flown, and would 
have resulted in the closing time of 12 days being increased approxi- 
mately one-third, or to 16 days. This assumes that the same flow rate 
would be used. 

(Vu-Graph off) 


14. The time factor for closing the forces in the staging area can- 
not be evaluated in this exercise with respect to requirements for an 
actual assault. However, I want to ites ee that in actual opera- 
tions, prompt closure is necessary to timely and orderly transition 
from the strategic to the tactical phase. We feel that every effort 
must be made to reduce closure time. 

15. The order of arrival in Puerto Rico was dictated in the schedul- 
ing of aircraft to maximize the transport of the largest number of per- 
sonnel available, to get maximum training and to simplify move- 
ments. If we had phased units into the area in accordance with 
tactical requirements and maintained unit integrity, more aircraft 
flights would have been needed. For example, the order of arrival 
and place of arrival would have required a shift of some units from 
Roosevelt Roads to Ramey and vice versa. To properly effect a stag- 
ing operation, with rapid deployment to the objective area, we would 
time the arrival of certain essential support units with the assault 
troops at the same site. (General Clarke mentioned that he plans to 
continue program mobility exercises. It is the Continental Army 
Command view that we should conduct these exercises with balanced 
forces, with minimum notification. 

In summary, the U.S. Continental Army Command considers this 
was a very beneficial exercise. These type exercises are essential to 
determine our ability to carry out Strategic Army Corps missions and 
the training gained is most valuable. In addition, the benefit from the 
joint aspects of training and planning derived from our close associa- 
tion with Military Air Transport Service cannot be overemphasized. 

The results of this exercise proved that when provided adequate 
numbers of aircraft of proper types, a strategic Army Corps force 
can be deployed promptly and effectively by air to any place in the 
world. 

This completes my presentation. 

I will be followed by General Tunner, commander of the Military 


Air Transport Service. 
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Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, General Harrell. 

( Aside to Mr, Smart.) 

Mr. Rivers. General Tunner, we will be pleased to hear from you. 

General TunNer. Would you like me to speak from the rostrum or 
may I speak from the table? 

Mr. Rivers. Any place that is convenient, General. 

General Tunner. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Any place that is convenient. 

We have your biographical sketch ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes; it is already in. 

General Tunner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is a very real pleasure for the Military Air Transport Service to 
have this opportunity to present our critique of Exercise Big Slam, 
which included the combined exercise we conducted with the U.S. 
Continental Army Command—Big Slam/Puerto Pine. 

Sir, before I go on, I would like to say that I have with me at this 
table in this hearing my deputy commander, General Reeves, my 
chief of operations, General Birchard, and my planner, Mr. Shea. 

This was the biggest peacetime exercise ever conducted. It ex- 
tended from March 14 through 28, day and night, continuously, for 
almost 15 full days. Before proceeding with the specifics of the 
exercise, we would like to emphasize that Big Slam and Big Slam/ 
Puerto Pine was the subject of many “firsts.” 

Big Slam was MATS first opportunity to test our global war read- 
iness using all of our strategic airlift organization. 

Puerto Pine, in addition to being the largest strategic deployment 
of Army strike forces in peacetime, was MATS’ first opportunity to 
practice a task we may well be given at any time, without notice. 

As in all maneuvers, after it is over, the commanders get together. 
So, earlier this month, General Clarke, General Sink, General West- 
moreland of the Army and their staffs met with me and my staff for 
a critique. 

Today’s presentation is the result of these USCONARC-MATS 
discussions, and represents largely our combined thinking. 

This is, to our knowledge, the first time that a critique of an exer- 
cise or a maneuver has been given to a committee of the Congress. 

I am pleased to report that despite some of the most severe weather 
in the last half-century, we were able to complete the exercise without 
any fatalities and with an extremely high reliability rate. 

During the long planning phase and throughout the execution phase 
of the exercise we, in MATS, feel that a splendid relationship was 
developed throughout all echelons of command by MATS with 
USCONARC and Strategic Army Corps. 

Turning now to the main points of our critique, I will discuss the 
major topics listed on this chart. 


(Chart 1) 


First, some background information that led up to and served as the 
basis for the exercise. 

Second, the objectives of Big Slam from the MATS point of view. 

Third, the resources we utilized. 

Fourth, our accomplishments and the lessons learned. 
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And finally, our conclusions. 

MATS and its predecessor, the Air Transport Command, have been 
in existence since 1942. Throughout those years, neither the Air 
Transport Command nor MATS was ever afforded the opportunity of 
testing, in peacetime. the capability of the complete airlift system to 
meet the approved general war requirements of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. By virtue of this fact, MATS began in November 1958 plan- 
ning for an exercise to test the capability of the strategic airlift force to 
per form its war mission. It was realized that additional flying hours 
would be generated as a result of conducting this large-scale exercise. 
Consequently, discussions were undertaken with the “Army to deter- 
mine the practicality of conducting a combined operation with the 
Army sometime in 1960. Asa result of the discussions between Mili- 
tary Air T ransport Service and U.S. Continental Army Command, a 
MATS-USCONARC agreement Ast a combined exercise was signed 
on November 29. 1959. 

(Chart 2) 


The objectives of Big Slam for MATS were : 

To evaluate the ability of the command to surge from the daily 
peacetime war-readiness training rate to the rate required in war to 
meet the requirements specified by the JCS for hard-core, critical air- 
lift: and at the same time to conduct an exercise jointly with the Army. 

The Big Slam surge in utilization is symbolized on the chart by the 
illustration in the lower right, while the airlift of the Army to Puerto 
Rico is illustrated in the lower left-hand corner by the air-bridge from 
the United States to Puerto Rico. 

These objectives were accomplished within the framework of the 
present MATS command structure. This equates exactly with pres- 
ent policy of fighting a war with forces in being on the declaration of 
an emergency. 

(Chart 3) 


As indicated in vellow on this organizational chart, certain provi- 
sional units were organized from within the two Transport Air Forces 
to support the spec ‘alized requirements of the Big Slam /Puerto Pine 
phase of the exercise. There are 14 of these improvised units. 


(Chart 4) 


In respect to resources, we utilized all the 447 aircraft assigned to 
the strategic airlift force except those which were on standby alert. 
The equivalent of one-half of our aircraft was engaged in the de- 
ployment of forces to Puerto Rico, while the other half was utilized 
in support of our worldwide air logistic commitments. All aircraft 
were flying at rates approximating the utilization required in any 
emergency situation. It must be understood that the aircraft were 
used interchangeably in the Puerto Pine operation and in support of 
our worldwide commitments. 


(Chart 5) 


All of our personnel engaged in strategic transport operations— 
and - many of the people in base support func- 





approximately 32,000: 
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tions and MATS technical services, particularly Weather and AACS, 
provided essential support to all facets of the exercise. 
(Chart 6) 

Funds available to us for the conduct of the exercise amounted to 
$10.6 million. These funds covered the cost of the additional flying 
hours, the special expenses incurred by other agencies and about $6 
million for commercial airlift augmentation. 

During this next portion of the presentation, we will address our- 
selves very briefly to the accomplishments of the exercise and the 
lessons we learned during the exercise. 

(Chart 7) 

The objective of Big Slam was to surge from the peacetime utiliza- 
tion rate to a rate approximating the wartime rate requirement. In 
all, we flew 50496 hours, or approximately 4,000 hours more than the 
15,295 hours planned. 

(Chart 8) 

In the Big Slam/Puerto Pine operation we planned 1,269 trips and, 
as you can see, we actually flew 1,263. In regard to troops airlifted, 
the plan called for the movement of 21,030 troops to Puerto Rico and 
actually 21,095 were moved. With reference to the cargo, we planned 
to move 11,096 tons of cargo and we actually moved 10.949 tons. 

(Chart 9) 

At the peak of the operation, almost a hundred aircraft were air- 
borne in a continuous stream between the east coast of Florida and 
the island bases in Puetro Rico. 

These are the broad statistics of Big Slam and Big Slam/Puerto 
Pine. But this is not all. Many theories were tested and many les- 
sons were learned. I would like to now briefly discuss some of these 
points and to summarize the lessons learned from the exercise. 

(Chart 10) 

Big Slam/Puerto Pine required extensive preplanning in the opera- 
tional, governmental, and international aspects of the exercise. The 
magnitude of the combined operation with USCON ARC in the move- 
ment of STRAC forces to Puerto Rico required day-to-day detailed 
working relationships between MATS and USCONARC staffs and 
the operating forces. 

(Chart 11) 

Lesson learned: If strategic airlift of Army elements is to receive 
increased emphasis, then detailed, direct, and continuous planning is 
essential on a closely coordinated basis. 

(Chart 12) 

This exercise demonstrated that we can accelerate to higher flying 
rates approximating those required in emergency or war. We can 
sustain this increased flying activity for at least 15 days; however, 
to adequately measure this capability to sustain a high rate of utiliza- 
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cent, as shown by the red line, for normal operation during this season 


of the year. 
(Chart 17) 


As already indicated, in terms of trips operated, troops moved, and 
cargo hauled, the Big Slam/Puerto Pine portion of the exercise was 
accomplished as planned. This was also true qualitatively as measured 
hy schedule reliability. As a matter of interest, the minimum accep- 
table rate in our schedule reliability for routine operations is ts 
percent. This is indicated by the bold black dotted line. For the 
operation to Puerto Rico, the goal was for all trips to depart within 15 
minutes of the time prescribed in the plan. This chart reects that 93 
percent of the trips did just that. 


(Chart 18) 


The manpower, aircraft, ground support equipment, docks, flow of 
supplies, and other resources presently available, permitted us to surge 
to and exceed slightly the planned average utilization rate of approxi- 
mately 6.9 hours per day per aircraft for 2 weeks. We went from the 
programed 4.3 hours average utilization per day to an average of 7.5 
hours per day during the global Big Slam exercise. During this 
period, most all MATS personnel, particularly the ground crews, had 
to work 12 hours a day, or 84 hours per week. This was a 110-percent 
increase in work effort over that normally associated with the peace- 
time war-readiness training program. 

The fact that we were able to slightly exceed the planned flying 
hours in this exercise is attributable to many factors. The most im- 


portant of these are: 
(Chart 19) 


First, time was available for thorough and detailed preplanning. 

Second, considerable advance warning permitted the airlift system 
to begin the exercise under the most favorable of conditions. For 
example, equipment was borrowed from other commands, and priority 
support was provided by all agencies associated with the exercise. 

Finally, MATS was not competing with other commands of the 
Air Force for support and supplies as would be the case under actual 
emergency conditions. 

Under these conditions we were able to attain a utilization rate 
approximating the rate we would have to fly in emergency. However, 
the present resources of MATS in personnel and materiel exercised 
at the 5-hour flying rate for the bulk of the force may not be sufficient 
to meet the wartime utilization requirements under a condition of 
negligible or no strategic warning. This is the condition we must 
expect and plan for in any emergency. 

Past experience in the conduct of large-scale airlift operations, such 
as the Hump operation during World War IT, the Berlin airlift during 
the Russian blockade, the Combat Cargo Command operation in 
Korea, and the MATS Pacific operation from the west coast to Tokyo 
during the Korean war, has proven that it is impossible to accelerate 
immediately from a low peacetime flying rate to the very high sus- 
tained rates required in emergency. 
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tion throughout the MATS global system, future exercises should re- 
quire an acceleration of all en route an turnaround operations and 
should be conducted on a minimum-notice basis. 


(Chart 13) 


Lesson learned: A test annex should become a part of all general 
war and contingency war plans to provide for test exercises with 
minimum notice. Funds have been requested in next year’s appro- 
priation to have an exercise with the same number of flying hours and 
of a magnitude comparable to Big Slam. 


(Chart 14) 
The overall utilization rate per aircraft per day exceeded plan by 
9 percent. Actually, the strategic transport force is divided into 
three categories: 
(1) aircraft required to surge to 8 hours (C-—118’s, C-121’s 
and approximately half of the C—-124’s) ; 
(2) the C-133’s required to surge to 6 hours; and 
(3) the troop carrier C-124’s which surge to 4 hours per day 
per aircraft. 
Examination by the various categories indicates that the overfly was 
primarily in the aircraft projected to surge to relatively low utiliza- 
tion. This indicates that the higher the utilization required, the 
more difficult it is to achieve and sustain any surge necessary. 
Further, it should be emphasized that the accomplishment probably 
depends to a marked degree on the advanced preparation which could 
not be done in a minimum warning situation. 
In addition to the quantitative measure of hours flown, MATS 
operation can also be measured qualitatively by the number of air- 
craft operationally ready and the delay rate. 


(Chart 15) 


Based upon a standard of 70 percent, we should have 310 aircraft 
operationally ready at all times. This is represented on this chart by 
the bold black line. During the first 13 days of March we flew our 
normal number of flying hours and missions. On the 14th of March, 
the number of operationally ready aircraft was 352, or 78.6 percent, 
and remained above the standard for the entire period. It should be 
noted, however, that the trend was definitely downward, as would be 
expected from a sustained operation. 


(Chart 16) 


This chart measures the cumulative percentage of departures which 
were delayed, as well as the daily rates. This means that 91 percent 
of all scheduled flights departed within 15 minutes of scheduled de- 
parture times. The relatively high rates for the 18th and 19th of 
March reflect the especially adverse weather conditions encountered 
on Big Slam/Puerto Pine phase of the exercise. In spite of the in- 
creased tempo of activity, the delay rate of less than 9 percent was 
considerably better than MATS maximum acceptable rate of 14.5 per- 
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for basic crews and to 35 hours for augmented crews. The crew rest 
period was held to 8 hours of uninterrupted rest. Further, the month- 
ly flying hour limit was waived, and our crews flew at a rate during 
the exercise which was in many cases double that flown in normal 
operations. 


(Chart 24) 


Lesson learned: The waivers of peacetime aircrew standards were 
a calculated risk which did not compromise basic flying safety during 
the 15-day exercise. However, the surge of 70 percent over the norma] 
peacetime operating rate could not have been sustained for a longer 
period of time without possible degradation of our peacetime flying 
safety standards. 


(Chart 25) 


Some critics of MATS have stated that maximum training for air- 
crew effectiveness occurs at the beginning and at the end of a mission, 
and that, as we previously stated, we could maintain aircrew profes- 
sionalism with a utilization of 1 hour per day. Further, that all the 
additional training then required could be adequately conducted in a 
flight simulator. The extremely severe en route weather experienced 
during Big Slam/Puerto Pine demanded the highest standards of 
aircrew professionalism and verified the necessity for realistic train- 
ing. Our crews were forced to make many frontal weather penetra- 
tions under varying conditions of turbulence, lightning, hail, icing, 
and gale-force winds, and other hazards to all-weather operations. 
Many MATS 10,000-hour crews emphatically stated that they en- 
countered the worst weather in their flying experience. 

Sir, I wonder if I could have General Birchard give an explanation 
of some of the problems we encountered ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General. 

General Brremarp. This, sir, is a tiedown device used to tie down 
large items of equipment, such as rocket launchers. In one case, 
in a C-133, we had a rocket launcher break loose [displaying chain- 
link]. This is a link to this chain. And it is a 25,000-pound test link. 
But the weather was so severe and the jolt so severe that was en- 
countered by this airplane that it separated this link, and also sepa- 
rated the clamp device that is used to hold this to the floor. This also 
is rated at a 25,000-pound test. 

Now, four of these chains [displaying unbroken steel chain and tie- 
down clamp | were utilized in tying down this rocket launcher, which 
weighed some 43,000 pounds. And the chain was broken, and an- 
other 10,000-pound-test device was also broken as a result of the 
tremendously severe jolt that was encountered by this aircraft. 

If the turbulence had continued, I am afraid we would have lost 
the airplane and crew and all, because the rocket launcher was loose 
in the airplane. Fortunately, this was only a “sheer”, what is known 
as a wind sheer, and they received this in clear air at about 18,000 
feet. 

Our point, of course, in bringing this up, is to indicate that this 
sort of experience our people never gain in a simulator. A simulator 
doesn’t jump around very much, and these people must be qualified 
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(Chart 20) 


For example, during the Korean war, MATS was directed to imme- 
diately increase from a relatively low flying hour rate to the highest 
possible rate to satisfy the worldwide air logistic requirements during 
this emergency. At the beginning of the Korean war, we were flying 
at about 2.8 hours per aircraft per day. Yet, it took nearly a year 
to achieve 6 hours per day and the objective was even higher. { Point- 
ing to chart.] Note the dotted blue line. The time compression de- 
manded under current war plan strategy dictates an immediate and 
sustained airlift capability if suecess is to be assured. 


(Chart 21) 


The Air Force has recognized the multiplicity of factors influencing 
the ability of a worldwide airlift system to accelerate immediately to 
a much higher rate in war with limited resources, and has determined 
that the minimum essential aircraft utilization rate for the bulk of 
the strategic airlift force is 5 hours per day per aircraft. 

Many critics are stating that MATS could maintain its readiness 
posture by flying only 1 hour or perhaps 114 hours per day. These 
critics, who may have little or no knowledge of classified JCS-approved 
war plans, and many of whom have never been in military service, 
flown aircraft, or been associated with the operation of big airlifts 
in general or limited war situations, either do not understand the 
complexities of our big military job or they choose to ignore them. 

Some of these critics, because of their lack of knowledge and ex- 
perience in MATS operations, base their beliefs on the fact that the 
Strategic Air Command, the Tactical Air Command, and the Air De- 
fense Command, in general, fly lower aircraft utilization rates in 
peacetime and are expected to surge to a very high rate in an emer- 
gency. The reason such a comparison is not valid is that those combat 
commands accelerate to high utilization rates only for a short period 
of time and then level off at their peacetime ut ilization rate. A more 

valid comparison is evident in the Airborne Early Warning Super 
Constellation units in the Air Defense Command, where their peace- 
time and sustained wartime flying rates equate almost exactly to 
MATS units. 

The key to understanding the 5-hour program is the sustained high 
utilization rate required by the JCS war plan and the present limited 
resources available to MATS. 


(Chart 22 
Lesson learned: The exercise validated previous experience in re- 
gard to the essentiality of the requirement for a minimum war readi- 
ness training rate of 5 hours for the bulk of the strategie airlift force. 
(Chart 23) 
The present MATS ratio of crews to aircraft does not permit ad- 


hering to all peacetime safety standards during a high utilization 
period. Specifically, the crew duty times were extended to 24 hours 
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and capable of handling such an emergency as we encountered in this 
particular case, and in others. 

Mr. Rivers. That was the largest aircraft you have in the inven- 
tory ¢ 

General Brrcwarp. Sir? 

Mr. Rivers. That was the largest aircraft you have in your inven- 
tories ¢ 

General Bircuarp. Yes, sir; that is the largest airplane. 

General Tunner asked me if I wouldn’t give one more example 
of what happened. 

As General Tunner has pointed out, some of our 10,000- and 12,000- 
hour pilots indicated that this is the roughest stretch of weather that 
they have flown in their entire career in MATS or in the Air Force. 
And some of them came down with a row of blisters on each hand 
and then the blisters had broken as a result of holding the wheel 
and fighting the airplane through this turbulent weather. And here, 
again, we can’t possibly get experience such as this unless we are in 
the airplane flying the routes that we would fly during time of war. 

Mr. Kivers. Who would have the toughest hands, a 1-hour man 
ora5-hourman?/  [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, now. I don’t want to start off questions. 

Mr. Becker. No, 1 am not going to ask questions. 

In reference to the General’s remark, I want to ask this question: 
Would any type of plane or size of plane or equipment minimize this 
situation to any degree ¢ 

General Brrcnarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. We are going to have plenty of questions. 

Mr. Becker. That isall that 1 wanted. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

(Chart 26) 


General Tunner. There is no substitute for the training and de- 
velopment of aircrew coordination. This can only be gained by actual 
extended overwater operations. Only by this means can experience 
in weather, long-range navigational and cruise control procedures and 
techniques be gained. In wartime conditions many of our present 
navigational aids will not be available. 


(Chart 27) 


The high motivation and professional competence of our mainte- 
nance, supply, and other support personnel were attested to by the 
high operationally ready rates of our aircraft. The low delay rates 
and the high safety record which were maintained throughout the 
exercise further demonstrated the competence of support personnel. 

Operationally ready rates averaged better than our peacetime goal 
of 70 percent with some aircraft going over the 80 percent mark. 
Delay rates for mechanical reasons were well below the norm of 9 
percent—they averaged 4 percent. This, in our opinion, was an out- 
standing achievement. 
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(Chart 28) 


Lesson learned: People become professional by doing. The daily 
operation of the materiel system continually provides the training 
necessary to maintain the proper skill level of personnel, the methods 
and procedures necessary for effective management, and the supply 
capability to respond to requirements. The work force either becomes 
competent to accomplish the 5-hour peacetime rate, or the objective 
is not attained. If the 5-hour daily utilization objective for the bulk 
of the MATS force is routinely accomplished, the surge achieved dur- 
ing the exercise becomes primarily a product of additional work- 
hours applied. 


(Chart 29) 


A comprehensive study by MATS indicate a need for a modern 
force of approximately 332 aircraft: the 50 C-133’s already pro- 
gramed, plus 282 other modern long-range cargo transports. This 
will satisfy the JCS airlift requirements of nuclear striking forces, 
as well as the requirement to airlift Army combat forces overseas. 

The need for modernization is immediate and critical. Therefore, 
approximately one-third of the modern force should be procured from 
modified off-the-shelf current production, the first of which can be 
available in about 18 months. Two-thirds of the new aircraft should 
be the developed Specific Operational Requirement (SOR) aircraft 
with the end production of off-the-shelf aircraft dovetailing with the 
beginning production of the SOR aircraft. 

If we had this force, we could bypass the island bases in the Atlantic 
and save hundreds of miles on a round trip in the Pacific. We could 
deploy an effective Army Airborne Division, plus the required Tac- 
tical Air Command Composite Air Strike Force in one-third the time 
now required. 


(Chart 30) 


Lesson learned: During Big Slam/Puerto Pine, the MATS tech- 
niques of operation, aircraft control, maintenance, supply and man- 
agement of personnel and resources were proven, and the obsolescent 
airlift force was equal to the tasks planned. However, the present 
force is 90 percent obsolescent and cannot meet the time limitations 
established for the airlift of Army forces. 


(Chart 31) 


During the course of the exercise 

Mr. Rivers. Do you mean that the only planes that are not 
obsolescent are your 133’s ? 

General TunNneErR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 

General Tunner. I would like to correct that. And cannot meet 
the time limitation established for the airlift of Army forces as de- 
termined by the Army and agreed to by the Air Force. 

During the course of the exercise, commercial augmentation was 
produced as planned and utilized in its normal function of assisting 
in channel traflic airlift. Commercial aircraft and aircrews were 








not, however, utilized in the Big Slam/Puerto Pine exercise. As we 
have indicated, our two objectives in the exercise were to test the 
capacity of the military airlift force to surge to and sustain a high 
rate of utilization, and to test the capability of the MATS airlift 
force to work in direct relationship with the Army to move elements 
of STRAC to an overseas destination and return. These objectives 
apply, of course, only to military forces. Under emergency circum- 
stances, the movement of Army forces to potentially hot combat zones 
could only be accomplished by military airlift. 


(Chart 32) 


Lesson learned: The use of commercial air carriers in specific mili- 
tary exercises or In emergency operations to potentially hostile areas 
is not practical. 

(Chart 33) 


During the exercise, it was necessary that we continue the global lo- 
gistic support to units deployed overseas. This chart shows the world- 
wide traffic summary exclusive of Big Slam/Puerto Pine for the 14 
to 28 March period. All scheduled trips were operated—and I be- 
lieve you will see there (pointing to chart), almost 1,100 of them— 
plus 133 extra trips to handle over-generation of cargo. 

Fewer passengers than forecast. by the services reported for move- 
ment. On the other hand, the amount of cargo sent to our ports 
exceeded what the services had estimated to be delivered. Addition- 
ally, all scheduled special airlift flights were operated to meet the 
needs stated by the Army, the Navy and Marines, and the Air Force. 


(Chart 34) 


Lesson learned: MATS has the capability, when allowed to expand 
its productivity to wartime rates, to support an exercise of this mag- 
nitude, and to continue to satisfy worldwide requirements for airlift 
with proper augmentation. 


(Chart 35) 


Turning now to materiel, as you realize, it was necessary for us to 
maintain our war-readiness posture throughout the exercise. For 
this reason, the war reserve materiel stocks were held inviolate. As a 
consequence, considerable time had to be spent in developing a mobil- 
ity package of materiel stocks and equipment to support the Big 
Slam/Puerto Pines exercise. The extraordinary effort required by 
this command and the Air Materiel Command to prestock both sup- 
plies and equipment indicated some deficiency in our current mobility 
posture. 


(Chart 36) 


Lesson learned: There is a requirement for MATS to develop with- 
in its materiel resources a greater mobility to respond to any emer- 
gency airlift requirement. ‘Cellular support elements of varying size 
and composition to meet varying needs can now be identified, and 
action has been initiated to improve our mobility. 
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(Chart 37) 


The excellent support provided by the Air Force supply system was 
especially noteworthy, particularly the timely delivery of resupply 
through the use of air transportation. There were only four aircraft 
out of commission for parts and these for less than 24 hours. ‘This 
gave us the very low aircraft-out-of -commission-for-parts rate of six 
hundredths of 1 percent. Cannibalization was resorted to in less than 
1 percent of approximately 11,500 departures. This was a phenom- 
enal record and is a great tribute to the Air Force supply system. 
The current peacetime training rate has provided excellent consump- 
tion information. This information is essential to the proper selec- 
tion of both the type and quantity of items necessary for the war 
reserve assets. 

(Chart 38) 


Lesson learned: Big Slam has proven that this level of training, 
and resultant supply consumption data are valid at this time and that 
the current war-readiness training rate is essential to insure that the 
proper materiel war-readiness posture is maintained, 


(Chart 39) 


Out of approximately 25 million gallons of aviation fuel used in 
Big Slam, over 12.5 million gallons were provided at other than 
MATS normal en route bases. In this regard, we found that we are 
rapidly losing flexibility because of the conversion to jet fuel at many 
locations where MATS doesn’t normally operate. This imposed the 
requirement to air transport 29 refueling vehicles to the various bases 
concerned. In addition, use was made at Roosevelt Roads Naval 
Station of a Marine Corps air transportable quick-erect servicing 
system which proved most valuable and took the place of several 
refueling vehicles. It is proposed that some Air National Guard or 
Air Reserve units be formed as KC—-97 tanker squadrons to provide 
petroleum products for use by the MATS airlift or the Army com- 
bat forces at airheads where the air transportable quick-erect servicing 
system could readily be set up. 


(Chart 40) 


Lesson learned: We are losing flexibility in off-route operations 
Where jet fuel is predominant. Use of the quick-erect servicing sys- 
tem has practical application in MATS and Army mobility. This 
ground system, supported by tanker aircraft, could provide an opera- 
tional capability at any inland station where air-landed operations 
are practical. 

(Chart 41) 


It was extremely gratifying that there were no fatalities in the Big 
Slam/Puerto Pines exercise. During the entire exercise, there was 
only one aircraft accident which occurred on a training flight, in 
Atlantic City. This aircraft will soon be returned to service. Big 
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Slam/Puerto Pines and scheduled operations were accident free. 
Considering the magnitude of the operation, the long workweek, and 
the hazardous weather conditions encountered during the period, we 
believe that this is a good record. Any fine safety record is achieved 
only through the cooperative efforts of highly qualified, skilled people. 


(Chart 42) 


Lesson learned: The MATS training system, the performance of 
aircrews and ground crews, and the esprit of all versonnel resulted in 
high safety standards notwithst anding adverse flying conditions and 
accelerated operations. 

The safety record proves conclusively that the strategic airlift force 
must train on a continuous basis over worldwide routes in all kinds 
of weather. Any arbitrary restriction limiting the majority of the 
training to simulators would be unworkable and dangerous. 

These were the major accomplishments and lessons learned. 

Now, I would like to quickly summarize some of the other lessons 
learned. 

(Chart 43) 


First, there is a definite requirement for an improved communica- 
tions system to provide more positive command control of the strategic 
airlift: operation. This requirement can be met with single sideband 

radio equipment which can provide communications over long dis- 
tances with ground stations at key MATS control points, 

Next, portable ground communications equipment is essential to 
insure positive control of loading, maintenance, parking, fleet servic- 
ing, and related ground activities at the airports. Sufficient quantities 
should be purchased for use in flyaway kits for future operations. 


(Chart 44) 


Second, the area control concept and the system of air and ground 
traffic management are valid and provide an effective means of con- 
trolling the strategic airlift force on a global basis. 

The FAA demonstrated that the air traffic control system was 
capable of handling an airlift exercise of this magnitude, providing 
appropriate advance planning is accomplished. 


(Chart 45) 


Third, our officers and airmen are physically ope of performing 
their expected duties in an all-out effort which doubles their normal 
working hours and imposes emergency or improvised conditions. 


(Chart 46) 


Fourth, human capabilities can safely be extended to the maximum 
even in the face of less than accustomed living and working condi- 
tions. Close observation by all concerned would be necessary to antici- 
pate rescheduled hours and periods of free time in prolonged exercises 
or emergency operations. 
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(Chart 47) 


In summary, our evaluation of the accomplishments in the exercise 
revealed that all 2s pag objectives were met successfully. Our con- 
clusions follow. And as I go through them, I will indicate those that 
are strictly MATS conclusions and those that are jointly agreed to 
between USCONARC and MATS 


(Chart 48) 


. MATS can, starting from its present minimum war-readiness 
training rate, accelerate “with maximum effort and under the most 
f: avorable of conditions to the much higher flying rates demanded by 
war or an emergency. 

Future exercises of this type should be executed on a minimum- 
notice basis. Thisisa MATS conclusion. 


(Chart 49) 


The war-readiness training rate of about 5 hours daily flying 
for most MATS airlift aircraft was validated as the minimum essen- 
tial to reasonably assure MATS capability to accomplish its assigned 
wartime tasks. This isa MATS conclusion. 


(Chart 50) 
MATS strategic airlift forces and USCONARC-STRAC forces 


working on a direct relationship basis, are capable of large-scale air 
movements of troops and their equipment, precisely timed and exe- 
cuted. However, the obsolescence of the majority of the present 
MATS aircraft seriously limits the size of the STRAC forces which 
can be deployed to distant oversea destinations in the periods of time 
desired by the Army. This is a joint USCONARC-MATS 
conclusion. 


(Chart 51) 


The short time-long distance deployment factors in U.S. war 
plans dictate an immediate need for more efficient transport aircraft 
to enable us to satisfy the military airlift requirements. With swing- 
tail and other military modifications, off-the-shelf procurement of 
Douglas DC-s’s, Boeing C-135s, Boeing 707s, or Convair 600’s, 
would provide acceptable aircraft for initial operations within 18 to 
24 months. Such aircraft would meet essentially all the Army needs 
to move heavy weapons and equipment. At the same time, these air- 
craft would also be capable of satisfying other high- -priority airlift 
missions in support of the nuclear strike forces of the military depart- 
ments. Of course, I must quickly say that the aircraft I mentioned 
are probably not the only aircraft that would do the job. 

Mr. Rivers. You mentioned every one. Do you mean that you 
could even use the CL—44 if you could get it ? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir; there are other aircraft—— 

Mr. Smarr. 130B. 

Mr. Rivers. The 130B’s. 
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General TunNner. Under certain circumstances; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Any others, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. No. 

Whose conclusion? Whose conclusion is this, General / 

General Tunner. This isa MATS conclusion. 

Mr. Rivers. A MATS conclusion. 

Mr. Price. General, you said “under certain circumstances.” Does 
that mean there is some limitation on the 130B’s? 

General Tunner. Well, all airplanes have some limitations. The 
swing-tail airplanes, of the 707, DC—8, and 600 type, have the limita- 
tion of being 11 feet high off the ground. 

Mr. Rivers. General, I don’t want to stop you now. Tam going to 
ask Mr. Price to hold that question until vou finish. Then we can 
go into it. 

General Tunner. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Goahead. I didn’t mean to interrupt vou. 

General TuNNeER. Excuse me. 


(Chart 52) 


5. The headquarters structure of MATS was wholly adequate to 
direct the global airlift exercise Big Slam and the combined 
USCONARC-MATS Exercise Big Slam/Puerto Pine. This is a 
MATS conclusion. 

(Chart 53) 


The success attained in Exercise Big Slam/Puerto Pine. in large 
measure, was attributable to the close and direct relationship main- 
tained between USCONARC and MATS. The complexities of plan- 
ning and executing an exercise of this magnitude require direct and 
detailed working relationships between staffs at all echelons. This 
direct association emulates the situation that would exist should the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff require the deployment of Army forces over- 
seas as an instrument of U.S. policy in an emergency. This is a 
joint USCONARC-MATS conclusion. 


(Chart 54) 


7. Large-scale mass airlift movements similar to this exercise should 
be conducted to more distant oversea destinations on at least an annual 
basis and more frequently, if funds will permit. Several smaller 
scale exercises should be planned and operated to distant oversea 
areas in addition to an exercise comparable to Big Slam/Puerto 
Pine. This isa joint USCONARC-MATS conclusion. 


(Chart 55) 


8. In the event of an actual emergency operation, involving the 
movement of STRAC or other combat forces to potentially hot com- 
bat zones, only a ready military force in being could be counted on or 
expected to do the job. Therefore, under existing policies, it is not 
practical to include civil airlift in exercises such as Big Slam/Puerto 


Pine. 
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Here I want to say emphatically that I am definitely in favor of a 
strong airlines industry in this country. The Department of De- 
fense needs the civil airlines in peace to augment MATS and to do 
other jobs; and, further, I believe a strong airlines industry is of vital 
importance, not only for the economy but for the safety of our coun- 
try in war. However, there are certain jobs that the military must 
do and there are other jobs which the civil airlines can perform. 

The Civil Reserve Air Fleet as now constituted must be confined, 
insofar as possible, to the safest or quietest zones in augmenting 
MATS in a general or limited war. CRAF is a civil contract ar- 
rangement and it does not guarantee without doubt the responsive- 
ness of the full capability needed. It must, to be effective, include 
crews, aircraft, maintenance, supply, and management systems—all 
subject to military control and discipline equivalent to that applicable 
to the military. This is a jomt USCONARC-MATS conclusion. 


(Chart 56) 


9. The exercise proved conclusively that single sideband air/ground 
communications equipment is required to insure adequate command 
management and control of the MATS strategic force. In addition, 
operations at the major terminals clearly demonstrated the require- 
ment for modern mobile ground communications equipment and sys- 
tems. Thisisa MATS conclusion. 


(Chart 57) 


10. Airlift of Army or Air Force petroleum requirements would 
provide added mobility when transported in tanker aircraft for de- 
livery into portable “quick-erect service stations” at off-load points, 
thus providing greater flexibility to the forward combat forces. As 
tanker aircraft become excess, those that can be supported by the 
Air Force (that is, with funds, personnel, and parts) should be as- 
signed to the Air National Guard or the Air Reserve and attached to 
MATS to augment the airlift force by performing this petroleum 
transport mission. This is a joint USCONARC-MATS conclusion. 


(Chart 58) 


11. MATS realistic war-readiness training was directly responsible 
for the outstanding flying safety record achieved during the exercise. 
There were no fatalities in more than 50,000 hours of maximum-effort 
flying. Our aircrews train by flying every day over the same world- 
wide air routes, and through the same weather conditions that could 
be expected in war or emergency. At the same time, the MATS 
maintenance work force is trained by actually doing, thus providing 
mechanically safe aircraft. No artificial training system could in- 
sure the aircrew and ground crew experience to guarantee the safest 
possible airlift of young American fighting men. This is a MATS 
conclusion. 

This concludes, sir, our formal report on Big Slam and Big 
Slam/Puerto Pine. 
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On the part of the Military Air Transport Service, I would like to 
express my sincere appreciation to the Continental Army Command 
and the elements of the strategic Army Corps that participated in 
the planning, execution, and successful conclusion of this most pro- 
ductive exercise. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, General Tunner. 

Mr. Smart, did you have anything to ask ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. No. 

(Further aside to the chairman. ) 

Mr. Rivers. General Tunner, that was a very comprehensive and a 
very valuable document for this committee's deliberations. 

I have a few questions. And I think some of you may have the 
answers. And I don’t want to take all the questions from the other 
members of the committee. 

But in our deliberations, one of the controversial matters which 
still is pending before the committee is what you have dwelled on as 
the utilization rate of the MATS aircraft. I want you to talk about 
it a little more. 

You and other representatives of the Department of Defense have 
previously testified, before today, that a utilization rate of approxi- 
mately 5 hours is required to give you a readiness capability for that 
surge to 8 hours or whatever you need for an extended period of time. 

On the other hand, some of these witnesses have testified about a 
1-hour utilization rate for training for the MATS. 

Assuming three crews per aircraft, these witnesses have pointed out 
the lower utilization rates of SAC and TAC and ADC, and say your 
5 hours is too high. 

Some of these witnesses have pointed out that there is no training 
involved in taking off in an airplane and then flying on an automatic 
pilot for an hour or an hour and a half, and so forth, or whatever is 
required. 

Now, with this background, I would like for you to again address 
yourself to that utilization rate and give us whatever other informa- 
tion we ought to have on this. Because that is a vital thing. 

Now, I have in mind, from your testimony and the other witnesses 
who have testified, that this Big Slam operation, Puerto Pine/Big 
Slam operation, had everything in your favor, except that weather 
which you ran into, that you couldn’t anticipate. It cost $10 million. 
How many months did you have to prepare; 7 or 8 months? 

General TUNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Seven months. 

General Tunner. Since—I think we definitely-——— 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you started your discussions in 1958? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir; in 1958. We got down to real serious 
discussions, and we came to an agreement I believe 

Mr. Suea. 1959. 

General Tunner. I believe it was November 

General Reeves. 1959. 

General TuNNeER (continuing). Of 1959. 

Mr. Rivers. That was what, about 7 months? 

General Tunner. Five months. 
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Mr. Rivers. Say 5 months. 
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And you had everything in your favor, with the exception of that 
weather ,which even shook up your 133’s. 

And you have a lot of those. You have 29 of those, don’t you? You 
plan to get about 50% 

General TuNnNER. We have 31 now. 

Mr. Rivers. 31. 

Now, you had everything in your favor, with the exception of that 
sideband radio, which you claim you need, don’t you? 

General TunNner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, this was the Puerto Rico/Big Slam operation, 
in Puerto Rico. 

How much utilization would be the minimum you would require 
for an operation of that character? 

General TunNrer. Well—— 

Mr. Rivers. You said here 

General Tunner. We used one-half of our fleet, as I mentioned. 

Mr. Rivers. Your conclusion was a MATS conclusion. 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. We used one-half of our fleet on the 
movement of the Army. The other half of the fleet accelerated also 
to the high tempo, the same high tempo, that was used on the Army 
Puerto Pine maneuver. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

So of your worldwide inventories, half were committed to the Puerto 
Rico—I mean Puerto Pine/Big Slam operation. 

General Tunner. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. That is correct. 

The other half were used at an accelerated rate. 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. For your worldwide commitments. 

General TunNeEr. So that we could test the whole system to do its 
wartime job. 

Mr. Rivers. The whole system, therefore, was put on an accelerated 
basis. 

Could you have accomplished that mission on a 1-hour utilization ? 

General TunneEr. One hour utilization in normal peacetime! No, 
sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about in normal peacetime. 

General TuNNeEr. Impossible. 

Mr. Rivers. It would have been impossible. 

Mr. Becker. The question is whether it couldn’t be done in less than 
5 hours. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Becker suggests could it have been done in less than 5 hours? 

General TunNer. Sir, we have consistently said that we would like 
to have 5 hours for the bulk of the MATS fleet. 

I mentioned, however, that there is a different rate for the different 
aircraft inthe MATS fleet. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Tunner. To date, this fiscal year, our rate is 4.2 hours, 
roughly—I mean more or less, by a small fraction; 4.2 hours. 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a clarifying question ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 
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Mr. Smarr. Within MATS you have your troop carriers, which | 
believe have a daily utilization rate of 2.5 hours. 

General Tunner. That is their program; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. All right. 

Now, you have, in addition, your C-133’s, which have a daily utili- 
zation rate of what ? 

General TuNNER. It is about four. 

Mr. Smarr. About four, with a surge to six in time of need. 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, the 4.3, is that an average of all of the MATS 
fleet ? 

General Tunner. That is the programed average for the MATS 
fleet. 

Mr. Smart. All right. 

General Tunner. 4.2 is what we have done so far this year. 

Mr. Smarr. 4.2. 

General Tunner. That is what we have done so far this year. Our 
program is- 

Mr. Smarr. All right. 

General TUNNeER (continuing). Is 4.3. 

Mr. Smarr. 4.2 includes the daily average utilization of the entire 
MATS fleet, including the troop carrier, the 133, and the common- 
user fleet within MATS. 

General 'TunNer. That is right. 

Mr. Sarr. Now, within the common-user fleet only, excluding the 
133’s and the troop carriers, what is the minimum daily utilization 
rate that vou would require ? 

General Tunner. Five hours. 

Mr. Smarr. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. I am not going to belabor the point, because I think in 
your prepared statement you said some people just didn’t know. That 
is why they suggested Ll hour. Did yousay that ? 

General Tunner. [said that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

You still stick by that ? 

General Tunner. Istick by it. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Rivers. I won’t go into that any more. 

Now, say that you had a real problem to fly way over to southwest 
Asia. Where is Indonesia, southwest or southeast, General Lem- 
nitzer ? 

General TunNner. Southeast. 

Mr. Rivers. Say you were taking STRAC to southeast Asia. 

It is still southwest from Washington, isn’t it? [Laughter.] 

General Lewnirzer. It all depends on which direction you go. 
[ Further laughter. ] 

Mr. Rivers. Say you took a STRAC force to southeast Asia, where 
you had hostilities from the time you passed Hawaii, if you went in 
that direction to get there, and you didn’t have your fields prepared 
and you didn’t have your friendly people, like you had down in Puerto 
Rico, to meet you, when would you start losing your efficiency in your 
utilization? ‘You mentioned about the fatigue of your crews and 
after 15 days or 10 days in Puerto Pine, you started—I think you 
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referred to it as the degrading of your—wasn’t that the word you 
used ? 

General TUNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Degrading of your forces. What was the term you 
used ¢ 

General Tunner. I believe I said—— 

General Reeves. Degradation. 

General TuNNER. Degradation. 

Mr. Rivers. Degradation, or whatever you call it. 

General Tunner. Of personnel. 

Mr. Rivers. Personnel. 

General TunNer. Sir, I might quickly say that the crews were 
tired, but the people that were more tired were the people on the Jine 
the maintenance people and the supervisors on the ground. 

I know many supervisors worked a couple of days without sleep. 

I] would like to say that an airline is far more than the crews and the 
airplanes. The biggest thing in an air operation, of course, is the 
people who do the maintenance of the airplanes. And they are the 
fellows who have to work the hardest. 

So if they had 1 hour utilization, as an example, we would have 
only enough people to fly our airplanes or maintain our airplanes, at 
the rate of 1 hour per day. 

Now, I am sure we could double that 1 hour, to 2, with those same 
people by making them work 12 hours. But if you have 1 hour or 3 
hours, those maintenance people couldn't go beyond a fraction of what 
is required in maintenance. 

Mr. Rivers. What brought vou to the conclusion that your fleet is 
obsolescent for a real test, greater than the capacity which was dem- 
onstrated by the recent Big Slam operation 4 

General Tunner. Sir, I think that would border on the classified 
area. I could answer it——~ 

Mr. Rivers. That is just what I started to say. If I am getting 
into the classified area—— 

General TunNer. I think you are, in fact, because of the Army re- 
quirements and their timings. 

Mr. Rivers. I will ask you this question: Did the Big Slam opera- 
tion point up the obsolescence of your present inventories / 

General TUNNER. Yes, because we went only to Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Becker. What ¢ 

General TuNNer. We went only to Puerto ny 0. 

Mr. Becker. But you pointed this all up in previous testimony, 
didn’t you, before Big Slam ? 

General Tunner. Sir? 

Mr. Becker. You pointed up the obsolescence long before the Big 
Slam. 

General Tunner. I did, yes, sir, 

Mr. Rivers. Would this bear out your conclusions more than you 
had anticipated, as to the obsolescence of these craft 4 

General Tunner. I think it validated the opinion that T had. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, how did it do that? IT want that for the record. 
General Tunner. Because it took so many airplanes and so much 
effort to do such a small job. 
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Mr. Rivers. Your strategic capabilities for that distance—I don't 
want to put words in your mouth—was it larger—I mean, was your 
capacity to meet this greater than you had anticipated, for your round- 
trips and for keeping your planes in the pipeline going and coming ¢ 

General Tunner. We had planned—as I mentioned, we had planned 
some 46,000 hours of flying, and we flew 50,000 hours. And that was 
the Puerto Pine portion as well as the other. But we were able to 
complete it because we had done so much Epes. And we 
didn’t make as many mistakes as we would probably have made if we 
had an unplanned evercise; we flew the right number of hours and we 
didn’t waste a lot of hours and a lot of people’s time, because everyone 
knew exactly what he was going to do. 

Mr. Rivers. I have some questions I want to ask you about your 
civil procurement, but I will wait until this afternoon. We are going 
to meet at 2 o’clock. 

Can we meet at 2 o'clock ? 

Mr. Price. ( Aside.) 

Mr. Rivers. What about you, Mr. Hardy ? 

Mr. Harpy. ( Aside.) 

Mr. Rivers. What did you find out, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. Off the record, Sam. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. We will stay as long as we can. 

Mr. Price, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Price. I don’t know how far you got in developing, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Rivers. I have some others, but I wanted to give the committee 
a chance. 

Mr. Price. The chairman said some of the commercial operators 
criticized the utilization rate. I would say that 99.8 percent took 
exception to the utilization rate of 5 hours. | 

Another point that they stressed in the testimony, of most of the 
commercial operators, was the number of hours on the trips, and so 
forth. In other words, they could see no advantage of flying definite 
routes and the long hours under automatic controls, that is, the auto- 
matic pilot, and so forth, and they raised the point that they were not 
getting any training value out of the long trips, and so forth, and that 
your training could be better geared to a shorter utilization rate and 
more takeoffs and landings, and so forth. 

Now, what is your comment as to their criticism on the long trips 
exercise ? 

General Tunner. Well, the maneuver itself proved—which we 
knew before as a result of our day-by-day practice—that when there is 
severe weather conditions you do not use the automatic pilot. And 
very frequently automatic pilots go out of operation. But whenever 
there is severe weather, a man releases his automatic pilot and flies by 
hand. He must have that kind of experience. 

Furthermore, our landing and takeoff experience in airfields all over 
the world teaches our pilots the world. They don’t all follow the 
same route every day, as general airline pilots do. They are all over 
the world. One day they are up at Thule. The next day they are 
over at Rhein-Mein or down in Italy or Spain or the Far East. Our 
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people are getting a very broad education on the airfield situations as 
they are. 

But it is more than that, sir. It is not only the pilots, but it is 
the whole system. 

Particularly, I want to emphasize it is the maintenance personnel 
and the supply personnel, all of whom have to be operating at this 
rate, 

And I know that if we were restricted to 3 hours or 1 hour or any 
other lower figure our manpower figures would be adjusted 
accordingly. 

Now, as I testified, our people on the ground went on a 12-hour-on 
and 12-hour-off basis gene ai for 15 days and I can say, sir, that 
many of them were pretty well whipped. They were tired. And I 
can vouch for my own staff, as well as myself. We were all tired, 
at the end of 15 days. 

Mr. Price. Now, they also brought out the point that there wasn’t 
any particular advantage in flying definite routes and going into 
certain areas; that once a pilot did that, that would suffice him in his 
training, and he would have no difficulty of later on going into the 
same area, or the same base. 

Do you agree with that ? 

General Tunner. I don’t. I think that pilots should be flying 
continuously. If they are transocean pilots and pilots that are cus- 
tomarily flying across the water, continent to continent, they should 
fly a substantial amount, if they are going to fly with maximum 
safety and if they are going to fly in accordance with the Army 
requirements. For example, in the Azores we have a situation where 
the conditions change almost daily. Some days the winds are across 
the runway, as high as 35 and 40 knots. And these people are landing 
there and taking off in heavy crosswinds, And there are conditions 
that change at all of the bases. So our people are getting experience 
worldwide on the base situation as it exists. 

Mr. Pricer. General Quesada testified, and I believe he stated that 
the MATS airlift had more women and children in the last several 
years than combat troops. 

Now, is that a correct statement ? 

General TunNneErR. No, sir, it is not. 

I believe in 1959—I must get my record on that. Have you got it? 

Mr. Suea. Yes, sir. 

General TunNer. I can tell you exactly how many men, women, and 
children we carried, and how many troops we carried. 

Of the people that MATS airlifted in the calendar year 1959, ap- 
proximately three-quarters were military and the remainder, or one- 
quarter, were women and children. These people were moved by both 
military and commercial contract aircraft, with a majority of the 
women and children being transported on the commercial airlift. 

Mr. Price. The majority of the women and dependents were 
moved 

General Tunner. I didn’t say all. I said the majority. 

Mr. Price. The majority, on civil aircraft ? 

General Tonner. Yes. 

Mr. Pricer. They were moved on civil aircraft ? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir; under contract to us. 
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Mr. Price. Under contract. 

General Quesada also was critical of the proposal for interim mod- 
ernization or the use of existing aircraft, like the 707 jet and the 
so-called high-tail aircraft, because of the high-tail feature and the 
problems posed in loading cargo onto this type of plane. 

Do you have any comment to make on that statement ? 

General Tunner. Sir, the problem of selecting the right aircraft 
must be determined, and it is under discussion now. 

I would not like to get into a specific answer of the question of 
what airplanes we should use or shouldn’t. But certainly a swing-tail 
airplane has its virtues, and there are many. It certainly has a large 
opening and will permit taking practically any cargo that the Army 
has. It has a disadvantage in that it stands up rather high on the 
airport. I think it will average around 11 feet from the concrete. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Price, would you yield there ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore, it points up the need for the developing, as 
a primary objective, the SOR plane. 

General TunNER. We have always been for the SOR plane. 

Mr. Rivers. And to get the SOR plane developed and use these 
other types, that Mr. Price has so ably brought out, on an interim 
basis 

General Tunner. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. To take care of that critical shortage which you have 
referred to in your statement. 

General TuNNerR. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. And you still stick by the statement that vou have a 
critical shortage in aircraft ? 

General Tunner. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. That is all I have. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, in connection with that same point, though, my 
recollection is that General Quesada recommended very highly against 
any procurement of off-the-shelf aircraft. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Price. That is the reason I brought out the point. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Price. It was not merely that General Quesada didn’t think 
they were the most suitable, but he recommended against the procure- 
ment of these types of airplanes for an interim modernization 
program. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that is right. 

Isn’t it, Mr. Smart? 

General Tunner. Sir, I would like to make this point, if I may. 

When we develop a new aircraft or when we use a brandnew air- 
craft of a new type, we run into difficulties. And I think most of 
you gentlemen are familiar with the difficulties that the British had 
with the Comet, the early difficulties with the DC-6, and the ry 
difficulties with the Connie, in 1948, Gradually—the’ British have 
very good word for this; they call it “teething troubles’ sigtedelly 
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these teething troubles are eliminated and the aircraft develops 
properly. 

Now, our job is to carry men safely. We are not trying to look out 
in the wild blue yonder in the dev elopment of a transport airplane. 
We want to develop something which is pretty well proven in its parts 
and equipment. So we would not want to hasten the SOR . But we 
do need to hasten the acquiring of more modern aircraft so we can 
do a better job. 

Mr. Price. It is your point, then, General, that we can’t afford to 
wait until the SOR is available before we begin procuring aircraft 

General TUNNER. That is my point. 

Mr. Price. So that the only alternative we have is to get some off- 
the-shelf procurement ? 

General Tunner. Off-the-shelf. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that is right; yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, General, in connection—on that same page, page 
17 of your statement, you referred to the specific numbers of aircraft 
which MATS needs. And on page 11 of your statement you were dis- 
cussing the requirement and pointing out the factor which was made 
by advance planning. And on page 11 you stated that— 

The present resources of MATS in personnel and materiel exercised at the 
5-hour fiving rate for the bulk of the force may not be sufficient to meet the 
wartime utilization requirements under a condition of negligible or no strategic 
warning. This is a condition we must expect and plan for in any emergency. 

Now, my question is: In the figures that vou have indicated on page 
17, do they compensate for the fact that we cannot expect any advance 
warning and planning ? 

General Tunner. I think we have to plan for no advance warning. 
And we certainly had very little warning in MATS on the Lebanon 
affair or the affair that took place over in Formosa. We had very 
little aii of the Korean affair. I think we have to be—— 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, but they were comparatively minor when you think 
in terms of the kind of an operation that you put on Big Slam, is that 
right / 

General TUNNer. In Big Slam we had plenty of warning, and we 
worked on it fora long time. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. You did your planning over a period 
of time. 

But my question is simply tied to this one thought: You have indi- 
cated an analysis of MATS needs, and you have specified the number 
of aircraft which you need to take care of that situation. 

General Tunner. I think I can— 

Mr. Harpy. Now, my question is this: 

In view of the fact. that we cannot provide advance planning com- 
parable to that which was employed in Big Slam and that we may 
not have any strategic warning, do the figures which you have indi- 
cated as a requirement for MATS take into account the necessity for 
additional numbers of aircraft in case we don’t have this warning that 
we need ? 

General Tunner. The 332 airplanes will take care of our require- 
ments, 1f they are of the right type. 
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Tn other words—— 

Mr. Harpy. If they are of the right type? 

General Tunner. In other words, when we buy, we are not buying 
necessarily airplanes, we are buying airlift. We are buying capacity. 
If we get a faster airplane, obviously we can use it more frequently. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Tunner. If we buy a larger airplane, obviously it will 
carry more. 

And so the 332 airplanes will meet what we feel are the requirements. 

Now, I ean go into this in great detail, but I am afraid I would 
have to ask for an executive session to explain it to you. 

Mr. Harpy. I think we may want to do that before we get through, 
Mr. Chairman, because there are a good many questions in that con- 
nection which are still in my mind. 

Now, in connection with this general subject—— 

Mr. Rivers. Right there, Mr. Hardy, on page 13, he says— 

The key to understanding the 5-hour program is the sustained high utilization 
rate required by the JCS war plan and the present limited resources available 
to MATS. 

That is what you would have to go into. 

Mr. Harpy. I have a little mark around that in my copy of the 
statement, too. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. It is classified. 

Mr. Harpy. We haven’t that key yet. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. And I didn’t refer to it for that reason. 

Mr. Rivers. I didn’t mean to get ahead of you. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all right. I am not going to get into that one 
because I don’t think we can here. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t think we can, either. 

Mr. Harpy. But in connection with this matter of obsolescent equip- 
ment and the equipment which you used in Big Slam/Puerto Pine, 
do we have a breakdown of the planes that were used by types and a 
detailed analysis of the deficiencies that were encountered in each of 
these types ? 

Now, the reason that I asked that is this: 

In all of the planning that we have had up here before, the plans 
were made on the basis of utilizing what planes there are now. In- 
cluded in there are a good many old DC-+4’s. They might be the only 
thing we have to use, but they might not be very useful to us if we had 
to go over water for long distances or if we were in situations which 
required speed which is in excess of their capability. So we might 
have to seratch them off entirely. And that is why I just wondered 
whether in our current thinking we have taken into account the 
deficiencies of these specific types which are now available. 

We have talked about the success of this Big Slam/Puerto Pine 
operation. But you had to utilize a lot of aircraft which might not be 
very useful in other circumstances. 

General Tunner. Well, that is correct. They were very useful. 
The aircraft out-of-commission rate—we call it the AOCP rate—was 
very low, lower than we have ever had it before. Our cannibalization 
rate was extremely low. Our safety rate was what you would want. 
But the motivation was particularly high. The work hours performed 
by our people were unusually high. 
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Mr. Harpy. Well, on the safety rate, General, in your statement 
you stressed the fact that we probably couldn't continue on the work- 
hours schedule that we were operating under and maintain that safety 
rate. 

Was there evidence, toward the end, of a deterioration ? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir, I think there was. 

Now, it would be very difficult for me to give you specifics, but it 
is my opinion. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. We touched on the 130B, 

General TuNNeR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I have been advised by the FAA, along with some 
material from the manufacturer—I think it is Lockheed, isn’t it / 

(Mr. Smart nods. ) 

Mr. Rivers. That the 130B, with the improved landing gear and 
the increased—installed tanks, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Could replace a 124 plane-for-plane with them, in lift- 
ing capacity and distance. And of course there is no comparison in 
the comparable speeds. Is that your understanding ¢ 

General Tunner. I am sure that that would be correct, a correct 
statement. It could replace the 124, without difficulty. 

Mr. Rivers. Without difficulty. 

And that would meet—— 

General Tunner. But of course the question is: Is that the next— 
should you take that as the next step ? 

Mr. Rivers. As an interim plane, until you get your SOR devel- 
oped. 

(General Tunner nods. ) 

Mr. Rivers. Now, I think that would meet the immediate approval 
of General Lemnitzer, who is your priacipal customer. 

(General Tunner nods.) 

Mr. Rivers. Isn’t he your principal customer ? 

General Tunner. Normally, no, he is not. The Air Force is. 

Mr. Rivers. He would be if you needed two Strac divisions. 

General Tunner. If he needed more of these maneuvers, or a seri- 
ous exercise 

Mr. Rivers. We may raise his priority. [Laughter. ] 

don’t know who would be better to have on your side, if you 
needed a couple of Strae divisions. 

General Tunner. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Rivers. Than General Lemnitzer. 

General Tunner. That General Lemnitzer was our best customer 
during this exercise. 

Mr. Rivers. During the what ? 

General Tunner. He was our best customer during this exercise. 

Mr. Rivers. And he is your best customer before the Appropria- 
tions Committee too. [ Laughter. ] 

General Tunner. I would like to add that we are very, very pleased 
to be working with General Lemnitzer and the U.S. Army. We 
like it. 

Mr. Rivers. And we have found that he knows quite a sizable 
amount about airplanes. 
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General Tunner. I don’t question that. 

Mr. Rivers. I might also tell you, behind his back, that he has a 
high opinion of you. [{ Laughter. | 

General Tunner. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, for General Lemnitzer’s requirements for these 
ETRAC divisions, that an off-the-sheltf 130 would meet it at this time; 
is that our understanding—130B ¢ 

General TUNNeER. Yes, sir. 

I want to say, though, that there are—yes, sir, I think that is correct. 

General Brrcnarp. May I 

(General Tunner aside to General Birchard. ) 

General Tunner. It is the 130—E, I believe you are talking about, 
sir. It is the 155,000-pound-gross-weight airplane. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right, the 155,000-pound airplane. 

General Tcunner. And is our best estimate that it will carry some 
16,000 pounds 4,000 miles, and 26,000 pounds 3,500 miles. 





1. The following payload/range performance (milspec) of the range extended 
C-130 has been agreed to by the Air Staff (furnished by manufacturer) : 


Range and payload Pounds 
TN ES a eee a ee kee ee sa Eling ao’ 
I the . a a aateiia'eactiandaian _.. 30,000 
a a omega oe nic memento a oe 3 = ie ia cee _. 24,000 


2. Recommend these approved figures be used in lieu of present estimates. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

The reason I wanted to bring that in was because of what you 
and Mr. Price discussed about the height of the plane from the ground 
and these other off-the-shelf procurements. 

If you could get some CL—44’s in December 1960, would you look on 
that with favor, or do you know anything about that / 

General Tunner. It depends upon how many, sir. We don't want 
to have a fleet which is a conglomerate group of many types. We 
have difficulties. For example, we have 31 C-133’s. We will have 
50. 

Mr. Rivers. Fifty. 

General Tunner. But when we operate them to various parts of 
the world, we run into a parts problem. 

So whatever we buy, we must buy an ample number. 

Mr. Rivers. You have answered my question. 

Because I was coming to that point. You would have to have a 
plane for which you could procure ample supplies to keep from 
any cannibalization—what you call it, cannibalization. 

General Tunner. Well, keep them properly supplied and sup- 
ported. 

For example, we operate in our special mission fleet an airplane 
“alled the Connie 749. I think that is the manufacturer’s designation. 
It is a Lockheed airplane. And it was built 11 or 12 years ago. We 
had one down the other day in Indochina for parts, and it took several 
days to get parts. There were no parts in that part of the world, 
either military parts or parts that were used by commercial airlines. 

So we like to use an airplane and have airplanes in adequate num- 
bers so that we can support them all over the world. Because we 
never know where we are going to be tomorrow. 
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Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, have you any questions / 

(Mr. Smart aside.) 

Mr. Rivers. It looks like we can’t meet at 2 o’clock. 

I hate to ask everybody to stay around. But this is so important. 
We can’t meet tomorrow afternoon, either. 

We will just have to adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 
But we will meet on Friday. And I think we will meet all day 
on Friday. 

Now, what about the classified status of it, Mr. Smart, for tomor- 
row ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that if General Tunner 
can be back at 10 in the morning, we can proceed with the unclassified 
matters yet unanswered, and following that I think it would be neces- 
sary to go into executive session for the remainder of the problem 
areas. 

Mr. Rivers. And I would like to also state that we are appreciative 
of General Lemnitzer’s continued presence here. I don’t believe I 
have ever been in a hearing where a man of greater importance has 
spent more time before a committee. And I want you to know, Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer, we recognize this. It indicates the gravity of this 
whole situation to me. We will be glad to have you participate in 
this discussion, if you can get back tomorrow. Because certain things 
will fall over into your lap. And if you can make it, we would 
welcome your coming back tomorrow. 

General Lemnirzer. I will be here. 

Mr. Rivers. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

We will proceed as fast as we can. 

(Whereupon, at 12:08 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Thursday, April 21, 1960.) 


Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES 
ComMMITTrEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON NationaL Minirary AIrRvIrFt, 
Washington, D.C., Thursday, A pril 21,1960. 

The subcommittee met at 10:08 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order, 

General Tunner, I didn’t finish my questions I wanted to ask you 
yesterday. I want to pursue a line of inquiry that I began on, and then 
I suddenly terminated it. I tried to rewrite my questions so that I 
could get it over to you in a fewer number of words. 

I want to find out—and I want to say I feel, as much as we can, we 
ought to let the American public know as much as they are entitled 
to know—and they are entitled to know anything that doesn’t violate 
security—the condition of the airlift. 

Now, we have heard a lot of statements about the—of course, we 
have documented a lot on the shortage of airlift and the condition of 
our airlift. 

Now, I want to ask you to respond to an inquiry that won’t violate 
your own conception of security. But I want to ask you this question : 

Assuming general war and mobilization coincide, does MATS, in 
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your opinion, have the current capability to move two Strae divi- 
sions with organic equipment to southeast Asia within the time limit 
prescribed by the Chief of Staff of the Army 4 

General Tonner. Sir 

Mr. Rivers. Now, we are talking about obsolescence and obsolete 
aircraft. 

General Tunner. I would say, first, the time limit is security infor- 
mation. But there is no question in my mind on the subject. We 
could n ot move two Strac divisions with their supporting equip- 
ment 

Mr. Rivers. Now, we can go into that 

General Tunner. To southeast Asia in a reasonable time limit. 

Mr. Rivers. Under the same conditions, could you move one Strac 
division within the time limit prescribed by the Chief of Staff of the 
Army? 

General Tcnner. To southeast Asia ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Tunner. No, sir, not within a reasonable time limit, or the 
time limit desired by the Chief of Staff of the Army. 

Mr. Rivers. And the reason you respond like that is because of the 
obsolescence of your present inventories ? 

General TUNNER. Yee, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. As well as the numbers of aircraft ? 

General Tunner. Well, quantitatively, we probably have enough, 
but qualitatively—that is, with the speed and the capacity we don't 
have enough. 

Mr. Rrvers. I understand what you mean. 

Mr. Smart, have I-—— 

(Mr. Smart nods. ) 

Mr. Rivers. I wanted to get answers to those questions in the 
record. 

Now, I have another question here. I want to pursue the civil 
augmentation policy of the Military Air Transport Service. 

Now, in flying MATS aircraft an average of 5 hours per day per 

lane, you generate a byproduct of extra airlift capacity which is 
bene used to haul civil-eligible traffic, both passenger and cargo. As 
you know, this embraces perhaps one of the largest controversies exist- 
ing between the military and civil components. Just about every 
witness outside of the military, and some within the military, have 
criticized the amount of civil-eligible traffic which you are moving in 
MATS aircraft and the current bidding practices by which you ob- 
tain civil airlift for both passengers and cargo. 

Now, I consider it mandatory on this subcommittee that we 
thoroughly discuss this problem. And as a point of beginning, I 
would like for you to enumerate the various rates which might be 
used on such procurement. 

We have heard of competitive bidding, call bids, special tariff, 
common carriage, military impedimenta rates, and so forth. 

Now, you understand those better than I do. 

At this time I would like for you to state in as specific terms as 
you can what those mean. 

Then when you furnish that, I would like for you to give me your 
personal opinion as to whether the current bidding procedure should 
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continue, and give us your opinion as to whether or not you think 
a common carriage or special tariff rate, as applied to all MATS’ 
civil augmentation, would be advantageous or disadvantageous. 

I have tried to put that, as much as I could, together. Mr. Smart 
and I worked on it. You understand what I am driving at? 

General TunNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, you answer it in your way, if you can. And 
you can break it down, if you want. 

Would you like to have a copy of the question, General ? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir, | would. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, have you a copy 4 

Mr. Smarr. (Hands. ) 

Mr. Rivers. I think it takes in the whole area, 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I tried to give the whole area. 

Mr. Rivers. You could begin—— 

Mr. Smarr. By the definition of rates. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart, now, you take it over. 

Mr. Smart. I think the first thing to do, General Tunner, is to define 
the rates. First, the competitive bid. Everybody understands that: 
All who wish and are qualified to bid do bid, and you award it to the 
lowest bidder. That is a correct statement as to what the competitive- 
bid rate is, sir? 

General TunnerR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. And that is the method by which you today procure 
civil-augmentation airlift through MATS? 

General Tunner. Through MATS, as approved by the Department 
of the Air Force and the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Smarr. Your next one is your call rate. What is the difference 
between your cal] rate and your competitive bid ? 

General Tunner. There is no difference. 

Mr. Smart. There is no difference. 

General Tunner. There are two types of contracts. One type we 
call “fixed,” and one type we call “call.” 

Mr. Becker. I can’t hear. 

General Tunner. One type we call “call”; call contracts, unlike 
fixed contracts, are for very short duration. Frequently they may 
be for a single trip, or they may be for several trips. But they don’t 
extend much more than a period of a month or so. 

Fixed contracts, on the other hand, are contracts which are usually 
of 3 months or more duration. Normally, they are yearly contracts. 

In both cases, however, we do call for bids, open bids. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, I can understand how you can do that, General, 
on the basis of a fixed contract for a specified period of time, wherever 
one would know basically about how much he was to haul in the way 
of passengers or cargo and therefore could arrive at what he deemed 
to be the best rate he could offer you. 

However, if you pick up the phone tonight, to meet a sudden neces- 
sity to move something, and ask a man tonight to give you his best 
bid, are you telling us now that the rate by which you are going to get 
that call contract is the same as if it were a fixed contract ? 

General TunNner. It would be a bid rate. 
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Mr. Smarr. It will be a bid rate? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir; because we would not call up an indi- 
vidual carrier, with the exception that in some cases, over some routes, 
we do ship by common carriage at the military impedimenta rate. 
And we have a requirement now, as determined by the Chief of the 
Air Force, to ship a specific amount each month over a single route 
by common carriage. It is a small amount, true, but that is the only 
variation. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, now, let’s start at the beginning, again. 

We understand what the competitive bid price is. Are you telling 
us again that a call contract rate is the same—it is not the same as 
the—the procedure, you say, is the same? 

ead’ Tonner. The procedure is the same. 

Mr. Smart. But the rate is different? The rate is higher, is it not? 

General Tunner. The procedure is the same, except for the time or 
amount of notice involved. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

General TunNer. Usually, in fixed contracts, we know a long time 
ahead of the award of the contract. So we give the contractor or the 
contractors—it would be contractors, an appreciable time to come up 
with their bids. 

In call contracts, very frequently we give them no more than 24 
10urs. 

Mr. Smart. Regardless of the procedure, let’s get back to the amount 
of money involved here. We are talking ‘about the economics of this 
situation. 

While the procedure may be the same, doesn’t the call contract nor- 
mally cost you more per ton-passenger-mile or ton-cargo-mile than 
does the straight competitive-bid contract ? 

General TuNnNner. Would you object if I were to refer this question 
to my authority on this particular oint ? 

Mr. Smarr. We welcome him. Who is he? 

General Tunner. Colonel Jones. 

Mr. Smart. What is it, Colonel Jones? Ww hat is the answer ? 

Colonel Jonrs. The answer is, “Yes, sir.” Normally, the costs that 
we pay on a call contract are greater than those which we pay on a 
fixed contract. 

Mr. Smart. All right. 

Now, we have considered the competitive bid and the call contract, 
where the procedure may be the same, but the rate is normally some- 
what higher ? 

(Colonel Jones nods. ) 

Mr. Smart. What is a special tariff ? 

Colonel Jonzs. A special tariff, sir, is one that is normally filed with 
the CAB and approved—a tariff offered by a certificated, scheduled 
airline for a particular customer, such as the U.S. Government, or a 
particular type of commodity. 

I might say that we consider the military impedimenta as a type of 
special tariff. 

Mr. Smarr. Does this mean that a special tariff is a tariff at which 
a contractor has agreed to move your traffic and that is a lower rate 
than the lowest rate set by CAB, and therefore CAB must give a 
waiver for thisrate? Is that a special tariff ? 
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Colonel Jonrs. I would 

General Tunner. I would answer that by saying that the CAB has 
approved the military impedimenta rates, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Rivers. But not the special tariff ? 

Mr. Smarr. That was the next question. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Is the military impedimenta rate and the special 
tariff—are those synonymous terms ? 

Colonel Jonrs. I do not know from a legal standpoint. 

General Tunner. I will ask General Fulton to answer that question, 
sir, if I may. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Futon. A special tariff rate, sir, and the military impedi- 
menta rate are synonymous. 

This is a rate which is established especially for a specific commodity 
group. 

Mr. Rivers. With the approval of the CAB ? 

General Furron. With the approval—in fact, on the authority of 
the CAB. 

Mr. Rivers. But you have to request the waiver from the CAB to 
get it? 

General Furron. We have to ask the CAB to establish that as a 
special tariff. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Furron. It is different or differentiates from the common 
carriage tariff in that it is established on a specific commodity rate or 
a commodity basis. 

Mr. Smarr. Is it lower than common carriage / 

General Futtron. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Jones. Normally. 

General Furron. Normally; since we are talking about a special 
tariff rate. 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

General Futron. Normally, it is lower. 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

General Futron. And when you speak of tariff rates, you are speak- 
ing of tariff rates at a given time, a given date, because tariff rates 
change from time to time, as you know. 

Mr. Smart. That covers four of the points we raised. 

Now, what is common carriage / 

General Futron. Common carriage is a fixed rate, filed and ap- 
proved on the authority of the CAB for those airlines which operate 
under the economic control of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. Smarr. At that point, Mr. Chairman, I think 

Mr. Becker. You mean under the control 

Mr. Smarr (continuing). We are ready for the second phase of 
your question now. 

Mr. Becker. Counsel, just what does the general mean by “under 
the economic control,” rather than the control of the CAB ¢ 

General Futron. The economic control, Mr. Congressman 

Mr. Brecker. You mentioned “economic” and “control,” as against 
the overall control. Just what do you mean by that ? 
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General Furiron. It is quite simple, sir. Those airlines which are 
required to provide the CAB with their fiscal status on a reporting 
basis are under the economic control of the CAB. Those airlines 
which are determined, rather, defined as commercial operators, com- 
monly called the part 45 operators, are not under the economic control 
and are not required to provide reports to the Civil Aviation Board as 
to their fiscal status. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, do the supplemental carriers do that ¢ 

General Futton. The meri, sane yams remap irah ~ 

Mr. Rivers. And the scheduled carriers / 

General Futtron. And the scheduled carriers are under the economic 
control of the CAB. 

Mr. Becker. | don’t want to interrupt, but to get. the point clear, 
this applies, then, to all lines other than the part 45's? 

General Futron. Exactly. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Funron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Then—— 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. All other than the part 45 / 

General Futron. All other than the part 45, that is correct, Mr. 
Becker. 

Mr. Becker. I wanted to get it clear. You use these terms, you 
know, and you are used to them, and I am not. 

General Furiron. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Part 45 doesn’t come under the CAB at all? 

General Futron. For certification, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Only certification / 

General Fciron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, I want to go to the second part, General Tunner. 

General Tunner. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And this is a very vital area. It has caused a lot of 
trouble. That is why I wanted Mr. Smart to be sure that we look at 
it. This is one time that we have to work this out. 

Now, get to the second part. 

Are you satisfied with the present bidding procedure? Is it ad- 
vantageous or disadvantageous / 

The reason I asked that question: What we want is to build up a 
potential in case you need it. 

Now, does our procedure build up anything’ Isn’t that right, Mr. 
Smart ’ 

(Mr. Smart nods.) 

Mr. Rivers. We want airlift. 

Mr. Smart. Correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Is the procedure we are following doing any good or is 
it doing harm, to the industry and to the Government? We want to 
discuss that. 

General Tunner. Well, in my opinion, competition for civil airlift 
augmentation should be on an open-bid basis. 

It is difficult for me to believe that by virtue of augmenting our 
MATS airlift with civils we are developing a commercial fleet. 

Mr. Rivers. You say it is difficult for you to believe it ? 

General Tunner. It is difficult for me to believe that we are. 
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For example, sir, as you know, we have some 22 CRAF carriers. 
Seven of the CRAF carriers, to my knowledge, have not bid on our 
contracts, are not bidding at present, and have none of our business. 
Yet these carriers are committed to make a very definite contribution 
to CRAF in war, if we were to havea war. 

And I refer to such airlines as American Airlines, United Airlines, 
Braniff Airlines—which are very large airlines. And I think if you 
would look at the records, you would note that if we were to have war, 
almost half of the jets to be provided us are to be provided by these 
people who never do business with us. ieee 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore, your procurement policy is building up 
nothing. 

General TunNER. Our procurement policy is, of course, a procure- 
ment. policy which was originally designed in this body, approved and 
detailed by the Department of Defense, and then by the Air Force. 
We in MATS do not make procurement policy. 

Mr. Rivers. I think I understand what you mean. 

Mr. Smart, now, you take it from there. 

Mr. Smarr. With reference to the capability of the civilian indus- 
try, it is obvious that the current jet inventory in the civil airlines 
was not generated by any profits or any business which the civilians 
hope to get out of the military ; that is true, is it not ? 

anesat Tunner. That is true, because to this date we haven’t had 
a civilian jet that has responded to any of our bids—rather, we 
haven’t had a company with civilian jets that has responded to any 
of our bids, with the idea of using their jets. 

Mr. Smart. Well, isn’t 

General TunneEr. I mean, and received a low bid. 

Mr. Smarr. That is a matter 

General Tunner. And received a low bid. 

Mr. Smart. Well, isn’t that a mere economic matter of supply and 
demand, in that their capacity is well taxed by the demands of the 
civilians, where they can haul at established rates and at a known 
degree of profit? Wouldn’t you say that is a fair statement? 

General TunneER. I would say that was a very fair statement. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, the civilians have developed this great jet passen- 
ger capacity, but as has been pointed out heretofore, if we have to move 
ground forces, particularly to an area where they have no pre-posi- 
tioned equipment, the speed of those passenger jets becomes utterly 
meaningless to the military requirement, does it not? 

General Tunner. I will say without question that if we were to 
go to any distant part of the world with an airlift, we would have to 
have aircraft parts and trained mechanics at that particular part in 
order to provide an effective airlift. 

Mr. Rivers. And that is as vital as the inventories, isn’t it? That 
is as vital as the planes themselves? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, my point is that if you are going to move the 
cargo in a variety of aircraft, such as the C-133, for your outsized 
cargo, and if you are going to move the remainder of it in C-124’s and 
Connies and 118’s, that go at some 200 miles an hour plus, and recog- 
nizing that in a tactical situation your troops and your cargo must 
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arrive in-phase, so that you don’t take your troops in at 450 knots an 
hour and bring along their equipment at 220 knots an hour—under 
those circumstances, the speed of the jets becomes meaningless, does 
it not, in a tactical situation ? 

General Tunner. I am sure that General Lemnitzer could answer 
this question far better than I. But I do know that the Army is 
very, very keenly interested in an orderly flow of supplies at their 
warhead—an orderly flow of supplies and people so that when troop- 
carrying aircraft land, and their equipment lands, it is not all a con- 
glomerate mess but it is an orderly flow, and the people and the equip- 
ment are joined together and proceed as units. 

Mr. Smart. Now, let me 

Mr. Rivers. That is right, isn’t it, General Lemnitzer ? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Let’s pursue this a bit further. 

You have referred to American Airlines, Braniff, and another 
one 

Mr. Becker. United. 

General Tonner. United. 

Mr. Smarr. United, as people who do not compete for the military 
business. 

General Tunner. There are seven of them, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Do they have a cargo capability ? 

General Tunner. United and American, I think, have probably 
the greatest cargo capability of any of the airlines in the country. 

Mr. Smart. But in spite of the fact that they do have that cargo 
capability, they are not competing for the military business but are 
members of CRAF. 

General Tunnrer. They are members of CRAF, and they do not 
compete—that is, to date, they haven't. 

Mr. Smart. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Counsel, I think the general said they also have 
the greatest contributory value in time of war. 

Mr. Rivers. He said that. 

Mr. Becker. I think you said that, too, didn’t you, General ? 

General Tunner. The seven, I think, don’t have as much as the 
remaining 

Mr. Becker. Fifteen ? 

General Tunner. Fifteen. 

Mr. Becker. Yes, but 

General Tunner. But they have a great capacity. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, the fact remains, however, and all of the testimony 
we have received is that in the event of general war, on the civil aug- 
mentation side, we have the capacity to augment the military passenger 
requirements. However, the cargo capability is in a completely de- 
plorable condition, so far as the civilians are concerned. 

General Tunner. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Right there, Mr. Smart. 

Now, you say that stems from, first, the Armed Forces Procurement 
Act, requiring competitive bidding—I just want to find out—and the 
policy of the Department of Defense ? 

General Tunner. No, sir. I think the reason you have that condi- 
tion in existence is because the airlines have found that there is a great 
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deal more money made out of carrying passengers than there is by 
carrying cargo. So they have built the « ‘argo fleet—rather, the pas- 
senger fleet on their day-by-day business, in the rough and tumble 
economic world, and now some of them are trying to build a cargo 
fleet. Some of them are very successful. As I mentioned, United 
and American are building cargo fleets without any Government 
business. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, we have had some testimony—for instance, in the 
case of Flying Tigers—they have rec ‘ommended before this committee 
that the bidding procedure on MATS’ procurement of civil augmen- 
tation be confined to the participants of CRAF on a competitive bs Asis, 
among CRAF participants. 

W hat do vou think of that 4 

General Tunner. Well, we reduce the number of bidders from the 
present figure, which varies from 80 to 94—I don’t know the exact 
number, that is, the number of qualified bidders—we reduce the num- 
ber to 22. When you reduce the number of bidders, obviously the 
pr ice is apt to goup. 

Mr. Smarr. Then, your specific answer to the question is that you 
oppose restricting the bidding to the participants in CRAFé 

General Tunner. | would like to consider that for a minute. 

(Confers. ) 

General TuNNer. Sir, what we would like to do: Instead of limit- 
ing, by one means or another, those who would bid, we would like to 
include in the specification for the aircraft that we require certain 
things. Very specifically in the Atlantic Ocean area we would like to 
see in our specification the requirement for the next year for an 
airplane that can fly nonstop across the Atlantic not using the island 
bases, and further, that this airplane be a turbine-driven airplane, 
that is, it be turboprop or turbojet. 

Perhaps the first year we could have as much as 30 percent of those 
who bid—rather, 30 percent of the amount that we offer to the indus- 
try—go in this type of equipment. 

The next year, 50 percent. 

And increase the percent in succeeding years, for the next 4 or 5, 
until we come to 100 percent. 

This would enable all carriers to determine whether they want to 
stay in this business and get some of it, and it would also help to 
promote and develop a—— 

Mr. Rivers. A potential of airlift ? 

General TunNer. A potential of airlift. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. Do you believe that that is the maximum incentive re- 
quired in order to develop within the civil industry the type of a cargo 
capacity which you want / 

General Tunner. I would think it would; yes, sir, if you do it 
gradually, if you don’t try to do it hastily, because it takes a long time 
to build a jet and it takes a long time to order one and it takes a great 
deal of money. 

Mr. Smarr. Of course, in this bidding group that you refer to— 
some 92, 93, or 94—these are not. actually the number of bidders on 
your suc cessful contracts. These are the people who are on your 
bidder’s list ? 
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General Tunner. That is right. They don’t necessarily bid. 
Mr. Smarr. As a matter of fact, I believe on your last. major pro- 


curement there were 26 bidders out of this total of 90-odd people or 


firms. 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. That submitted bids on your last major procurement : 
that is right, is it not ? 

General TuNNeER. Something in that neighborhood. I don’t remem- 
ber the exact number, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, I got the definite impression during the course of 
these hearings, recognizing the very low cargo capability within the 
civil industry and the ac knowledged lack of capability cargo, which 
is within the military, that the committee has come to a feeling— 
maybe incorrectly—that something should be done by way of incentive 
to expedite the development of that cargo capacity in the civil side. 
And if I correctly interpret your testimony on this point, you do not 
feel that it is necessary 

General Tunnen. I believe that the development of the SOR air- 
plane which we have talked about will provide us with a very inex- 
pensive, on a ton-mile basis, airplane. And once we come out with 
the specifications and agree with the airlines as to what they should be, 
I believe that some of them will no doubt want that airplane. 

Mr. Smart. But in the intervening period. 

General Tunner. In the intervening period I think we should say 
that for the first year after this one, perhaps 30 percent of our cargo 
will move on airplanes that are capable of flying the Atlantic w ithout 
using the island bases, and secondly, they be turbine driven, so that 
the thing remains wide open. 

Mr. Smarr. At that point, are you relying. in order to give that 
portion of your business to people with that capability, upon exe ep- 
tion 16 of the Armed Services Procurement Act, which would permit 
you to negotiate a contract ? 

General Tunner. No, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. Under what-—- 

General Tunner. I don’t agree with negotiation. I think bidding 
is the proper means of procuring this commodity airlift. 

Mr. Smarr. Have your legal people looked at. this question and have 
they advised you that you have the authority under the law today to 
restrict your bidding to people with this capability ? 

General Tenner. Well, 1 know—as I said before, we don’t make the 
final decision on any of the specifications. They are made by the Air 
Force and later the Department of Defense, as the final authority. 

But I would like to ask General Fulton if he could answer that 
more completely. 

General Furron. Yes, sir. 

I think you refer, sir, to section 2304(A), subsection 16 of title X, 
United States Code. 

Mr. Smarr. Correct. 

General Furton. Rather than the Armed Services Procurement 
Act which has been codified. 

And this section in fact requires a finding and determination by 
the Secretary of the Air Force authorizing negotiation in lieu of the 
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normal process of procurement which the act states will be by com- 
petitive bid. 

The Air Force at the present time is giving consideration to the 
necessity for using a finding and determinaton authorizing negotia- 
tion under subsection 16, to which you refer. 

However, 1 would like to go back to the point that General Tunner 
made earlier on this, that in order to develop this incentive for the 
development of cargo aircraft, modern cargo aircraft, in the civil 
industry, we feel that if we can introduce a specification which will 
require the type of equipment that we are talking about, that is, 
modern cargo aircraft on a phased and orderly basis to give these 
people time to obtain this equipment, that we can continue to comply 
with the law in regard to the competitive bidding, that is, the adver- 
tised procurement, without having to revert or resort to the negotia- 
tion process. 

Mr. Smarr. In other words, you feel that you have the legal 
authority ¢ 

General Fuiron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. To make an invitation for bids wherein you specify 
the type of equipment which you want and then have competitive 
bid as against that specific type of specification ? 

General Fuuron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Right there, Mr. Smart, don’t overlook the tariff end 
of it. Now, they are going to have to make some request to CAB. 
And if you get into the dog-eat-dog within that group, which is con- 
ceivable—wait a minute. Would that be conceivable ? 

Mr. Smarr. I think not in this situation. There would be no CAB 
requirement for approval of a competitive bid rate. It would merely 
involve, as I see the matter, once the competitive bid had come in— 
it would require a Waiver on the part of CAB under some cireum- 
stances. 

Mr. Rivers. I meant to say waiver. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, it wouldn’t necessarily be so in all instances. It 
may require a waiver, but not an approval as such. 

General Funron. I think you are right on that, Mr. Smart. I 
think the think that we must keep in mind on that is that the eco- 
nomic factors involved in acquiring—— 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Futron. This modern equipment will in itself adjust the 
rates; that is, the bids which the Government would receive. 

Mr. Rivers. We certainly hope so. Because we want to build up 
that potential. 

General Fuiron. Yes, sit. 

Mr. Rivers. And you can’t build up that potential with a bunch 
of people who are phasing themselves out.on competition. 

General Fuiron. Yes, sir. This is what I mean by the economic 
factors. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Futron. And the economic forces taking over in the bid- 
ding process. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. They certainly would hope that the 
people could stay in business. 
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Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. Shall I proceed with the questions now / 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Smarr. I am ready to go to some other questions now, General. 
I think we have had enough for the record on that. 

A great many witnesses have condemned the part 45 operators, say- 
ing that they contribute nothing to the buildup of the kind of civil 
airlift capability which the military needs and that since they do not 
maintain complete airline systems, they are able to undercut. the more 
substantial operators in the bidding process. How do you feel about 
the participation of part 45 operators in the civil augmentation pro- 
gramof MATS? 

General Tunner. I have a few notes on that, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait aminute. What did you say, sir? 

General Tunner. I have a few notes on this particular point, sir. 
And I might go over them. 

The basic law, the Federal Aviation Act, and civil air regulations 
allow them to sell air carriage under charter contract. Thus, it allows 
them to sell air carriage. 

MATS believes this law embodies the will of Congress. Therefore, 
before they can be eliminated from open-bid competition, that law 
must be altered. 

These competitors for MATS’ business are not indiscriminately 
given that business. 

As we previously testified, they, along with all bidders, are care- 
fully examined for their ability to meet the DOD specifications and 
provide adequate performance prior to any award. 

If they meet these specifications, they should be allowed to compete 
for MATS’ business. 

If the part 45 commercial operators are excluded from competing, 
this will eliminate 32 competitors from our bidders’ list. 

Of this number, 31 are small business. 

Now, MATS presently has six contracts with the part 45 carriers. 

To exclude this group of operators would be contrary, I believe, to 
the express intent of Congress. And those who have successfully 
competed for contracts have perform satisfactorily on the contracts 
which they have been awarded. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, let me ask a question right there. We have just 
finished, in the previous colloquy, a discussion of what you would like 
to include in your invitations to bid, in developing a better type of air- 
plane in the civil industry. 

How many of these part 45 operators do you thing that you would 
exclude if you so specified, in your invitations to bid, the type of air- 
plane you are talking about ? 

General Tunner. Well, as you know, today 40 percent of all of our 
business goes to small business. 

Now, I am proposing that 30 percent go to operators with this tur- 
bine-driven, nonstop capability across the Atlantic. These could in- 
clude part 45 carriers as well as anyone else. 

Mr. Smarr. If they developed this capability ? 

General Tunner. If they developed that capability. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General TuNNER. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Smarr. How many of them have it today 4 

General Tunner. I don’t think anybody has it today. 

Mr. Becker. Well, Mr. Smart 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. How many of them have the capability of developing ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. He doesn’t know. 

General Tunner. Well, Flying Tigers 

Mr. Rivers. F lying Tigers is not au part 45 carrier. 

General TunNER. I don’t believe any of them have the ability to- 
day. But this would determine whether or not they stay in this 
business only for military airlift work. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, we are in the business of developing airlift. That 
is our business. 

General TUNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. There isn’t any sentiment to that. And because a man 
is a small businessman does not entitle him to get into this business of 
national survival, which is indispensable. 

General Tunner. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, I don’t care what you call them. If they can’t 
contribute to this thing called survival, they got no business in it. 
And I don’t care what category they occupy. 

General Tunner. I agree with you. 

Mr. Rivers. That is why I want Mr. Smart to fully develop that. 

General Tunner. I agree with you. And that is why I said within 
4 or 5 years every operator must have an airplane that will be able 
to fly across the ocean, with a full load, and without stopping at the 
island bases if he is to get any of our military business. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Tunner. And it will be a modern airplane, that is turbine 
driven. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, with your interpretation of the intent of Con- 
gress setting aside a certain amount of business for an individual who 
occupies What we call small business, if he can’t make the grade other- 
wise he has no business in it. Would you agree with that? 

General TuNNeER. Yes, sir, I agree with that. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Smart, you finish 

General Tunner. We have had tremendous discussions with the 
Small Business Administration on this point. 

Mr. Rivers. We understand that. We know that. 

Mr. Becker. But, Mr. Chairman, there is one other very great fac- 
tor here. And I think counsel will agree with this. 

You said, General, this should be “dev eloped over the next 4 or 5 
years. But in the meantime the part 45’s are going to be permitted 
to compete in this manner with these other regular lines. How then 
are these other regular lines going to be able to develop with this un- 
fair competition on the part of the part 45 carriers? I mean how are 
you going to reconcile this thing, if you are going to continue along 
this line with the part. 45’s? 

General TuNNER. Well 

Mr. Becker. Pardon me. As to part 45’s, I understand some of 
them don’t even own an airplane when they bid and have gotten con- 
tracts without even owning a plane. 
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Mr. Rivers. He is trying to do so—if the gentleman will yield? 
He is trying to tell you 

Mr. Becker. I know 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, now. He is trying to implement the will of the 
Congress by awarding these contracts, and he is caught in a jam be- 
tween the will of Congress and the administration of the small busi- 
ness laws. 

General Tunner. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is precisely mght. Isn’t that right, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. I am not quite sure, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. You go ahead and develop that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Becker. That is the very point—that is the very point I am 
trying to make, that I am not sure, either. 

‘Mr. Rivers. Let’s let Mr. Smart develop that. Go ahead, Mr. 
Smart. and vou develop that. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, let me see if I can, out of all of this welter of 
conversation, summarize what your viewpoint is. 

I believe that you say that you would prefer to start in on a phased 
operation, setting forth specifications in competitive bid contracts, 
which would of necessity require the bidders to acquire the type of air- 
plane which you want them to have and which would be meaningful 
to you for military purposes in time of national need. Does that sum- 
marize your position there ? 

General TunNer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. And that you take no position in opposition to part 45 
carriers or anybody else at this point ? 

(General Tunner nods. ) 

Mr. Smart. And that you are further saying that if this phased 
operation, which you have recommended to us, will be permitted to de- 
velop itself, that you will thereby develop the capacity which you want 
in the civilian airlines and that those who can’t compete with the 
standards which you set in your specifications will of necessity fall 
out of the program, is that it ? 

General Tunner. That is ri 

Mr. Rivers. Now, do you ee there, Mr. Smart. Do you 
think it would be—if you don’t agree with this, don’t answer it. Don’t 
you think there would be numbers of that group which we refer to as 
part 45 who would rise up and meet those minimum requirements ? 

General Tunner. No, sir. It takes a tremendous amount of money 
to buy one of these modern jet airplanes. It requires real backing. 
And I think it would be most difficult for some of them. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, Mr. Smart, what would you do with the present 
application of the small business law, in a case like that ? 

Mr. Smart. As of today they are getting over 90 percent of the 
business today. 

Mr. Rivers. Under the small business law, though. 

Mr. Smart. No, in spite of it. 

General Tunner. In spite of it. 

Mr. Smart. In spite of the small business law, I think there is a 40- 
percent set-aside. 

General Reeves. That is right. 
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Mr. Smarr. But in the competitive bid process they are getting over 
90 percent of the business, and maybe 100, I don’t know. 

Mr. Rivers. It is a great percentage. 

General Tunner. What happened is this. In the fixed bids of last 
fall which we are now operating under, the set-aside was 40 percent 
for small business. That meant small business only could bid on that 
40 percent and they did. But they also had the authority to bid on the 
large business, which they did. They captured 90 percent of all of 
the business. 

It. so happened, I believe, that the one company which was then con- 
sidered large business later became small business, and so 100 percent 
of those contracts were small business. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Smarr. Well, that, of course, goes to the fact that anybody 
today with less than 1,000 employees in his airline is considered to be 
smal] business. 

General Tunner. Something like that. 

Mr. Smarr. Which is about the most—I don’t know, but about the 
most favorable, or unfavorable according to the personal viewpoint, 
definition of small business I have heard siiasuiben 

Have the members any further questions on this point? 

Mr. Rivers. I wish you would do this—excuse me, Mr. Becker. Go 
ahead. 

Mr. Becker. Well, I hope the point I tried to make before is not 
complicating this thing. But it seems we have so many laws that we 
have made in Congress that we have allocated to small business 40 
percent of these contracts and at the same time given the so-called 
small business the right to go in and compete for all the rest of the 
business against the other large contractors—is that correct from what 
you just said? 

General Tunner. I don’t think the Congress set the 40 percent. 

Mr. Becker. No, we didn’t set 

General Tunner. I don’t think the Congress set the 40 percent. 

Mr. Smarr. No. 

General Tunner. It was by arbitration with the Small Business 
Administration that we came up with the 40 percent figure. 

Mr. Becker. Yes, but also indicated in the Small Business Act, 
General, as to the intent of it. 

General TunNER. Small business can bid on the big business items 
but big business can’t bid on the small business items. 

Mr. Rivers. But there is no law which would keep you from doing 
what Mr. Smart has said on these minimum requirements in your spe- 
cifications, to resolve some of those problems. You could resolve 
those problems which are contained in the 40 percent—couldn’t he, 
Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart. Well, of course, the situation is: So long as there is a 
set-aside for small business, they have a guarantee to that extent. 

Mr. Rivers. To that extent. 

Mr. Smarr. Then they are not precluded—as a matter of fact, they 
are invited to scramble for the rest of the business and they are 
scrambling real good, if they are getting it all. 

Mr. Rrvers. No; but he could change that by his specifications. 

Mr. Smart. Yes; by operation of the specifications. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 
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Mr. Smarr. You would automatically squeeze out some of these 
people who could not measure up to the specifications. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. And you wouldn’t need any change in 
the organic requirements of the law. 

Mr. Smart. That is correct, unless we ran into a situation where 
smal] business could not get any part of the set-aside. Then we might 
be between a rock and a hard place, I guess. 

General Tunner. I think in our specifications we should say, as 
time goes on, that the small business which bids, must bid with these 
modern airplanes as well. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to clarify just one point here, General. 

You have talked about turbine-powered aircraft which could go 
nonstop across the Atlantic. That is a general specification as to the 
type of airplane which you want them to have. 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. In the first place, I don’t know of any of these people, 
but I am mindful of those three companies which have procured the 
CL-44. 

General TuNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. I think Flying Tigers said that they had put $50 million 
on the line to get CL-44’s. 

Does that type of an airplane meet the specification to which you 
referred ¢ 

General Tunner. I am not sure of the specifications of the CL-44. 
But the CL-44 is a turbine-driven airplane. Whether it can fly with 
a substantial load across the Atlantic, I don’t know. 

I would have to ask my chief of operations for the reply to that. 

General Brrenarp. It will. 

Mr. Smart. It will. I know that. I merely wanted to clarify 
the point as to whether or not we are talking about a turboprop— 
if you were including that within your definition of a turbine-powered 
airplane. 

General Bircnarp. That is right. 

General Tunner. Sir, that is exactly right. And I said turbine 
driven because I meant both turboprop and turbojet. 

Mr. Smarr. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t want to exclude anybody ? 

General TunneEr. Or turbofan. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. I got a little thing 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Smart, I want to get something clarified here. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. General, in the event of an all-out war airlift necessity 
we need CRAF, both in passenger and cargo; is that correct ? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. We need it. 

General TuNNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Therefore, we must provide development in that field, 
must we not? When I say provide, I mean we must try to do some- 
thing that. will enhance these civilian lines into development for a nec- 
essary cargo as well as passenger fleet for this purpose. 
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General Tunner. Sir, it depends—if you were to permit us to ac- 
quire the 332 airplanes which I mentioned 

General Bircuarp. That gets into the classified field. 

General Tunner. I think we probably could to a large degree dis- 
pense with the requirement for dependence upon very much commer- 
cial augmentation. 

Mr. Becker. But then 

General TuNNeER. Does that answer your question / 

Mr. Becker. Well, it does to a degree, except that if we provide the 
332 planes which you developed in earlier testimony, and on charts, 
then how do we continue, when we get to the point of providing the 
332 planes—how then do we keep those planes in this 5-hour training 
period that you have stated as necessary and at the same time permit 
the flow of cargo and passengers over commercial lines 4 

General TunNner. Well, I think if you were to permit us to acquire 
these 332 airplanes, the utilization could be lowered. 

Mr. Becker. The utilization of the 332 planes could be lowered. 

General TunNer. Yes, sir, in peacetime. 

Mr. Becker. In peacetime? 

General TunNgrR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brecker. I see. 

I wanted to develop that more later. 

Mr. Smarr. I think, Mr. Becker, in connection with that 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t want to leave that hanging in the air, though. 

Mr. Becker. No. 

Mr. Smarr. I think what he has reference to there: No. 1, the speed 
of the aircraft, and No. 2, the loading envelope—or capacity of the 
aircraft. 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. And No. 3, the relief from reliance upon island bases. 

General TunNer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. And much of your en route support which you must 
have today but with which you could dispense if you had that type 
of an aircraft 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You would in effect save money once you got your in- 
ventories brought up modern ¢ 

General Tunner. Sir, I am sure this committee of Congress is very 
much interested in the saving of money. 

I have a chart which I think, before we get much further along in 
this discussion, we should look at. 

I can put this—here it is. 

Let me see. I think I can read about this. 

Mr. Suma. Yes. 

General Tunner. Does this explain it? 

Colonel Jones. I will point it out. 

Mr. Smart. Go right ahead, General. 

General Tunner. Although costs should not enter into any decision 
concerning the minimum training rate, the subject is always with us. 
Therefore, I would like to mention some economic aspects. 

The committee may recall this chart, which reflects the relationship 
of the cost per ton-mile between commercial and military. 
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The horizontal axis represents the military fleet at various utiliza- 
tions. 

The vertical axis represents the ton-miles which can be generated. 

A comparison of the two reflects the cost per ton-mile. 

As the utilization of the military fleet is reduced the cost per ton- 
mile increases substantially. As the productivity of the military fleet 
decreases, greater quantities of commercial airlift would have to be 
procured. 

And as more of the total commercial capability is utilized, the costs 
of this, too, would increase. 

The reverse is also true, as this military capability increases. 

Now, the MATS fleet is presently flying at 4.2 hours average utiliza- 
tion. And this is the entire fleet. 

The composite cost per ton-mile of this military fleet, plus commer- 
cial augmentation, is 1914 cents. 

At 5 hours utilization for the entire MATS fleet—that is, average 
utilization—the cost would drop to 16.6 cents. And no commercial 
airlift would be required except for an uneven flow of traffic. 

So multiplying the 1.25 billion ton-miles MATS will airlift in this 
fiscal year, fiscal year 1960, by the 2.9 cents difference is cost per ton- 
mile, a savings to the Government of $36 million is indicated. 

This would accrue by operating the military force at 5 hours a 
day in lieu of procurement of commercial airlift. 

Now, the costs of military include the cost of the blue-suit person- 
nel—in other words, the uniformed people. 

I think this is a very revealing chart and it is something which 
should be given consideration. It is merely an application of the old 
law of supply and demand, and the fact there are certain best utili- 
zations to get the lowest costs. 

Mr. Smarr. I would like to raise a different question, embracing one 
of the criticisms that have been raised here, General Tunner. Some 
question has been raised as to why MATS continues to provide airlift 
between the United States, continental United States, and the two 
new States of Hawaii and Alaska, when it does not haul point to point 
between points within continental United States. What is your an- 
swer to that criticism ¢ 

General Tunner. Sir, this question has arisen before. I had my 
Chief of Traffic study it and I believe that he is prepared to reply, if 
you don’t mind. 

Mr. Smarr. Let’s hear him. 

General Tunner. Colonel Oglesby. 

Colonel Octespy. Mr. Chairman, this question was discussed by the 
Department of Defense earlier when Alaska statehood became a fact, 
and the Departments I believe were asked for their opinion as to 
whether the transportation moving to Alaska was to be considered as 
interstate U.S. transportation. 

It is my understanding that the Departments recommended that 
there be no change in the status to Alaska, and I believe the same 
would apply to Hawaii, because in both of these cases the Department 
maintains a unified theater command, to carry out the strategy. And 
these commands depend upon MATS for air logistic support. 

Now, there are other factors that would be involved. 
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One, of course, is that the air routes between the west coast and 
Alaska and Hawaii are the routes that MATS would have to fly in 
time of emergency. And we have to maintain facilities and maintain 

capability just ‘like we do on all other parts of our route structure. 

"fle; if the traffic that moves to Alaska and Hawaii for the Depart- 
ment of Defense were taken from MATS, then it means that this seg- 
ment of our airlift system would have the value of its training re- 
duced. We have spoken of this before. It would not allow realistic 
training. 

Mr. Smarr. This raises the same point about channel traffic. 

Colonel Ociespy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. That has been raised in other places. 

Colonel OcLespy. Yes, sir: this is just the same. 

Mr. Smarr. And it is the military position that these are main 
military theaters / 

Colonel Ocrrsny. That is correct. sir. 

Mr. Smarr. As an economic factor, is it true that they still pay 
station and similar allowances in Alaska, the same as they did before 
Alaska became a State ¢ 

Colonel Ociessy. I am not positive whether they do or not. It 
has been changed recently. 

General Tunner. | might interject a point here. Very frequently 
we have aircraft which go through Hawaii, which off-load a portion 
of their cargo in Hawaii but also pick up some more and continue 
onward to Japan or the Philippines with part of the load having 
heen acquired in the United States and part in Hawaii. 

It would be a very complex problem. And it is economical for us 
to be able to proceed on through Hawaii with an airplane, for unload- 
ing and reloading. 

Colonel Ociessy. There is one more point, Mr. Chairman, on the 
economics end of it. All of the passenger travel going to Alaska 
that MATS controls, except the movement of hospital patients, is 
done on contract. We don’t carry any passengers on military air- 
planes. So if you were to change it as to control to the agency 
whereby the Department of Defense controls continental U.S. travel, 
undoubtedly the movement would be by charter rather than by long- 
term contract. 

So besides the cost that would be involved in MATS flying empty 
to Hawaii and not flying the cargo that is now moving to Alaska 
aboard the military airplanes—besides that extra expense, there would 
also be an extra cost involved because it would be a short-term pro- 
curement. Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. General Tunner, several witnesses have testified before 
this committee in support of the proposal made by the four certificated 
trans-atlantic carriers to the Dopactasitt of Defense. Have you 
seen those proposals ¢ 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What is your opinion as to the advantages or disad- 
vantages to these proposals—what is your opinion on these proposals ¢ 

General Tunner. Well, this proposal was substantially the same 
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proposal as one made to the Department of Defense last fall and one 
made by Seaboard and Western Airlines, I believe in June. 

It is not acceptable, in my opinion, for the following reasons: It is 
not essential that the civil airlines be guaranteed a large income by the 
Department of Defense before they can invest in modern cargo air- 
craft. The new passenger aircraft, which are turbine- driven—and 
they are fast coming into the U.S. civil fleets—were not 
bought because of military patronage. They were bought to meet 
a civil need. 

If the carriers were to expend their energies in awakening the 
recognized potential civil demand for cargo air transportation, they 
could, I believe, justify private investment in modern turbine- 
powered, low-cost-per-mile cargo aircraft and not require this pro- 
posed guarantee of business from the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. What about the economic facts of life that face these 
people by their competitors being socialized, or owned by their Gov- 
ernment ? 

General Tunner. Sir, the one point which we have to go back to 
always, and remember, is that MATS is merely training for its war- 
time job. 

We had a brief look at what the job could be in our recent maneuver. 
We know that it is a tough job. We know that in order to do this 
job we have to have a certain number of people working every day— 
maintaining airplanes, supplying airplanes, and flying airplanes across 
the ocean. 

It is logical that the Department of Defense use the airlift which 
is thereby generated. Whatever we generate, today’s level or more, 
it makes sense, to my way of thinking, to use it to carry military 
traffic. 

Otherwise, you will have to give to the various services—the Army, 
Navy, and Ai ys for the transportation of people, 
because it will cost more. 

In other words, you have the situation of the Department of De- 
fense subsidizing the airlines. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, now, you take it up about the hard core. 

Mr. Smarr. General, I have had recently furnished to me a chart, 
breaking down the 5-hour utilization rate for the common-user fleet 
within MATS. 

As I recall, at the end of that chart there was 1.9 hours of the 5-hour 
utilization rate which you currently use to haul what we call civil- 
eligible traffic, passenger and cargo. 

Then in one of the other categories, which you deem to be essen- 
tially military all the way, was one which related to “remote” stations. 

I have heard from at least one or more of the civil airlines that this 
remote category includes movements to Thule, Greenland—to our 
SAC base up there, and that Thule is on a channel route of civil 
airlines. They think that that business should be turned over to the 
civil airlines, again because it is channel-route business. 

Would you respond to that suggestion ? 

General Tunner. I am not aware that any airline operates from the 
east coast of the United States, where our traffic generates, to Thule. 
Certainly, I know that there are airlines that operate from the west 
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coast. But the traffic does generate on the east coast, and I don’t 
think—I don’t know of any route that goes through Thule. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, just for the sake of discussion, if it were on a 
channel route, I could not help but wonder what kind of a circum- 
stance a civilian airline might find itself in, under the weather condi- 
tions which I believe prevail from time to time at Thule. 

Have you any experience as to how long some of our MATS aircraft, 
in lifting passengers or cargo to Thule, may have been grounded be- 
cause of severe weather conditions up there ¢ 

General Tunner. No, sir, but—perhaps some of my people will 
have it. 

Mr. Smarr. General Birchard, do you have any 

General Tunner. General Birchard may have an answer to that. 

General Bircuarp. I can say that we have had airplanes that have 
remained at Thule as long as 3 weeks. They were cold-soaked, and 
as a result there was extreme difficulty in getting them in flyable con- 
dition again. 

Mr. Smarr. Without knowing the facts, I was certain that there 
had been experiences where MATS aircraft had been grounded for 
extended periods of time. And if that were so, I would think that 
a civil carrier who wanted this business would have more money than 
he needs, 

General Brrcuarp. That is right. He would have to have consider- 
able backup aircraft in order to maintain his schedule. 

General TuNNer. Do we have more on this? 

Colonel Jonrs. Yes, sir. 

General Tunner. Colonel Jones has a little more to say on this. 

Mr. Smarr. Let’s get all the facts we can. 

Colonel Jones. Mr. Smart, in defining what is remote area, we used 
the official Airline Guide worldwide, from March 1960, and Thule is 
not listed in there as a stop by any airline. 

Mr. Smarr. Thank you very kindly. 

Now, General, we have received testimony that there are a number 
of other organizations within the military, but not within MATS 
which now have a specialized airlift mission and capability all their 
own. 

What is your personal opinion as to whether or not all of these 
other airlift activities, especially those involving the use of strategic 
aircraft, that is, 4-engine aircraft, whether or not they should be 
brought under the control of MATS as a single manager ? 

General Tunner. Well, sir, I can only give you my personal 
opinion, 

Mr. Smarr. That is what I want, a personal opinion. 

General Tunner. Military airlift is a very important resource, and 
I think you will agree that it is a limited resource, a very limited re- 
source. Therefore, when this Nation requires all of the airlift it can 
get in order to perform a job in the minimum time, MATS is usually 
‘alled upon to do this job. 

At the same time, there is airlift available in other commands and 
services which might be doing and could very conceivably be doing a 
much lower priority job. 

There is no way now in existence, other than with a straight plead- 
ing approach, for us to acquire any of this airlift. 
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Further, when we do acquire it, we find that the crews are not cross- 
trained, and the supplies are not available. And in my personal opin- 
ion, this situation is not good. 

I think that when we have a commodity which is in short supply 
in the military, it should be gathered in one pile. 

At such time as airlift is as common as trucklift, then it can be dis- 
tributed around all of the services and all of the commands of the 
services. But until that time arrives—and I cannot foresee it for many 
years—I think that all airlift should be gathered in one pile so that 
one man can control it and use it for the priority missions of this 
country, when this country demands airlift. 

Mr. Smarr. You haven't left any doubt about your answer. 
[Laughter. | 

General Tunner, without taking the time of the committee, 1 know 
that in your experience with airlift that you must have had occasion 
to look at the airlift capabilities of other countries. When this record 
is made available to you for editing, 1 would appreciate if you would 
insert in the record an account of your experiences and knowledge 
that you may have learned of other countries engaged in this matter, 
in order that it may be a part of our consideration. Would you do 
that, sir? 

General Tunner. I will do that, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


I have always been interested in the airlift capability of other countries and 
have tried to keep abreast of developments. Naturally, I have some knowledge 
concerning Allied airlift, in particular the British. I carry no brief for the 
British in their Suez venture, but militarily speaking the British experience in 
the 1956 Suez crisis demonstrated clearly that a situation may develop at any 
time, any place, making it necessary to transport troops, equipment, and supplies 
at a moment's notice. 

British airlift capability at the time of the Suez crisis was and still is below 
that necessary to meet world airlift and support requirements of the RAF and 
the British Army. 

To demonstrate what I mean, I shall quote the comments of British Army 
General Sir Charles F. Knightley, who was commander in chief of the Suez 
operation. “A quick airborne move against Egypt was impossible because the 
RAF Transport Command could move fewer than 2,000 men by air; and landed 
the planes to supply these troops. Consequently, British and French troops 
landed at Port Said 5 days too _— to achieve the military objective of occupying 
the entire Suez Canal area,” (U.S. & World Report, Jan. 24, 1958). 

Since Suez, the British have disc ussed several plans to remedy this critical 
lack, including the use of civil aircraft. This has many disadvantages, as the 
British themselves recognized. 

The following is quoted from an editorial in a British aviation magazine: 
“Although consideration might be given to the use of civil aircraft for a portion 
of the task, military air transport support is properly the task of a military air 
transport service. It is far better to maintain military air transport aircraft 
for the work and to train aircrews exclusively for the role. The primary factor, 
particularly in limited war, is speedy redeployment, which cannot be achieved 
by the use of civil air transport” (Air Pictorial & Air Reserve Gazette, January 
1957, British magazine). 

Further, Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Saundby (retired), a recognized au- 
thority on British air strategy, stated in February 1957, that: “Civilianization 
of military air transport would cause difficulties arising from the employment 
of civilians in a theater of war, such as discipline, security, status when cap- 
tured, ete. Apart from this, military air transport must remain the responsi- 
bility of the Air Force, because in war, as Lord Montgomery said, ‘You cannot 
separate an air transport system from air operations’” (Air Pictorial & Air 
Reserve Gazette, February 1957, British magazine). 
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The British now have concluded that the logical and only satisfactory solu- 
tion is to build up the Transport Command to provide an adequate military air- 
lift that will be available at any time. British Air Chief Marshal, Sir Ronald 
Ivelaw-Chapman, a former Vice Chief of the Air Staff (now retired), recently 
stated that the RAF Transport Command must be 5 times as large as it is now, 
with 20 times the airlift capacity (Air Power, winter 1959-60, RAF magazine). 

The basis of the proposed new fleet will be four-engine turboprop Brittannias 
for personnel and Brittannics for cargo. These will be supplemented by jet Comet 
4’s. A new four-engine, high speed jet transport is in design stage. Target 
date for reaching fleet buildup is 1965 (Air Power, winter 1959-60, RAF 
magazine). 

Marshal of the RAF Sir Dermot Boyle, former Chief of the Air Staff (retired 
in January 1960), in a recent statement said, “During the next 10 years the 
RAF will see a very significant increase in carrying power. For the first time 
since the end of World War II, there will be a very worthwhile air transport 
fleet at the RAF’s disposal” (Air Power, winter 1959-60, RAF magazine). 

Let me mention briefly the three main areas where the United States is 
committed by international treaty to support her allies. 

They are CENTO in the Middle East, SEATO in southeast Asia, and NATO 
in Europe. Neither CENTO nor SEATO has a strategic air transport capability 
and their small air transport effort is adequate for only the most urgent re- 
quirements in support of local military efforts. 

This brings us to the third and most vital of the areas, that of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). I feel it significant now to mention that 
should the Western powers be called upon for a major scale airlift in this 
area, the following would be the transport picture. 

The RAF airlift capability is far short of that required to conduct either 
major or minor operations in the Empire at long distances from the United 
Kingdom. Its inadequacies were clearly shown during the Suez conflict, which 
I mentioned previously. The capability will increase materially over the next 
5 years. Current mobilization includes using, to the degree required, the two 
Government-owned commercial carriers, independent operators, and privately 
owned aircraft. 

The Transport Command of the Royal Air Force today has approximately 
250 military transport aircraft. This includes 12 turboprop Brittannies and 
10 jet Comets. However, the rest of the force is composed largely of obsolete 
World War II type conventional aircraft. In any emergency, by the addition 
of the two large Government-owned carriers, BOAC and BEA, they could 
increase their resources by over 360 aircraft. One-third, or 156, are obsolescent 
two-engine aircraft. 

The Canadian Air Transport Command, although well organized and efficient 
in its operation, is limited by short range or obsolescent equipment. It has been 
recently announced, however, that plans are underway to modernize with turbo- 
prop aircraft. The number of civil aircraft now available in Canada is esti- 
mated to be approximately 240, over half of them two-engine transports. 

The Royal Canadian Air Force now has over 150 military transports, almost 
entirely two-engine, World War II reciprocating types. 

Now let’s consider France. The French Air Force has a moderately large 
and efficient short range air transport fleet, which can meet most peacetime 
requirements. In the 6-year-old Algerian rebellion, the transport fleet has 
demonstrated its capability to support French military operations effectively. 
In wartime, it would probably require substantial assistance from the equip- 
ment, personnel, and facilities of France’s civil air fleet. 

France has around 400 military transport aircraft, primarily two-engine types. 
Air France and two smaller civil airlines could contribute about another 150 
aircraft. We must not lose sight of the fact, however, that France is involved 
today, and has been for several years in an airlift in Algeria. As long as the 
rebellion continues, it is probable that very few, if any, of the airframes could 
be spared to support NATO commitments. 

For the sake of comparison, it would be well to note the great emphasis the 
Soviets are giving to modernization of their transport aircraft and the de- 
velopment of their strategie air fleet capability. 

Present Soviet policy is to develop a large, efficient civil air transport system 
that can be diverted immediately to military use. All civil aircraft, equipment, 
and air facilities are 100 percent owned, operated, and controlled by the Govern- 
ment. The mission of Azroflot, the single civilian aviation agency in the U.S.S.R., 
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is to serve the State and advance the Soviet military effort by direct support 
of the military forces in wartime. 

All key personnel in the civil air fleet are Soviet Air Force officers and are 
earried on active duty as military noncombat personnel. Flight and ground 
crews are on active duty or have reserve status. All personnel are trained for 
use in both military and civil aircraft and can be used interchangeably. 

The Soviets have jumped directly from twin-engine piston types to advanced 
turboprop and jet aircraft. In the last 6 years they have developed and put 
into operation an impressive list of modern, long-range, turbine-powered trans- 
ports—TU-104, TU-110, TU-114, AN-10, and IL-18. 

Our allies’ capacity is principally short range and would not be capable of 
adding to our strategie airlift capacity. Therefore, we must depend primarily 
on U.S. forces for long-range strategie airlift. 


Recapitulation of Air Transport Aircraft Available in the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and France 





United Kingdom Canada France 


Military | Civilian | Military | Civilian | Military | Civilian 
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Mr. Smarr. My final question is this—— 

Mr. Price. Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Smart, on that point, I wonder if the General could state here 
what his knowledge might be of any help that we might expect from 
any of our allies in the matter of airlift. 

Mr. Smarr. Zero. 

Mr. Rivers. He can only judge the future by the past. 

General Tunner. I am afraid I could not comment on that, sir, 
because—I think our allies will be fully preoccupied with the small 
amount of airlift each one of them has. 

Mr. Price. You have commented. Could you comment a little 
further? [Laughter.] 

As to our appraisal of what we know that they might have? 

General TunNeEr. Sir, the British have recognized their shortage of 
airlift. 

I have had one of our officers make a very careful study of the Brit- 
ish problem as a result of the Suez fracas. I think it is very 
illuminating. 

I do not think, though, that I should give it in open hearing, or I 
should ask this officer to give it in open hearing before this committee. 

Mr. Price. No; not on a point involving and security, but an over- 
all appraisal of where we might go to look for airlift in the event we 
are caught short because of inadequate preparations. 

General Tunner. I believe that I can say that the British, who prob- 
ably have the most, are going into a program of increasing their air- 
lift quantity and quality. 

Mr. Rivers. They have the capability 





General Tunner. As rapidly as they are able to. 
Mr. Rivers. If you would permit me? 
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Mr. Price. Yes. - 

Mr. Rivers. They have the capabilities of expanding, because most 
of their capabilities are by way of prototypes. 

Mr. Rivers. Was that General—I think his name was Keightley ? 

General Reeves. Keightley, [General | Keightley. 

Mr. Rivers. |General] Keightley said he lost Suez because he had no 
airlift. 

General Tunner. General Reeves has made this special study. 

Mr. Rivers. I know that. 

General Reeves, you and I know the same thing. They don’t have 
much, do they ¢ 

General Reeves. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, they have the will and the prototypes. 

General Reeves. Mr. Chairman, they do have a program for mod- 
ernization. By 1963 they are going to have some. 

Mr. Rivers. They have good prototypes. 

General Reeves. Yes, sir. The Britannia and the Britannic are 
good airplanes. One is passenger and one is cargo. 

Mr. Rivers. Go enh Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. That is all I have. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. My last question, General Tunner, is this: 

Have you reviewed the Reed Committee report, and if so, what is 
your personal opinion of the recommendations therein contained ? 

General Tunner. Sir, I must say that obviously this Reed Commit- 
tee “Report on Airlift” has been of very prime interest tome. I have 
read it, and I have reviewed it. But I find the Air Force is also read- 
ing it very carefully and is reviewing it, as well as the Department of 
Defense. 

These organizations, that is, the Air Force Headquarters and De- 
partment of Defense, have not finished with their review or study. 

I can give you a personal opinion. And I thought that this question 
would be one which would come to me and I am prepared to give you 
a personal opinion. But please know that it is only personal. 

Do you want it ! 

Mr. Smarr. Absolutely. 

Mr. Rivers. Then, too, you are pretty free, because you know you 
have come to the end of your tour. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Smart. Heis ona loose rein. | Further laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. So we know that this will be from your heart. 

General Tunner. Obviously, as a transport man, I couldn’t have 
avoided staying abreast of the discussions and the releases of the Reed 
Committee, and when the report came out, I did read it very, very 
carefully. 

Mr. Rivers. I am positive you did. 

Go ahead, Seagent 

General Tunner. In discussing the recommendations of the Reed 
Committee—I am speaking personally and in no way should my 
opinions be considered as official Air Force or Department of Defense 
positions. 

Mr. Gordon Reed and his Committee have done an exceptional job in 
in analyzing and reporting upon the many complex factors affecting 
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both MATS strategic airlift forces and the civil airlines’ ability to 
contribute capability toward the national requirement for airlift. 

The fine job that has been done becomes even more commendable 
when the short length of time required to complete this enormous 
and difficult task is considered. 

In general, I feel that the recommendations made by this group are 
pretty sound, but a few of them must be examined in line with the 
practical aspects of conducting military airlift operations under 
emergency conditions. 

Before pointing out where I take issue with the courses of action 
recommended by the Reed Committee, 1 want to say that my primary 
consideration is the action which I, as commander of MATS, deem 
to be necessary to insure the uninterrupted combat readiness of the 
strategic airlift forces to do the job required of them in peace, in 
general, or in limited war. 

The Reed Committee recommended that MATS procure transpor- 
tation from the certificated and supplemental air carriers at tariff 
rates approved by the CAB and recognized that to do so would cost 
the Department of Defense a great deal more money than is now 
being paid for civil air transportation. 

The purchase of all air transportation at CAB-approved rates, 
even though reduced rates may be granted to the DOD, would not 
provide a solution to the present problem. It would stifle competi- 
tion and most certainly cost, as the Reed Committee recognized, 
hundreds of millions of dollars more per year. 

Such an increase in the cost of transportation would be reflected 
immediately in the appropriations required annually by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Even with this increased cost to the taxpayer, there is still no assur- 
ance that the benefits desired would accrue. 

I believe that some form of competitive bidding is the best way 
to give assurance of getting the most for the taxpayers’ money. 

The Reed Committee also recommended that certificated route car- 
riers be granted the right of first refusal to all Department of Defense 
traffic over their routes. 

This, of course, would eliminate from competition some very fine 
supplemental carriers who have contributed a great deal in time of 
emergency tothe DOD airlift needs. 

Two of the supplemental carriers—Slick and Flying Tigers, for 
example—have already ordered more modern cargo aircraft. 

The elimination of competition will tend to restrict the growth of 
the air carrier industry as a whole, and it is likely to have a disas- 
trous effect, particularly on the small business concerns of this 
country. 

One objective of the Reed Committee was to promote the develop- 
ment of the fleet of modern cargo aircraft which would be available 
for the use of the civil carriers. 

There is a better way to achieve this objective than by elimination 
of competition and the incurring of increased costs to the DOD. It 
can be done by stipulating within the specifications, which call for 
contract bidding, that the DOD airlift will be awarded to those 
carriers who can provide turbine-powered aircraft, capable of non- 
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stop Operation across the Atlantic, as [ mentioned previously in this 
S@SoilOli. 

By stating the type of aircraft which must be furnished to obtam 
a contract award, MATS will thus offer a fair chance to all efficient 
operators and not limit its business to a selected segment of the 
industry. 

Of course, I agree with the Reed committee recommendations that 
a greater portion of MATS’ peacetime capacity should be employed 
in the traming exercises, with the Department of Army’s Strategic 
Army Corps and other tactical units which MATS must deploy in 
emergency time, 

We recognized the requirements for large-scale exercises in 1958 
and attempted to establish an expanded program in this regard in 
fiscal year 1959. However, we were limited to only a small portion 
of that requested because of budgetary restrictions. 

These exercises are costly and money was not and is not now avail- 
able to permit much increase in this activity. 

I understand that in the fiscal year 1961 budget, Headquarters, Air 
Force, has programed approximately $12.4 million for strategic air- 
lift exercises. This amount of money will only be enough to cover the 
cost of one large MATS-Army exercise on the scale of Big Slam/ 
Puerto Pine, the SAC exercises which have been scheduled with 
MATS, and the operational readiness inspections which must be made 
periodically of MATS’ airlift units. 

Besides the financial limitations to expansion in the number of 
training exercises, it also must be recognized that SAC, TAC, the 
Marines and the combat units, have large training programs to 
conduct each year and can only spend a certain part of their time in 
joint airlift exercises with MATS. 

I believe that Mr, Reed and his committee members stated clearly 
the requirement for realistic training for both flight and ground per- 
sonnel of MATS, to insure that they stay in a high degree of 
readiness, 

Experience in our Big Slam operations, in the Korean war, in the 
Berlin airlift, and the World War II operations, has proven that 
the airlift capability which combat forces will demand in the first few 
days under JCS strategy can only be assured by maintaining a level 
of training in peace of 6 hours, or at the minimum, 5. 

This, then, will provide MATS a peacetime utilization of about 
one-half of the surge requirement demanded at the outset of any 
general war, 

There are some other areas which perhaps need to be clarified in 
light of the hard facts that are associated with ensuring MATS’ 
readiness to do the job required. 

These, then, are my principal disagreements with the Reed com- 
mittee. 

Procurement of civil augmentation at CAB-approved rates and the 
diversion of DOD traffic from MATS’ military to civilian aircraft. 

Again, in general, I think the Reed committee recommendations 
are, on the whole, very good, but they require some clarification 
before they can be adopted without damaging MATS’ ability to do 
its assigned tasks. 

Mr. Smart. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Rivers. General Tunner, have we, in your opinion, failed to 
utilize any knowledge which you feel that we should let you give to 
this committee on this subject ? 

General Tunner. No, sir. I think you have given me a pretty good 
workout. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Becker. Some of us haven’t gotten to you yet, General. 
[Further laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. Have you any questions ? 

General Tonner. I am ready. 

Mr. Becker. If I may take the time now? 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. Becker. General Tunner, in all of the history of these hearings 
we come down to one conclusion, that MATS does not have enough 
modern planes in its inventory today to do the job of an airlift re- 
quirement over the ocean, 

You made certain recommendations as to the number of planes 
we need. Yet all through the history of these hearings we have 
had injected constantly, not only today but, as I said before, in the 
Kilday hearings we had last year. In the hearings on the transporta- 
tion requirements for national defense, we have had the question of 
the use of CRAF in this program. And yet you washed that all out 
today in your testimony by saying that we must have 332 planes in 
MATS in order to do the job and exclude the use of the CRAF 
program. 

Now, if that is a summation of what you have to say, then we 
must do a great deal of revision in our thinking to provide a MATS 
or a military airlift, with the exclusion of CRAF. 

In other words, we must change our entire thinking from that 
of the past hearings, last year, and this year, as well as the hearings 
I think we have had before Mr. Rivers’ committee, I think about 3 
years ago when CRAF came up. 

It seems to me that with our civilian airlines that have got to 
compete with foreign airlines that are completely subsidized or owned 
by their governments and whereby we subsidize our merchant marine 
in this country as one of the means of transportation that is vitally 
necessary to not only our economy but in time of war—and we have 
our railroads in bad shape today, which is a vital part, a great vital 
part of our transportation system and will be necessary, vitally neces- 
sary in time of war. And as I understand it, in some of our military 
operations today, railroads are going to be utilized greatly in certain 
missiles. 

Now, if we are going to give all of the business, that is, conduct all 
of our business, military business in time of peace, over a MATS 
airlift, which we must do if we provide the number of planes that 
you suggest, then in that case our civilian airlines are going to be 
circumscribed in their development programs, particularly in a cargo 
fleet. 

General Tunner. Sir, the 332 airplanes that I asked for are re- 
quired for the wartime job. I don’t think I could go beyond that, 
because I would get into a classified area. I would be happy to 
answer it in much more detail in a closed session, if you dines +5 like. 

Mr. Becker. I would certainly—— 
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General TunNeER. But the answer to some of the other questions is 
that I know that some airlines, domestically—and that is major air- 
lines—are having some difficulty. The majority are not. And they 
don’t get a subsidy. The overseas airlines maybe are having a little 
greater difficulty. 

I don’t know how much subsidy the various governments, of Ger- 
many and France and Italy, give to Lufthansa “and Air France and 
Air Italia, and so on. But I think we should remember that those 
airlines are not competing with other airlines of their own country, 
generally speaking. They are competing internationally. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

General TuNNeER. And we, on the other hand, have airlines within 
our country and also airlines that operate across the oceans that are 
competing nationally. In other words, there are certain airlines that 
compete on the Atlantic run. There are certain airlines that com- 
pete on coast-to-coast operations. 

It is not my business to get into this area. It is really the CAB 
business. But I just wonder if we are following the right policy, if 
perhaps some sort of system which is comparable to what other coun- 
tries have found to be effective internationally might not be a little 
better than the one we have today. 

Secondly, we have in this country many airlines who have very 
profitable routes, and we seem to have some airlines which have very 
unprofitable routes. 

It would seem to me that instead of discouraging mergers, that 
perhaps the proper departments of this country, that is, in this Gov- 
ernment, might encourage mergers. 

And I don’t mean to eliminate competition. I mean to provide 
systems, nationally and internationally, which would be sound from 
the financial point of view and economic point of view. 

Mr. Becker. Well, of course, that is a very nice exposition, General. 
I think perhaps there is considerable merit to it. 

But 1 am merely facing facts as they are today. Our commercial 
airlines as well as all of our commercial business pay a vast amount 
of the taxes to the U.S. Government, that permit us and give us, the 
Government, the money to build MATS and to build other features 
of our Defense Department, which are vitally necessary. 

Now, that is my only interest in this particular field, is to see 
whether or not we can develop a type of airlift that will not, on one 
hand—that will on the one hand give us the necessary capability, but 
at, the same time does not interfere in the field of the commercial air- 
lines that are paying the taxes or help paying the taxes to provide the 
other things. I mean that is what I have in mind, trying to bring 
something into being. 

And we have had considerable testimony at these hearings here 
by the military in respect to the civilian airlines, and their lack of 
capability in the cargo field. 

General Tunner. Sir, I think that if you look at the record, you 
will find that there are many good and fine airlines. I have a list of 
them here: American, Braniff, United, Continental, Delta, National, 
Panagra—who do not do business with the military and seem to 
be making out all right—— 
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Mr. Becker. I am not denying that, General, at all. 

General Tunner. And furthermore—I want to say very quickly— 
and I would like to get the assistance of my financial friend, Colone!] 
Jones—we in the military spend a good bit of money, but most of 
this money goes right into the civilian economy. We buy POL, 
that is, petroleum products; we buy maintenance, which is performed 
by civihan corps, and I think 75 percent of the moneys that we spend 
is spent very directly in the civilian economy. Is that correct 4 

Colonel Jones. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. Well, everything you buy—TI am sure everything you 
buy in the building is built in the civilian economy. 

General TUNNER. So we are subsidizing, you might say, by pur- 
chases, by the military, a good bit of industry. 

Mr. Becker. That is a moot question, General, as to who milks the 
cow. { Laughter. | 

Mr. Becker. Because the taxes come over here [indicating with 
hands], so you can do this, and then it goes back there. I have no 
more questions right now. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Any other questions ? 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman. 

General, I think the point you brought out very well was the fact 
that while there is evidence that our oversea airlines are not doing too 
well financially and are looking for some sort of subsidy to hold their 
head up and to compete with foreign-flag lines—but you brought out 
the point very well that in addition to competing with foreign-flag 
lines, they are also having to compete with other American lines who 
are traveling the same route. 

(General Tunner nods.) 

Mr. Price. While the foreign line has a complete monopoly on the 
routes not only across the Atlantic but they have them all over the 
world. And this enters into the picture very seriously. That is a 
point which you were attempting to bring out. 

General TunNer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. And perhaps if our flag lines did have a monopoly. 
their situation financially might be much different. Then you would 
be departing a little from the area of private enterprise and com- 
petitive enterprise, wouldn’t you ? 

General Tunner. Well, when you get into the international world, 
you have a different situation, I think, than you have domestically. 
But if there is not enough business for the three operators on the 
Atlantic, perhaps some sort of merger might be recommended or 
encouraged. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. Price. That is all I have. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. I have no questions or comments to make. 

I think the matter has been very fully covered, and about all of 
the information we could get has been provided, either in the direct 
statement or in questions to General Tunner. 

General Tunner. I might add, sir, that was my private or personal 
opinion. 

Mr. Price. Yes. 
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There is one thing I wouldn’t want to let go out with any misun- 
derstanding. There are large areas of Government business that are 
channeled into our airlines. And I imagine that the figure would be 
astronomical if you listed the transportation costs of the various 
Government agencies, aside from the military, and a great portion 
of this is channeled into air transportation. So that the airlines are 
not being deprived in any substantial manner of Government busi- 
ness. They are pretty heavily favored by Government business. 

So in a way the Government does contribute a great deal to the 
linaneing and the operations of American airlines. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the record in the early part of the hearings 
showed that. 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. I testified, if you recall, previously, 
that last year, when MATS contracts, oversea contracts, amounted 
to some $70 million, actually the Department of Defense alone pur- 
chased $231 million. 

Mr. Price. For air transportation / 

General Tunner. For various types of airlift. 

Mr. Price. For the Department of Defense alone. 

Now, it would be very interesting to get the similar figures from 
all the Government agencies, to see how much each year is spent on 
air transportation by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Rivers. I would just like, as a matter of curiosity, to find out 
how much ICA has bought. Because they have more people per 
recipient country than anybody in the Government. They have them 
aah up on top of each other. And I would imagine they travel 
first class. 

Mr. Price. Yes. And I wouldn’t want it to be considered that I 
am critical of this. 

The only thing I think is that the feeling goes out, or the impression 
goes out that the Government in no way supports commercial airiines, 
or not adequately supports the commercial airlines. 

Mr. Rivers. General Tunner, I believe, unless some unforeseen 
requirement would necessitate your testifying again, this will termi- 
nate your testimony before this subcommittee. 

I have a few words I would like to say. And you will pardon 
me if I get just a little bit nostalgic. 

It is never fun to see people come to the end of their career, for all 
intents and purposes. mean we don’t like to get any older. We 
prefer to grow younger, but I would like to say this: If anybody in 
America today has justly earned the title of “Mr. Airlift,” that would 
be you. 

Especially when we realize that the airlift over the hump in World 
War II and the Berlin airlift—and if you will recall I rode in the 
Berlin airlift in 1948—and the Korean airlift, were all under your 
command. And we owe a great part of their success to your leader- 
ship and your everlasting and untiring endeavors. 

t would be strange, indeed, if any other name should even be 
suggested as your equal i in this important field of military endeavor. 

By the very nature of things, General Tunner, it hasn‘t been easy 
in recent years to carry the banner of MATS: I can assure you I 
know that. 
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Crosscurrents, and there have been many—not like the one you ran 
into in Big Slam—crosscurrents in recent years, both within and with- 
out the military services, have made your voyages rather stormy. 

And I know it has been a matter of concern and keen disappoint- 
ment to you to see MATS, the MATS fleet, age into its present 
obsolescence. But you have fought a good fight. And at long last 
it looks as if a little help, which has been so elusive in the past, is 
about to arrive, in the form of modernization, as well as in the form 
of a firm program for the future. 

I am not one of those who counts his chickens before they hatch 
or starts spending his dividends before they are declared. But I 
honestly believe that Congress is going to provide some relief, in the 
very near future. 

And I sincerely hope that the executive branch will join with us in 
our attempt to solve these indispensable and pressing airlift problems. 

That is a result which both you and I, I am sure, earnestly seek. 

So, General Tunner, in behalf of the committee, we want to com- 
mend you for a job well done. 

While we regret your decision to retire, we are, however, most 
grateful that an old friend of yours and of ours has been designated 
to succeed you. 

Of course, I refer to Gen. Joe Kelly, who left such an enviable 
record on Capitol Hill during his previous service in Washington. 
And, incidentally, whom, I am pleased to note, has been here as an 
interested spectator in these proceedings. 

When Joe Kelly succeeds you, General Tunner, we are confident 
that you will have left MATS in good hands. 

We bid you good health and Godspeed. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, while the chairman has delivered this 
in behalf of the committe, I want to specifically endorse his statement 
because of my personal close contact with both General Tunner and 
General Kelly. 

Like the Chairman, I first became acquainted with General Tunner 
during the Berlin airlift, on the same trip that the chairman referred 
to. 

Of course, we have had close contact with General Kelly, through 
his work with this committee and with the Congress. 

I want to also express my appreciation on behalf of the people 
of the Bellville, Ill., area, into which the command of MATS moved 
these fine officers, and where public relations is of great importance. 

And I want to commend General Tunner upon the fine job he has 
done in this respect. I could speak for the people of the area who 
feel that they are a part of the MATS headquarters at Scott Air 
Force Base because of the open door that the General has always 
maintained out there. 

I am sure that when General Kelly gets out there, he will be 
equally well welcomed, and I am confident that he will increase and 
aid this fine feeling of public relations that exists out there and which 
is, of course, a great credit and of value to the Air Force itself. 
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General Tunner. Thank you. 

Mr, Rivers. Mr. Bra 

Mr. Bray. I have but very little to add. 

I want to join in the statements made by the two preceding gentle- 
men. I think you have done a wonderful job, General Tunner. And 
I can’t think of a better man to succeed you than Joe Kelly, who hap- 
pens to come from my hometown. 

That is, General Kelly came from my hometown. 

I do wish I could say, or comment about the great installations that 
we have in Indiana—they have practically taken about everything out 
of Indiana. But we are glad to help the rest of you and the country, 
in your fine installat ve 

But all levity aside, we have been proud of the job you have done. 

I am satisfied that the gentleman who is succeeding you will carry 
on the fine work that you have done, and that you are ‘going—I assure 
you you will have the utmost cooperation from this committee. 

Only one comment as to the chairman’s remark. He hoped that 
the executive department would, oh, take note of this and show in- 
terest. I want to remind him that the last failure to get money for 
MATS was the result of action by Congress, and not the executive 
departnent. 

Mr. Rivers. That was yesterday. We are talking about today. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. Bray. We just hope both the executive and Congress shows 
proper responsibility to the problems that are ahead of us. 

Mr. Rivers. I have learned when you need help, 1 will take it any- 
where I can get it. [Laughter. ] 

Mr, Rivers. I welcome help. ‘Tomorrow morning we will take up 
the roundtable discussion. And that is off the record. Tomorrow 
morning we will take up General Lemnitzer and we will take up 
General White, and who else, Mr, Smart / 

Mr. Smarr. With their staffs, whoever they may bring with them. 

Mr. Bray. This is going to be in executive session / 

Mr. Sarr. Executive session, 

Mr, Rivers. It will have to be executive. And I have tried—to 
our friends of the press, I want to say this. We have gotten friendly 
coverage. But in certain areas we have to have an executive session. 
We will give you whatever we can. We do appreciate the fine help 
that the press has given. And those of you who represent the big 
papers and who have helped us so well, I want you to know we ap- 
preciate it. But tomorrow we must go into exec utive session, 

And General Kelly, I hope you will find it possible to be with us. 

(General Kelly nods. ) 

Mr. Rivers. And you might find, General Kelly, that all these tine 
things we have been saying about you—you better remember them, 
because they might get ‘harder and harder to find as the d: ays go by. 
[Laughter. ] 

We will meet tomorrow at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:08 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned to re- 
convene at LO a.m., Friday, April 22, 1960.) 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

SrEcIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL Minirary ArRuirt, 
Washington, D.C., Friday, April 22, 1960. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, this morning is executive session. Is everybody 
in here passed for secret, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. Well, I can’t vouch for it. 

Mr. Rivers. Can the Army and the Air Force vouch for everybody 
whois in here? [Chorus of “Yes, sir.” ] 

(Statement requested off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. Now, our first witness this morning—— 

Sam, as you know, that is off the record. Our first witness this 
morning is General Lemnitzer. 

General Lemnitzer, I notice your testimony is secret. You may 
proceed in any way you want. 

General Lemnirzer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in the course of the testimony taken by this subcommittee concerning 
the airlift situation, you have been presented a multitude of pertinent 
facts. At this time, I will bring into focus what the Army considers 
to be the salient facts relating to the specific problem areas of special 
concern to the Army, and give you my views on the steps necessary to 
improve the situation. 

The problem areas of primary concern to the Army can be grouped 
under three general headings [slide P-1] : 

(a) The adequacy of existing airlift ; 

(6) The availability of existing airlift for Army uses: and 

(c) The modernization program for airlift of the future. 

When we speak of the adequacy of airlift, we must recognize that 
we are talking about a matter of judgment. It is necessary to consider 
adequacy both in terms of realistic situations which may occur in 
carrying out our existing national policy, and in terms of the specific 
airlift requirements to meet successfully the operational needs gener- 
ated by these situations. These are the judgment factors. Having 
arrived, by the application of judgment, at the reasonable require- 
ments to meet our needs, adequacy then becomes simply the process 
of relating our existing capabilities to these requirements. 

As you recall, the approved Joint Chiefs of Staff study which was 
briefed to you early in the hearings established requirements for three 
specific cases of war [slide P-2]: 

(a) General war following 6 months of mobilization ; 

(>) General war starting coincident with mobilization: and 

_ (ec) A limited war in [deleted], starting coincident with mobiliza- 
tion. 

Under each of these conditions, the Joint Chiefs of Staff established 
strategic airlift requirements for the situation envisaged, and then 
related these requirements to the existing total capabilities of the Mili- 
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tary Air Transport Service (MATS) and the civil reserve air fleet 
(CRAF). utd 

In the case of general war starting after 6 months of mobilization, 
there were [deleted], provided CRAF is activated or contract airlift 
is available, which seems to be a reasonable assumption after 6 months, 
of preparation. However, for the other two conditions there were 
{deleted ] in my judgment. I would like to review these briefly for 
you, using the slides shown you in the original presentation of the 
JCS study. 

Consider first the case of general war starting coincident with 
mobilization [slide P-8]. This slide shows the situation for passenger 
lift. Note the [deleted] in the first five and most critical days 
| deleted] million passenger miles, or over [deleted | percent, The next 
period—D plus 6 to D plus 10—shows a [deleted] million passenger 
miles, a [deleted] percent shortfall. For the entire month, a [deleted | 
percent is shown. 

The next slide [slide P-4+] shows the cargo airlift situation for the 
same general war condition. While the [deleted] do exist, as shown 
on the chart. 

Now, let us review briefly the same passenger and cargo require- 
ments and capabilities for the [deleted] case of limited war addressed 
in the JCS study—a limited war [deleted], where we have | deleted }. 
The following slides are also identical to those shown you in the 
earlier presentation, 

The first slide [slide P-5] shows the passenger situation. Note the 
[deleted] percent in the first 5 days. Not until the D plus 21 to D plus 
30 neriod | deleted |. 

The next slide [slide P-6] shows the cargo situation. Again, there 
is a [deleted | in the first 5 days | deleted] percent, in fact. Again, also, 
the [deleted | until the D plus 21 to D plus 30 period. 

In my earlier presentation, I pointed out that even in the agreed 
JCS study which considered the special case of [deleted], very sub- 
stantial deficits were indicated in our capability to meet the require- 
ments established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Before I leave the subject of the Joint Chiefs of Staff study, I 
would like to make one additional point concerning hard-core re- 
quirements, which have received much attention in these hearings. 

When the Joint Chiefs of Statf study was prepared in 1959, there 
was no [deleted] definition of hard-core requirements. However, 
hard-core requirements have now been defined and are contained in 
the Department of Defense document “The Role of MATS in Peace 
and War.” The effect of this action [deleted] the Army’s hard-core 
requirements and probably those of the other Services. 

As I have previously stated, the JCS study by itself is not an ade- 
quate basis for the establishment of limited war requirements world- 
vide to meet the possible emergencies which can confront us in ful- 
filling our international commitments. 

In my opening statement, you will recall that I discussed the basis 
which I believe should be used in a realistic determination of the 
Army’s strategic airlift requirements. Near the end of that statement, 
I displayed this chart (slide P-7). [Deleted] was selected as the 
location to establish the Army’s definitive requirements because it 
represented a typical movement which might be necessary over a 
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long line of communications to an area in which we would not have 
the logistic and command facilities that are available [deleted]. The 
airlift requirement shown on this chart is the requirement that I be- 
lieve should be used in measuring the adequacy of airlift to meet the 
Army’s needs. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, let’s stop right there. 

Do you think that—I asked that question yesterday, and I thought 
I had gotten it from your testimony, why I asked General Tunner. 
Do you think that is an adequate yardstick to measure our minimum 
needs for modern requirements ? 

General Lemnrrzer. Well, adequacy can only be proven by the test 
of time. I believe that this is a reasonable yardstick to apply. 

Mr. Rivers. A reasonable yardstick ? 

General Lemnrrzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. Thank you, General. 

Go ahead, sir. 

General Lemnrrzer. As you may recall, in addition to transporting 
the combat echelons of this two-division force | deleted]. 

As I also pointed out in my opening statement, there is a tendency 
to consider that only the Army requires airlift. The fact is that 
all our services need it. It is important also to realize that the same 
emergency which requires the prompt movement of Army Forces 
by air also simultaneously requires the movement of elements of the 
Tactical Air Forces that are required to support them in the battle 
area. In addition, the emergency might be serious enough to demand 
simultaneous preparation for the possibility of a general war. In 
such a case, there would also be simultaneous, heavy demands for air- 
lift to position properly the Strategic Air Command and other U.S. 
forces. 

Now, let us review the figures shown you in the Air Force presen- 
tation which relates our requirements to current capabilities for meet- 
ing them. You will recall that this chart (slide P-8) made the com- 
parison indicated. 

From this chart you will note that, even using the entire MATS 
and CRAF and elements of TAC, the [deleted] in the strategic air- 
lift will [deleted]. Further, when the Composite Air Strike Force 
of the Tactical Air Command, is included (slide P-9)—and this is 
essential—the shortfalls are substantially increased. Note that [de- 
leted | including the substantial resupply and the requirements of the 
other services. 

In addition to the strategic airlift, we must also consider the ade- 
quacy of tactical airlift. As indicated by this chart (slide P-10), 
which was presented during the course of the CONARC/TAC brief- 
ings, there is a shortage of aircraft [deleted]. 

I consider that existing capabilities of tactical airlift do not meet 
our requirements for readiness, type of aircraft, and location of air- 
craft. For example, we stated a requirement for a simultaneous lift 
for [deleted] forces. Lift for [deleted] would be stationed in Eu- 
rope, and in the Pacific. Lift for [deleted] forces would be in the 
United States immediately available for deployment, to Europe and 
to the Pacific. Tactical airlift stationed in the overseas theaters 
should also be available for employment on short notice. Under 
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current deployments, in order to meet [deleted] requirement, both 
Europe and the Far East would have to be augmented by aircraft 
from the United States, thereby increasing [deleted] the time before 
{deleted} lift will be available. If these aircraft were moved from 
the United States, our requirement for a ready airlift of a [deleted] 
force in the United States would be [deleted| percent short of [de- 
leted], unless the C-119’s of the Air Force Reserve were available 
to meet these shortfalls. 

In summation, the present total airlift capability, both tactical 
and strategic, does not meet the total military requirements which 
we have stated. For this reason the Army supports both the prompt 
acquisition of sufficient aircraft from the models currently available 
to reduce existing deficiencies, and the concurrent development of 
new modern aircraft which would commence phasing into the airlift 
fleets as soon as practicable. We are informed that the new aircraft 
would not be available until about [deleted]. 

I support the program which I understand this committee has de- 
veloped for the modernization of our strategic and tactical airlift. 

More specifically, I believe the provision of adequate funds for 
R. & D. for the purpose of developing a new transport aircraft is 
essential. The current fiscal 1961 Air Force budget item of $50 
million to initiate the program for development of a Specific Opera- 
tional Requirement (SOR) aircraft for strategic lift has my sup- 
port. I also support the procurement of [deleted] with pylon tanks 
to give it extended range. These aircraft would be used primarily 
to increase the tactical airlift capability, but could also be used in a 
strategic capacity if the situation so dictated. 

Since the SOR aircraft cannot be available until late [deleted], 
and since I do not believe we can afford to delay alleviating our 
airlift deficiencies that long, I accept the determination of the Air 
Force that the procurement of the | deleted] type, or other comparable 
type aircraft, as an interim measure to modernize our strategic air- 
lift is the most feasible solution to augment our strategic airlift 
capability at this time. 

With respect to the [deleted], while the Army would like to see 
au greater procurement, I have been informed that production capa- 
bilities are limited. Therefore, I feel that the program proposed 
by this committee is a realistic and constructive approach to the 
problem. 

I do have these further comments on any airlift modernization 
progranis : 

(a) As we move toward the goal of airlift modernization, it is 
essential, in order to maintain the maximum interim capability, that 
we keep the present aircraft in the active or selected reserve inven- 
tory as long as they contribute effectively toward meeting our airlift 
requirements. I do not recommend phasing out these aircraft until 
our requirements are met by more modern types. ‘To do so would 
merely perpetuate our present unsatisfactory situation. 

(b) Procurement of the [deleted | type aircraft would have a bonus 
effect in that they are reasonably suitable for use either as tactical or 
strategic lift, especially when fitted with the pylon tanks for ex- 
tended range. [Redisplay of Chart P-1.| 
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As you recall, the next problem area which I mentioned concerns 
the actual availability to the Army of existing aircraft. Our concern 
in this field stems from the following facts: 

(a) The Army is the only service with no organic strategic or tac- 
tical airlift. As indicated on this chart [slide P-11] the MATS pool 
on which the Army must bid in competition with the other services 
contains less than [deleted] percent of the total four-engine transport 
type aircraft in the Armed Forces inventory. 

(6) There are no aircraft in the MATS fleet which are predesig- 
nated for primary Army usage. As I previously explained, I do not 
advocate that a specific number of aircraft be labelled “For Army Use 
Only.” However, we must be able to preplan on the availability of 
aircraft when we need them, to include the designation of the respon- 
sible commanders. We believe that it is just as essential for Army 
commanders to have airlift responsive to their needs as it is for com- 
manders of the other services. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you this: Why shouldn’t we put that mini- 
mum requirement of yours as a part of our hard core requirement, 
then ? 

General Lemnirzer. I am going to mention that matter just a bit 
later, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. Go ahead, sir. 

General Lemnirzer. (c) Under existing law, the use of CRAF to 
meet military requirements is not assured, and CRAF is too dispersed 
to be immediately responsive to meet many of the Army's require- 
ments, even if the use of CRAF is authorized. 

I would like to emphasize, as I have previously stated in response 
to your questions, that the Army does not seek to acquire its own 
strategic or tactical airlift. We believe that the assignment of this 
responsibility to the Air Force to provide strategic and tactical air- 
life to meet the Army’s needs is proper. However, we consider the 
Army’s requirements for airlift to be just as essential as those pres- 
ently filled in part by the organic airlift of the other services. Some 
relief from the current situation could be achieved, from our view- 
point at least, by making available to MATS, when required, suitable 
aircraft which are now organic to the other services, but which, in 
effect, perform a common user function for a single service. We rec- 
ognize the necessity for retention of some lift in the Air Force, for 
example, to support SAC combat operations, and in the Navy for 
logistic operations involving carrier landings or other functions pe- 
culiar solely to naval operations. 

During the course of these hearings you have listened to a great 
deal of testimony on the so-called hard core requirements of the mili- 
tary services. I should like to explain the Army’s position in this 
matter. 

The Department of Defense report on the “Role of MATS in Peace 
and War” included a comprehensive definition of the hard core re- 
quirements. This new definition now provides a basis for the reeval- 
uation by the military services of their current hard core requirements. 
As a result of a reevaluation by the Army in light of the new defini- 
tion, the Army will submit a new hard core requirement for limited 
war to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This requirement will be to move 
[deleted]. Since airlifting of [deleted] contemplated for the early 
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stages of a general nuclear war in current war plans, provision of 
this capability should also be adequate to meet the Army’s general war 
hard core requirements. 

With regard to the last general problem area; namely, the modern- 
ization program for airlift of the future, I believe that the need for 
modernization has probably been the most clearly developed require- 
ment. As all of the witnesses appearing before this committee have 
agreed, there is an essential requirement for increased modernization 
of both our strategic and tactical airlift. As I have stated, the Army 
supports procurement of aircraft currently available in order to 
begin closing the existing gap between our capabilities and our require- 
ments. At the same time, we also support increased emphasis on the 
research, development, and procurement of modern strategic and 
tactical transport aircraft to replace the obsolescent and obsolete exist- 
ing aircraft on the most rapid schedule feasible. 

I should like to point out that the Army and Air Force are taking 
positive steps to solve many of the problems that have been brought 
to your attention during the course of these hearings. General White 
and I have reached agreement on the Army’s requirements for airlift. 
Our subordinate headquarters are in the process of translating this 
agreement into detailed plans for the air movement of Army forces 
toareas in the | deleted |. 

Our staffs will continue to explore all aspects of the airlift ques- 
tion, with a view toward resolving any remaining areas of disagree- 
ment. We feel that the work done in preparation for the joint pres- 
entation to this subcommittee has done much to increase our rate 
of progress. I am confident, in light of the substantial areas of 
agreement which have already been reached between the Army and 
Air Force in matters of primary interest to these services, that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will soon be able to take the necessary steps, 
within the realm of their responsibility, to improve the existing 
situation. 

In closing, I wish to thank the members of this committee and the 
committee staff for the time and effort they have devoted to the 
important subject of airlift. The procedures adopted by the com- 
inittee in calling for joint presentations have afforded everyone an 
ample opportunity to present his views. These hearings, which 
have been very thorough and comprehensive, have clarified and will 
provide much better understanding of the issues and the problems 
which are involved. They have gone a long way toward providing 
a sound and constructive basis for solving our national airlift prob- 
lems. As far as the Army is concerned, I can assure you that we 
consider the time and effort devoted to these hearings have been ex- 
ceptionally well spent. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, General Lemnitzer. 

In behalf of the committee, I want to thank you for your compli- 
mentary remarks, to the efforts of our committee and our staff. We 
have done the very vest we could. And I want to say that our work 
has been helped a great deal by the devoted effort that the Army has 
given us, from you down to everybody under your command. And I 
think that has been true of all the military. Particularly you have 
been very helpful. 

I would just like to ask you one or two questions. 
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We got into the area of both the shortage of tactical and of stra- 
tegic airlift. 

Now, the acquisition of [deleted] of some category—I think we 

-all them the [deleted] now, with the pylon tanks; isn’t it? Somebody 
told me—— 

General Wurirr. 130E. 

Mr. Rivers. I say, somebody told me this morning I should have 
designated that now as the [deleted ] is that right / 

General Wuirr. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. That is what I have been told. 

Mr. Rivers. So we will just call them | deleted ]. 

General Lemnirzer. I call them {deleted | for the reason that there 
is a variety of types of that model, and I think the Air Force is in 
the best position to determine the most feasible tvpe for immediate 
acquisition. 

Mr. Rivers. I was referring them to |deleted| until somebody 
stopped me this morning. That is why I am glad to see that General 
White is here, and you correct the record. 

Mr. Price. I think the | deleted] is the result of General Quesada’s 
testimony. 

Mr. Rivers. I thought I was referring to the latest. 

Our presentation to ‘the Appropriations Committee, Mr. Smart, will 
take care of whatever designation it is: won't it / 

Mr. Smarr. We very carefully said the [deleted] with extended 
range. When you hook the extended range on, you swap an [deleted | 
for extended range and come out the same place. | Laughter | 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart knew what he was doing. 

Now, we could use that [deleted] plane, then, for both strategic 
and tactical as the necessity arose: is that right / 

General Lemnirzer. In a good many cases: yes. I presume there 
are cases where the [deleted | will not entirely meet the optimum stra- 
tegic requirement; but it will contribute considerably, and will actu- 
ally assist in handling the strategic job in a great many cases. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, the [deleted] category or designation: I think 
the reason we suggested something along the lines of that, was, one— 
Mr. Smart, you check me—it was the most reasonable at this time in 
dollars and cents, plus the fact that the parts and the other accessories 
would be more readily available. Is that right, Mr. Smart ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. Correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Filling the urgent need and the urgent shortage, ful- 
fill the urgent shortage. That wasthe reason for that. 

I haven’t heard anything from the Appropriations Committee. 
I hear that they are going to do something good for us. When we 
find out, we will—I hope they will do what we ask. I believe they 
will give us substantially the number we requested. 

General Lemnirzer. As I pointed out, Mr. Chairman, I support 
this [deleted] type. It is beyond the Army’s field of competence and 
responsibility to make this determination and finding. But I have 
been in touch with General White on it, and I believe it was the Air 
staff's recommendation, after reviewing the entire field for moving 
in this general area, that this was the most feasible means of ap- 
pros aching this problem for reasons of maintenance, availability, costs, 
and a good many other factors. 
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Mr. Rivers. Now, in order to determine your minimum require- 
ments, you have designated to the Joint Chiefs that you want made 
available to the Army enough airlift that will give you an imme- 
diate lift of [deleted] personnel plus—how many tons of cargo? 

General Lemnirzer. About [deleted] tons. We believe that under 
the new definition of hard-core requirements in the DOD pamphlet 
of the “Role of MATS in Peace and War,” it is reasonable and that, 
from our point of view, it would be a justifiable requirement. That 
isa [deleted] force, with the necessary equipment to put it into combat 
immediately upon landing. 

Mr. Rivers. In the space of not to exceed [deleted | days 

General Lewnirzer. That is right. That is the yardstick. We 
helieve that a force of this kind, put in over a longer than [deleted] 
day period, would be dribbled in and would not be ‘effective. Indeed, 
it could be ineffective and not be sufficient to accomplish a mission, 
particularly if it ran up against a strong enemy. It would also result 
in unnecessarily increasing casualties. 

Mr. Rivers. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. General, in this statement you mentioned the difficulty 
of availablity of {deleted}. I noticed yesterday the chairman h: id 
two pictures of the | deleted |, and then I believe the turbofan plane, 
also, somewhat similar, and giving their capabilities and also their 
availability. 

They said each one was supposed to have one of those. I don’t 
have it. I checked my office, and it was never sent there. Did you 
bring that back with you ‘ 

Mr. Rivers. What is that / 

Mr. Bray. Those pictures you had of the [deleted ]. 

Mr. Rivers. I don't know what happened to mine. I though I 
left it here. 

Mr. Bray. You left with it, because I meant to take it myself to 
study it. I were got a copy of it. 

Back there, I did not gather that there was difficulty of time avail- 
ability, from the charts that we had here. 

Mr. Rivers. The | deleted | / 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. Mr. Bray, this is beyond our field. I saw the 
picture in the circulars. It is a turbofan on a swept-wing [deleted]. 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. It certainly looked good to me, but I don’t 
know how feasible it is to get it. 

Mr. Bray. No. There was another [deleted] and it gives the time 
availability, and also the turbofan. I believe that is alled [deleted], 
as I recall. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. The turbofan was the [deleted ]. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. The [deleted]. 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Both of them are called [deleted] but the one with the turbofan 
was called a [deleted], is that right? 
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Mr. Smarr. [deleted]. 

Mr. Bray. [deleted |. 

Mr. Smarr. I believe, Mr. Bray, that that is [deleted] candidate 
for the SOR aircraft, if 1am not mistaken. 

General Wue ess. That is right, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Bray. The [deleted] is. 1 notice its availability was not as 
far distant in the future as I had understood from previous testimony 
here. But then the [deleted] was available more quickly. 

Now, I know so little about these planes, I may get my nomencla- 
ture mixed up, but during the hearing yesterday the chairman here, 
had two pages of printing of that kind of information. I don’t know 
where it came from. But it was rather interesting. Later, I came 
over to Mr. Smart here to see if he had copies of them and he didn’t 
have either. 

General Lemnrrzer. I would have to defer to the Air Force judg- 
ment on availabilities and their time factors, Mr. Bray. I think 
Pe ore, 2 ance orto tatcenntien tien 2 

Mr. Rivers. I wish, Mr. Smart, if you can get some of that— I don’t 
know the representative of the—somebody ought to give it to us. I 
don’t wet 8 who gave it to me. Somebody came to see me yester- 
day morning from one of those who had been a witness before this 
committee and gave it to me. I don’t remember who it was. It didn’t 
come to me as chairman of the committee. 

I will be glad to give it to Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I don’t want to wait until 1964 to get something started. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the Air Force get some of those things for us. 

Mr. Bray. I think we should take steps to get something of that type 
before 1964. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pricer. You won’t have any trouble getting the brochure. 

Mr. Smart. Paper planes. (Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. I imagine if we expressed an interest in the plane, the 
manufacturer will flood us with literature. 

Mr. Bray. I recall, though, when General Lemnitzer here men- 
tioned the lack of availability—that is all the questions I want to ask. 

I think you made a very fine statement. 

I know you are pursuing this matter to the fullest. But I think 
there should be a pretty definite understanding as to exactly what— 
when the time comes that we need airlift, exactly what you are going 
to get. 

I expect any officer has had difficulties at times in getting something 
that someone else had control of. 

General Lemnitzer. Right. 

Mr. Bray. I thing we have all had that experience. 

I want a definite understanding of where everybody is going to 
stand. Because it would be very embarrassing if the Army has a com- 
mitment in certain places and you find there is no way to get there. 

General Lemnrrzer. Well, it would certainly help our planning, 
Mr. Bray. We wouldn’t make a commitment on our own. We merely 
make the Strategic Army Corps-units available. But, as you know, 
it does help planning when you can know what resources will be avail- 
able—and I think the arrangements which General White and I are 
establishing now will go a long way toward solving this problem. 
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But they won't solve all of the problems unless we get a greater avail- 
ability of airlift for Army use. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you finished, Mr. Bray ? 

Mr. Bray. I have. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. I will wait—— 

Mr. Rivers, No, proceed. 

Mr. Becker. General, one thing I was glad to hear in the state- 
ment, that seemed to have been disturbing all of us, apparently—when 
[ say “disturbing,” only from reports that we read generally—the 
statement you make in here about you and General White are now in 
ugreement: 

General White and I have reached agreement on the Army’s requirement for 
airlift. 

Now, I don’t think you infer from this, but it would seem to be in- 
dicated from stories in the past that heretofore, from previous testi- 
mony, there had never been any agreement as to requirements between 
the various services as to what would be necessary for an airlift. 

Would I assume that to be a correct statement ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. I believe that is correct, Mr. Becker. 

But last October, as I indicated in my previous testimony, I thought 
a very long step was taken forward by the Joint Chiefs of Staff agree- 
ment on the airlift requirement. 

No, this took a long time to hammer out, but it was a tremendous 
step forward, in my opinion. 

The area in which—within the purview of the Joint Chiefs of 
Statf—there has not been a concise, clear-cut agreed requirement for 
limited war, except in the one case that I mentioned. There was not 
any agreement on it. 

Since the problem is of very immediate importance to both General 
White and myself, we attempted to tackle it at the grassroot level, 
so to speak: but before it becomes a valid national requirement, it 
will have to be referred to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for consideration, 
and approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Becker. What I am getting at here is that, due to much testi- 
mony that has taken place through these hearings, many times it 
appeared that we were operating due to budgetary requirements, lack 
of allowance by the executive branch of money for certain things, et 
cetera. Yet, I have deduced in my mind that during all these hearings 
and from your statement here today, that through the years there 
has never been a coordinated effort on the part of the services—Air 
Force, Army, and MATS—to bring about a concerted requirement 
that would be necessary for an airlift in these particular needs as 
specified by you—hard core, battle groups, and a division. 

Now, you have to come to this point where war plans are made. 
You and General White—and I am very happy to see that there is a 
close cooperation there. 

Now, you have brought about an agreement as to what the needs 
are and what the requirements are. I think that has been something 
that has been greatly lacking in the past, in this particular airlift area. 
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General Lemnirzer. There has been a great deal of effort in the 
past. However, the results have been a bit short of what we would 
have liked to have seen. 

Mr. Becker. That is because everybody—each individual service 
has been sort of looking after its own or trying to get money require- 
ments for things that it wanted, rather ‘than that which was the 
requirement of a need of this type, an airlift requirement for this 
purpose. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Now we have this. 

General Lemnirzer. For all of the Armed Services, ves, sir. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. Now we have it. 

I want to congratulate both you and General White for having sat 
down and worked out such an agreement, because that, to me, is the 
nub of this whole situation. We can now move forward. 

Other testimony also at these hearings has deduced the fact that 
not only the Defense Department and the various branches of the 
service, but all of us have been lacking somewhat in the matter of 
recognition of these requirements. Because I think it was last year 
an appropriation was refused for 3100 a last year or the year 
before, for certain requirements. This year we have $50 ‘aiien in, 
and the chairman has asked for an appropriation for these require- 
ments, the minimum requirements you make in here, of planes of two 
different types. So that we are moving forward. 

Mr. Chairman, another observation I have is that I didn’t know 
this was to be an executive committee meeting here this morning, and 
I am wondering why, perhaps a little facet iously, it is, because last 
night I read in the newspapers that all the testimony—the Puerto 
Pine, Big Slam operation was a bust and that we didn’t have the 
requirements and we couldn't move our troops and our cargo and 
everything else. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, I believe the reason for the executive 
sessions is that in my statement here I have reviewed and summarized 
the presentations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff study, which are classi- 
fied documents, indicating quantitative amounts of shortages, and so 
forth. And I think it would be not in the national interest to indicate 
those figures publicly. 

Mr. Becker. Well, I can assure you, General, I have never, at a 
classified hearing of this type, ever given any statements to news- 
* ipers or otherwise, or to other news media. But we have had classi- 
fied hearings this year where the next day or the same night we have 
read in the newspaper the very statements that were made at these 
classified hearings. And I am wondering just what is meant in the 
minds of individuals by classified or secret. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. I believe I know in my mind. And I am not interested 
in publicity. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, then, too, I understood there was to have 
been a roundtable discussion today in which we would roam over the 
entire area of airlift. And I don’t see how you could do that in a 
useful and meaningful way without getting into classified areas 

Mr. Becker. I am in agreement with this, General, but I am 
merely—just from the newspaper stories last night, I deplore it, 
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because 1 do not think it is in the interest of national defense or 
security 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker (continuing). When these statements are made. 

General LemNnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becxer. I don’t believe that it is in the interest of national 
security—this down grading of our Military Establishment in any 
respect, whether it is missiles or airlift or anything else. And we 
have got a situation in Korea now that is fraught with dynamite. 
1 don’t know whether you heard the reports last night and this 
morning, Where the North Korean Communists are now urging the 
South Korean Communists to start a movement to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment and join with North Korea. We might find ourselves there 
tomorrow or the next day, God forbid. But certainly this type of 
information that reached the press last night and down grading our 
capacity, it is not going to lend to our security. And I certainly 
deplore it. 

Maybe I have an abiding faith—— 

Mr. Rivers. How can you keep—lI read a story in my paper this 
morning that came out yesterday. It came out in yesterday morning’s 
paper. It said—I don’t recall hearing anybody say that the Puerto 
Rican thing wasa bust. Did you, Mr. Smart ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. No. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t know where they got that. It was an AP 
story. All 1 know is what General Tunner gave to the press over 
the last 2 days. I haven’t talked to any newspaper people myself. 

Mr. Brecker. You read the same story, probably, that I read. Be- 
cause it referred to this committee. It referred to testimony before 
this committee. 

Mr. Rivers. That was the deductions from General Tunner’s testi- 
mony inthestory. I can’t determine that. 

1 don’t think, however, that anybody in his right mind would 
say that we have enough equipment to fully make the Puerto Rico- 
Big Slam a howling success, because we just don’t have it. We didn’t 
carry ammunition. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, I think the purpose of this hearing is 
to explore and review the entire area to determine how much we 
have. 

I also deplore unnecessary down grading of our overall capability 
in any field, because I don't think it does us any good in the inter- 
national field. 

Mr. Becker. In this respect, I might say this, General: You want 
to watch in one of the weekly periodicals a story now going to be 
put forward on the B-70. We are going to get a lot of heat put 
on that; oh, yes. There is a story coming out in a periodical this 
week or next week saying why we have had to have the B-70; that our 
missiles are not adequate and will never be adequate to do what 
the B-70 and a flying craft can accomplish. So we are going to 
have heat in that direction also, and yet a down grading of our 
missile capabilities; it is going to be published starting I think either 
this week or next week, I think in the Saturday Evening Post. 

Mr. Smarr. This week’s / 

Mr. Becker. This week’s, by an individual by the name of, I 
think, Clay Blair. 
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Mr. Rivers. He wants to sell magazines. 

Mr. Becxer. Well, he wants to sell B-70’s, too. North American 
may have some interest in that, I don’t know. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Becker. The last thing I want to say, General, is this: 

One of the great things at cross-purposes, I would say, that the 
testimony has reached in these hearings is the question of the use 
of CRAF. 

Now, you listened to General Tunner’s testimony, and you remem- 
ber he completely set aside the use of CRAF as being 

General Lemnirzer. I didn’t quite get that impression, Mr. Becker. 
As far as my own position is concerned—and it represents an opinion 
of the Department of the Army—I think there is a requirement for 
both, just so long as we keep the requirement in proper perspective. 
I think, as I pointed out in my testimony, that to count on CRAF 
being available in the first few days in an emergency is very un- 
realistic. And there is nothing developed in this hearing that has 
changed my views. As a matter of fact, it has confirmed my views 
in this respect. 

I agree with General Tunner that we have to have a military 
airlift, because some of the problems can only be met by military 
personnel who regularly fly the routes, who train with the Army, 
who encounter bad weather as we had in Puerto Pine/Big Slam, 
and who are familiar with the type of military problems and the 
planning which are involved. 

I wouldn’t believe for a minute that, over an extended period of 
emergency that required very large amounts of airlift for periods 
of weeks and months, we could ever expect to have a Military Air 
Transport Service to meet the entire requirement. 

I think that CRAF has a valuable supporting role, but we must 
be very careful in evaluating its capabilities, its real D-day capa- 
bilities. Because it will be a very sorry day if we put too much 
reliance on the prompt availability of CRAF, and it isn’t there. 

Mr. Becker. I think I was correct in my evaluation of what Gen- 
eral Tunner said, because he was discussing the necessity of having 
planes. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brecxer. To take care of the entire military airlift. And this 
excluded the use of CRAF. He said that in his testimony yesterday. 

General Lemntirzer. I didn’t understand from what General Tun- 
ner said that the number of aircraft which he indicated would meet 
all the requirements of a major emergency extending over weeks 
and months of time. I may be wrong, but I don’t believe he ever 
intended to give the impression that MATS would or could handle 
all military airlifts regardless of the kind of an emergency which 
we got into. I, at least, did not draw that impression from what 
he said. 

Mr. Becker. You see, sitting in a different place, I did draw that 
impression, General. And I drew that impression distinctly. Be- 
cause I am not fighting for CRAF, but in the years that we have 
spent on this CRAF problem and MATS, there must be an inter- 
locking operation here if we are to have a successful program. 

General Lemnirzer. Right. 

Mr. Becker. Over the long pull. 
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General Lemnirzer. I recall that General Tunner also mentioned 
that CRAF was very useful in handling certain types of lift, so that 
it could relieve the Military Air T -‘ansport Service of doing things 
that could better be handled by CRAF. This would make MATS 
aircraft more available to handle the top-priority military lift, pri- 
marily into theaters of operation where they are ‘likely to run into a 
combat situation. 

Mr. Becker. General Lemnitzer, in closing, I would just like to say 
this: 

Since you have become the Chief of Staff of the Army, your testi- 
mony has been very forthright and been very helpful. I think, in my 
opinion, since you have been here, you have exploded a lot of "myths 
that I, at least, had thought had been myths before in testimony over 
the years. I think it has been tremendously helpful to making the 
decision that I have to make. And I can’t help but express the com- 
pliment to you here, at this hearing. It has been very helpful. 

General Lemnrrzer. Thank you very muc h, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, have you any questions ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir; I have a few. 

In the fields of tactical and strategic airlift, General Lemnitzer, 
which do you consider to have the greater deficiency ¢ 

General Leanrrzer. Well, this is equating apples and oranges in 
some respects, Mr, Smart. As was pointed out in the hearings, the 
tactical requirement overall, since World War II, has been consider- 
ably smaller than the strategic requirement. But it is absolutely a 
vital part, because, for example, if you have to go into an area and 
seize an airfield that may be in hostile or questionable hands, you can’t 
fly strategic airlift aircraft into that type of a field. You have got 
to go in prepared for combat. And that requires tactical loading and 
tactical airlift. 

Now, once you have access to the required types of facilities—that 
is, ground facilities or airfields—you may then be able, as General 
Tunner has pointed out, to push your strategic airlift farther forward 
than we did in the case of the Korean war for example. 

As I pointed out, I didn’t attempt to make any evaluation of whether 
the deficiency is more on one side than the other, I think there are 
deficiencies in both tactical and strategic airlift. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, on that basis, then, I take it that you look with 
extreme favor on the model / 

General Lemnirzer. I do. 

Mr. Smarr. Because it has the flexible capability of being both a 
strategic and a tactical airplane. 

General Lemnrrzer. Yes; I can see many emergencies that. could 
develop—particularly in this hemisphere—where this aircraft could 
be used to provide both a strategic and a tactical type airlift. 

Mr. Smarr. It is even quite feasible to consider the thought that 
you would leave here in the aircraft, embark upon a strategic lift and 
go the strategic distance and then actually convert the same : flight into 
a tactical assault aircraft and make a drop. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, you are not omitting the loading stage ? 
It all depends on how you load at your departure airfield. 

Mr. Smarr. If you had loaded tactically at the point of takeoff on 
the strategie lift—— 
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General Lemnirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr (continuing). You could actually go into a tactical as- 
sault in the same airplane without ever landing, after accomplishing 
a strategic distance ¢ 

General Lemnrrzer. Provided you load it with that as a possible 
contingency. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Now, in the area of planning, General Lemnitzer, | 
recall when I went on the Puerto Pine, Big Slam operation and went 
out to MATS headquarters at Scott Air Force Base; L saw the opera- 
tional plan there, some 3 inches thick— 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr (continuing). Which had been in the precess of com- 
pletion since, 1 believe, the first of last August, and I raised some 
question about it at that time. 

That raises the further question In my own mind as to the status 
of plans for reasonable situations which might arise in the future. 

You have indicated in your testimony that you and General White 
are bilaterally making some plans tn this direction. 

(reneral Lemnirzer. Jointly, too. 

Mr. Smarr. Jointly. 

I take it by that testimony that you feel that it is a priority matter 
that planning annexes, on reasonable situations which could require 
it Strategic airlift, should proceed forthwith / 

General Lemnirzer. That is right, and they are. 

Mr. Smarr. And they are, in those situations which you and General 
White can conceive to be reasonably possible of occurrence in the 
future / 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. With reference to CRAF, again, I take it that you 
would prefer not to rely upon CRAF to move airborne divisions or 
battle groups of yours / 

General Lemnirzer. It would depend upon the circumstances. If 
it was an extended emergenc y. and we were going to move into an 
area into which CRAF could fly personnel and equipment, and they 
were not going directly into combat, possibly CRAF could be used if 
it had the end- loading type of aircraft, which only MATS has now. 

The emphasis I am putting on this subject is related primarily to 
the first 30 days of an emergency. 

As I pointed out, if we have 6 months of mobilization and the 
decision is made to bring CRAF in and make it responsive to MATS, 
we could probably use a greater amount of CRAF. But what I am 
a5 a gs about are the first 30 days of an emergency that comes 
without warning. And I just do not believe, from my discussions 
with General Tunner and members of his staff, that C "RAF, under 
present circumstances, is sufficiently responsive to that kind of an 
emergency to meet our requirements. This I am convinced of. We 
must have a Military Air Transport Service that can meet our im- 
mediate military requirements. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, now, let’s talk about that responsiveness of CRAF. 

You know that we have had a lot of testimony on both sides of 
that question. 
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General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Smarr. The emphasis from the the military witnesses is, or has 
heen, that we should have congressional action which would insure the 
responsiveness to CRAF to meet military requirements at a time of 
national need. 

You are perhaps aware that the representatives of civil aviation 
have in general opposed any legislation in this area. 

General Lemnurzer. Y es, SID. 

Mr. Smarr. Do you feel that we should have legislation / 

General Lemnirzer. Well, 1 am not sufficiently familiar with legi-- 
lation in this area as it stands today. 

I am not wel! informed on what legislation is available and what 
is being proposed. 

I am basing my statements on what I have been told in briefings 
regarding the responsiveness of CRAF under present circumstances 
to meet emergency military requirements. And I do not believe, 
from what | have been told, that it would meet the type of emergency 
which we must be prepared to meet at any time. 

Mr. Smarr. Only one of our civilian witnesses—I believe it was Pan 
American—testified that they had already perfected an arrangement, 
a contractual arrangement, with all of their union employees. And 
this involves, I think, a number of different wnions. 

General Lemnirzer. I see. 

Mr. Smarr. They have agreed, by contract, that in the event of a 
national emergency coincident with a civilian dispute, that they would 
not walk out on the military requirement even though they were 
having to negotiate the dispute on the civilian side of the matter. 

But this is only one of the current participants in CRAF that has 
gone that far, to insure, at least: by contract, that there would be no 
walkout in support of a national emergency. 

Mr. Becker. I thought there were two, Mr, Smart. I thought Juan 
Trippe said TWA, : also. 

Mr. Smarr. I think they said TWA was working in that direction. 

Mr. Becker. I see. 

Mr. Smarr. You may be right. 

Mr. Becker. It is immaterial. 

Mr, Smarr. But at the maximum, two of the CRAF participants 
have done that, and I believe my memory is correct on the one having 
actually accomplished it. 

Let me ask you: 

Where does the Army Caribou fit into your program ? 

General Lemnrrzer. The Army Caribou is a type of support air- 
craft which we use within the combat zone—that is on the battlefield. 

It can lift relatively small numbers of troops and moderate amounts 
of cargo relatively short distances in the combat zone. 

Mr. Smarr. Does it have a troop-drop or a cargo-drop capability / 

General Lemnirzer. It has a roll-out-the-door capability—a para- 
chute drop that isn’t really the kind we are talking about in these 
hearings. Not a substantial assault capability. But as far as being 
able to drop troops, it can drop troops. That is true. 

Mr. Smarr. How many troops can it carry / 

General Lemnirzer. Well, 1 can get that information, both in tons 
of equipment and in numbers of personnel. We have it available 
here. 
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Mr. Smarr. How many Caribou do you have, General, current or 
on order ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. I will also get that information for you. 

Mr. Smarr. All right. 

General Lemnirzer. We will obtain it in just a minute. It will be 
all on one paper, I am sure. 

Mr. Smarr. I take it you look upon the Caribou as something in 
the same family as the 123, or something slightly less capable than 
that? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, the L-23 is solely an administrative- 
liaison type of aircraft. The L-23 

Mr. Smarr. No. 

General Lemnirzer. Not the L-23. I see what you mean. 

Mr. Smart. No, not the L-23. 

General Lemnrrzer. The Caribou approaches that capability, yes. 
It approaches the C-123 ty 

Mr. Rivers. The 123 tains a sizable amount of cargo, doesn’t it, 
Mr. Smart / 

Mr. Smarr. Well, the C—123 is the assault aircraft. 

General Lemnrrzer. That is r ight. 

Mr. Smart. It isan assault aircraft. 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. I was attempting to determine if you categorize the 
Caribou as an assault aircraft. 

General Lemnirzer. No; we do not consider it quite in the same 
category, although I believe that under certain circumstances we could 
reinforce any C-123 aircraft with the Caribou. We only have a 
very small number of them at the present time. We have really no 
capability of any size. 

Mr. Smarr. General Lemnitzer, yesterday, in reply to one of my 
questions, General Turner stated that he supported the proposition 
of a centrally controlled agency for the control of all of our four- 
engine transports, within the military. This would mean the elimi- 
nation of private airlift, with the exception of some limited and 
specific requirements by the Air Force and the Navy. Would you 
express your opinion on this proposition ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. Well, as I pointed out in my statement, this 
would certainly assist in solving some of the Army’s problems of 
availability of airlift. 

I recall that General Turner pointed out that it could well be that 
some of the airlift available to the other services could very likely 
be employed on requirements of a much lower priority than MATS 
would be engaged in handling. And I believe that this is something 
that should be examined within the Department of Defense to see 
how we can make some of this lift more responsive to our overall 
requirements. 

At the present time, I don’t believe that the situation is sufficiently 
clarified so that MATS knows what it might draw on and what it 
wouldn't be able to draw on. 

I would like to make it clear that some of this airlift is essential 
for the Air Force and Navy. In the case of SAC, it must have or- 
ganic aircraft to accomplish some of its deployment. But in our 
review of the problem, we think that there are many aircraft, four- 
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engine aircraft, that might augment our total capability under cer- 
tain circumstances, and that should be available to assist in meeting 
the requirement. And if it is strategic hft, 1 should think that the 
coordination under one central authority would be a more effective 
way of handling it. 

Mr. Sararr. W ell, now, with specific reference to the support of 

SAC, there are two different types of support, if my memory is 
correct. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. On the post-strike recovery mission, those are aircraft 
which are organic to MATS but which are earmarked for the post- 
strike recovery mission of SAC. 

In addition to that you have the Strategic Support Squadrons which 
are today inSAC. 

General Lemnrrzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. In addition to that you have the Logistic Support 
Squadrons which are today in AMC. And there are a number of 
other organizations. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Which have their own organic aircraft, some of which 
are four-engine and I guess could therefore be categorized as strategic 
airplanes. And that isthe area that I have reference to. 

I don’t know what the daily utilization rate of these aircraft may 
be. But as you have pointed out, and as General Turner has pointed 
out, it seems somewhat anomalous that we would have this capability 
scattered around in a number of places without knowing for certain 
that its current assignment takes priority over having those aircraft 
available within the central pool of MATS. And this is the area 
which you say—— 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. You think there should be further extended study to 
confirm the validity of the current assignment, or reassign them in 
accordance with a new finding. 

General LEMNITZER, Or make them available to reinforce MATS 
on call, le MATS runs out of its capability. 

Now, I don’t know what the best arrangements would be, and I 
think this would be up to each of the services to weigh its own require- 
ments in this regard. 

But as I pointed out, we have similar requirements in the Army and 
we have to rely solely on MATS to meet that requirement. In my 
evaluation of it, I don’t believe that these types of missions—of logistic 
support, for example—are any more important or involved and any 
less likely to be fulfilled by MATS than ours are. 

But as for where to draw the line, Mr. Smart, I would be out of 
my area if I attempted to say that certain squadrons could or could 
not be reassigned to MATS, 

I do feel that here is a large inventory of four-engine aircraft that 
could well contribute tow ard closing the gap and eliminate some of 
the deficiencies we have been talking about, by being put in the pool 
in which all of the services have to bid to get airlift as the Army does. 

Mr. Smarr. The Puerto Pine operation indicated fairly clearly, it 

seems to me, a need to preserve within our reserve components, either 
Air National Guard or Air Force Reserve, some tanker capacity. 
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General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. You will recall that this committee requested the 
Secretary of the Air Force to suspend his plan to cut up the C—97’s 
which were sitting on the ground out in Arizona, However, since 
those are the oldest models, it has been concluded that they should go 
ahead and do what they want to with those and let the later models 
I think the “E” models, which as they become available, be assigned 
to the Air National Guard or to the Air Force Reserve. 

At that time, it seemed as if the proper thing to do was to make 
a straight-out conversion to a cargo-troop carrier type of aircraft. 
But now it seems clear that some of those aircraft should not be 
converted wid that we should maintain that tanker capacity as backup. 

Would you agree with that ¢ 

General LemNirzer. | was very much and very sts ably in 
pressed, as were all the Army commanders with whom I talked in 
Puerto Rico, by the manner of handling refueling at = abil Roads. 
And it seemed to me that the use of tanker aircraft in connection with 
the portable plastic fuel containers, which were furnished by the 
Marine Corps at Roosevelt Roads, offers a tremendous step forward in 
the solution of our fuel problems, in any kind of a strategic ov a 
tactical airlift. And it would obviate the need to handle thousands 
of 5-gallon cans or 55-gallon drums, as we have liad to do in the past. 

If you can fly the fuel in bulk in a tanker, and transfer it into these 
plastic tanks and then have your distribution system, I think it is a 
big step forward. 

So, [ would certainly endorse the utilization of tanker aircraft to 
handle some of the Army’s fuel requirements in a strategic ora tactical 
airlift situation. 

Mr. Smarr. As a final general question, General Lemmitzer, is there 
any phase of this matter which is of immediate interest to the Army 
which you think we have not covered in sufficient detail, and which, 
at this time you would like to give any additional information or 
testimony on 4 

General Lemnirzer. No, I have none, Mr. Smart. 

We have had ample opportunity, as I said in my statement, to ex- 
press views, in practically the entire realm of airlift that has been 
giving the Army serious concern over a long period of time, 

I appreciate the complimentary statements of the chairman on my 
presence here throughout these hearings. But I don’t know, Mr. 
Chairman, where I could have spent my time more profitably "than 
right here. 

I learned a great deal during these hearings, from the extensive in- 
formation that was presented here. 

And I feel that we have had an ample opportunity to present our 
problems and some of our recommendations, our views and concepts. 
Again, I appreciate the opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Smart. Thank you, General. 

No more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Smart. 

General Lemnitzer, I am glad Mr. Smart asked you that question 
about your opportunity to explore everything which you thought this 
committee should know about. 

As I said in the beginning, our mission is to find out what the air- 
lift situation is, period, in all of this varying and ramified categories. 
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And that is what we have endeavored to do. And it has been a long 
job. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you consider the exercise in Puerto Rico a bust, as 
somebody put in the newspaper / 

General Lemnrrzer. I couldn't disagree with anything more. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t know where that word came from, 

General Lemnirzer. I couldn't disagree with anything more, 

Mr. Rivers. I think that the Puerto Rican exercise was one of the 
most valuable things we ever did. It pointed out what we have to 
do in the future, to do the things that you have outlined. 

I think it is the greatest tribute that we have had to both services, 
as Mr. Smart went into so fully with General Tunner, and that is 
the training of these people, the transportation of the Army troops 
and cargo to these various places, the prepar: ation taking 7 months, 
the transportation by MATS with these obsolescent aire ‘raft and with- 
out a fatality in the worst weather ever seen, and getting back. 

I think that is one of the highest accomplishments we ever had in 
a military exercise. 

General Lemnirzer. I believe that whoever made such a statement 
was considering that it was intended to be a test of our emergency 
capability it was never so intended. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that is the way they developed it. 

General Lemnirzer. It accomplished all of the objectives that were 
set forth by MATS and by CONARC. It was invaluable from a 
training point of view, and that was the main purpose of the exercise. 

Mr. Rivers. I think so. 

General Lemnirzer. I don’t know how we could have gotten the 
equivalent amount of training over a period of years. And we 
haven't had this kind of training for many years in the past. 

Mr. Rivers. I know. 

General Lemnirzer. So I just completely disagree with any state- 
ments which indicate that it did not accomplish its objectives. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the Army and the Air Force were very honest 
with the American people when you put it on. It pointed up what 
we are going to have to do, General White, and do it now, And I 
think it is a great compliment to the military, that they were willing 
to face this thing, with the knowledge that it would probably point 
up these deficiencies, which we now—as Mr. Becker has said, “We 
know now what we have to do, so let’s get moving.” That is the way 
I look at this thing. 

I think the strategic airlift has been neglected. But I am not 
here to cuss people out for what we haven't done, including myself. 
I think we know now. We have gotten invaluable testimony. And 
what we have to do is move forward and fill these deficiencies to the 
best of our capability. And if we have sold that to the Congress 
and to the American people, this hearing has been valuable and we 
have done a worthwhile job. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, just one question to General Lemnit- 
zer. This Big Slam-Puerto Pines operation proved its excellence to 
all concerned having todo with airlift. 

Now, would you say that this type of operation should be held more 
frequently—this is the first time now we have had this—or should 
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we hold this type operation more frequently; that is, a training mis- 
sion more frequently ? 

General Lemnrrzer. Yes, I do. I think we ought to have both 
tactical and strategic airlift exercises at least once a year. 

Now, they will have to be smaller than this one, because we have a 
good many requirements for such exercises. But during the Puerto 
Pines-Big Slam exercise a good many Army troops loaded their equip- 
ment aboard cargo aircr: aft for the first time. I think it was General 
Harrell who pointed out that it was particularly true in the field of a 
good many logistic units that don’t normally work with MATS and 
TAC. They were involved in this kind of training for the first time 
in quite a few years. 

As a matter of fact, an interesting item is that in talking with the 
members of our two airborne divisions, the 82d and the 101st, there 
were about 20 to 25 percent of the men involved who had never 
landed on the ground in an airplane before. 

They had done all their previous landing by parachute. [Laughter] 

Mr. Rivers. Well, Mr. Smart represented the committee. While we 
couldn’t go, that was a fine thing for the committee. And when he 
returned he told me how the military had made this overall personnel 
movement, before your report came, of all kinds of people. Not an 
airborne division, but there were people there of all kinds and 

categories. 

General Lemnirzer. We had some reserve units for example, Na- 
tional Guard units from Utah that were airlifted to Puerto Rico and, 
upon arrival, went into a training area, conducted their artillery 
firing, and were airlifted back to Ut: th duri ing the exercise. 

Mr. Becker. Now the other question I want to ask. Did Gener al 
White and the Air Force participate in this—in this Big Slam? 

General Lemnrrzer. Indeed. 

Mr. Becker. All right. I want to ask a question of General White. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s wait until we get him on the stand. 

Mr. Becker. The same question ¢ can be answered. 

General White, you agree these training missions should be held 
more frequently, which is the same question I asked of General Lem- 
nitzer. 

General Wutre. I certainly do. 

Mr. Becker. It has proved that it should be held more frequently. 

General Wire. It isthe obvious thing to do. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you, sir. 

General Lemnirzer. I would like to add this about that exercise, 
concerning the completely erroneous comment that it was a bust. 

When you move 21,000 troops and 11,000 tons of military equip- 
ment over the distances over which they were moved—from tough 
winter weather into the tropics and back—and through some of the 
violent storms through which this airlift was flown without a single 
fatality, I would say it is a tremendous and magnificent accomplish- 
ment. It is a great tribute to MATS and the pilots and the ma- 
terial which were involved. 

Mr. Rivers. I think so. 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I said that for the paper. I said that for my own 


paper. 
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General Lemnirzer. Mr. Smart, I have the figures on the Caribou. 
Perhaps we can now insert them in the record. 

Mr. Rivers. Whomakesthat? Grumman? 

Mr. Smarr. De Havilland. 

Mr. Rivers. Who? 

Mr. Smarr. I think it is De Havilland, De Havilland of Canada. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, yes; De Havilland. 

General Lemnirzer. It will carry 32 troops about 200 miles. It 
has a range of about 850 nautical miles, carrying a load of about 114 
tons, or 2) troops. 

Mr. Rivers. Turbopowered / 

General Lemnirzer. No; propeller powered, two engine. But it 
can take off in a remarkably short area, about 800 feet, and clear a 
50-foot obstacle. I have seen it take off over at the Fort Myer parade 
ground. By the use of flaps and very efficient wing design, it can take 
off and land in very restricted areas and still carry these loads, 

Mr. Smarr. In that area of capability it is somewhat in the same 
ball park, as I have previously brought out, as the 123. 

Is there any particular reason why you went to the Caribou rather 
than additional numbers of 123’s ? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, there are certain types of transport air- 
craft of this kind which the Army commander must have under his 
own control. The C-123 is a part of our tactical airlift and is prop- 
erly under the command of Air Force commanders. But we feel 
strongly that a certain amount of aircraft must be available to the 
Army commander on the battlefield for his use, as he sees it. 

Mr. Smarr. Then am I correct in the belief that the Caribou has 
a lift ration plus a capability to land and take off on short runways 
that the 123 does not hi ive? 

General Lemnirzer. The Caribou can take off and land in a much 
shorter distance than the C-123. It won’t carry the load of a C-123, 
however. I will provide a comparison of these two aircraft for the 
record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Comparsion of Army AC-1 “Caribou” and AF C-128B “Provider” 





“Caribou” ! C-123B 2 
Passengers (maximum) | 32. | 60. 
Average mission-range payload_- ex phais | 850 nautical miles/3,000 1,130 nautical miles/16,000 
pounds. pounds. 
Maximum range ?______- aes -.| 1,017 nautical miles___- --| 1,600 ni witical miles. 
Maximum payload $ | 6,000 pounds -..-- wine 24,000 pounds. 
Takeoff over 50-foot obstacle §______. ---| 1,020 feet ..| 4,850 feet. 
i inding over 50-foot obstacle *_- — | 850 feet... : --| 2,410 feet. 
Empty weight ‘ . | 17,855 pounds. __..-...----| 31,050 pounds. 
Desh qroen Weienht... . ..ss6..cbcccccees ‘ 26,000 pounds--_-.....---- 54,000 pounds. 





1 All AC-1 data taken from AC-1 ‘‘ Model Specification,’’ dated April 15, 1959. 

2 All C-123 data taken from AF “Standard Aircraft Characteristics,’ dated July 1, 1959. 
3’ Using normal tankage. 

4 Based on a 200 nautical mile range. 

5 At design gross weight. 


Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

General Lemnirzer. The Caribou is not intended to replace the 
C-123. I would like to make it clear: As I pointed out in my state- 
ment, we are not trying to take over the tactical airlift function from 
the Air Force. I want to make that very clear. 
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Mr. Smarr. You are trying to get self-sufficient in air within the 
battle area / 

General Lemnirzer. Within the battle area—that is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. I am glad that was brought out for the record. ‘Thank 
you very much, General Lemnitzer. 

Now who is our next witness / General White / 

Mr. Smarr. Well, Mr. Chairman, we have this situation. We 
have a short statement from the Marine Corps and we have a short 
statement from the Navy. .And then we have testimony from General 
White. 

If the committee wishes to go right on through, we might do it now 
and not have to come back this afternoon. It is according to whatever 
vou want—— 

(Mr. Becker aside. ) 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t want to tie up any of you. I think we have to 
take a breather for lunch. I don’t mind. I am going to be the 
only one here. 

Mr. Smarr. May I—if we are going to recess at 12 o'clock for 
lunch—this is off the record, Sam. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. General White, would you just as soon come back at 2 
o'clock? Then you can be excused now. 

We can take the Navy and the Marines. 

Mr. Smarr. Admiral Cooper. 

Admiral Coorrr. Yes, sir. _ 

Mr. Smart. Will you come forward with the Navy presentation ‘ 

Admiral Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, the airlift requirements and capabilities have been 
broken down broadly into two categories : “Common user service” and 
“Organic airlift.” 

Insofar as common user service is concerned, the Navy to date has 
experienced very few problems and these have been of a minor nature, 
being best described as “growing pains” resulting from the implemen- 
tation of the single manager and industrial funding concept. These 
problems have been easily solved, and with time and experience become 
fewer. The Navy believes the present system is sound, and is con- 
vinced that MATS has made and will make every effort to meet the 
Navy's needs. 

However, there is one potential problem area which causes concern. 
This is the CRAF program. As we have seen, common service airlift 
is not adequate to meet all wartime requirements, even with the mili- 
tary augmented by CRAF. Any delay in this augmentation would 
only increase the inadequacy of airlift. Inc -reased dependency on 
CRAF without adequate rules to assure its immediate response would 
be dangerous. It is the opinion of the Navy that CRAF, to fully 
meet the needs for which it was designed, must have a response capa- 

bility in crews and in aircraft parallel to that of the Selected Air 
Reserve. It must be immediate, and it must be sure. The alternative 
is peacetime augmentation of the Air Reserves. 

In the area of organic airlift, the Navy has two problems. The 
numbers of aircraft in the fleet tactical support squadrons are inade- 
quate and the aircraft we do have lack the modernity suitable to 
meet the tempo of the times. 
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In the long-range category our present needs are for 75 operating 
R6D type aircraft, 30 in the Active Forces, the remainder in the Se- 
lected Reserve. Under a progressive program, the 30 in the Active 
Forces would be replaced in the near future with a more modern 
aircraft, with the characteristics perhaps of the Electra or a similar 
aircraft. ‘Today we have only 16 R6D type aircraft and +5 obsolete 
R5D type aircraft in an operating status for our organic airlift. We 
have neither the quantity nor the quality, nor is there any procurement 
planned for the immediate future. In a period of level budgets, sup- 
port aireraft including organic airlift, have not been able to compete 
with combat aircraft. 

With regard to carrier-on-board-delivery or COD aireraft, the 
situation is similar. We do not have the numbers we feel we need. 
It is time now for procurment of a larger, longer range COD air- 
craft. The larger size would give us increased cargo carrying capac- 
ity, but equally as important, would permit the carrying of outsize 
material. For example, the jet engines of today’s carrier planes are 
too large for resupply by our TF Grumman “Tracker.” The longer 
range would increase the flexibility of the fleet, would decrease further 
the fleet’s dependence on shore bases. 

In summary, we are concerned with regard to CRAF response, and 
consider CRAF must have a response capability timewise equal to 
that of the Navy’s Selected Air Reserve. We feel so strongly in this 
respect that we would augment our Selected Air Reserve. We are 
faced with a declining and obsolescent organic airlift, with no im- 
provement in sight. This has been accepted in an effort to prevent 
serious decline in our combat aircraft. As a result, we are quite de- 
pendent. on MATS, but we view with alarm any prospect of becoming 
more dependent on MATS, particularly in the area of our unpredict- 
able requirements for the fleet which can only be met by the response 
inherent in our organic airlift. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. You view with alarm any prospect of becoming more 
dependent on MATS. That is because—vou think—that ought to 
be explored a little further—— 

Admiral Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral Cooper / 

Admiral Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I wish you would. 

Admiral Coorrr. The part that we want to watch, Mr. Chairman, 
is that part that gets us from the present MATS air heads to our 
ships at sea. In other words, we feel very strongly that the very 
small organic airlift we have is vitally important and it should be 
controlled by the commanders at sea. It is in this sense that I had 
referred. 

Mr. Rivers. You mean that because of the obsolescence and of the 
phasing out of your present organic airlift, vou have become more 
and more dependent on MATS ¢ 

Admiral Cooper. No, sir. When the review was made several years 
ago as to the proportioning for the transport aircraft, vou recall that 
the Navy’s transport airlift was transferred to MATS. And this I 
think we would agree with—I would agree with. And this part of 
MATS we feel, just as strongly as General Lemnitzer, must be mod- 
ernized and must be increased. 
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But I would look with alarm at taking the present airplanes that 
we have—even the R5D’s—and putting them in MATS. 

Mr. Rivers. As he has proposed ? 

Admiral Coorrer. As General Tunner suggested. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Admiral Coorrr. But there, again, I would like to look at this 
saying that I agree with what General Lemnitzer said and I disagree 
with what General Tunner said. 

I agree that the capacity should be made available, but I am not 
in agreement that the determinant of where that capacity should be 
used in time of emergency should be in MATS. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t want to put words in General Lemnitzer’s 
mouth. I think what he was trying to tell us is everybody else has 
organic airlift but the Army. And since he can’t get it, and if he 
were to recommend them, somebody would probably take a crack at 
him. And the only place he has to go is MATS. So he wants some- 
body to set them aside for him when he needs them or be sure it is 
there when he wants them; is that right, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. Correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Because he reiterated again and again that he wasn't 
recommending the Army getting in the air transport business. 

Mr. Smarr. This I think would be a perfectly normal reaction for 
an officer in that position. 

Mr. Rivers. I think—I myself think it is ridiculous that everybody 
has got organic airlift but the Army when they need it, or some sort 
of a capacity to get where they want to go. And we have already 
explored what SAC and AMC has. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And I think—if they are going to continue to keep 
the Army out of the air transport business, they ought to give, as he 
has suggested, MATS the tools so they can respond to Army’s imme- 
diate requirements. 

And that is what we are working for. We want to modernize this 
outfit. 

Admiral Cooper. Mr. Chairman, I would not disagree with that 
point. I would not disagree with that point. 

And I would say this, that if the Navy’s organic airlift consisted 
of the most modern airplanes in the world, they should be made avail- 
able to the national need when the national need comes. 

Mr. Rivers. I am sure of that. 

Admiral Cooper. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Rivers. We all agree on that. 

Admiral Coorrr. But when an emergency arises, it usually hits all 
of the services at the same time and there is a requirement for this 
thing by everyone. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we realize that, too, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. This is where I feel, in that emergency, if it is great 
enough to require the entire capacity, the Joint Chiefs of Staff will 
make that available. 

Mr. Rivers. Now as a practical matter, for your deficiencies at this 
time, I don’t know what the committee can do, other than make sure 
our report positively recognizes that. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman 
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Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, follow me. 

(Mr. Smart nods. ) 

Mr. Rivers. When we start our hearings on our new responsibility 
toward the end of this year, I think the Navy should bring this to the 
attention of the committee ; don’t you, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. That would be the proper time. 

Mr. Rivers. I believe that would be the proper time to recognize 
this. I think then is the time that we might be in a position to give you 
the help that you have so urgently requested here. I think, and I am 
sure, that our report will reflect what you have brought to our 
attention. 

And therefore, if you will follow it up with what we will have then, 
we will be in a position to bring this to the attention of the full commit- 
tee, and [think give you some help. 

But I caution you that you got to stand up then, or whoever suc- 
ceeds you, if you are succeeded. Don’t you think so, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. The Admiral’s problem stems from the inability of this 
requirement to stand up against the other requirements of the Navy 
in the competition for dollars. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. And, of course, the Army finds itself in the same posi- 
tion, except that it doesn’t depend upon the Army for its airlift. It 
depends upon the Air Force. 

So the question has been: Can people put enough squeeze on the Air 
Force to squeeze out some airplanes that might be helpful to the Army. 

Now yours is an inhouse proposition. 

Admiral Cooper. That is correct, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. So it seems to me your first battle is with the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Admiral Coorrr. That is correct. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I was trying to say. 

The Army has already got out of the woods. They said “We are 
going tohelp MATS,” tostart with. [Laughter. ] 

Admiral Coorer. You are absolutely right. 

Mr. Rivers. I think this hearing has been invaluable, to bring out 
these things. 

Admiral Coorer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It just goes to show you how everybody in the whole 
Pentagon has forgotten to buy some new aircraft for strategic airlift. 

Admiral Coorer. Well, sir, I think the shoe hasn’t pinched hard 
enough in that place. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Admiral Cooper. And that the present airplanes have been doing 
the job—not the way we would like to have it done, and certainly not 
the way they might have to. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the way you bailed wp your inventories and 
how the Marines have bailed up theirs—and God knows what MATS 
has done. I think what MATS has done has been astronomical. 
And what everybody had done to get what you have out of these 
planes is tremendous. It shows what you can do if you have to. 

Now we have come to the point where everybody who can fly 
might need something new. That is what this hearing is going to 
bring to the attention of the Congress. 
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Admiral Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Where it will do some good. 

I think what you have done has been very helpful to the commit- 
tee and to this whole subject matter. And I think—as I said, you are 
going to have to get a little more backing down with your boys. We 
will try to help you. But you do have to go out of your own house. 

Admiral Cooper. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. And get free out of the Navy Department. 

Have you ever gotten out of the Navy Department on this‘ You 
must have. Youcame up here and testified. [ Laughter. | 

Admiral Cooper. I have gotten out of the Navy Department, but 
I am not sure that the problem has. 

| Further laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. Has it gotten out of the Defense Department, 
Admiral ¢ 

Admiral Coorer. Not to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Rivers. But I do say—I am serious, though, Mr. Smart. This 
will be helpful and we will take cognizance of it. We have already 

taken cognizance of it. 

Admiral Coorrr. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We are going to have to authorize the weapons in the 
future. 

Admiral Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And not just let the Appropriations Committee. I 
think that is the way it should be. 

Admiral Cooper. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is our business. 

Mr. Smart, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Smarr. What is the Selected Reserve, Admiral / 

Admiral Cooper. This is the name we have given to the Naval 
Air Reserve that has been selected to be on practically immediate 
call. 

Mr. Smarr. And this is a back-up for this logistic hft of the Navy 
that you were talking about / 

Admiral Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. The 30 planes within the Active Force and the 45 in 
the Selected Reserve / 

Admiral Cooper. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. That is not the “Week End Warriors,” is it ¢ 

Admiral Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. I believe some of those reserve pilots are the ones that 
are going around with orders in their hip pocket ¢ 

Admiral Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. And some of them today are flying with the airlines 
and perhaps are in CRAF and won't stay with CRAF the day the 
string is pulled / 

Admiral Coorrer. This, of course, is a problem that we faced a long 
time ago. While what vou sav is true, we know which ones they are. 
Therefore, they are not being charged to both places. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, where are they being charged ? 

Admiral Cooper. Our Selected Reserve are being charged to the 
Selected Reserve, to the Navy. 

Mr. Si 
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Admiral Cooper. And they will not be expected to be in CRAF as 
well. 

Mr. Smart. In other words, they would be ordered to active duty 
to meet the Navy requirement and would not remain with CRAF in 
the event of a national emergency ¢ 

Admiral Coorer. If CRAF was called up and the Navy Reserves 
were called up, they would go to the Navy. 

Mr. Smarr. How many of those—do you know how many of those 
naval reservists are in CRAF today ? 

Admiral Coorrr. No, sir, I don't. But I can find out. I don’t 
think there are too many. 

Mr. Smart. I have the continuing feeling that somebody ought to 
develop an inventory and find out how many of these people are 
Reserve officers. 

Admiral Coorer. We have it. We keep very close track of that. 
We know exactly how many Reserve officers are pilots who are in the 
Reserve actively, in the Selected Reserve, and who are in the program 
of CRAF. 

Mr. Smarr. When this record comes to you for editing, would you 
insert that figure in the record, please / 

Admiral Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

(The figure is as follows :) 

126 pilots in the Selected Reserve are also working with CRAF operators. 

Mr. Smarr. If some of the civil airlines read this statement they are 
going to be around to sell you some R6D’s. I think they are falling 
out of the civil inventories pretty fast. 

Mr. Rivers. That is exactly what he wants us to get for him. Isn't 
that right, Admiral Cooper? 

Admiral Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. What type of airplane do you have in mind for your 
resupply of the carriers, Admiral—carrier on board delivery ? 

Admiral Cooper. Yes, sir. Several companies have sent in pro- 
posals that will go all the way from the present TF Tracker, 
modernized with a greater capacity, loading capacity for outsized 
cargo, up to the Fairchild—what is it—the Fairchild Provider 
(C123B). There has been a proposal of modernizing an old R4D. 

What we are thinking of is an expanded TF, about double the size 
of the TF as it now stands. 

Mr. Smarr. In other words, what you are trying to do is to have an 
airplane that will meet your current resupply needs to the carriers at 
sea from the point where MATS aircraft make their delivery ¢ 

Admiral Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. You need something to fill that gap? 

Admiral Coorrr. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. Smarr. And this is the COD aircraft you are talking about? 

Admiral Coorer. That is the one. 

Mr. Smart. I think that is all. 

Any more questions, Mr, Chairman ? 

Mr. Rivers. No. 

Mr. Smart. Then General Binney, would you come forward, please, 
and give your statement. 

Thank you, Admiral. 

Mr. Rivers. General Binney, we will be glad to hear from you. 
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General Binney. Mr. Chairman, I would like to summarize briefly 
my first two statements to this committee and then conclude with a 
short statement of what the Marine Corps considers the major problem 
areas. 

In connection with Marine Corps airlift requirements you will recall 
that Marine Corps functions and Marine Corps doctrine require our 
Fleet Marine Force units to be trained, equipped and ready for im- 
mediate deployment by air to supplement and support our amphibious 
forces and to particip: ate in joint operations. 

The Marine Corps has actual requirements in current limited war 
contingency plans to move elements of our Fleet Marine Forces by air. 
The plans involve movement of Marines within the overseas areas— 
and movement from our continental U.S. bases to overseas areas. 

These plans call for the airlift of small battalion-size units, on up to 
the scale of 24 of a reinforced regiment and elements of a Marine air- 
craft group. 

A movement of the airlifted battalion involves approximately 1,000 
men and 300 short tons of cargo—about 25 trips of C-124 model air- 
craft or their equivalent. A movement of a reinforced regiment. 
minus one battalion, and elements of a Marine aircraft group involves 
about 4,200 men and about 1,700 short tons of cargo—about 137 trips 
of C-124 model aircraft or their equivalent for an inter-continental 
lift in the Atlantic area. 

In connection with my Marine Corps organic airlift statement you 
will recall that the Marine Corps is required by law to be organized, 
trained and equipped to provide Fleet Marine Forces of combined 
arms together with supporting air components. 

That the Marine Aircraft Wings have organic to them assault trans- 
port squadrons which are presently equipped with obsolete nonpres- 
surized aircraft of the R4Q (C-119)/R5D (C—54) type. 

That the present obsolete aircraft, 60 in number, will be replaced by 
36 GV-1 (C-130B) aircraft which will have an in-flight refueling 
capability. 

We can conclude that— 

1. The Marine Corps has no true inter-theater airlift capability. 

The Marine Corps has a limited capability to perform inter- 
theater assault transport missions. 

A program for 36 GV-1 (C-130B) aircraft will provide a mini- 
mum in-flight refueling capability to three Marine aircraft units and 
a minimum intra-theatre combat support capability for three Marine 
divisions. 

My problem area statement is short, primarily because the Marine 
Corps does not expect to experience many problems in this area 

We expect to be recognized as modest ‘claimants upon all forms of 
airlift; Air Force, MATS, and CRAF to support us in emergency de- 
ployments and in the execution of joint plans. 

We do not think we need predesignated airlift--nor at the same time 
do we assume that we have a low priority in air movement support. 
We will be ready to move when the JCS approve such movement—in 
the aircraft they designate. We expect to train with the Air Force 
and MATS for such moves. 

We gather from these hearings we will have some competition for 
airlift support in some situations. These problems will undoubtedly 
be resolved when the time comes. 
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We strongly support a modern, adequate, hard core military airlift 
capability prepared to support our ready amphibious forces, as well 
as the ready forces of our sister services. There should be a modern, 
civil cargo fleet responsible by law to quickly back-up the military air- 
lift. We think this is in the national interest. It is an important ele- 
ment of strength in modern air power. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

Mr. Rivers. Does your statement say that you are going to get 
these 36 aircraft? 

General Binney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. They are already in the program. 

General Brxney. In 1959 there were four. There were 12 in the 
1960 budget. And the remainder of the 36, or 20, in the 1961 budget. 

Mr. Rivers. So yours is underway ? 

General Binney. It is underway, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now that is the 

General Bryney. That is the GV-1, with the refueling capability. 
This is the difference between the GV-1 and the Air Force version, 
the 130 B. 

Mr. Rivers. What is the 130? 

General Brxney. It is the Lockheed. 

Mr. Rivers. Now would yours be the—the 130-E, the new ones? 

General Binney. The B. 

Mr. Rivers. Just the B? 

General Binney. Configured for a refueling operation. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. So yours is this one here, with the straight 
Wings across, is that right ? 

General Binney. Straight wings, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, it will have—as you get them phased in, they 
: ill he ave the modern capabilities, won't they ! ¢ Or is it the straight 

130-A’s? 

General Binney. These are 

Mr. Rivers. B's. 

General Binney. They are modern aircraft. They have a pretty 
good short field capability. There are many versions of this aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. You will have 36 130-B’s¢ 

General Binney. Yes, sir, 12 in each wing. 

Mr. Rivers. And that will take care of your requirements? 

General Binney. Yes, sir. That will take care of just the organic 
requirements, that is what we will need within the theater. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, if you run into another Beirut, you will 
have to dependon MATS. 

General Binney. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. This is in-theater stuff. 

General Binney. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, any questions? 

Mr. Smarr. Just to make an observation. If we keep going here, 
it sounds like—this is off the record, Sam. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. This terminates the hearing this morning. 

General Binney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now is there anybody whom we have overlooked? Is 
General White the last remaining witness ? 
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Mr. Smarr. At 2 o’clock. He will be the last witness, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Rivers. What about General Wheless ? 

You are going to be a part of General White’s team, General 
Wheless ? 

General Wue tess. I will be here this afternoon. 

Mr. Rivers. You are going to be here to reinforce him, or do you 
have something ¢ 

General Wue tess. No, sir, just backup. 

Mr. Rivers. Backup. 

Now does General White have a prepared statement ? 

General WuHeEtess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you know of anything else we should get from 
the Air Force? 

Mr. Rivers. The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee recessed to 2 p.m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order. 

General White, we will be pleased to hear from you. 

And I want to say, General White, the committee is especially 
happy that you could find the time to come up. I am sorry we had 
to keep you all day. I know how busy you are. And we are going 
to try to keep you only as long as is necessary. 

Otf the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

General Wuire. I don’t think we have any business more impor- 
that than this, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; it is 
a pleasure and a privilege to appear before this committee. 

Mr. Rivers. I want your biographical sketch to go in the record 
at this point, General White. 

(The biographical sketch is as follows :) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF GEN. THoMas D. WHITE, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
U.S. Arn Force 


Thomas Dresser White was born in Walker, ie a August 6, 1901. Upon 
graduation from the U.S. Military Academy on July 2, 1920, he was commissioned 
a second lieutenant of Infantry and immediately promoted to first lieutenant. 

Entering the Infantry School at Fort Benning, Ga., General White was gradu- 
ated in July 1921 and assigned duty with the 14th Infantry at Fort Davis, 
Panama Canal Zone. 

In September 1924 he entered Primary Flying School at Brooks Field, Tex. 
He was graduated from Advanced Flying School at Kelly Field, Tex., in Sep- 
tember 1925 and assigned duty with the 99th Observation Squadron at Bolling 
Field, Washington, D.C. 

In June of 1927, General White was assigned to duty as a student of the 
Chinese language in Peking, China. Four years later he returned to the United 
States for duty at Headquarters, Air Corps, Washington, D.C. 

General White was named assistant military attaché for air to Russia in 
February 1934. A year later he was appointed assistant military attaché for 
Air to Italy and Greece, with station at Rome, Italy. 

General White was graduated from the Air Corps Tactical School at Maxwell 
Field, Ala., in May 1938. He then entered the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth. Upon completion of this training, he was assigned 
to the Office of the Chief of Air Corps, Washington, D.C. 

In April 1940, General White became military attaché to Brazil and the follow- 
ing August was named Chief of the U.S. military air mission to Brazil. 
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Returning to the United States in March 1942, General White was appointed 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Operations of the 3d Air Force at Tampa, Fla., and 
subsequently named Chief of Staff. 

Reassigned to Air Force Headquarters in January 1944, he became Assistant 
Chief of Air Staff for Intelligence. 

Proceeding to the southwest Pacific in September 1944, General White assumed 
duty as the Deputy Commander of the 13th Air Force, taking part in the New 
Guinea, southern Philippines, and Borneo campaigns. The following June he 
assumed command of the 7th Air Force in the Marianas and immediately moved 
with it to Okinawa. In January 1946 he returned with the 7th Air Force to 
Hawaii. That October he was appointed Chief of Staff of the Pacific Air Com- 
mand in Tokyo, Japan. One year later, in October 1947, General White took 
command of the Fifth Air Force in Japan, 

Transferred to the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force in October 1948, 
General White became Director of Legislation and Liaison. He was appointed 
Air Force member of the Joint Strategic Survey Committee in the Office of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in May 1950. He was assigned as Director of Plans, 
Headquarters, U.S. Air Force, in February 1951 and in July 1951 assumed duties 
of Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, for the Air Force. 

General White was promoted to his present four-star rank of full general on 
June 30, 1953, and designated Vice Chief of Staff at that time, becoming Chief 
of Staff for the U.S. Air Force on July 1, 1957. 

His decorations include the Distinguished Service Medal, Legion of Merit with 
one Oak Leaf Cluster, and Air Medal with one Oak Leaf Cluster. He is rated a 
command pilot, combat observer, aircraft observer, and technical observer. 

General White has one daughter, Rebecca Ann (Mrs. William Mitchell, Jr. of 
Boyce, Va.). He is married to the former Miss Constance Millicent Rowe. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 

General Wurre. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
is a pleasure and a privilege to appear before this committee. The 
hearings which you have conducted are a significant step toward pro- 
viding this Nation with the airlift capability essential to national 
defense and the civil economy. The witnesses who have appeared 
before your committee have amply documented the scope of the prob- 
lem and the need for national policies which will achieve a balance 
between military and civil airlift capabilities. 

It is appropriate to observe that the combined military and civil 
airlift capabilities of the United States are greater today than at any 
time since World War II. The Military Air Transport Service is 
routinely performing missions not considered feasible a decade ago. 
The civil air carriers are more directly oriented toward the airlift 
needs of the United States in time of national emergency, and are 
being used in the peacetime support of military forces, both within 
the United States and on oversea routes. 

My remarks today will be directed toward a summary of the Air 
Force testimony before this committee. I would like to very briefly 
refer to the requirements and capabilities of the military air transport 
forces, the modernization of those forces and the future employment 
of our air transport capability in relation to Department of Defense 
airlift policy. I would also like to mention certain specific problems 
which confront us in the development of an improved wartime airlift 
capability. 

REQUIREMENTS AND CAPABILITIES 


In summing up the Air Force presentation to this committee, I 
should like to start with the requirements placed upon the military 
airlift force and the capability of this force to meet the wartime 
mission. It should be remembered the Military Air Transport Service 
is a wartime transport force responsive to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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The wartime airlift requirements assigned to MATS are approved 
by the Secretary of Defense and assigned by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Although the present MATS fleet is approaching obsolescence and 
represents a portion of our military system which is in need of 
modernization, this force of over 480 4-engine strategic transport 
aircraft does represent a substantial capability for the deployment of 
our military forces in wartime. Throughout its history, MATS has 
continually demonstrated this capability by meeting every opera- 
tional requirement placed upon it. For the conduct of a future 
general war, MATS plus CRAF has the capability of meeting the 
assigned JCS airlift requirements within the critical time periods 
designated with a small cargo deficiency in the first 30 days of conflict. 
A study of limited war airlift requirements has been conducted by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff using as a hypothetical situation the resump- 
tion of hostilities in Korea. The JCS have not approved any specific 
airlift requirements for limited war. Because of the many and varied 
situations in event of a contingency, the JCS have not attempted to 
prejudge strategic issues pertaining to the possible requirement for 
deployment of specific augmentation forces from the United States, 
their mode of transportation, or priority for movement. Such de- 
cisions will be made at the time of a contingency with due consideration 
given to the overall situation. In this connection, the approved con- 
tingency plans for certain geographical regions contemplate using 
initially the strategically deployed forces in the oversea areas. 

The tactical air transport force also represents a substantial airlift 
capability with over 1,200 troop carrier aircraft of the Regular and 
Reserve forces. These units are equipped with C-119, C-123, and 
C-130 type aircraft. This is the Air Force organization which is 
charged with the tactical airlift of Army units and, as a result, works 
very closely with Army airborne organizations in planning and train- 
ing for the wartime mission. This tactical airlift force is highly 
trained and capable of quick response in meeting its assigned wartime 
mission. 

MODERNIZATION 


I mentioned a need for modernization of military airlift forces. 
This is particularly true in the case of MATS, in order to provide an 
assured capability to meet its wartime hardcore mission. As you 
have previously heard, most of the present aircraft assigned to MATS 
are 8 to 10 years old and represent deficiencies in range, speed and 
overall performance which must be corrected by the procurement of 
new equipment. 

The Air Force has, for quite some time, been engaged in the de- 
velopment of new specifications to be designed into a future transport 
aircraft capable of accomplishing the strategic transport mission. 
With a view toward a possible use of this aircraft in commercial oper- 
ations we are also presently coordinating this program with the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. This aircraft should be capable of meeting 
the MATS over-water range requirements carrying 50,000-60,000 
pounds for 4,000 nautical miles, or 20,000 pounds for a distance of 
5,500 nautical miles. With these loads it must be able to operate 
from a 6,000-foot runway, under Civil Air Regulation Transport 
category criteria. In response to Army needs the aircraft must also 
possess an ability to participate in airdrop operations and be suitable 
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for operation from other than fixed base installations, where suitable 
loading a oa ge may not be available. ; 

Toward the development of this aircraft the Air Force has re- 
quested $50 million in the fiscal year 1961 budget. During the course 
of this program, it is possible that some arrangements could be made 
for joint defense/industry participation in the cost of this new equip- 
ment. Several of the major aircraft manufacturers have submitted 
proposals based on the established criteria that I have outlined. We 
are working toward a go-ahead on this aircraft by July 1960. The 
first aircraft should be available to us approximately 33 months after 
that go-ahead date with the first squadron available some 6 months 
later. The procurement of these aircraft for the MATS fleet will 
greatly enhance our airlift potential in future war and should also 
reduce our peacetime airlift cost. However, I don’t feel that we can 
prudently wait that long to increase our airlift capability, 

Last year the Air Force requested money for an off-the-shelf pur- 
chase of C-jet type aircraft as an immediate modernization of MATS. 
This request was subsequently denied. Recently, the Air Force has 
furnished at the request of this committee an optimum purchase of 
approximately 100 off-the-shelf cargo transport aircraft for use in 
the strategic transport force during the period before the SOR air- 
craft will be available. The first of these off-the-shelf aircraft could 
be available within a 19- to 18-month period. This airlift force would 
greatly enhance MATS airlift capability in support of the SAC post- 
strike mission and the support of wartime Army airlift requirements. 

For the modernization of the tactical airlift forces we are continu- 
ing to buy a total of 58 C—-130 type aircraft between the present fiseal 
year and the end of fiscal year 1963, at a cost of $165 million. 

In addition, as a replacement for the C—123 assault transport, we 
are currently developing the C-130C boundary layer control assault 
aircraft. The first squadron of C-130C’s could be available in fiscal 
year 1964. Present Air Force planning indicates a buildup to a total 
of 21 squadrons (336 aircraft) of the C-130 type aircraft within the 
troop carrier units. I believe this is a realistic and practical modern- 
ization program for the tactical airlift force and should provide a 
substantial capability for the movement of Army and Air Force units 
in wartime. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE DOD AIRLIFT STUDY 


I would like to make a few momments on the peacetime and war- 
time employment of the MATS strategic force in relation to the civil 
air fleet. With the ever-increasing requirement for the movement 
of personnel and cargo by air, both in war and peace, it would be 
uneconomical to attempt to maintain in being a purely military 
force to accomplish the anticipated requirement. Such a force would 
be extremely expensive and an increased burden on the taxpayer. 
In view of this, it would be wise to develop a strong, stable commercial 
air fleet as an emergency airlift capability to augment the military 
airlift force. . 

The Secretary of Defense has requested the Air Force to submit 
a report outlining an implementing program for the presidentially- 
approved courses of action in the DOD study entitled “The Role of 
MATS in Peace and War.” This report is to be submitted by May 1, 
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1960. The Air staff is currently in the final stages of drafting this 
intended implementing program, using as guidelines the presiden- 
tially-approved courses of action applicable to the original study. 
This forthcoming program will be used as the basic guide within the 
Air Force for improving the wartime airlift capability of MATS. 

I realize that much has been said about the peacetime flying utiliza- 
tion rate of MATS. It should be understood that the MATS strate- 
gic force flies and trains in peacetime in order to be fully capable of 
an immediate surge to the wartime requirements. As you know, this 
peacetime training generates a byproduct of airlift capability which 
in the interest of the taxpayer is used for the movement of DOD 
traffic in peacetime. Before MATS can adjust or reduce its peace- 
time flying activity, the civil air carriers must be capable of meeting 
a greater part of the wartime strategic airlift of cargo and equipment. 
At present, a substantial deficiency exists in the cargo capability of 
the civil fleet. 

In conjunction with any increased assumption of the wartime airlift 
mission by civil carriers, it must be firmly established that this airlift 
capability will be available to the military under both national emer- 
gency and wartime conditions. The requirement for this assured 
availability during emergency situations presents many potential 
problems. I believe the only answer is the passage of appropriate 
legislation and the development of firm contractual arrangements 
between the Department of Defense and the commercial carriers based 
on that legislation. .A proposal for this required legislation is cur- 
rently being developed within the air staff for submission, through 
channels, to the Bureau of the Budget in the very near future. 

Without guarantee of adequate capability to accomplish this war- 
time cargo airlift and the assured availability of the required com- 
mercial airlift, particularly under emergency conditions less than 
general war, it would most certainly constitute a risk to our national 
security to transfer any major segment of our wartime military cargo 
airlift requirements to the civil carriers. 


RESERVE FORCES 


You have asked about. the transfer of transport aircraft to the 
Reserve forces. 

In this regard, the Air Force has recently equipped six Air National 
Guard squadrons with C-97 aircraft released from the active MATS 
fleet. These squadrons are currently transitioning in this equipment 
and making excellent progress. Although the C—97’s are consider- 
ably different from past aircraft assigned to the Guard squadrons, 
we believe these units will provide a considerable potential of wartime 
airlift capability. As they gain experience, it is anticipated that 
the Reserve forces will be assigned additional transport aircraft. 


SURVEY OF AIRLIFT FORCES 


With reference to other transport aircraft, a survey is conducted 
annually of all military airlift units not presently assigned in MATS. 
The purpose of this survey is to determine if a requirement exists for 
the assignment to MATS of these additional organizations. This 


review includes the strategic support squadrons assigned to SAC 
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and the logistic support squadrons assigned to AMC. It has been 
concluded in the most recent survey that the specialized activities of 
these units are not compatible to the MATS mission. Therefore, the 
Air Force does not consider it appropriate to assign these aircraft to 
the single manager agency at this time. A continuing review will be 
made toward the assignment of any additional Air Force strategic 
airlift capability to MATS. 


PROCUREMENT 


Much has been said during the process of these hearings on the 
subject of current DOD airlift procurement methods, and I am cer- 
tainly in favor of making any feasible change to a practice which 
may be detrimental to our national airlift posture. At the same time 
it should be recognized that the practice of competitive bidding now 
employed has saved the American taxpayer millions of dollars 
annually, 

The Reed committee report recently released discusses the problem 
of commercial airlift procurement in MATS. I believe that a solution 
to this problem may be found in the development of a modified pro- 
curement policy employed within the confines of reasonable, estab- 
lished tariff rates, with contracts covering a 3 to 5 year period of time. 
Such a policy would provide a desirable degree of profit and stability 
to the civil carriers which would allow them to commit themselves for 
hew equipment on a long-range basis. Although detailed cost studies 
are underway. It would appear that, at least for an interim period, 
this policy would in all probability be more expensive and result in 
additional cost to the taxpayer. 

I appreciate that your committee is earnestly seeking to improve 
and expand the Nation’s airlift resources. This is of great impor- 
tance to the Department of Defense. The views which I have ex- 
pressed have been presented in some detail by representatives of the 
Air Force who have appeared before your committee. By way of 
summary, the points I would like to especially emphasize are: 

(a) The need for modernization of MATS and the troop-carrier 
transport units. This has been covered in some detail by myself and 
other Air Force representatives. 

(4) The Air Force is in favor of the development of civil air cargo 
‘apabilities and the integration of those capabilities to a greater de- 
gree into the peacetime and wartime air transport activities of the 
Armed Forces. 

Finally, the airlift resources of the active military fleet should be 
equipped and operated in peacetime to insure their capability to meet 
approved military hard-core requirements and such other military 
requirements as cannot be met adequately by commercial carriers on 
an effective and timely basis; reliance should be placed upon civil 
‘arriers to perform more of the civil eligible cargo portion of the 
military mission as their capability and responsiveness can be demon- 
strated. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee. I 
will attempt to answer such questions as you may care to ask. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, General White. 

I take it from your statement that you favor the request made by 
this committee of the Appropriations Committee to give us the im- 
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mediate implementation, or money, to modernize on an interim basis, 
the present MATS fleet, until the SOR is in production ? 

General Wurre. I would like very much to see the airlift forces 
modernized as quickly as possible. 

It seems to me that the courses outlined here are the only prac- 
ticable ones. One is the development of the SOR airplane, which is 
still some years in advance. And in the interim, to provide such off- 
the-shelf airlift capability as we can get within the appropriations 
and the expenditure limitations that are set upon us. 

Mr. Rivers. You want some new aircraft, though, don’t you? 

General Wutre. It would be fine, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart, have you any questions? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. Am I free to pursue them / 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. With reference to both the SOR and the interim mod- 
ernization, General White, $50 million to begin the development of 
the SOR aircraft is an approved item within the budgetary request 
of the Department of the Air Force for fiscal 1961. 

General Wurre. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smart. However, I believe the price tag on the interim mod- 
ernization program recommended by Mr. Rivers to the Appropria- 
tions Committee has a ball-park figure of about $335 million on it. 
That is not a programed item within the Air Force’s fiscal 1961 budget. 

General Wuire. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. So would you tell us where we stand, so far as the 
Department of the Air Force is today concerned, as to the likelihood 
of getting this interim modernization, if it is not a programed item ? 

General Wurre. The interim modernization for fiscal year 1961, if 
additional funds and additional expenditures are not authorized, 
seems to me to be very dim. 

” Mr. Smarr. Well, I really 

General Wuirr. The Air Force 1961 program has been submitted, 
approved by the Secretary of Defense and approved by the President, 
and as you cited, these additional funds are not contained therein, and 
I do not foresee a reprograming job that would take care of it this 
vear. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, then, pursuing that to its inevitable conclusion, 
it would seem to me that unless the House Appropriations Committee 
should, of its own initiative, allocate the money, the approved amounts 
of money for Air Force in fiscal 1961, in a fashion which will include 
this interim modernization, the outlook is pretty dim for interim 
modernization. 

General Wuire. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. So far as you are concerned, in behalf of the Air Force, 
do you feel the items which you have submitted within the fiscal year 
1961 budgetary ceiling have the highest priority ? 

General Wuire. I do. 

Mr. Smart. Within the Department of the Air Force? 

General Wuitr. Yes. 

Mr. Smart. And then, even if the Appropriations Committee should 
accept your recommendation of priorities for those expenditures, and, 
if they do add the additional $335 million, or thereabouts, to the 
program, that we would then find ourselves in the usual situation of 
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Congress having appropriated more than the administration has re- 
quested. Then our President, as have our past Presidents, could then 
stick in in his hip pocket and say “This we will not spend, because it 
exceeds what we think is the maximum military budget for fiscal 1961.” 

So I don’t know. It may be that all of the high hopes which we 
have generated around here to Jaunch this lead zeppelin—which is 
about what it has been—it may be that we are just spinning our wheels. 

Do you have any reason to hope or to suspect—well, I think you 
have already answered it. You do not anticipate, so far as the De- 
partment of the Air Force is concerned, that you could reprogram, 
within the Air Force approved program, anything like the amounts 
of money required to fund this interim modernization which we have 
recommended ¢ 

General Wurre. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. So that your approval is based upon the adding of such 
additional funds as may be required and the acceptance of that addi- 
tional appropriation by the administration to . valid and to be 
spent ¢ 

General Wuire. That is the position I would have to take. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now let’s see. Say that again. I couldn’t hear you 
too well back here, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, it simply means that as of this moment, if the 
Air Force budetary request, which does not include interim moderni- 
zation, should be approved and that alone should be approved, then 
there is no money for the interim modernization in fiscal year 1961 
as recommended by you to the Appropriations Committee. 

Point No. 2. General White does not anticipate being able to re- 
program, within the Air Force program, sufficient funds to cover it 
out of the current 1961 ceiling of the Air Force budget. 

Point No. 3. That if those two things should occur, the only hope 
for interim modernization would be the appropriation of the addi- 
tional funds required, and the acceptance of that additional appro- 
priation by the administration as a valid expenditure which should 
be made, in spite of the previous lower budgetary ceiling which the 
administration has set. 

General Wuire. Insofar as the 1961 budget is concerned, I see no 
flaw in your statement of reasoning. 

I think there are some things that I might offer gratuitously to you, 
if I might. 

Mr. Smart. At this point I need a little gratuitous something. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I am getting to. 

We are talking about what your directives are and how you feel, 
as a good Chief of Staff of the Air Force, not to bust the budget. 
Give us some of your personal gratuity. 

General Wuire. Well, I thought Mr. Smart sounded a little pessi- 
mistic, which may be justified or may not be. [Laughter.] 

T think a nwnber of things have happened, Mr. Chairman, that are 
helpful for the future, although I don’t see that they have—because 
of the reason Mr. Smart has pointed out—any impingement on the 
1961 budget, except under the conditions that he cited. 

In the first place, I would like to state that the Air Force has a 
very strong recognition and a great feeling of obligation to provide 
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the airlift that the Army needs. As General Lemnitzer has cited, he 
and I have come to some agreement as to what that airlift ought to 
be, and that implies an Air Force obligation to do its reasonable best 
to get it. 

That is step No 1. 

Step No. 2, I think that these committee hearings have made this 
subject one of national interest and public opinion has a very con- 
siderable impact on what happens in this Nation. 

No. 3, I believe that any committee actions along these lines cer- 
tainly represent, if they are fully approved in the Congress, the sense 
of the Congress. 

All of those things added together, to me, mean that there is an 
understanding of the problem, and there is a future that in another 
vear likely would be a different situation, even though the Congress 
does not. appropriate nor the President spend any additional funds 
should the Congress appropriate these additional funds this year. 

For example, I get out of this that the Army and the Air Force, 
perhaps for the first time in some years, see eye-to-eye on the airlift 
requirements. 

Now, we have not thrashed out the priorities within the national de 
fense budget, as to just what those priorities should be. But at least 
we have an understanding—we have gone into certain agreements, cer- 
tain arrangements between the Continental Army Command, the Tac- 
tical Air Command, MATS, the Chief of Staff of the Army, and 
myself, as to what these things should be. 

Now that means that in JCS deliberations in the future, at least the 
Army and the Air Force will be together on some subjects that we 
have not been together on in the past. 

So I think there is a great deal of plus over and above the pessi- 
mistic assumptions you made. 

Mr. Smarr. In other words, you think that we may have picked up 
enough allies along the way here-—— 

General Wurre. ‘To—— 

Mr. Smarr. To perhaps have a little bit of persuasion in the right 
places ¢ 

General Wire. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. You have stated, General White, that you feel that 
legislation is necessary in the area of responsiveness of CRAF? 

General Wutre. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Would you mind expanding on that and be a little bit 
more definitive / 

General Wurre, I think I would like to lead off, if I may, by 
stating that I have no question about the competency of reputable, 
established civil airlines having the technical capability of doing the 
job. And that includes my complete belief that the aircraft crews 
‘an do the job. 

This lies in the area of rapid response and a guarantee that in time 
of emergency, regardless of impact on the civil airlines—well, take 
their tourist season, for example—suppose the emergencies arise in 
the midst of the tourist season of the airlines, as it did in the Lebanon 
situation, where MATS tried to contract for some additional airlift. 

Well, no one was interested, because they were carrying full loads 
at that time. 
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It is that type of situation that I refer to as a lack now of ability 
or willingness to respond. 

In addition to that, I can foresee only certain types of this airlift 
in the initial stages of an emergency. Suppose some of these forces 
have to go into hostile areas. I won't say under complete enemy con- 
trol, obviously, but intermittent enemy interdiction, I think we are 
going to have great trouble getting the civil crews to go in under those 
circumstances, because they are not obligated to, they are not in the 
miiltary service, they are not subject to military discipline, and there- 
fore we will havea problem there. 

As I recall, I remember out in the Pacific during the war, that even 
the surface—— 

Mr. Rivers. MSTS. 

General Wurre. Well, I don’t know whether they were MSTS. But 
anyhow, the civil oceangoing—— 

Mr. Smarr. Merchant marine. 

General Wurre. The merchant marine, that is right. They de- 
manded enormous additional sums for going into submarine-threat- 
ened waters and caused all sorts of trouble. 

Well, we simply, particularly in the missile age, haven't time to 
wait for that sort of business. We have to have authority for some- 
one to direct these things and insure that we have them on time and 
that they go to the places we want them to when they are needed. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, it seems to me that the closest step that anyone 
has come toward meeting that need was Pan American, They said 
that they had negotiated a contract with their several unions, which 
guaranteed, or which obligated the union personnel to continue to man 
their stations and do their jobs in support of a military requirement, 
even during a period when there might be some contractual dispute 
on the civil side of their business. 

Again, you are relying on a contract. 

As I recall Pan American’s testimony, they said that some of our 
labor leaders have said their contract was a very forward step. Per- 
haps it is. And I would concede that it is a very forward step. But 
from your testimony, I would gather that it is only a step in the 
right direction and not far enough. 

General Waite. That is my feeling. I think it does cover the con- 
tingency of maintaining operations in time of a labor dispute, but it 
doesn’t cover the other contingencies, I don’t believe. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, it would seem to me that we have perhaps only 
two ways to approach this, and maybe three ways. One of which 
would be to bring within the control of the President. all transporta- 
tion systems under situations less than a national emergency. 

(General White nods. ) 

Mr. Smarr. But where required by a military emergency. That 
would be one possibility / 

(General White nods. ) 

Mr. Smarr. Another possibility would be to make these people re- 
sponsive, under penalty of civil law, where they could be tried in the 
district court, rather than by court-martial if they had on the blue 
suit. 

The other, perhaps, would be to make them, by law, an auxiliary 
of the Air Force, to be ordered to the colors upon proper authority 
in times of national emergency. 
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I don’t know how much thought you have given to this point. It is 
extremely troublesome here. Because I think the committee is only 
trying to seek a solution which is responsive to the military require- 
ment. It is not trying to create some idea of martial law or something 
like that, as seems to exist in the minds of some of the civilian airlines. 

Have you any specific feeling, General White, as to a preference of 
the two or three different plans that I suggested might be tried ? 

General Wurre. I would not like to state a preference. I have 
thought about the three alternatives. And I have thought of no 
others. I should say that the Air Staff is working on proposed legis- 
lation, but we are not prepared to submit it as of now, along these 
lines. 

I certainly agree that to make all civil airline employees, auxiliaries 
of the Air Force does have very considerable drawbacks. ‘There 
ought to be a more satisfactory way of doing it than that. 

I think that to make civil airlines responsive to a presidential 
directive in an emergency less than that of general war probably 
would be an essential one, under the conditions I am thinking of. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Gerera! Wurre. I should think that there would be ways of work- 
ing out contracts that would make the penalties heavy enough so that 
under some sort of civil contracts and understandings, the middle road 
could be followed. 

After all, I think that the key here is that the military airlift itself 
must be adequate in peacetime to take care of the initial immediate 
reactions while the other—that is, while the civil part of the airlift 
fleet that might be evolved could one, be gathered; and two, be or- 
ganized to follow the military forces into areas which by that time 
would be cleared or worked out in such a way that they would not, 
for example, have to come under enemy fire. 

Mr. Smarr. I appreciate, General, that this is a very difficult area 
that we are covering now. 

General Wurire. We are getting into all sorts of ramifications. 

Mr. Smarr. And I realize that it hasn’t proceeded to the point where 
you can be completely definitive in your own ideas about it. 

But let me ask you just this one general point : 

Recognizing that the pilots and the crews and everything in 
MATS— if they are not responsive to that day of need, the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice takes over, and as you know, there are some 
extremely severe penalties, including death, under certain cireum- 
stances, which may be levied for failure to respond. 

(General White nods. ) 

Mr. Smarr. With that in mind, does the legislation which you 
envisage involve a penalty under the law, a criminal penalty, which 
would make them responsive / 

General Wurire. I will have to state frankly, Mr. Smart, I don’t 
know. It has not been completed in the Air Staff. I have not seen 
it. I know that we are working on the legislation. What the pro- 
posals are, I do not know in detail. 

Mr. Smart. You have already stated that you disagree with the 
suggestion that all of the four-engine aircraft which are organically 
assigned to organizations other than MATS should, as of this time, 
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remain as assigned, rather than be brought under the single man- 
agement of MATS; that is your position on that point, is it not! 

General Wuire. That is correct, with the caveat that all airlift, 
and I don’t care whether it is two engine or four engine, that are 
needed, must be responsive if required. And the JCS have so di- 
rected, and the subject of further assignments of four-engine air- 
craft—I don’t think two-engine aircraft is a matter of annual review. 
And I believe that that is the way it should be. 

Mr. Smarr. In this field of procurement, the committee has looked 
very hard to try to find some incentive for anybody to be in CRAF. 
It has been unable to find any incentive. 

The participants in CRAF have stated they are in it because they 
are patriotic. And of course this committee has never questioned 
the patriotism of anybody in CRAF. But being patriotic and being 
responsive in periods of national emergency are two completely dif- 
ferent things. 

We are aware of the fact that within the civil aviation industry 
great capacity, Jetwise, has developed on the passenger side, and that 
this was pursuant to a civilian demand, and not a military demand. 

So that, our deficiency being in the cargo field, the committee has 
time and again expressed some feeling at least, that we ought to have 
some kind of an incentive for people to be in CRAF and then place 
the burden on them to procure the kind of airplanes that would be 
meaningful to the military, as well as to the civilians, in a future 
time of need. 

With that in mind, do you feel that the current competitive bidding 
practice must give way to some other kind of an arrangement, with- 
out regard specifically to what it may be, that would give a better 
incentive to people to be in CRAF? 

General Wuire. Of course, when the military do not give contracts 
to the lowest bidder, we are often criticized—we usually are. And 
there is no doubt in my mind that in this particular field, anyhow, 
we have had pretty satisfactory results from giving the contract to 
the lowest bidder. This to the discomforture of some of the more 
established airlines that do not get in on this because they can not 
be the lowest bidder. And it does lack—it fails to give the estab- 
lished airlines an incentive because it really doesn’t give them 
anything. 

Therefore, while the lowest bidder is something that we would feel 
we would have to have protection on if we changed it—and of course 
that is one of the things we are considering—to change that require- 
ment so that we can give due consideration to, one, airlines that have 
a CRAF obligation, and airlines that will modernize, and so on, prob- 
ably in the long run will do more for our airlift than the lowest 
bidder arrangement we have now. 

On the other hand, it should be borne in mind that if we do that, 
it is going to cost more initially. It will cost more over the entire 
period. But the end result will be a buildup, by modernizing our 
civil airlines with the type of aircraft that we need for the MATS 
modernization. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, it is axiomatic in the whole situation that if you 
are going to improve your capability it is going to cost somebody 
some money. 
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General Wurre. And of course that will be us. 

Mr. Smart. Well, in that field, some of the things that make it even 
more difficult to come to some kind of a solution lies in the fact that, 
for instance, Flying Tigers, they have gone out and laid $50 million 
on the line for the procurement of CL—44’s, which is a very usable 
airplane, militarily or civilianwise, I understand. And apparently 
they have done it without regard to any favoritism in the bidding 
practice. They have had to compete, just like anybody else, I sup- 
ose; whereas, there are others who insist that there should be some 
<ind of an incentive—-at least I believe that that would be the ma- 
jority opinion of this committee, that something must. be done in that 
area. 

And I am mindful of the fact that in the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Act it is stated as the policy of the Congress that competitive 
bidding will be the national policy. However, we very carefully 
provided 17 different exceptions whereby you can negotiate, And 
exception No. 16 of that act is directly in point with the subject under 
discussion, because it goes specifically to the procurement of a capabil- 
ity, or a service required in behalf of national defense. 

And while I am not encouraging more negotiated contracts, it is so 
clear that we have a requirement here which is not met and which 
must be met, that I would suggest that it is not at all out of order to 
look very closely at exception No, 16 under the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Act as a haven of refuge in this particular storm we are in. 

General Wire. I can assure you, sir, that that is one of the consid- 
erations which we are going into in the preparation of our reply to 
the presidentially approved 

Mr. Smart. Courses of action. 

General Wurre. Courses of action, in this respect. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, right there, Mr. Smart. 

The Reed report. kind of sidesteps any definite action, if [ remem- 
ber that part of the Reed report. It brings that to the attention of the 
President, or the Secretary of the Air Force, who appointed the Reed 
Committee—wasn’t it, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smarr. The Secretary of the Air Force appointed the Reed 
Committee. 

Mr. Rivers. And he said that that was an area that had to be re- 
solved. I think the Reed Committee said that in so many words; 
isn’t that right, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, we found that out fast, in this subcommittee. 
We know that. 

Now, if we are going to follow that course, of giving it to the low- 
est competitive bidder, under the policy of the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Act—and Mr. Smart said there is an exception to that— 
what is that, part 16, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. Exception No. 16. 

Mr. Rivers. Exception No. 16. 

Now, if we don’t give it to the lowest bidder—and there is a provi- 
sion for it not to be done, if he can’t contribute anything and doesn’t 
qualify, if we follow the course of giving it to some other bidder, we 
just as well tell the American people it is going to cost more money. 
But we ought to tell them that the present system has given us no 
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airlift capability in the cargo field, to be sure. That is one thing that 
is a positive fact. 

Am I right, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. No improvement. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that? 

Mr. Smarr. No improvement. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, it hasn’t given us any cargo capability. 

Mr. Sarr. Well, they have “acquired a little, “accidentally or other- 
‘ise, but it has not substantially improved the cargo capability. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. On the civilian side. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

It hasn’t generated : a thing. 

So it is just a question: You can’t have your cake and eat it. If 
you want this improvement, you have got to pay extra money for it. 

Is that your underst: uding, General W hite ? 

General Wurrr. Lam sure that if we eo completely in that direction, 
it will cost a lot more money. If we go part way in that direction, 
it will cost some more money. And I think there are W iuys and means 
of working this out. And we are engaged in just suc tha study. I 
think it is due Ist of May. 

General WHeEveEss. Yes, sir. 

General Wutre. We have to come up on the Ist of May with our 
proposals. I think the point that you made, Mr, Chairman, will be 
thoroughly discussed and any publicity given to the arrangements, 
which certainly have, I hope, the proper reflection of what the facts 
and the pros and cons are. 

Mr. Rivers. If there is any committee that hasn’t sought publicity, 
it is this one. 

General Wurrr. No. You, yourself, said that the public should 
know. 

a Rivers. Yes, 

General Wurre. That it is going to cost more money, But why? 
And I think we would in our own interests want to make that clear, 
sir. 

Mr. Rivers. In our final report we are going to have to make cer- 
tain things public. 

Now, if this committee had wanted to expose this thing to the moon, 
we could have accepted some of the multitudinous invitations to get on 
the TV and radio. I think every one of us. I know I had a lot of 
them. And if we had wanted to blame somebody, we could have done 
that. But that is not our mission. 

I could find fault with your testimony. But you are the last person, 
you and General Lemnitzer, that I am going to dehide in this commit- 
tee. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. I recognize—of course, General Lemnitzer is here. But 
I recognize you fellows have things you have to live with. And it is 
not my philosophy to berate a witness. I just don’t believe in that. I 
recognize your problem, General White. 

What we want to do is to get this thing off the ground and spend the 
money the best we can and get some new inventories, if humanly 
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Because we recognize what you are up against. I think if you had 
extra money now, you would probably put it on the nose of the B-70. 
You would certainly put some of it there. 

General Wuire. It would depend on how much extra I got, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. I recognize that you have things you would like to do, 
too. I would like to help you with the B-70. But we could say that 
MATS has been given lipservice. I know that is true, in a lot of 
areas. But that isn’t getting us any airlift. And I don’t think that I 
am going to sit down here and say mistakes have been made by the 
Congress and by the people who formed the policy and by everybody. 
What we want to do is more from here on, General White. 

General Wuire. I think that is very clear, Mr. Chairman. We 
think your committee has done a tremendous service not only to the 
public but to the military services. 

Mr. Rivers. We want to help. That is the philosophy of the House 
side of the Congress and the Armed Services Committee. I am not 
talking about any other committees. What we want to do now is to 
get these things moving. And that is what we are after. And that 
area that Mr. Smart has been talking about is going to present a prob- 
lem tous. And we are going to need the help and the counsel and the 
sympathy of everybody who has any capacity to give any of it. 

Now Mr. Smart, you go ahead. I think I said enough at that point. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. Smart. I think the three most troublesome areas in this whole 
problem are trying to determine what the procurement practice is 
going to be, trying to determine under what conditions CRAF will 
be responsive, and then trying to rationalize the 5-hour utilization rate. 

So let me ask you, General White, as Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 
I am sure your opinion would be respected not only in this committee 
but by civil airlines as well. I am sure that civil airline people who 
are responsible citizens would not feel that you would say that 5 hours 
is a proper utilization rate, for the common carrier portion of the 
MATS fleet, unless you believed it as a matter of military necessity. 
So let me ask you: Do vou believe that the 5-hour rate, for the common 
user fleet within MATS, is the proper rate at which it should be 
exercised ? 

General Wurrr. I do. To say exactly 5 hours is cutting it pretty 
fine. But it has to be somewhere on the order of a half or somewhat 
more of the utilization rate that we expect of the fleet in an emer- 
gency. It must be responsive to an immediate surge, from their peace- 
time rate to their wartime rate. 

I have heard that 1 hour has been suggested as being adequate. I 
think that MATS has had more experience in that kind of business, of 
a surge, than any other organization in the world. And their experi- 
ence indicates to them that 5 hours is the requirement, because they 
must have their routes and their logistic system exercised in order to 
be responsive on a moment’s notice to this increase. 

Certainly, to say exactly 5 hours—it might be 51% or it might be 414, 
but the experience and the judgment of the responsible people must be 
considered. I think there is no substitute for that, and that is what 
we come up with. 
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Mr. Smart. One more point in that connection. There has been 
great criticism leveled at MATS for flying the so-called channel routes 
in its overseas operations, paralleling the routes flown by Seaboard 
and Western, TWA, Pan American, and Northwest. Do you feel 
that MATS should be precluded from flying these channel routes? 

General Wurre. I do not feel they should be precluded. I think that 
is an area where the civil airlines, provided we have the suitable 
guarantees, can do a great deal in time of peace. 

Mr. Smarr. Then so far as you are concerned, whether MATS is 
flying to some remote station or whether they are flying on a channel 
route, do you onsider that to be a valid part of the peacetime training 
of MATS and should be continued ? 

General Wuirr. Not only a valid peacetime training requirement, 
but particularly it is not in the interest of the taxpayer to have this 
organization exercising at a given rate, say, 5 hours a day, in order 
to have it ready to sustain the wartime rate, flying around empty. 
That simply is costing the taxpayer a little bit more than double what 
he should be paying. I feel that the hard-core minimum requirement 
establishes the size of MATS 

The exercise, that is the utilization in peacetime generates the 
amount of flying time and thereby the airlift available in peacetime. 
That byproduct in the interest of the taxpayer should be used in those 
ways that contribute most to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. Now let me ask you right there—Mr. Smart, if you 
don’t mind? 

Mr. Smart. Certainly. 

Mr. Rivers. Even to the extent that that byproduct g generated by the 
5 round hours—maybe 414 or 514, but say 5 hours of ‘utilization, pro- 
duced enough airlift byproduct to take all of the airlift produced by 
the $80 million and all of the dependents that are now being carried 
by the contract carriers, would you be for it, even though it did all of 
that ? 

General Wuire. I think 

Mr. Rivers. Or even though it conflicted with the Reed report ? 

General Wurrtr. Well, after all, money means a lot to me. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the position we are in, you see. 

General Wuirr. I realize that. I don’t think that is going to be 
true. 

Mr. Rivers. General Tunner said it is true. 

General Wuire. Well, of course, General Tunner probably is much 
closer to the transport business than Iam. But I believe 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Smart 

General Wuire. For instance, the use of MATS more in these joint 
maneuvers we were talking about this morning 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Wurtre. That is going to use up some of this byproduct that 
we haven’t used to the full extent possible. And we will be able and 
willing to do that if we can count on the civil airlines to take up some 
of the slack. 

So I think that there are things that MATS can do that they are 
not doing to the full extent that they can now, and that will make 
some of this channel traffic available under certain circumstances in 
the future to the airlines. 
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Mr. Rivers. Therefore 

General Wuire. I will go further than this and say—if there isn’t 
some channel traflic available to the civil airlines, then we probably 
have a bigger MATS than we should have and that we should tighten 
up on the requirements for the civil airlines so that we will have a job 
for them to do. 

I think there is a balance here that we can work out, though I don’t 
anticipate that MATS is going to be so large that it will absorb all 
of it. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, we should plan more than maneuvers, as General 
Lemnitzer has said, that would be necessary to give us—for instance, 
those boys who had never even made an airplane landing, they had 
already jumped out before the landing. That is a hard way to make a 
living, but they did. [ Laughter. ] 

If we had more of those things, you would do just what you are 
trying to point out, is that right ¢ 

General Wuire. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore you generate an airlift byproduct. 

General Wuire. I think we will. 

Mr. Rivers. Before I forget, now, Mr. Smart, when you were dis- 
cussing the capability and responsiveness of the contract personnel to 
respond in peacetime, without legislation—that is the pilots in the 
CRAF. 

General Wuirr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. If we need legislation for that—and you said you are 
working on it, didn’t you ¢ 

Mr. Smarr. Considering it. 

General Wuirer. Peacetime procurement you are talking about, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Smarr. No, the responsiveness, that is legislation which would 
make CRAF responsive. 

General Wuirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Didn’t you say the Air Staff is working on something 
along that line ¢ 

General Wuire. This is responsiveness to an emergency situation. 

Mr. Smarr. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. Right. Youare working on that. That would require 
legislation, wouldn’t it ? 

General Wuire. To make it satisfactory, we think it would require 
legislation. 

Mr. Rivers. If that would require legislation, why shouldn’t MATS, 
or whatever it is called in the future, be set up by legislation 4 

General Wuire. Be set up by legislation 4 

Mr. Rivers. Asa command. 

General Wuire. You mean asa specified command or something of 
that order ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Smarr. Of course 








General Wurre. Well, I can only say that—TI don’t think it would 
solve any of the problems. MATS’ real problem—and I think it is 
pretty well established—is that we need modern equipment. 

Mr. Smarr. Airplanes. 
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General Wurre. And that is a question of dollars. I don’t think it 
is a Question of organization. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, no. No, sir. You don’t think if we write an act 
tosay MATS is hereby a command, we are going to stop there, do you 4 

General Wurrer. Well 

Mr. Rivers. We will try to put the responsibility on somebody and 
stop some of this lipservice, you see / 

General Wurre. Well, MATS is presently a creature of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Wurre. And if you created legislation that took them out 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—I don’t know where you would put them, 
but you get into all sorts of problems. 

Mr. Rivers. Now we might require the Chief of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, whomever he may be, to make a report, at such and such a time, 
on the condition of MATS. 

General Wurre. Of coure that can be done now. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, that isn’t done now, though, you see. 

General Wurre. Well— 

Mr. Rivers. We want to make a man have a little responsibility. 
| think—I don’t know what it would contain, but I believe it would be 
an improvement on what is going on now. 

General Wurre. Well, 1 can only say, Mr. Chairman, I don’t think 
that is your purpose. 

It doesn’t needle me at all, because MATS is not a creature of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. No. That is exactly what I am talking about. 

General Wurre. It belongs to the Joint Chiefs of Staff right now. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. MATS is not a creature of the Air 
Force. And therefore the responsibility for MATS—the people have 
felt it wasn’t their baby. 

Mr. Smart hit the nail on its head. He said, “It is the outstanding 
orphan in the Department of Defense.” And I am positive of that. 
Nobody felt like they ought to—*MATS hauls evedybody, so let’s let 
somebody else look out for them.” 

Now, General, I believe you have heard that statement before. 

General Wuirer. I have heard it before, Mr. Chairman, but I don’t 
subseribe to it. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t subscribe to it. 

Well, it might be a good thing if you would. And as future events 
may point out 

General Wutre. Sir—— 

Mr. Rivers. If we set up an air command now with the capacities 
to give us what we need to provide the airlift, maybe we ought to pin- 
point some of these things a little better than they have been in the 
past. 

General Wurre. I think you would find difficulty finding any or- 
ganization that is more interested in flying, more capable of doing the 
job, or more responsive under present circumstances to the Army’s 
aspirations and requirements, than the Air Force 

Now you can make many changes. But after all, it was the Air 
Force and the Army that made these agreements and not anybody else. 
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Mr. Rivers. This is the first time since the MATS has been cre- 
ated, to my knowledge, that the Chief of Staff of the Air Force and 
the Chief of Staff of the Army have really gotten together on what the 
Air Force could do for the Army in time of trouble. And I think it is 
because the two fellows that are at the head of those two jobs happen 
to be such good friends and can get together and talk things out. But 
that is because of the character and the makeup of these two individ- 
uals. It is not because of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I think that is 
the reason for it. 

But I am not going into that. Because, as I said a while ago, 
I am not going to give you any trouble today, because I like you. 
| Laughter. | 

oa Wuire. I don’t mind trouble, Mr. Chairman. I get plenty 
of it. 

Mr. Rivers. I know you are a good fellow. But I am just asking 
youropinion. [Further laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Smart. I won’t take any further time. 

I think you all have done a good job. I want to bring that out. 
It is because of the character of you two people. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. General, you mentioned possible legislation for CRAF. 
Did you refer to the pilots of the CRAF planes or to some organiza- 
tion that used those planes ¢ 

General Wurire. I referred to the pilots and crews as being tech- 
nically professionally very competent. I think 

Mr. Bray. That is what I thought you meant. Then you said about 
legislation affecting them, possible legislation affecting them. 

Now I know you are not a lawyer. What would be the general 
idea of that legislation that is being considered ? 

General Wuire. Well, we feel that the requirement is that the 
CRAF be immediately responsive to military needs in time of mili- 
tary emergency and at the moment the only time that is possible is 
in time of war when the President has certain authorities with respect 
to the airlines and other transportation systems. 

Mr. Bray. What you mean, then, is that orders to the individual 
pilots—you know, crews—of the respective CRAF planes, that is 
the orders to them would come directly through military channels? 

General Wuire. I am not sure, Mr. Bray, that it has to come 
directly to them. 

You have the intermediate step, bearing in mind that the equip- 
ment belongs to private corporations in most cases. 

Mr. Bray. I realize that. 

And frankly, General, the reason I am pursuing that: That has 
worried me all the way along and I brought it up very early in 
these hearings, as to the exact status that they would have. It is 
important partly because of the efficiency and responsiveness which 
CRAF would react on, and second as to their status in case of 
capture. 

Would your theory be—I know you said you haven’t pursued it 
fully. And I don’t think anyone has. But that is what I am trying 
to do now. Would your theory be that they should be subject to 
military orders if necessary ? 
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General Wurre. I can only say that that certainly is one of the 
proposals that we are looking at. 

I am not prepared to commit myself on that, because I haven’t 
gone into the Judge Advocate General’s side of it. I think there 
are legal 

Mr. Rivers. If Mr. Bray will yield, I think you earlier testified 
that you want to be sure of response. 

General Wuire. I want to have a response that is guaranteed. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. Frankly, that worries me, in regard to the utilization 
of CRAF, more than any other one subject. And I have tried quite 
a few times to get an answer on this subject, and so far I have failed 
to do so. 

Did you use CRAF any in the Lebanon airlift? 

General Wire. I can’t recall whether we did or not. I think we 
used contract airlift. 

General Wuetess. Yes, sir, contract airlift. 

General Wuire. We tried to get some contract airlift, that is MATS 
did, and they were unable to do so because the Lebanon crisis oc- 
curred right in the height of the airline tourist season, and they were 
not interested. 

Mr. Bray. Incidentally, General, that is something that I have been 
pursuing, several times, and that is the first answer that I have re- 
ceived to it. It is something that I have been worried about. Be- 
cause in a limited situation such as Lebanon, the quick reaction is 
very important. 

General Wuirr. Very important. 

Mr. Bray. And that is the one instance we had where we could see 
how important—I mean how well they reacted. And at least they 
were not able to get it done. 

I don’t have anything further on that subject, but I think it is 
something that must be gone into very thoroughly as to the exact 
status of CRAF pilots, and also how fast they have reacted in the 
past to emergencies. I did bring up the question that it is en- 
tirely different flying a CRAF plane into, say, Hickam and flying 
it into Vientiane in Laos. Many things arise. And I do think there 
ought to be a pretty careful legal study made on this. 

So the one time it is necessary for quick reaction, at least they did 
did not quickly react. 

General Wurtre. In that instance they did not. 

Mr. Bray. And also another matter. I believe this has been in the 
record. But this is the last question I wanted to ask. Let’s say 
that the Army and the Air Force and the Navy, each one had de- 
mands or was making demands, and made them officially, to each 
one for more than 50 percent of MATS’ capacity. Now who is going 
to decide the relative importance of your request? Will it be you 
or will it be the Secretary of Defense, or who will it be? 

General Wurre. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, sir. 

Mr. Bray. And he naturally acts under the orders of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

General Wnuire. The Secretary of Defense would approve the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff allocation. 

Mr. Bray. Either refuse—either approve or disapprove. 
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General Wuire. Approve or disapprove. 

Mr. Bray. And if he disapproved, he could issue his own directive, 

General Wurre. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. I thought that would be the case. 

Then assuming the Joint Chiefs of Staff thought that the Army 
should have priority instead of the Air Force, they could give that 
order and you or whoever was the Air Force head could not change it. 

General Wurre. We could not change it. The orders would go di- 
rect to MATS. 

Mr. Bray. What? 

General Wuire. The orders would go direct to MATS. 

Mr. Bray. Go to the commander of MATS and not even through 
you? 

General Wuire. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. I am not worried 

General Wuirr. They might go through me. 

Mr. Bray. I am pretty sure of that, too. But I do believe it is 
something that should be definitely determined. Because if one 
service is dependent—for instance, by the same token, in a landing 
operation, it comes from the top as to utilization of Navy vessels. 

(General White nods. ) 

Mr. Bray. I think I am correct in that. 

(General White nods.) 

Mr. Bray. You believe that is correct, Bob? 

Mr. Smarr. With reference to naval vessels? 

Mr. Bray. No, I mean correct as to MATS. 

General Wire. I am quite sure that the MSTS priorities are 
equally subject to JCS direction. 

Mr. Bray. The only reason I mentioned the naval matter is just 
as a comparison. 

Do you believe that is correct, Mr. Smart, that that order for the 
utilization of MATS in any controversy would come directly from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to MATS? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That is all. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait now. 

General Wurtrr. The Joint Chiefs of Staff control the priorities 
of allocations to MATS, completely and solely, except insofar as the 
Secretary of Defense—— 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Wuirr. May disapprove. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Wuire. The Joint Chiefs of Staff action. 

Mr. Rivers. He may decide on another decision. But anything 
that generates in the Joint Chiefs, you would do it, unless the Secretary 
of Defense intervened. 

General Wuirr. We can never quesetion it. We can’t. 

Mr. Bray. Then at that time it becomes the transportation arm 
of the—— 

General Wuirr. Of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Bray. Department of Defense. 

General Wuire. It is right now. 

Mr. Bray. That is what I mean. 
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General Wiirer. In peace and war. 

Mr. Bray. And not of the Air Staff. 

General Wutre. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. OK. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore you, as Chief of the Air Force, are not 
directly concerned with how MATS is getting along, unless you as 
a member of the Joint Chiefs dec ide that the Joint Chiefs’ aren’t 
satisfied with the health of MATS. It follows. 

General Wurre. I am a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, s 
I am right in there. 

Mr. Rivers. You are right in there. But that is just coincidental. 
If it was John Smith, it would be different; wouldn't it? 

Mr. Bray. What were you going to add to that, Mr. Smart ? 

Mr. Smarr. I wanted to clarify one point. 

MATS as an organization is organic to the Air Force; is it not? 

General Wuire. That is correct. 

Mr. Smarr. However, it is—— 

General Wire. However—— 

Mr. Smarr. It is responsive to the direction of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in the allocation of its airlift. 

General Wire. That is correct. And it is responsive in peacetime 
to the industrial funding that has been set up by the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Swarr. Now, inasmuch as MATS is organic to the Air Force, 
organizationally speaking, and is responsive, however, to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in the allocation of its airlift, what would be the 
virtues or lack thereof in making it a specified command responsive 
to the JCS? 

General Wuirr. IT think there would really be no difference. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, aren’t you kind of in the position now of being 
an executive agent, if it is not a specified command 4 

General Whiter. I don’t see that there would be any difference. 
SAC isa unified command under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. And just 
as in the case of MATS, we, the Air Force, have to supply the person- 
nel, train them, buy the equipment, and maintain the installations— 
with one single exception, in MATS, there being an industrial fund 
which is controlled by the Secretary of Defense; each participating 
service, including the Air Force, has to pay its proportional share of 
the services rendered by MATS. 

Mr. Rivers. If—— 

General Wutrr. So we have to pay for whatever we use in MATS, 
just the same as the Army and the Navy do. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you forgotten when MATS was set up? 

General Wurre. I have; yes, sir. I have been around here since 
MATS was 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t you remember, whenever MATS was set up, they 
vas to get rid of “NATS”? 

ieneral Wire. Right. 

Mr. Rivers. Youremember “NATS.” [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Rivers. There was a lot of controversy around here. People 
didn’t speak to each other. They established “NATS.” They created 
MATS. Airlift wasn’t a vital thing, as it is now. It wasn’t a vital 
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thing. You didn’t have—it wasn’t so essential, where now General 
Lemnitzer could take two STRAC divisions and blow the earth off its 
axis, with the implements he has now. Airlift is so vital now, Gen- 
eral—at that time SAC was vital. Of course it is still vital. 

We set SAC up by legislation. We set up TAC, I think, by legisla- 
tion. There were three things we set up in that reorganization. And 
what else / 

General Wurrr. Air Defense Command. 

Mr. Rivers. Air Defense Command. 

Mr. Smarr. But we repealed those specific commands. 

Mr. Rivers. We did. 

Mr. Smarr. In the Defense Reorganization Act. 

Mr. Rivers. We repealed those. But they still have their impor- 
tance. And the Secretary of Defense is charged with the responsibility 
of doing those things. 

Now, if you got an organization here now that everybody has to 
ride on, because of the character of the U nification Act, it might be 
well that that thing be studied and its boundaries defined and its mis 
sions set out and its s responsibility pinpointed. Because now this thing 
which we set up by—I don’t know whether it is by Executive order or 
whether it is just by a directive from the Secretary of Defense. I 
believe it is the latter. It could be changed with the whims of some 
body else, and it could go to hell on a one-way ticket. That is the 
direction it is heading now, on a one-way ticket. That is why we are 
in business. 

Now, I am not here to blame anyone, As I said before, I am not 
going to do it. What we want to do is do some good. 

Now, it might be necessary that we do that. 

I don’t know anybody I would rather charge with the responsibility 
than Thomas White, Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

If I put you in charge of it by law, I will guarantee it will be taken 
care of. 

| Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. But you are not charged with that responsibility now, 
are you ¢ 

General Wuite. Yes, the Air Force is charged with the manning— 

Mr. Rivers. Wait, now. Are you charged with the responsibility of 
seeing that MATS is modernized ? 

General Wurrr. I am charged with that to the degree that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense agree with my budgetary 
submissions. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, say we didn’t agree with you. Then what would 
you do? 

General Wurre. I can’t do anything, except what I could do with 
other things that I wish I had, too. 

| Laughter. | 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Bray. General, what you mean is that you have the same prob- 
lem. You don’t get money, regardless of who is hit. 

General Wurrr. I really and truly don’t think that a change in the 
command structure would get to the root of the problem at all. The 
root of the problem is the rate of modernization. It is the money that 
is available in the priorities that are set for that purpose. 
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Mr. Bray. I would like to ask you or Mr. Smart this question: 

What is the difference in the status between MATS and the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force and SAC and the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force ¢ 

General Wurre. About the only difference I can think of is 

Mr. Rivers. Be careful, now. 

General Wuire. That we have to pay for what—that is, for the 
utilization we get out of MATS, and so do the other services, whereas, 
SAC is not on an industrial fund, but they are both responsive to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Bray. Then your relation with SAC or MATS is different from 
that of the various other parts of the Air Force. 

General Wuire. WTAC is directly under the Air Force, because it 
has never been a Joint Chiefs of Staff organization. 

The training command is directly under the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force. The Air Materiel Command is directly under the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, black—in line with just what Mr. Bray is saying 
and what I said, do you not agree that the importance of MATS now 
is more than it was 5 years ago? 

General Wuirer. I don’t think there is any question about it, sir, 

Mr. Rivers. Or 2 years 

General Wurre. For a reason you haven’t mentioned, in addition 
to the ones you have mentioned. 

Mr. Rivers. I can mention a hundred, if you want me to mention 
them. 

General Wurre. But let’s not do it. 

Mr, Smart. Let’s hear his reason. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, I would like to hear yours, General White. 

General Wire, Well, airlift today is so important in the matter 
of supplies. 

Mr. Rivers. Take your postrecovery strike, 

General Wuire: That is one thing. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Waite. But another one: I am thinking of dollars and 
cents, really, here. We have cut, for instance, the pipeline of our 
high-cost supply items 

Mr. Rivers. That is one of mine, right there. 

General Wuire. By virtue of the fact that instead of shipping 
them by rail and water and taking three times or four times as long, 
and I guess many more times than that, we are able to buy fewer 
items, and that alone has revolutionized logistics. 

Mr. Rivers. You closed two depots in Europe, one at Burton 
Wood and the other at Nourasseur, and now fly directly to 
Chateauroux. 

General Wurre. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. It is a vital outfit. 

General Wuirre. And the fact that the business of responding 
promptly to local aggression in limited wars is something that we 
have to bear in mind all the time. 

Mr. Rivers. If we get you this $300 million, are you going to try 
to find ways to use it ? 

General Wurre. If you get me the expenditures to go with it, I sure 
will, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. Expenditures to go with it ? 

Mr. Bray. Authorization. 

General Wurrr. No, sir. We are controlled by two things 

Mr. Rivers. You mean we have got to get the advice of the Budget ? Q 

General Wurrr. Well, it is a very important point to make. 

That NOA doesn’t give any one of the departments any authority 
to spend any money. 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t think I am kidding you about setting this thing 
up by legislation. I have never been more serious in my “life. This 
committee is serious, too. I don’t think we are going to be satisfied 
to have anybody in the Bureau of the Budget, that can cut an organi- 

zation, unless we know who is responsible for it. That is the reason 
many of us went along with you, General White, on the reorgani- 
zation. I knew how you stood, and you knew I knew. I know “how 
you stand today on a lot of things. And I know you are honest with 
it. No question about it. I am not questioning it, under any 
conditions. 

But I say when you pinpoint responsibility, you can always find 
out who is in charge. 

That is why we gave the Secretary of Defense these things in the 
Reorganization Act, on the roles and the missions and things of that 
character. Because we wanted to pinpoint responsibility. 

And I would rather live by law than by Executive order any day 
in the week. 

Mr. Bray. I would like to ask one more question, and that is 
regarding the responsiveness of CRAF, the contract carriers, you 
know, for situations like Lebanon. 

I don’t think you would have to go into it now, but I would like 
to see a clear, concise statement, if it would be advisable, as to exactly 
what happened. I don’t mean in detail. Because we have heard a 
great deal of testimony here, previously, General, about how quick 
it would react, and there was no complication at all. But I did make 
kind of a study of the Lebanon airlift and T had already arrived at 
the same opinion that you have expressed, in fact, that it didn’t quite 
work out like we have been told it would work out. And, to me, that 
is vital. 

General Wire. We can very readily submit a statement of the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Bray. I believe it would be—don’t you think, Mr. Smart? It 
would be a good idea ? 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. That is going to be one of the things we are going to 
be confronted with. And, after all, if that is going to react just as 
quickly and efficiently, you know, as MATS, frankly, it does cut 
down the importance as to the size of MATS. But I can well under- 
stand the problem of it being right in the middle of the tourist 
season, that you are probably going to have—you can’t always pick 
the time and place of your next pr oblem. 

General Wurte. That is right. 

Mr. Bray. If youdid, why, we would have it all taken care of. 

Of course, military history is replete with instances where they 
picked the wrong time and place. 
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Mr. Rivers. One witness testified—and this is off the record, Sam. 
I don’t want this to be in the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. But, anyway, that is a problem, if this thing comes 
in the midst of a tourist season. It would be a serious impact, General 
Lemnitzer. 

The same way with your maneuvers. You couldn’t have maneuvers 
at the very time that all these private carriers are trying to get out 
of the red. 

You have got to be realistic about this. Therefore, a very signifi- 
cant statement that you and General Lemnitzer made—and I thor- 
oughly concur in it—is to have these maneuvers programed so you 
can work out the rough spots. And that is the only way you can do 
that. And it will cost money, but it is money well spent. And by 
doing that, the money that you spend on that you might save by way 
of the stuff that you don’t generate when you don’t have any kind of 
people building up the civilian potential, which you have tried to 
bring out. 

I don’t have any more questions, General White. 

You, as usual, made a good witness. 

Mr. Smarr. Let me ask him one. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smarr. This final question, General White. 

You are aware of a proposal submitted to the Department of cin 
fense by the four certificated carriers—Pan American, TWA, Se: 
hoard & Western, and Northwest—under which they would nian 
that this business, this civil-eligible airlift, be given to them under 
an arranged rate, and that they, in turn, would ‘develop the capacity 
not only to lift their civil-eligible traflic in peacetime but to double 
their capacity in support of the military in any time of requirement. 

Are you aware of that proposal ¢ 

General Wurrr. I am only aware of it, Mr. Smart. I do not know 
the details, and I have not studied it. 

Mr. Smarr. Then I shall not pursue it. 

Mr. Chairman— 

General Wire. There may be somebody here that does, but I am 
not, personally. 

Mr. Smarr. Well, that concludes my questions. 

And I might add, in good humor, thank God. 

| Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. General White, if we get you these planes, you won't 
get mad if we ask to use them, would you / 

| Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. General White, I think the fact that you have pro- 
vided us with such cooperative, intelligent representatives on this 
matter and the time you have given us and the limitations under 
which you have had to operate—we recognize these things, and we 
appreciate them, and apprec iate fully. 

And for that reason, we appreciate certain things you can’t go out 
on a limb on. 

That is not our mission. But we do appreciate your cooperation 
and your help. Our only objective and directive is to find out what 
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is wrong with the airlift and make a report and make some effort to 
cure it. That is all. And we are not here to blame people. That 
is not our business. 

You made a fine witness. 

I am glad you are Chief of Staff, and I am glad you are on the 
Joint Chiefs. I don’t know anybody any better. 

Thank you very much. 

General Wurrte. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Have we got anybody else now from the departments? 

Mr. Smarr. If there is anybody missing, from anyplace, he is out 
ofthecountry. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. I want to ask this. I brought a letter, Mr. Smart. 

Mr. Smart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. No, from the Airline Pilots Association. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. It is significant that they didn’t come up here. 

Mr. Smarr. They said they couldn’t. But I have some additional 
requests for the insertion of statements. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection the statements will be inserted at 
this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES, INC. 
Jamaica, Long Island, N.Y., April 7, 1960. 
Mr. Rosert W. SMART, 
Chief Counsel, House Armed Services Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SMART: Reference is made to volume 12 of the testimony before the 
Special Subcommittee on National Airlift. Mr. Raymond A. Norden has made 
pencil notations on a few minor items and we have passed the original on to 
Mr. Colhoun. 

On page 1367 we were to submit additional information. This information is 
contained in the attached table. 

Please advise if there is anything further we may provide. 

Yours very truly, 
WALLACE P. NETH, 
Vice President, Traffic. 


MATS aircargo traffic—Breakdown, by customer 
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NATIONAL AIRLINES, INC., 
Miami, Fla., April 15, 1960. 


Hon. L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on National Military Airlift of the House 
Armed Services Committee, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN RIveERS: In accordance with the request of Mr. Robert W. 
Smart, chief counsel of the House Armed Services Committee, set forth below 
is a statement on behalf of National Airlines for inclusion in the record of the 

subcommittee’s hearings. 
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National Airlines, in answer to a request for quotation of Logair on oversize 
‘cargo, submitted a bid on Friday, March 18, in which National proposes to 
operate its current fleet of 1049H equipment in Logair operation between July 1, 
1960, and March 31, 1961. These three aircraft have a capacity of approximately 
40,000 pounds each and will be operated on one daily transcontinental round trip 
between points specified by the Air Materiel Command. 

The proposal additionally stated that National would purchase five 130B 
turboprop airfreighters from Lockheed Aircraft Corp. in Marietta, Ga., for the 
operation of two transcontinental round trips a day for the period July 1, 1961, 
through June 30, 1966. Additionally, it is National’s plan that its C—130B’s 
would be phased into its operation of one round trip beginning with March 31, 
1961. Thus, effective with March 31, 1961, the military would have in operation 
an aircraft which would fully meet the specifications contained in request for 
quotation 11-626-60-2. In fact, it would appear that the military version of 
the C-130B was actually utilized by the military in drawing up their 
specifications. 

It is National’s position that it will and can furnish the Logair service re- 
quested by the military for outsized cargo cheaper than the military could 
operate it itself. Additionally, it would be National’s plan, if successful in the 
military bid, to implement its C-130B military operation with C-130B civilian 
operation and operate its current route structure with the C-130B’s in lieu of 
the current all-cargo operations which are conducted with 1049H equipment. 

It is National’s belief that if its proposal is adopted by the military, it will 
be the method by which further purchases of C-130B or comparable equipment 
will be made by other carriers, and the civilian air carriers will then be in a 
position to offer not only to their own customers, but to the military, a 
modernized aircargo lift for both peacetime and times of national emergency. 

It is respectfully requested that your honorable committee examine closely 
National’s proposal to the Military Air Transport Service in the above-mentioned 
quotation. It is our position that this is the proper answer to the current dilemma 
of antiquated airlift facing the military. We do not believe that the unilateral 
expenditure of moneys by the military for the purchase of equipment which 
would be utilized only infrequently should be continued. We fee rather that 
the civilian carriers can and will provide the lift necessary in modern equipment 
if the military is willing to approach the problem on a business-like basis. as 
National has done in its proposal. 

The support of your committee is necessary indeed to engender the approach 
to these problems required to perpetrate the closely guarded American principle 
of free enterprise. 

If I can be of any further assistance to the committee I would appreciate being 
advised. 

Respectfully, 
ALEXANDER G. HARDY, 
Senior Vice President and Secretary. 


BELLEVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Belleville, Iil., April 12, 1960. 
Hon. MELVIN C., PRICE, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MEL: The following is an additional statement from the Belleville 
Chamber of Commerce in support of the Military Air Transport Service (MATS). 

We have read with great interest the reports appearing in the press concerning 
exercise Big Slam/Puerto Pine, and the Nation’s ability to move an Army combat 
force into action using strategic airlift. 

These reports reiterate and emphasize the claims made by our organization 
on February 18, 1960, to the effect that the Military Air Transport Service 
(MATS) must be modernized if it is to be an effective strategic airlift force. 
Further, these reports prove that training—realistic training at an adequate 
rate—is required if MATS is to be combat ready. 

In addition, as was emphasized in our earlier paper, MATS did make use 
of the commercial airlines in keeping with the desires of the Congress. Because 
its own aircraft, used during a war training exercise, Big Slam, was insufficient 
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to move all Department of Defense cargo and personnel Overseas during and 
immediately after the exercise, commercial aircraft was utilized. 

First, we want to commend and laud the men of MATS who, by their strenuous 
efforts, managed to make the Big Slam exercise an apparent success. Working 
long hours, using know-how developed through years of operational training, 
these men flew their aging machines at a greatly increased rate for a 2-week 
period and, while so doing, moved 20,000 Army troops and 11,000 tons of Army 
equipment into a simulated staging area in Puerto Rico. 

However, and in no way does this detract from the efforts of the MATS men, 
Big Slam/Puerto Pine was conducted under the most favorable circumstances. 
We understand some 18 months were used in the planning of the exercise, the 
staging area in Puerto Rico was an ideal distance from the mainland for the 
obsolescent aircraft belonging to MATS, and contracts for commercial aircraft 
had relatively long periods for development. Further, there was the opportunity 
for advance positioning of spare parts for aircraft as well as the positioning of 
personnel. 

If MATS was required to airlift a combat-ready Army—or U.S. Marines 
force to 9 point much further away, we wonder if the results would have been so 
eratifying. 

Base. upon the lessons learned through the exercise of MATS and the Strategic 
Army Corps (STRAC) during the exercise, we call upon the Congress to take the 
following actions: 

1. Provide immediate funds for turbine-powered aircraft in sufficient numbers 
to prevent further deterioration of MATS and the Nation’s only strategic airlift 

sapability. These aircraft should be in the Air Force inventory within a 12- to 
18-month period. 

2. Provide funds for research for a modern aircraft which would be suitable 
for the future needs of both the Air Force and the civilian air cargo industry. 

3. Reassess the role of MATS as a combat weapon system, based upon previous 
experience and the results of Big Slam/Puerto Pine, allowing it to train 
effectively and realistically. 

4. Provide only for such use of aircraft for this combat force as is economical, 
and necessary to the military departments. 

We believe in the spirit of free enterprise and would never condone the use 
of a military force in competition with a commercial industry, but the national 
security is the business of the Department of Defense. MATS is an integral 
part of our defense force and, as such, should be fostered and developed, not 
hampered and restricted in training for its global military mission. 

Rogers D. Jones, President. 
Attest: CLirrorp M. PEAKE, Secretary-Manager. 


Atr Force ASSOCIATION, 
Washington D.C., April 6, 1960. 
Hon. L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rivers: Recently, a committee of the Air Force Association’s Air Na- 
tional Guard Council completed a study entitled “Military Airlift and the Reserve 
Forces of the Air Force.” This study attempts to cover such areas as military 
airlift requirements, the possibility or feasibility of obtaining commercial air- 
lift (to meet such requirements) ; the Civil Reserve Air Fleet; and requirements 
for military airlift by agencies other than the military. 

This study was presented to, and approved by, the Air Force Association’s Air 
National Guard and Air Reserve Councils at their joint meeting here in Wash- 
ington early in March. Later, it was approved by the association’s national 
board of directors. A copy of this study is attached. 

Because of security implications, this committee could not, of course, investi- 
gate military airlift requirements beyond interviews, unclassified reports, and 
official and unofficial statements that have heen made public. However, and in 
keeping with our desire that our Air National Guard and Air Reserve Councils 
do serious thinking for themselves in an attempt to determine where they may or 
may not fit into overall long-range military requirements, we believe this study 
contributes substantially to current thinking in regard to possible roles and mis- 
sions of the Air Reserve Forces. We particularly call your attention to recom- 
mendations A, B, and C, as listed on page 20. 
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Members of the committee who prepared this study together with our staff 
representatives would be pleased to discuss this study with you, members of your 
committee, or members of your staff should you so desire. 

Respectfully, 
Howarp T. MARKEY, President. 


MILITARY AIRLIFT AND THE RESERVE FORCES OF THE AIR FORCE 


A study prepared by a committee of the Air Force Association’s Air National 
Guard Council, March 1, 1960 


COM MITTEE MEMBERS 


Colonel Roy E. Cooper, commander, 153d Fighter Group (AD), ANG, Wyoming 
Air National Guard, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Lt. Col. Robert P. Knight, executive officer, 133d Air Defense Wing, ANG, Minne- 
sota Air National Guard, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ist Lt. Dale J. Hendry, Headquarters 124th Fighter Group (AD), ANG, Idaho Air 
National Guard. Boise, Idaho. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Col. Robert D. Campbell, Chairman, Commander, 146th Tactical Fighter Wing, 
ANG, California Air National Guard, Van Nuys, Calif. 

srig. Gen. Donald J. Strait, Vice Chairman, Commander, 108th Fighter Intercep- 
tor Wing, ANG, New Jersey Air National Guard, McGuire AFB, N.. 

Brig. Gen. C. Richmond Bullock, Commander, 136th Air Defense Wing, ANG, 
Texas Air National Guard, Dallas, Tex. 

Brig. Gen. Philip Kk. Tukey, Jr., Commander, 101ist Air Defense Wing, ANG, Maine 
Air National Guard, Dow AFB, Maine. 

Col. Roy E. Cooper, Commander, 153d Fighter Group (AD), ANG, Wyoming 
Air National Guard, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Col. Vito J. Castellano, Executive Officer, Hq. New York Air National Guard, 
Westchester County Airport, White Plains, N.Y. 

Lt. Col. Robert P. Knight, Executive Officer, 133d Air Defense Wing, ANG, Minne- 
sota Air National Guard, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOREWORD 


This study was conducted to provide the Air National Guard Council and Air 
Reserve Council of the Air Force Association with information concernin’ the 
possible conversion of selected Air Reserve Forces units to four-envine aircraft 
transport and cargo missions, and to point out any problem areas likely to arise 
attendant to such a conversion. 

Air Reserve Forces missions are dictated by needs of the Air Force. The com- 
mittee believes this point should be stressed throuvhout any “roles and missions” 
study. This study is intended to orient the councils on the transport mission, and 
to enable an objective evaluation of the possible role the Air Reserve Forces 
might play in accomplishing that mission. 

While this study does deal largely with the Air National Guard, the committee 
has attempted to consider the project as encompassing the entire Reserve Forces 
of the Air Force. Since the four-engine transport mission and equipment has not 
heretofore been assigned to the Reserve Forces, the committee feels it essential to 
have the councils know and understand certain problems of the Military Air 
Transport Service, in order that the full implications of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service mission may be understood by Air Reserve Forces units before, and 
while entering into such a conversion. 


I. BACKGROUND OF STUDY 


The 1958 Convention of the Air Force Association in Dallas, Tex., Resolved: 
“That this association recommends * * * (6b) the Air Reserve and the Air 
National Guard be equipped with modern transport aircraft as rapidly as such 
aircraft can be made available.” 

This resolution was based on studies made by the Air National Guard and the 
Air Force Reserve Councils of the Air Foree Association, beginning as far back 
as the 1954 Air Force Association Convention. The councils continued, indi- 
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vidually and jointly, to study various major commands and their needs as they 
relate not only to transport, but to many other missions. 

In April 1959, the councils met, in connection with the Air Force Association- 
sponsored World Congress of Flight at Las Vegas, to probe deeper into the feasi- 
bility of expanded assignment of transport missions to the Reserve Forces of the 
Air Force. At this meeting, the General Aircraft & Leasing Co., Inc., (Galco), 
represented by Mr. Milton W. Arnold, presented a proposal regarding the possible 
lease or purchase of some 25 DC~7 aircraft by the Reserve Forces. Galco had 
recently acquired these aircraft from commerical carriers. 

At the Las Vegas meeting, a three-member committee was appointed by the Air 
National Guard Council chairman to further investigate the feasibility and re- 
quirement for lease or purchase of these and other available privately owned 
aircraft; the study was to be closely correlated with mission requirements of 
the Regular Forces. 

At subsequent meetings, the committee recognized as its main objective a 
study of the needs of the several commands regarding airlift. Finally, the 
committee met for several days in January 1960 to gather current information 
for this report. 

While this latest information was being obtained, the Air Force Association’s 
staff, and President Markey, were keeping in close touch with the Air Force on 
the need, capability, and availability of aircraft for this four-engine airlift 
mission. 

A portion of the original objective has been overtaken by events. On January 
11, 1960, the Secretary of the Air Force made final a decision to convert six 
Air National Guard interceptor squadrons and supporting wing and group head- 
quarters to C-97 airlift units (see annex 1). Transition from jet fighters to 
C-97’s, while admittedly a drastic change, thus far represents no problem. 
Training of the jet-fighter crews in the transport mission began at Travis AFB 
on January 23 and progress to date has been excellent. Annex 11 is an extract 
of the training report to date and indicates the instructor personnel have good 
reason to feel the Air National Guard crews wil! be successful in their new 
transport mission. 

While this transition was in progress, the committee undertook to probe 
deeper into additional requirements for conversion of still more Reserve Forces 
units to four-engine airlift missions. As the study ~progressed, the committee 
became acutely aware that this initial conversion of some Air National Guard 
units represents but a beginning in satisfying defense needs for Reserve Forces 
airlift capability. 

Il. ANALYSIS OF MILITARY AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS 


The committee believes it worthwhile to go into some detail in attempting 
to show the subject of “how much airlift?’ This is a complex and controversial 
question. It involves U.S. Air Force-Military Air Transport Service legislative 
problems, as well as what the committee found to be a “grey” area of Joint Chiefs 
of Staff position on allocation of airlift. Background information supplied 
here is intended to analyze the problem. 

Beginning about 1951 and continuing at an accelerating rate until the present, 
certain MATS activities have been the target of many civil air carriers, indi- 
vidually, and more recently, on a lobby basis through their collective repre- 
sentatives—The Air Transport Association of America, a trade group of 49 
major commercial airlines. These differences have been “aired” before many 
congressional committees ; at length before the full House and Senate; in period- 
icals; and, from the platform in several forums throughout the country. The 
subject has become known as the ATA versus MATS debate. 

The committee acquired a compilation of each of the known magazine articles 
and newspaper editorials printed in the past 5 months on this debate. The file 
is fully 2 inches thick and contains 75 articles, all from well-known widely read 
publications. The file was divided into “pro-MATS,” “con-MATS” and “mixed” 
and fell into almost a “dead-heat” score—36 pro; 31 con; 8 both pro and con. 
Since the differences are genuine and since national security is at stake, MATS, 
the Air Force, and Department of Defense, too, have strenuously pursued the 
problem. 

At the moment, the finals in the pro-MATS-anti-MATS contest are underway 
in the congressional arena. It is significant that in the U.S. Senate, both 85th 
and 86th sessions, more words were entered into the Congressional Record on 
MATS than on any other defense subject. Space technology, Army, Navy, Air 
Force budgets, military policies; all of these things occupied less Congressional 
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Record space than did the size, use, and capability of MATS. So the subject is 
a wordy one, with a certain political appeal. 

Many articles have been written and studies conducted on the adequacy of 
military airlift. The committee, therefore, attempted to first determine if ad- 
ditional airlift actually was required. 

It soon became apparent that the sematics of words held the key to this 
question. The word “adequate’—which Webster's new Collegiate Dictionary 
defines as, “Equal to or sufficient for some (specific) requirement; proportionate 
or correspondent.” The USAF Dictionary defines airlift as (1) the transporta- 
tion of personnel or materiel by air, as distinguished especially from surface 
transportation. (2) The operation or service carrying out such transportation ; 
the aircraft used in such an operation. (3) The cargo thus transported. To 
transport personnel or materiel by aircraft. Using these definitions, it then 
became necessary to define the specific airlift requirement, and the agency re- 
sponsible for establishing it. 

Under present procedures, the development of wartime airlift requirement is 
as follows: 

(a) The Joint Chiefs of Staff prepare war plans. 

(b) The three military departments compile the logistic requirements they 
consider necessary to perform their wartime tasks. 

(c) The JCS put these requirements together, producing a total require- 
ment to support the war plans. 

(d@) The airlift portion of total requirements, expressed in ton-miles, is 
then handed over to the Air Force, and MATS translates these ton-miles 
into specific aircraft capabilities. 

(e) That portion of the JCS airlift requirement which is left after sub- 
tracting MATS capabilities is referred by the Air Force to Office of Civilian 
Defense Mobilization and the Department of Commerce. 

(f) Within the Department of Commerce, the Defense Air Transportation 
Administration (DATA, comprising four professional individuals) works 
with the civil transport industry and the military authorities to develop 
the annual civil reserve air fleet program. 

(g) These yearly allocations of civil planes to CRAF are then “approved” 
by OCDM. This agency does not participate in the allocations process, 
however. 

(h) Theoretically, the remaining civil capacity is redistributed, also with 
OCDM “approval,” for essential civilian wartime needs. This responsibility 
is delegated by the Secretary of Commerce to the Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

All airlift requirements must be approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Re- 
quirements not properly cleared are not considered to be valid. Thus it is 
impossible for the committee or anyone below the JCS level to say: “We do (or 
do not) have adequate airlift.” Based on these facts, the committee found mili- 
tary planners reluctant to elaborate, for the record, about additional airlift 
needs. Therefore, the following requirements are based on needs expressed 
verbally by military command representatives, key civilians both in and out of 
the military, and the thinking of the committee. 

Almost without exception, all personnel contacted during this study agreed: 
(1) there is not enough airlift to handle more than a “limited total war,’ and 
(2) as the Nation progresses further into the nuclear age, the need for airlift 
Will increase. 

A. Tactical Air Command 

Although the representatives of Tactical Air Command, which this committee 
contacted, indicated little concern as to a requirement for transport airlift 
support beyond that which could be provided by MATS, this committee feels that 
a definite requirement does exist. For example, it is known there are certain 
Air National Guard units assigned to TAC which have a requirement for midair 
refueling training to become combat ready. To this date, no support has been 
provided whereby these units have been able to accomplish this training. It 
would seem that, without this training, these Air National Guard units would 
have no overwater or long-range capability for deployment. If these units are 
to become fully combat ready, this training will have to be accomplished. After 
deployment, the need will certainly arise for resupplying. Therefore, the 
committee believes that the Tactical Air Command will need this transport 
airlift support. 
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B. Air Defense Command 


There is a desire within the Air Defense Command to have an airlift capa- 
bility to support their activities. Several squadrons, having aircraft with 
both a personnel and cargo configuration, are desired. The type of aircraft 
could vary from four-engine to smaller two-engine, provided they had at least 
a 1,000-mile range. These aircraft would not be assigned to MATS, but would be 
assigned directly to ADC. They would be used to perform the following ADC 
missions: 

(1) Operate in direct support of an assigned air defense area, to support 
assigned fighter-interceptor units. (They would carry personnel and equip- 
ment to recovery bases to support the turnaround of interceptors that are 
unable to recover at their home base. This service would be needed at 
other than regular bases where no turnaround capability exists. It would 
include fueling, minor maintenance, arming, etc. Without such followup 
support, many fighters would be unable to return to battle after an initial 
sortie. ) 

(2) To provide support to surface-to-air missile and radar sites. (This 
would include primarily the resupplying of these units. ) 


C. Army 

The committee found need for Army airlift to be “hazy,” in deed. The JCS 
position is emphatic: “Our airlift is adequate for the Army.” 

The committee learned that MATS has recently allocated some 1,100 hours 
flying time per month to strictly Army support—moving combat troops, Army 
exercises, airlifting Army impedimenta and so forth; the Army has not used 
this entire commitment and is functioning at about 600 hours per month average 
usage. 

The 1,100 to 600 ratio is interpreted differently by the services, of course. 
MATS evidently believes the point proves adequacy of available airlift. Army 
advises there is no connection between peacetime airlift utilization and the 
demand come war, large or small. Army’s official position, of course, is that 
“their requirements are submitted to the JCS.” The JCS advises the require- 
ment is taken care of. 

That there is need for concern as to the real requirement is indicated by 
volumes of out-of-uniform testimony. Senator Monroney has flatly stated before 
the Senate that former Army Chief of Staff Maxwell Taylor resigned because 
the Department of Defense failed to provide his Army troops with adequate 
airlift. Says retired General Taylor: 

“High priority should be given to the strategic mobility of troops. To date, 
we have failed to come to grips with the air-movement problem. The Army is 
necessarily a hitchhiker of the Air Force and Navy, and has no direct control 
over the troop transports needed to fly our combat men thousands of miles into 
combat. When the Army asks who will give it a ride, the answer is that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will decide in an emergency. There is not a single trans- 
port airplane the Army can count on with certainty for use in a pinch” (Look 
magazine, Jan. 19, 1960, as extracted from General Taylor’s book, “The Un- 
certain Trumpet”). 

Senator Symington advises: 

“The able Senator from Arizona mentioned what the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
said about the adequacy of airlift for the Army * * * I share respect for 
Lieutenant General Gavin. General Gavin and General Taylor have both 
stated that we should be able to lift and support overseas a minimum of two 
divisions. Yet we have had testimony that we cannot lift and properly support 
overseas a single division. 

“When the Joint Chiefs make such a statement, they are correct, but they do 
not express the position of the Army in this field; because the expression they 
express is the majority position and does not reflect the view of the Army.” 

(The committee hastens to report that it beileves the Department of Defense 
airlift mission is now appropriately assigned. ) 

Based on this and other readings of the committee, we do not have “too 
much” airlift. The committee is not suggesting it knows more about it than the 
JCS. The committee simply must conclude that any subject such as the Army 
mobility requirements, pursued by several recently retired generals, must hold 
some light as well as heat. 
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D. Military Air Transport Service 

MATS claims it must have sufficient airlift capability in being; trained, 
experienced, tried under realistic conditions and ready for M-day to enable it 
to meet its known requirements as levied upon it by the JCS. 

MATS advises that the only safe way to secure this fully ready force is to 
“learn by doing.” Aircrews and ground crews alike require constant practice 
in moving the real thing if they are to be ready on M-day. Should the M-day 
JCS requirement for airlift demand every military plane we own to fly 12 hours 
a day, it is entirely unreasonable to hold MATS planes and crews on the ground 
pre-M-day with only an hour a day practice, and expect success when the job 
instantly increases a dozen fold. To expect an effective organization like MATS 
to fly with “dummy” loads, would be worse than condoning another broomstick 
war, such as when we marked time in 1941. To fly completely empty would 
still be more rediculous—doubly expensive to pilot a MATS cargo aircraft to 
Europe empty ; at the same time hiring a commercial airline to fly military cargo 
to Europe. 

MATS’ strategie airlift job on M-day is as essential as that of any other 
combatant unit. The strategie lift capability of MATS must be as modern as 
the purely strategic force itself. To have B-47’s capable of making second and 
third strikes, when such continued strikes are supremely important to winning 
the war, only to have them held down on the ground at recovery bases—due to 
lack of airlift support—is not only an uneconomical use of materials, but mili- 
tarily disastrous. 

The MATS fleet must not only be exercised and as ready as any other force 
on the defense team, it also must be capable of keeping up with its strike force 
customers. This view is illustrated by the capitulation of Von Paulus at Stalin- 
grad for want of an adequate military airlift supply. More recently, Gen. Sir 
Charles F, Keightly, commander of British forces in the Suez action of 1956, 
said that a lack of sufficient air transport force under military control was 
responsible for the failure of that operation. As for the charge: ‘““MATS dupli- 
cates civil over-ocean routes,” MATS says, “Right. There is only one sensible 
route to fly to Tokyo and the fact that both Northwest Airlines and MATS 
knows and uses it is no coincidence,” 

Here are a few important facts with reference to the MATS operation : 

(a) Total passengers carried last year by MATS is less than 1 percent 
of number of passengers carried by U.S. commercial airlines alone. MATS 
does not run a plushy airline. Its strategic four-engine transport fleet 
consists of : 
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1 Since turned over to ANG. 
2 Of which 143 are troop carriers. 


(b) The mission of these aircraft: Be ready to move critical and essential 
cargo and personnel anywhere the war emergency dictates, in support of 
all our Armed Forces on orders of the JCS. 

Volume and destination of this vital cargo can only be estimated. This 
makes the job more difficult. In order to provide a few guidelines, as 
mentioned in the early part of this report, the JCS have earmarked certain 
cargo as “critical” and other as “essential,” come M-day. The critical ob- 
viously must be entirely a MATS-carried item. The “essential” become 
the “bone” of contention. his is M-day material. A simple call to the 
local airlines obviously is not enough—not enough, that is, unless all details 
have been worked out, tested, and agreed upon in advance. The JCS has 
both “critical” and “essential” airlift requirements in time of peace, cold 
war, limited war, and big war. Each degree of urgency, from peace to hot 
war, has its requirements. These requirements are not always predictable 
on a day-to-day basis. 
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(c) To satisfy the JCS “critical and essential” airlift demands will re- 
quire 10 hours per day of flight per MATS aircraft, starting with the 
instant the “whistle blows.” Less than 10 will mean MATS, even assuming 
a phenomenally successful CRAF boost, will never accomplish it. We 
simply cannot mothball the fleet, or keep it on the ground in runup shape, 
and expect it to jump to 10 hours a day on a sustained basis, day after day, 
in the instant it takes to smash the “panic button.” The fleet, the crews 
(most important of all, say MATS training people who know), and people 
who operate MATS on the ground at terminals—all must be exercised in 
the real thing. 

MATS has had experience in what it can surge to in emergency and 
admits it isn’t always enough. In Korea, for example, MATS was able to 
surge from 2.8 normal hours to just over 4 emergency hours, try as it may. 
Such authorities as the Rand Corp. say the same general situation would 
again arise come next emergency, large or small. For today, MATS is 
flying just under 5 hours per day with a programed surge to 10 on in- 
stantaneous notice. Perhaps they can reach 10, but not on a prolonged, 
or even more than 3- or 4-day basis. This situation certainly does not lend 
itself to turning over great responsibilities to the civil carriers, particularly 
with a corresponding further reduction of the MATS strength without first 
making positive that the civil portion of the capability is available and 
adequate. 

The argument seems endless, but the committee believes the above paragraphs 
will provide the uninitiated a background of what the argument is all about. 

The 1958 House Armed Services Committee report hits it squarely: “The 
tasks which MATS must perform in the first hours and days of an emergency 
do not lend themselves to a mobilization concept involving demothballing, a slow 
development of massive lift requirements or extensive reliancy on nonmilitary 
reserve forces * * * Moreover, the committee feels very strongly that legisla- 
tive or statutory restraints * * * would be inappropriate for application to 

MATS; any such action by the Congress would be damaging to the Nation’s 

deterrent and retaliatory strength.” 


E. Air Transport Association 

The Air Transport Association and others active in the commercial airlift 
business, take a distinctly opposing view to the MATS position. MATS, they 
say, runs a commercial airline, largest in the free world (Soviet Aeroflot is 
significantly larger) to the detriment of healthy development of commerce and 
industry. 

“MATS competes with the airlines for passengers. Passenger loads have been 
too frequently hauled by MATS when it is cargo that needs hauling now and 
on M-day. MATS needs modernization through the medium of a fleet of cargo 
planes especially designed to haul outsize military impedimenta which cannot 
be hauled by civil carriers. Use of this modern MATS fleet must be accompanied 
by a proportionate reduction in MATS passenger and routine cargo flights to 
the ultimate point of nonexistence. The CRAF program must be given greater 
emphasis through the day-to-day military use of commercial airlines, particu- 
larly to haul passengers. In a true national emergency, the privately operated 
airlines will be as available to the conflict as will the MATS fleet.” 

Desires of those who believe MATS is being misused are summarized in 
Senator A. S. Mike Monroney’s statement in the Senate, August 25, 1959: “The 
solutions to these problems will, of course, be apparent: First, an orderly trans- 
fer of the routine logistic function from the MATS fleet to the civil carriers, to 
the extent of their present capacity to perform it; second, a comprehensive 
program to develop and encourage the civil carriers to procure modern cargo 
aircraft to provide the capacity required to perform the air logistics function 
in time of peace and permit its expansion in an emergency ; and, third, moderni- 
zation of the MATS strategic transport fleet in terms of its primary hard-core 
mission, and not in terms of its former airlines mission.” 

Attached as annex 12 is ATA’s response to President Markey’s invitation to 
comment on the placement of the airlift mission in the Air Reserve Forces. The 
committee points out that portion of the stated ATA position which calls for a 
corresponding reduction of MATS as the Reserve gets into the transport mis- 
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sion on an increasing scale. The needs of the Nation for military airlift do 
not support this ATA recommendation. 
F. Postattack recovery units 

The committee became painfully aware of the sensitive nature of the whole 
post-strike disaster relief planning, or lack thereof, in our Federal Government. 
DOD and OCDM do not always see eye to eye on this subject. 

Essentially, there are two areas involved, similar in some respects and com- 
pletely dissimilar in others. The military must have a poststrike recovery 
capability. This is visualized as an inhouse matter by DOD. This report 
touches upon an element of this inhouse need under the need of the Air Defense 
Command for airlift. On the other side of the coin, OCDM is concerned with 
postattack disaster relief of the entire national structure, from the individual 
through the family, to the ultimate reestablishment of the Nation, as such. 

In the opinion of this committee, these two missions are now too widely 
separated. The committee hastens to add, for the record, they are not recom- 
mending a poststrike civil relief mission as a secondary mission for those Reserve 
Forces units whose MATS mission is clearly spelled out at the present time. 
The need for consideration of an airlift requirement for the civil portion of 
the recovery plan is viewed as a possible additional need. 

The poststrike civil recovery problem is, of course, not an exclusively airlift 
problem. The committee submits that this area is one which fully merits a 
separate study, long overdue! 

The “postattack civil relief” matter may well become of paramount importance 
in the near future. It merits immediate constructive thought on the part of our 
national defense planners. 

President Eisenhower, in a letter to the President of the Senate, delivered on 
August 26, 1959, stated, “It would be unwise to neglect our civil defense mission 
because our total defense is incomplete and meaningless, without reliable and 
responsible home defense. Survival cannot be guaranteed merely with a ca- 
pacity for reprisal. Equally important is our ability to recover. This means 
staying power and endurance beyond that ever before required of this Nation 
or any nation.” 

Under the laws of the land, the nonmilitary defense of the Nation is the 
responsibility of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. Military support 
to civil authorities in civil defense operations is an emergency task within 
the mission of all Federal active duty and reserve units of the military services, 
to be performed when essential military requirements will permit. 

The civil fleet, other than those assigned to CRAF, theoretically are re- 
distributed, with OCDM “approval” for essential civilan wartime needs. It is 
doubtful, however, that these aircraft could perform even the major needs of the 
Nation in time of national disaster. In addition, since most are passenger-type 
aircraft, their mission would be greatly restricted. Thus, it is apparent that 
the OCDM does not have airlift units immediately available to handle a nuclear- 
attack recovery in the United States. 


Ill. THE CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET 


One of the most controversial points in any discussion of the adequacy 
of defense airlift capability is the civil reserve air fleet program. As travel by 
civil aircraft has become increasingly popular in the decade of the 1950’s, the 
military potentiality of the civil reserve air fleet has become more and more 
obvious. (See annexes 2 and 3.) 

In 1952, by Executive action, CRAF was born. The program is shared in 
responsibility and supervision by Defense, Commerce, Treasury, OCDM, CAB, 
FAA, all on a jointly operating basis and, as borne out at current Senate hear- 
ings, each agency has a slightly different version as to what CRAF is, and how 
it is to work. 

Essentially, CRAF is a fleet of 232 aircraft, roughly half of which are cargo 
and half are passenger. Twenty-seven airlines are taking part in the program. 
These 232 aircraft are specifically earmarked, most are modified to receive 
such USAF equipment as IFF, and all are assigned to definite M-day units and 
locations. (See annex 4.) The number of aircraft in the CRAF program may 
vary from month to month and year to year, depending on MATS stated require- 
ments and production of newer models. 
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In recent past, the CRAF was made up mostly of DC—4’s for cargo and DC—7’s 
for passengers. As newer aircraft come into the civil inventory, the program 
calls for B-707’s, DC-&S’s. These, as their predecessors, will be modified at 
USAF expense to enable them to fit quickly into the military fleet, come an 
emergency. 

Alnost $31 million had been spent by the Government on the CRAF program 
through Fiscal Year 1959, with an estimated $6.6 million in Fiscal Year 1960, 
Largest single item of Government expense on the CRAF is under the item 
“Route logistic support,” which means USAF"’s cost of having stocks on hand 
along the civil routes specifically stored to be used upon activation of the civil 
reserve air fleet. 

CRAF owners are specifically told, “The procurement and supervision of all 
civilian personnel required by CRAF operators to conduct military operations 
would unreservedly remain the responsibility of the civil air operator.” Just 
as the name implies, CRAF is a fleet of airplanes. It is not a pool of reserve 
personnel. The program certainly doesn’t imply we are going to violate the 
Geneva Convention terms by sending civilian airlines pilots into combat zones, 

Most airlines are in sympathy with the CRAF program. Only 2 (United and 
TWA) have signed contracts; therefore, only 70 of the requested 232 are 
“actually” available. CRAF project officers in the Pentagon hastened to say, 
however, that the only reason more companies had not officially signed was 
not due to lack of interest, but to a DOD requirement that the contract spell 
out money matters as air carriers, as any industry, are reluctant to buy 
a “pig in a poke.” On M-day, they believe, all would willingly consummate 
their contracts and be ready. There is no reason to doubt this belief. 

There are a couple of factors in the program which the committee thought 
decreased the effectiveness of CRAF to almost nothing. 

(a) To use any CRAF plane, MATS must take them all. There is no 
such thing as partial activation of the fleet. Limited wars would likely 
never give MATS a single CRAF earrier. 

(b) Activation of CRAF requires declaration of an official emergency. 
Neither MATS nor the Secretary of Defense can do this. Several times, 
the committee was told, MATS went seeking commercial aircraft augmen- 
tation in a 3-month period of 1958, and could not find it. In the Lebanon 
crisis, bids were either not submitted, or were so fantastically high that 
MATS could only reject them. 

During the TWA strike, MATS had to take over just where the carrier 
left off in midstream. None of these were emergencies in the full sense. 
The position of the Chief Executive was such that by declaring an emer- 
gency he would gain airlift. True, but he would simultaneously disturb 
operations of the State Department at a time when it was on the verge of 
diplomatic success. The more bitter MATS people, who pitched in without 
civil augmentation, remark that the fact that each of these unsuccessful 
attempts to enlist civil aid happened to come during the tourist season, may 
have had a bearing on the outcome. 

(c) Most civil aircraft are passenger-type, whereby the need in an emer- 
gency is for cargo planes. CRAF project people in the Pentagon state they 
feel USAF would most glady put more cargo aircraft in the program if they 
were available. CRAF evidently does not encourage carriers to go into 
cargo business. Annex 6 on S 2774 elaborates on legislation proposed to 
ostensibly correct this situation. 

(d) There is no assurance as to the immediate availability of CRAF- 
marked equipment. Availability within 48 hours is the goal. Air carriers 
feel they can beat this, and we have not reason to doubt their sincerity, 
especially when one realizes CRAF is a “total-war-only affair.” The fact 
that even on those CRAF-modified aircraft equipment is not actually on 
board, although theoretically quite handy, still serves to reduce the reaction 
time when it is supremely important. 
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(e) The CRAF program is administratively created and agreed upon. 
Again, the committee has no reason to question the sincereity of the CRAF 
subscribers, but military people, accustomed to working under strict laws 
and regulations, would feel better if CRAF procedures were backed up by 
a little more law and a little less “promise.’ 

(f) Nothing is said about the crews and support personnel that go with 
the airline operation. Danger, life insurance, Geneva Convention, lack of 
inilitary training, and many others could cause crews to become unavailable 
in case of CRAF activation. The very fact that CRAF is a total-war pro- 
gram, and yet only a fraction of the aircraft in the civil inventory are com- 
initted, makes the committee wonder just where the non-CRAF aircraft 
and their crews might be found on M-day, plus one. Airline pilots and 
ground crews are fully as patriotic as any group in the Nation, but it appears 
wise to have their services spoken for, more or less formally, in advance of 
activating the civil reserve air fleet. 

(g) The program visualizes a World War II type of theater operation 
wherein all combat is taking place in a farily well-defined area, while 
other areas of the globe remain noncombatant. 

“We could and would free MATS from continental duties to concentrate 
on purely theater-of-war operations, in case of emergency,” says ATA. 
Such a theater type of conflict is not a safe assumption. There are defense 
plans, we've heard, for a “limited total war” but they aren't subscribed to 
by thinking people. 


IV. AVAILABILITY OF MILITARY TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


The availability and fallout dates of military transport aircraft is classified. 
In reply to AFA Resolution No. 5 (see annex 7), the Air Force stated, “Should 
the mission of some of the reserve airlift units be changed to intertheater logis- 
tical support, sufficient four-engine transport aircraft are scheduled to fallout 
over the next several years to equip these units with aircraft of adequate 
capability. These include C—118’s, C—121’s, and C-124's.” 

In the process of this study, the committee found that the Strategie Air Com- 
mand has delivered approximately 10 KC—97’s to Tucson for temporary storage. 
By June 30, 1960, this number is expected to increase. Some of these KC’s are 
susceptible to easy modification for straight cargo usage. The most simple con- 
version from KC- to C- is a squadron-level maintenance job; however, the re- 
sultant C-97 would not, at that “Tech-Order” modification stage, have the 
desired “triple-contiguration.” 

Installation of the clamshell doors, as part of the KC- to C- operation, is a 
depot job, normally, and would require a maximum of $20,000 per aircraft to 
install. Considering the product, the complete conversion from tanker to triple 
use—passenger, cargo, medical evacuation—is certainly worthy of careful 
thought before storing them out of reach of the Reserve Forces, should 
the Air Force conclude there is a need for further expansion of the now six 
units of C-97’s in the Air National Guard. 


V. AVAILABILITY OF SURPLUS COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


The committee reviewed the purchase of surplus commercial long-range four- 
engine pressurized transport aircraft. A number of these aircraft are presently 
available for lease or purchase with more scheduled to become available in the 
near future. The detailed capability of each aircraft is outlined in annex 58. 
Representatives of several aircraft sales and leasing companies were contacted 
by the committee. Based on the discussions with these representatives, the 
following cost and availability factors were determned., It should be remem- 
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bered that availability and cost figures are estimates, and could change from 
day to day. 





Number | 
Type of aircraft available Estimated cost 
within next | 
| 6 months 





DC-41____. ght hee enmdaids Soutien eh cbecmcakwaulk > sweiws weet 15 | $200,000-$225,000 
DC+4 (passenger) __ ig saat : ST Ee cos ee 175, 000 
DC-4A (no cargo doors) - Pee ee meen Be Sean PE eee Cee eee ee MERE Eee | 12 100, 000 
aE Le ee awe 3 12 | 450, 000 
DC-4 (domestic version) - _.---- . 12 | 375, 000 
DC-HA (cargo, overwater version) _------ bean Mudd devas bamen oe iB 920, 000 
DC-6A (cargo, domestic version) - ee ee See See 6 | 600, 000 
DC-6B___- é LE LES 4 IRE S ISIN eee Aer 
DC-7 (domestic version) ._..-...-------.-------------- 2325 | 600, 000 
DC-7 (domestic version listed above only converted to cargo/ >/passenge r | | 

configuration) .......-.----------------------+- ection : Apademaceeen ele 800, 000 
DC-7 ae eS a ae eee, None Een at ie 
DC- iC (overwater ‘passenger a. . See ee, af eae ost 25 | 3 900, 000 
L-749A eral WI INOUE DINNER, 2e Goce oc awk chew cn ca anda csecsvece 50 | 375, 000 
I as ed. apes a pbbbudewnetches None |.-..--- ‘ 
1L-1049G (long- Ieesnachbomnatian Seaiueres NR ee SR SE eee . (4) 600, 000 
L-1049H_ Pal h oe Baia ap gta eras Fil Bia Salle ee (4) 1,000, 000 


L-1649 (jetstream)- 65° 7 ET 3 eae FILL SMe FS ORES See ie 7 | 1, 000, 000 





1 Includes C-54 type aircraft. 

2? GALCO presently has 12 available with the others on lease unti! September 1960. 

3 Price drop considerably by late 1960. Some 125-150 should be available within the next year. 

* About 100 L-1049’s are scheduled to be replaced within the next 2 years as jet aircraft become available. 

Norte.—The availability figures listed above do not, in most cases, contain aircraft that are to be placed 
on the market by foreign airlines using American-made equipment. 


Most of the aircraft that will be available for purchase are presently equipped 
for passenger hauling. The committee feels that these aircraft would be of 
little value to the program unless they were converted to a cargo/passenger 
configuration. This would cost an additional $150,000 to $200,000 for DC-—6-7 
type aircraft and from $150,000 to $175,000 for the Constellation series. 

Also, it is important to note that many domestic models are not equipped for 
long-range overwater flights. Such items as navigator domes, navigator panels, 
additional radio gear, etc., are required in addition to the conversion figures 
listed above. It was estimated that it would cost from $35,000 to $60,000 to 
equip domestic DC-7 or L-1049 type aircraft with this additional equipment. 
Once a contractor was prepared to handle conversions it was estimated that 
60-90 days would be required to make the complete modification. 

A. There will be large numbers of DC-7 and L-1049 type aircraft avail- 
able within the next few months. Seanintty there are some DC-7’s and 
L-749’s available. 

B. The overwater versions of the commercial aircraft are more suitable 
for intertheater logistical support. 

C. Additional expense, over and above the cargo/passenger conversion, 
will be required to equip domestic models for overwater operations. 

D. The best aircraft to perform the overwater mission are those presently 
flying similar airline routes. 

E. Many of the aircraft best equipped with an overwater capability are 
owned by foreign carriers. These aircraft would in most cases, however, be 
sold by U.S. aircraft and leasing companies. 

F. The actual purchase of commercial aircraft would be cheaper than 
org 4 to lease them, other than for short periods of time. 

. Often there is a vast difference in the capability of like model and 
ft commercial aircraft. 


Maintenance 


The DC-7 and the L-1049 series requires about the same man-hours of main- 
tenance to keep them flying. The DC-—6 does not require as much maintenance 
due mainly to the difference in engines. (See annex 9.) 
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MATS is presently contracting all their four-engine aircraft through a pe- 
riodie aircraft reconditioning cycle (PARC) approximately every 1,600 hours. It 
takes some 8,000 to 9,000 man-hours to complete the airframe portion of the 
reconditioning cycle at a cost of $5 to $6 per man-hour. The airlines perform 
similar type maintenance on their aircraft about every 1,800 hours. For air- 
craft flying less than 4 to 5 hours per day, it was recommended by aircraft en- 
gineering personnel that a PARC be performed every 1,200 flying hours. It also 
was recommended that the engines be completely overhauled at the same time. 
(See annex 10.) Civilian periodic inspections are performed at base level and 
take about 2,000 man-hours. Props should be overhauled at the same time as the 
PARC and would cost about $300 to $325 per prop for labor. All prop parts 
would be in addition to these figures. 

C-97 engine overhaul is presently costing about $12,000 per engine. Overall 
maintenance cost runs about 10 percent higher than the DC—7 and L~-1049. 

C—124’s are presently going through Iran once each year. This takes about 
15,000 man-hours to complete and costs up to $75,000, not including engines and 
props. 

VI. CONCLUSIONS 


Considering only the military need for airlift in anything from cold to hot 
war, we are in a marginal area. General officers have reportedly ‘retired” be- 
cause of the violent difference of opinion in this area. The JCS will decide on al- 
location of airlift if, when, and as the circumstances arise. 

Those who maintain we now have adequate capability to meet the JCS needs 
for airlift will, when pinned down, admit they sometimes tailor the need to the 
capability. This “cart-before-the-horse” thinking always will lead to disaster on 
M-day and needs, which have heretofore been kept under the table, come to full 
light. 

Alternately, there are extremists who might add nonessentials to the needs 
list and further cloud the issue on the other side. The question: “Do we have 
adequate airlift?’ is as inclusive as asking: ‘“‘Are we ready for anything from 
tension to thermonuclear war?” 

It is the firm belief of the committee that we do not have adequate airlift. 
Certainly, any further reduction in the size of flying activities of the Military 
Air Transport Service would drastically weaken our defense posture. 

The committee feels MATS is on solid ground, motivated by a sincere desire 
to provide the airlift demanded of it by the JCS. In the best interests of na- 
tional security, the committee believes the Air Reserve Forces have an obligation 
to know the issue and to take an active part in its settlement. To understand 
the true issue isn’t easy. As Armed Forces Management magazine said last 
August, “All the mountains of obfuscating manuscript produced this year have 
done little to clarify the MATS mission, key to the whole argument. The result: 
means are discussed as ends, the result is called the cause and headline-hunting 
critics have lead a big chunk of Congress (and most of the American public) 
down a bramble-strewn path of misinformation.” The committee heartily 
agrees. 

The military does not have, at the present time, recovery airlift units. The 
committee feels that a new look should be taken at the immediate internal nu- 
clear disaster relief problem with the thought of assigning military aircraft to 
this requirement. 

This would provide the Nation with an immediate disaster recovery capability. 
Consideration should be given to the formation of several airlift units to per- 
form this function. Existing Air Reserve Forces units could be used as the need 
for their presently assigned missions diminishes. The units should be equipped 
with cargo/passenger type two- or four-engine aircraft and located in areas 
outside the heavily populated or target areas. They should, however, be located 
within easy flying distance. Their mission could consist of : 

(a) Transportation of food, fuel, medical equipment, etc. 
(b) Emergency evacuation of personnel from disaster areas. 
(c) Providing radiological fallout information. 

(dq) Emergency airdrops of supplies or equipment. 

(e) Aerial reconnaissance and bomb-damage assessment. 

(f) Establishing emergency communications. 
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With respect to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, the committee would not advocate 
that the program is worthless, nor that the airlines are not a part of our na- 
tional defense posture. The committee does believe there is much to be done in 
eodifying the program before it can be determined reliable. As it now stands, 
the R of the CRAF is not a true “reserve” in the committee's definition of the 
term. 

Further, the committee believes that CRAF might well assume a more effective 
mission in support of OCDM:; providing, of course, that the MATS requirement 
for such additional airlift was adequately fulfilled by the Air Reserve Forces. 

Tossing in the tremendous need for airlift by nonmilitary activities and in- 
dividuals—and impartially acknowledging the size, know-how, and patriotism 
of our civil fleet—the total national airlift in any domestic war will be gigantic. 
Under such conditions there is, of course, no such thing as adequate airlift. 
The task of the JCS in this matter, as in so many other matters, is one of com- 
promising best guessed known requirements against a fairly well-known ability 
and willingness to pay on the part of the American people. 

Ramifications of the problem are beyond comprehension, but the simple con- 
clusion that everyone needs more airlift at lower prices is inescapable. Con- 
tributions possible from the Air Reserve Forces in fulfilling this need are easily 
recognized and generally wholeheartedly bought by those reservists who have 
thoughtfully analyzed the matter. 

The committee believes its investigation into the availability and costs of 
surplus commercial aircraft indicates a possibility that some of these aircraft 
could be procured and maintained at acceptable costs. Also, it is the opinion of 
the committee that many of these aircraft are capable of adoption to most 
military airlift missions. 

In reviewing the findings and support of this study, the committee is con- 
vinced that a distinct capability exists within the Air Reserve Forces of the 
Air Force to accomplish that military airlift mission, not now being performed 
by the active Military Establishment, and which is deemed necessary for the 
defense and welfare of the Nation. 

The Air National Guard, for example, possesses a large number of well-trained 
military personnel, a significant portion of whom also are highly skilled full- 
time civilian air technicians. Most of these people are now qualified to support 
jet-fighter units. In the interest of economy and national defense, the com- 
mittee believes it is highly desirable to make continued use of these units in 
other essential missions for the Air Force as the need for presently constituted 
jet fighters may diminish. 

That the Air Reserve Forces do have the potential for such a role was borne 
out by Gen. Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, in his address 
to the National Press Club on January 11, 1960. In the customary question and 
answer period which followed, the transcript reads: 

“The CHAIRMAN. What role can the Air National Guard play when we have 
entered fully into the era of missile weapons systems ? 

“General WnHire. The Air National Guard can do a great many things. There 
is really no reason why the guard can’t do almost all the things that the Regular 
force can do. Now, it sometimes is true that where you must have a 24-hour 
full-scale readiness, then the National Guard effort becomes probably more ex- 
pensive than Regular force because you have to have so many technicians on 
there you might just as well have Regulars. 

“But, in my opinion, the Air National Guard as well as the Air Reserves can 
play a very important role in the present age. I spoke earlier of the many 
missions I foresee to continue for the manned aircraft. These are readily taken 
on by both the Air National Guard and the Air Reserve—fighters, transport, 
airlift is a particular one. As we go down the line in the aerospace age, I am 
sure there will be other missions which will be suitable and within the capabili- 
ties of these two components, which I consider very important to the overall 
Air Force posture and strength.” 

Of even greater importance is the announcement by the Department of the 
Air Force on February 5, of a new Air Reserve Forces concept. While the 
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announcement did not carry with it the many details associated with this policy, 
it did amplify the fact that the roles and missions, together with the operational 
and administrative structure of the Air Reserve Forces program, would soon 
undergo considerable change. 


VII. RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. The committee recommends continued conversion of the Air Reserve 
Forces to a military airlift mission. The committee believes that the present 
six-squadron Air National Guard conversion represents a mere beginning in 
fulfilling the national airlift need. Therefore, the committee recommends, spe- 
cifically, that the Air Force Association encourage the Department of the Air 
Force to: 

1. Convert additional KC—97’s, as they become available, to cargo con- 
figuration for use by the Air Reserve Forces; and, 

2. Since there are Air National Guard units that require mid-air refueling 
training to become fully proficient in their mission, the assigning of some 
KC_-97's to the Air Reserve Forces for use in this refueling mission. 

B. If the above is accomplished, and as additional airlift capability in the 
Air Reserve Forces becomes a reality, the committee believes that the CRAF 
program, particularly as it relates to its mission in support of military airlift 
requirements, could be abandoned. Therefore, and should this capability be 
realized, the committee recommends that the Air Force Association encourage 
the use of the CRAF program by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

C. The committee recommends that the Air Force Association continue to 
afford all possible assistance in attempting to resolve the differences between 
the Air Transport Association and the Military Air Transport Service. 

I). Believing a possible requirement exists for airlift support in a post-attack 
and domestic emergency relief role, the committee recommends that the Air 
Force Association do a thorough and definitive study with respect to such a 
requirement, 

Kk. Finally, the committee recommends that this study be adopted by the 
association’s board of national directors, be made a part of the association's 
policy in its support of aerospace power, and be brought to the immediate atten- 
tion—with positive action recommended—of congressional and Department of 
Defense leaders. 
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House of Representatives. 
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Annex 6. Senate Bill S-2774: Introduced January 11, 1960, by Senator Monroney. 
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Annex 9 Engine-overhaul periods. 

Annex 10. Airline operating cost data, per hour. 

Annex 11. Informal Report of C-97 Training. Travis AFB, Calif. 

Annex 12. Air Transport Association’s comment on assigning an airlift mission 


to the Air Reserve Forces. 
ANNEX 1. MILITARY ATR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


(DOD appropriations for 1961, part 1, Secretary of Defense, Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, pages 150-152) 


Mr. Lipscoms. I want to join with my colleagues in complimenting you on 
your appearance before the committee and the manner in which you have an- 
swered the questions. 
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On page 26 of your statement you refer to the Military Air Transport Service. 
It is my understanding that the Department of Defense has been working on a 
study and has prepared a report to be submitted to the President, which con- 
tains certain recommendations regarding the Military Air Transport Service 
Policy. Is my understand correct? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Does this budget contain appropriations to implement any of 
those recommendations? 

Secretary Gates. It contains, if my memory is right, $50 million for the 
modernization of MATS, principally along the lines of developing a better 
eargo capability. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Was this a recommendation contained in the report? 

Secretary Gates. The $50 million was not contained in the report, but the 
concept was. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Is that the only recommendation contained in the report that 
is reflected in this budget before us? 

Secretary Gates. I believe so, with the exception of the fact that the per- 
sonnel numbers and operating aircraft possibly reflect some of the recom- 
mendations of the report. I think the only significant financial items are the 
ones we have referred to. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You also mentioned much of the present MATS’ fleet is ob- 
solescent. Is it possible for you to point out to us what part of this MATS 
fleet is obsolescent? 

Secretary GATEs. I would rather leave the details of that, if it is satisfactory 
to you, for the experts in the Air Force. I can say in a general way that we 
are contemplating action after more study on the overall Reserve Forces ques- 
tion. We have already made some moves in this respect, moving some of the 
transport aircraft out of MATS into the Air National Guard. This is the 
same concept we used with the Navy, remember, when we transferred a part 
of the wartime antisubmarine warfare mission to the Navy Reserve. This will 
come up in a more intensive way when we complete the review of the Reserve 
Forces that we have asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff to make. The older trans- 
port aircraft still have some usefulness as a mobilization base and, as I said, 
they have been in a small way transferred to the Air National Guard. I think 
MATS is contracting out for a great deal of its passenger-carrying capability 
already. I think the primary deficiency is in cargo lift. 


NEW MISSION OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD IN AIRLIFT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Lipscoms. On January 12 the Department of Defense put out an announce- 
ment that the Air National Guard was to receive C—97 four-engine transports. 
Does this announcement of January 12 mean there is any change in the role 
of the Air National Guard? 

Secretary GATES. Yes; but only to this extent, that——— 

Mr. Liescome. What is the effect of converting the guard, or Reserve, to trans- 
port operations on the total air defense posture? 

Secretary Gates. The theory would be that the Air National Guard would 
be an augmenting backup to the airlift capability for military purposes in time 
of tension. The Air Force Reserve already has a considerably airlift capacity. 

Mr. Lipscomrn. Some of these transports are being transferred to Van Nuys, 
Calif. The Air National Guard units stationed at Van Nuys have been very 
proud of their performance in their present mission and have been on 24-hour 
alert with jet fighters. Of course, this transfer is changing their mission. It 
appears that there is a change in our posture in ready alert on the coast. 

Secretary GATES. It would obviously make a difference in their mission. My 
understanding from the Air Force is that this concept, to some degree at least, 
is acceptable to the Air National Guard. Of course, the Air Force has been 
purchasing relatively few fighters in recent years. Inevitably, you are going 
to run into a situation where you will have fewer fighter squadrons in being 
and a lesser requirement to use the Air National Guard in an interceptor role. 
I do not want to prejudge the pretty important review of Reserve missions that 
we are talking about here. We are making a few small steps at this point. 
We are not prejudging the ultimate review. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Does this changeover mean any difference in the reliance of the 
military on the aircraft and operators that are in the CRAF program? 
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Secretary GATES. No; I do not think it does. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Secretary, you indicated in your statement that the De- 
partment of Defense was going to make a reexamination of the roles and mis- 
sions of the Reserve components in relation to those of the Active Forces in 
light of the changing character of warfare. I believe this is an excellent 
proposal. TI am wondering how comprehensive this examination is going to be. 
Is it going beyond roles and missions to include types of training, organization, 
capability, aircraft, and hardware in use, directives, rules and regulations, and 
physical qualifications? 

Secretary GATEs. Yes; it should cover all the things you mentioned. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I think this is an excellent move to be made. 
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aenane # 8. 


Airline orders for turbine-powered aircraft, airlines of the 


Airline 


Aloha Airlines. 
American Airlines 


Bonanza Air Lines 
Braniff Airways 


Capital Airlines___-__- 
Chicago Helicopter Airways 
Continental Air Lines 
Delta Air Lines 

Eastern Air Lines 

Flying Tiger Line_____-- 
Los Angeles Airways__- 
Mackey Airlines__-- 
National Airlines 


Northeast Airlines 


Northern Consolidated Airlines. 


Northwest Airlines * 


Ozark Air Lines__-.-_----- “ 

Pacific Airlines 

Pacific Southwest Airways_._- 
Pan American World Airways 


Pan American-Grace___- 
Piedmont Airlines 

Seaboard & Western Airlines 
Slick Airlines 

Trans World Airlines 


United Air Lines 
West Coast Airlines 


Western Air Lines 
Wien Alaska Airlines 
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ANNEX 5 


Aircraft 


Convair 600 
Electra 

F-27 

B-707 
Electra 
Convair 880 
Viscount 745 
Electra 

S-H1 

B-707 
Viscount 812 
Convair 880 
DC-& 

DC-&S 
Electra 
CL-44 

S-6l 

F-27 

DC-& 
Electra 
Viscount 745 
F-27 


DC-8 

Electra 

‘27 

F-27 

Electra 

B-707 

B-707 intercontinental 
DC-8 

DC-& 

F-27 
er 
CL 

B ay 
B-707 intercontine ntal 
Convair 880 

B-720 

DC-&S 

F-27 

Electra 


~hd 


ANNEX 6. S. 2774, Senator Monroney— 


1. Title 


“To foster national 


defense, the postal 


Number 

delivered 
(as of Nov. 

1, 1959) 


10 
10 
3 


3 
6 


6 
10 


a 


ow 


Introduced January 11, 


United States 


On order for delivery in 


1959 1960 1961 | 1962 
3 
2 2 aa 
ll 14 | 
‘ 10 15 
1 10 
4 
. 3 
1 1 
4 3 | 
6 
10 
hee 
12 4 
10 
5 
3 
2 ll 
5 } 
5 
3 1 
4 9 
1 19 1 
4 
5 | 
2 
4 S 
30 
13 5 
2 22 8 
4 


1960 


service, the development of civil 


aeronautics, air commerce in the United States and 


purposes, 


riers for purchase of efficient, 


ponents of a cargo airlift system.” 


. How it would work 
For a 


tions listed: 


1 5-year period after enactment of the bill, the 
can enter into agreement with any 
principal or interest on any 


lender guaranteeing him against 
cargo aircraft purchase loan made under specifica- 


abroad, and for other 


by providing for Government guarantee of loans to certain air car- 
newly developed modern cargo aircraft and com- 


Aeronautics Board 
loss of 


Civil 


(a) CAB will make certain aircraft purchased under guaranteed loans are 
insured against loss or damage. 


(b) Maximum loan 


7 percent of purchase price of aircraft. 
cent “downpayment” 
of unpaid balance.) 
(c) Loan itself must call for repayment in equal annual installments not to 
exceed 10 years from date of loan to repayment. 
(d) Loans to any one 


is 


90 percent of 


unpaid principal but not to exceed 
(This is interpreted to mean a 2 
is required, with the Government guaranteeing 90 percent 


25 per- 


‘carrier could not exceed $75 million. 
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(ec) DOD and FAA must pass on design characteristics of cargo aircraft to 
be purchased. 

(f) DOD must certify that the borrower has already contracted for the 
aircraft to be immediately available “in event of war, a national emergency or 
whenever a military situation requires as determined by the Secretary of De- 
fense”’ on basis of pricing criteria and arrangements for operation of the air- 
craft agreed to prior to making the loan. 

(g) Cargo aircraft only. To remain cargo throughout period of the loan 
unless approved for passengers by DOD. 

3. What the bill would really do (Senator Monroney’s view) 

(a) Increase the commercial cargo fleet greatly. Make it easier to go into 
the cargo airlines business. 

(b) By requiring CAB approval in advance of loan guarantee, force any “paper 
airlines” to show know-how and sound management potential before qualifying. 

(c) Would foster production of cargo aircraft with design characteristics 
mutually acceptable to industry, FAA, and DOD. Would hasten design of a 
modern workhorse aircraft which industry at present is reluctant to sink money 
into because no assurance of purchasers. 

(d) “IT suggest that it is inexcusable that the richest and greatest nation in 
the world let itself continue in a defense posture which makes it incapable 
of responding to anything but an all-out thermonuclear war * * *. The indis- 
pensable element in preparedness for limited war situations is mobility. The 
decade of the “sixties” military mobility means military airlift * * *. I 
believe this bill is the means to achieve that reserve fleet. There is no greater 
contribution toward an adequate defense which can be taken at this session 
of Congress than the passage of this legislation” (Congressional Record, p. 157, 
January 11, 1960). 


! 


}. Additional considerations 


(a) If the bill works as represented by Senator Monroney, old and new air- 
lines will go into cargo aircraft procurement in large amounts. The guaranteed 
loan itself is enough to assure this. While no overt promises of large govern- 
ment business can be written into the bill, it does state “Departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government shall exercise their powers, duties, and 
functions in such a manner as will assist in carrying out the objectives of this 
act. including an immediate and orderly transfer of increasing quantities of 
routine Government-sponsored air cargo traffic to the certificated air carriers.” 

This paragraph makes a promise of business which is even more attractive 
than a guarantee of a mere loan. It places DOD under an obligation to still 
further support commercial operations, which action would be to the detriment 
of MATS. Congress last year gave MATS &S85 million for fiscal year 1959 
comercial airlift. MATS spent only $70.8 million. “There just is no more 
business than that $70 million—unless MATS flies its aircraft empty,” says 
Lieutenant General Tunner. If Senator Monroney’s bill passes, MATS will 
have to fly empty or remain on the ground. 

(4) This bill is definitely tied to a proportionate reduction of MATS. It 
doesn't say so in so many words, but certainly past statements of Senator 
Monroney make this point quite clear. 

(c) The bill is good for only 5 years. It takes 4 or 5 years leadtime to make 
a purchase of a newly designed cargo aircraft a reality. By the time FAA, 
CAB, DOD, and everyone else gets together with carriers and aircraft com- 
panies to agree on the mutually acceptable design and make delivery, the bill 
will have expired. 

(7d) The bill doesn’t assure uniformity in types of aircraft procured. Any 
number of aircraft types, as long as they are “cargo,” will qualify. 

(ec) The bill still does not assure availability of CREWS or other necessary 
personnel when the aircraft themselves are needed. The bill makes more 
available than under CRAF, however. 

(f) Senator Monroney is inconsistent when (@) he states that availability of 
CRAF aircraft needs no particular expansion or clarification; while at the same 
time in his bill saying (b) these guaranteed loan aircraft will be immediately 
available in “war, national emergency, or whenever a military situation requires.” 
If that all-inclusive wording is needed on the guaranteed-loan aircraft, why is 
he so opposed to similar legislation on the whole CRAF fleet? The CRAF fleet 
is available for all-out war only. Monroney states he is concerned with limited 
war. Yet, he has not supported anything making CRAF a limited-war potential. 
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His new guarantee-loan bill makes only a small portion of the fleet available 
“whenever a military situation requires.” 

(vg) MATS always has favored anything to develop the airlift capability 
of the Nation. Stripped of a known intention to correspondingly reduce the 
military airlift as provisions of the bill take effect, MATS finds no fault with 
governmental encouragement of airpower. To understand the bill in its true 
intent, however, one must realize that there are those who would reduce MATS, 
and thus the airlift capability of the Nation, to that of a mere potential and not 
a “force in being.” 


ANNEX 7. AFA AIRLIFT RESOLUTIONS—AIR ForcE ANSWER 


The following resolutions were approved by the 13th Annual National Conven- 
tion of the Air Force Association, held in Miami Beach, Fla., September 3 and 4, 
1959. 

4. Airlift 

Whereas the national defense program must provide that an adequate airlift 
capacity will be available in the event of a national emergency ; and 

Whereas there are recurring statements from individuals and agencies that 
our present airlift is inadequate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Air Force Association call upon the Secretary of Defense 
to appoint a competent advisory group to explore the situation and recommend 
necessary action. 

Air Force answer 

Airlift requirements are reviewed periodically to determine adequacy. Due 
to the sensitive nature of information regarding this subject, no further com- 
ment is being made on this resolution. 

5. Procurement of modern airlift for Reserve forces 

Whereas the commercial airlines of the United States are rapidly converting 
from reciprocating-engine DC-6 and turbocompound engine DC—7-type aircraft 
to jet-type aircraft ; and 

Whereas the aviation industry is left with a surplus of modern reciprocation 
DcC-6 and turbocompound DC-7-type aircraft in excellent condition, ideally 
suited for use as long-range logistic-air transport in support of the armed serv- 
ices ; and 

Whereas these aircraft represent an important potential airlift capability 
sorely needed by the USAF in order to accomplish its stated wartime mission ; 
and 

Whereas within the inventory of the USAF there are a large number of obsolete 
aircraft of the C47, C119, DC~4, etc., type presently being operated by the 
USAF at a high operating cost and with an inadequate inventory of spare parts 
for sustained and worldwide operations ; and 

Whereas such types have far lesser capabilities than the DC-6 and DC-7; and 

Whereas progress demands a more rapid retirement rate of obsolete aircraft 
in the USAF inventory such as the C47, the C-119, and the DC—4; and 

Whereas the USAF Reserve Forces have the facilities and have demonstrated 
repeatedly their ability to man, maintain, and operate any type of aircraft from 
high-performance jet aircraft to modern cargo planes ; and 

Whereas the present cargo and troop carrier type aircraft assigned to the 
USAF Reserve forces units do not possess the capability to overfly the Atlantic 
without use of intermediate land bases and the need for such capability is a 
recognized fact. 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Air Force Association hereby recommends that the Depart- 

ment of Defense and the Congress of the United States take prompt and positive 
action to procure by purchase or lease these modern, high-performance recipro- 
‘ating engine and turbocompound engine transport-type aircraft and associated 
equipment from the surplus inventory of the aviation industry and assign them 
to the USAF Reserve forces. Further, be it resolved that the Congress of the 
United States appropriate and specifically identify the necessary funds to 
purchase and/or lease these aircraft and associated equipment from funds other 
than those of the USAF. 
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Air Force answer 


The Air Force Reserve mission is oriented toward troop carrier and intra- 
theater airlift. Neither the DC-8 or DC-7 can be considered suitable vehicles 
to support the present missions of the Reserve airlift forces. Should the mission 
of some of the Reserve airlift units be changed to intertheater, logistical support, 
sufficient four-engine transport aircraft are scheduled to fall out over the next 
several years to equip these units with aircraft of adequate capability. These 
include C-118’s, C-121’s and C-—124's. 

Similar proposals regarding sale of used commercial aircraft to the active 
Air Force transport units have been turned down in the recent past for the 
reasons enumerated above, plus the fact that active forces modernization moneys 
should be expanded for the most modern and productive aircraft available within 
the state of the art. It is felt that this thinking should encompass the Reserve 
forces as well. 

Further, should the Congress see fit to make the supplemental appropriation 
as called for in this resolution, and if in fact, such moneys were expended for 
the purchase of leased or used commercial aircraft for use by the Reserve forces, 
it would be contrary to current USAF and DOD efforts to enchance the national 
airlift posture. 

Present planning in this area, therefore, does not consider the expenditures 
of this nature are justified. However, at some future date it is possible that 
this concept might require reevaluation which would result in acquisition of a 
number of these used commercial aircraft. 

DC-6 and DC-7 aircraft are best fitted for the strategic airlift mission. By 
placing significant strategic airlift capability in the Reserve forces, the incen- 
tive for commercial operators to participate in the Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
(CRAF) to purchase modern, highly productive cargo aircraft would be degraded. 

In consideration of these comments, the Air Force does not concur in resolu- 
tion No. 5. 

ANNEX 8 


Several types of aircraft are referred to throughout this report. Since they 
differ greatly in their capabilities, sometimes even within the same series, a 
brief on each is provided : 

The Douglas DC-6 

Four Pratt & Whitney Double-Wasp R-2800-CA15 18-cylinder 2-row air-cooled 
engines. Span, 117.6 feet. Length, 100.7 feet. Height (overall) 28 feet 5 inches. 
Weight loaded, 97,200 pounds. Maximum speed 356 miles per hour at 19,600 feet. 
Cruising speed 313 miles per hour at 20,400 feet. Normal range 3,820 miles. 
Maximum range 4,610 miles. 

The Douglas DC-6A 

USAF designation, C-118: The DC-6A is freight-carrying version of the 
standard DC-—6. It uses the wings, tail unit, and landing gear of the DC-6 but 
has an entirely new fuselage. The new fuselage is 5 feet longer than that of the 
IMG, giving the DC-G6A a total cargo space of 5,000 cubic feet. Two large doors, 
one forward and the other aft of the wings, are hinged at their top edges and 
swing upward to be clear of loading equipment. The DC-6A has automatically 
controlled cabin pressurization and air-conditioning systems to permit high- 
altitude transportation of perishable cargoes. These transports, which are in 
service with MATS, can carry 74 passengers, or 60 stretcher cases or 27,000 
pounds of cargo. The takeoff weight is 107,000 pounds. Four Pratt & Whitney 
Double-Wasp R-2800-CB17 18-cylinder radial air-cooled engines each. Standard 
fuel capacity 3,992 U.S. gallons with optional capacities of 5,406 U.S. gallons 
and 5,512 U.S. gallons. Gross T.O. weight 106,000 pounds. Maximum speed 360 
niles per hour at 18,100 feet. Cruising speed, 307 miles per hour at 22,400 feet. 
Normal range, 3,860 miles. Maximum range, 4,910 miles. 

The Douglas DC-6B 

The DC-6B is a passenger version of the DC-6A. The DC-6B is available 
with either the Pratt & Whitney R-2800-CB17 or R-2800-CB16 powerplants. 
The version of the DC-6B supplied to Pan American World Airways has been 
Specifically modified for a gross takeoff weight of 107,000 pounds: carries a 
greater payload; has an increased fuel capacity and an improved performance. 
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The Douglas DC-7 
The DC-7 is an evolutionary development of the DC—6 from which it differs 
mainly by having an 8 foot longer fuselage and a powerplant consisting of four 


3.250-horsepower (T.0.) Wright R-3350-18SDAL turbocompound 18-cylinder 


radial air-cooled compound engines. Fuel in eight wing tanks. Fuel capacity, 
5,512 U.S. gallons. Crew of three (domestic) or five (oversea). Accommodation 
for 60 passengers, plus 6 lounge seats, or up to 95 in coach version. All freight 
and baggage space below cabin floor. Total cargo capacity, 748 cubic feet, or 
14,200 pounds. Span, 117.6 feet; length, 108.11 feet; height, 28.7 feet. Maximum 
T.O. weight 122.200 pounds. At 97,000 pounds., mavimum speed 410 miles per hour 
at 22,200 feet. Maximum cruising speed, 365 miles per hour at 24,400 feet. At 
102,000 pounds, Maximum speed 406 miles per hour at 22,100 feet. Maximum 
cruising speed, 360 miles per hour at 24,300 feet. At 110,000 pounds, maximum 
speed 401 miles per hour at 22,000 feet. Maximum cruising speed 849 miles per 
hour at 24,000 feet. Ranges: At 15,000 feet, with 5.512 U.S. gallons fuel 4,430 
miles. At 23,500 feet with 5,512 U.S. gallons fuel 3,905 miles. 


The Douglas DC-7B 


The DC-7B, the long-range intercontinental version of the DC-—7 from which 
it differs in many respects. The most important design change is a new flap 
linkage system which provides optimum position of the flap for takeoff. The fuel 
capacity has been increased from the 5,512 U.S. gallons of the DC-—7 to 6,400 U.S. 
gallons by the addition of external saddle tanks which form part of the engine 
nacelles above the wing. The powerplant of the DC-7B consists of four Wright 
turbocompound R-3350-18DA4 engines, each of which delivers 100 more METO 
horsepower than the earlier DA engines. Dimensions, same as for DC-7. 
Weights, Payload 22,650 pounds. Maximum T.O. weight 122,000 pounds. 

The Douglas DC-7—"Seven Seas” 

The DC-7C is an improved version of the long-range DC-7B. It has a span 
of 127.6 feet.: 10 feet more than that of the DC-—7 and DC-7B. The extra span 
is added at the wing roots, the effect of which is to locate the inboard engines 
a farther 5 feet away from the fuselage. The fuselage length has been increased 
by 40 inches forward of the wings. The vertical tail surfaces have been increased 
2 feet in height. Four Wright R-3350-18EA1 turbocompound radial air-cooled 
engines. Fuel in eight wing tanks. Total capacity 7,824 U.S. gallons. Accommo- 
dation, varied internal arrangements from a 62-passenger to a 99-passenger 
tourist version. Usual overwater crew consists of captain, first officer, flight 
engineer, navigator, and radio operator. Two crew bunks are provided for long 
flights. Dimensions, span 127.6 feet; length, 112.3 feet; height 31.8 feet. Maxi- 
mum T.O. weight, 143,000 pounds. Maximum speed, rated power high blower, 
at 22,700 feet at 107,000 pounds, 406 miles per hour. Recommended maximum 
eruising speed at 21,600 feet and 110,000 pounds, 346 miles per hour. Range 
with maximum fuel and 15,310 pound payload at 274 miles per hour in still 
air, no allowances, 5,635 miles. Range with maximum payload, still air, no 
allowances, 4,635 miles. 

The Lockheed 1049 

First Super Constellation. Fuselage 18.4 feet longer than that of ConsteHation. 
Four 2,800 horsepower Wright Cyclone 956C18 CB1 engines. Fuel capacity 
6,550 U.S. gallons. Gross takeoff weight 120,000 pounds. Carries up to 92 
passengers. Cruising speed 320 miles per hour. 

The Lockheed 1049C 

This is the 1049 fitted with four Wright R-3350-DA1 turbocompound engines. 
The Lockheed 1049D 

Commercial cargo transport version of 1049 fitted with four 3,250 horsepower 
Wright R-3350-DA1 turbocompound engines. Has total cargo volume of 5,568 
cubic feet and a capacity for 36,200 pounds of payload. Two large cargo loading 
doors, aft door, 9.4% by 6.2% feet, forward door 5.11% by 6.4% feet. Maximum 
T.O. weight, 135,400 pounds. 


The Lockheed 1049E 


Improved version of 1049C with same maximum takeoff weight but with addi- 
tion of all structural modifications to permit increase of maximum takeoff weight 
to 150,000 pounds. 
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The Lockheed 10494 

Four 3,250 horsepower Wright R-8350—-DA38 turbocompound engines. Can be 
fitted with wing-tip auxiliary tanks (600 U.S. gallons each) raising total maxi- 
mum fuel capacity to 7,750 U.S. gallons. Normal range (with reserves) 4,620 
niles, absolute range 5,840 miles. Maximum gross takeoff weight 137,500 pounds. 
The Lockheed 1049H 

Convertible passenger-cargo version of the model 1049G, with fuselage stressed 
for heavy loads and new extruded aluminum floor. Designed to carry 40,2038 
pounds of cargo under 5-percent overload conditions with a domestic interior, 
and a normal payload of 35,118 pounds. The 83-foot long main cabin and two 
lower compartments provide 5,569 cubic feet of stowage space. Dimensions of 
the rear cargo double door are 9.4% feet wide by 6.214 feet high, and of the 
forward door 5.14. feet wide by 6.4% feet high. The standard model 1049H 
is so equipped that it can be converted in a few hours into a passenger aircraft 
with accommodation for up to 109 passengers and a crew of 11. Dimensions and 
fuel capacity are as for the model 1049G, but the model 1049H has Wright R-3350-- 
KAS engines and an increased maximum takeoff weight of 140,000 pounds. 
Normal range with 3 hours of reserve fuel is 4.318 miles in passenger configura- 
tion or 8,398 miles in cargo configuration. 
The Lockheed 16494 Starliner 

The model 1649A is an extra long-range derivative of the Super Constellation. 
Powerplant, four Wright 9SSTCISEA2 turbocompound engines, with 3,400 
horsepower each. Total fuel capacity in integral wing tanks, 9,600 U.S. gallons. 
Pressurized cabin for crew and passengers. Normal crew for overland operation 
is 5, with provision for a crew of 11 on long-range overocean flights. Dimen- 
sions, span 150 feet: length (with radar) 116.2 feet: length (without radar) 
113.7 feet; height 23.5 feet. Weight empty 85,262. Maximum gross takeoff 
weight 156,000 pounds. Maximum speed at 18,600 feet, 377 miles per hour. 
Maximum cruising speed at maximum landing weight at 22.600 feet, 342 miles 
per hour. Maximum range, no reserves, at 15,000 feet, 7,200 miles. 
The Boeing 707-100 

sasic civil production version intended primarily for continental use but 
capable of full-load overocean operation on many routes. Four Pratt & Whitney 
JIT3SCH44 (357) turbojet engines. Standard accommodation for 124 first-class, 124 
combined first-class/tourist or 150 tourist passengers, 


The Boeing T07-300 Intercontinental 


Enlarged long-range overwater version powered by four Pratt & Whitney 
JT4A—38 (JTS) turboengines. 
The Douglas DC-8 

The DC-S is a four-jet sweptwing civil airliner with accommodation for 11S— 
176 passengers. Four Pratt & Whitney JT8C—6 or JT4A—3 turbojet engines or 
four Rolls-Royce Conway R. Co. 10 bypass turbojet engines in four separate 
pods, two under each wing. Dimensions, span 189.9 feet; length 150.6 feet: 
height 42.4 feet. Weights and loading (domestic—P. & W. JT8C-6 (J57) 
engines). Maximum T.O. weight 265,000 pounds. Weights and loadings (do- 
mestic, P.& W. JT4A—8 (357) engines). Maximum T. O. weight 265,000 pounds. 
Performance (domestic, P. & W. JT8C—-6 (J57) engines). Recommended cruise 
at 220,000 pounds A.U.W. at 30,000 feet 561 miles per hour. Range with maxi- 
mum payload, no allowances, 5,100 miles. Performance (domestic, P. & W. 
JT4A—8 (357) engines). Recommended cruise at 220,000 pounds at 80,000 feet 
589 miles per hour. Range with maximum payload, no allowances, 5,350 miles. 
The Boeing Stratofreighter 

USAF designation, C-97: The C—-97 Stratofreighter is the military transport 
counterpart of the Stratocruiser, from which it differs principally in the arrange- 
ment and equipment of the large two-deck fuselage. The principal structural 
modification to the C-97 fuselage involves the provision of large loading doors 
and an internally operated ramp under the rear fuselage to permit the loading 
of wheeled and tracked vehicles and other bulky cargo. Three fully loaded 
11%4-ton trucks or two light tanks can be driven into the fuselage. The cabins can 
also be arranged to accommodate 134 fully equipped troops, or be fitted out as 
a Hospital transport for 88 stretcher cases and 4 attendants. 
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ANNEX 9. ENGINE OVERHAUL PERIODS 


The following are airlines approved engine overhaul periods for the year 
ending December 31, 1958: 

















| 
Airline | Model | Time \| Airline Model | Time 
| (hours) |} | (hours) 
| 
ee et Se hee) ae dite Te ERY “HI ahs Fee | , | 
| Pratt & Whitney 2800: | | Wright 3350: | 
Ri es ees ecmincel SS See Ses Lt Sa tit > See | 1,000 
DE Se Sree 838A M7....- 2,000 | CAP See 1, 500 
AA. chceeenl &3AM7-C B16 PS eas | 1, 900 EAL_- BD-1 Pe 2, 225 
\AA__- cis.” eigenen 1,300 || EAL. - abet AT. cae eae: | 1,800 
7 eerie eee PMU wicthaciabeshesl) gM (MINIM cia chandas i Sagara 2, 000 
ASA Jan CBi7.. Pee 1,300 || Tw A: nhinol CS ee ee | 1,500 
BNF. anol C B16 is mae 1, 700 TWA 4 ig, SR ote 2, 100 
BNF | 83AM5._. 5 Fy f eee | t) eS EERE PE ae | 1, 500 
DAL.. ‘ SRI ay a ic coe et | 1,700 || Wright turbo com- 
DAL. ee oe isiodh ined oan 1, 200 pound: | 
EAL — | 2 ees = 1, 700 BAK... eritireos i)! ee aomeel 1, 300 
ES ae oe ae El «isaacwes<sassl| Sel eer. SS Eee | 1,200 
ifs SPR I) Se 1,500 || CAL... PIS, dcicindet cede | 1, 300 
_f*Y Aa i: | sees: 1,600 || DAL.----- . CS Sar | 1,300 
MOH | CA-3. EES: 1, 400 EAL. he DA-1 aaa | 1, 500 
NAL CB-16/17 ‘ Send 1,700 || EAL EA-3, DA-4, EA1 1, 400 
NEA.. " CB-16 = Se + 7) ee EA-4........ es 1, 300 
[8 RRR RIE Cu-iaiT.........<..1 San Mee..---<--. DA ARS 
PRA. eit. CB-17 ‘3 ..| 1,900 |} NWA BAt, BAC. ..-3c: | 1,200 
| Pratt & Whitney 4360: | ip.) "Se eee MES . saaspvceveue | 1,200 
NWA oe | | 1, 300 eae FSS a RRS Se | 1, 300 
PAA oy B-H 5 1, 300 SWB... TS jae eRe: .-| 1,400 
| Pratt & Whitney JT3: | ih) eee | Db cck --| 1,200 
Re es Sees cathe Ge... ss és Oh DAK)... cu | EA-3 niin emaitetaaa | 1, 000 
PAA ad — em = 800 || TWA he ae LR See Be 1, 100 
> | Seen DAS DAG. : .ccccae 1, 400 
ANNEX 10 
Airline operating cost data, per hour 
Item L-749 L-1049G L-1049H B-377 } 
Aivoralt fisels. .......-.2.5.- Slee mi 78.11 108. 50 97.01 110. 28 
I, Gia a san ncbakcanddstennmesnkesewenasa 1.95 2.13 2. 84 2. 70 
Airframe repair (outside) __- ; 1. 57 1.03 2. 2: 1, 29 
Engine repair (outside) __.__ 1.31 2. BE 51 3.75 
Other flight equipment repair (outside) _ ___-- 25 | 15 1.11 . 38 
Materials: | | 
Cf EES ee eR eee 10.11 7.15 7.18 11. 21 
Engines_ a ER Fs Se ; 19.18 44.29 | 10. 03 42. 58 
Other equipment_-_..--- eee ee 1.75 1.03 | 61 3. 39 








i Civilian model of the Boeing C-97. 
Note.—The operating cost of the DC-7 compares to the L-1049 series. 


ANNEX 11. INFORMAL Report oF C—97 TRAINING, TRAVIS AIR Force BASE, CALIF. 


Cuter, Arr DIvIstIon, 
National Guard Bureau, Washington, D.C.: 
1. This report covers the initial period of training from January 23, through 
the end of MTD ground training, February 18. 
® s - eS eo eB s 


5. The ground training for the aircrews was completed on February 15. The 
course was 132 hours classroom instruction on the C-97 and its systems (30 
hours of which was a cruise control). Classes were 6 hours per day for 7 days 
a week. The grades will certainly justify your confidence in the Guard’s 
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C-97A: Four Pratt & Whitney R-4360—-27 engines. C—97A has a normal pay- 
load of 41,400 pounds and under special conditions can carry up to 53,000 
pounds. 

(—97C: Four 3,250 horsepower Pratt & Whitney R-4360-35A engines. Similar 
to C-97A in general details and performance—heavier floor, higher payload. 

KC-97E: Four 3,250 horsepower Pratt & Whitney R-4360-35A engines. Multi- 
purpese transport and tanker. Has permanent fixtures for tanker but can be 
rapidly converted to cargo or troop carrier, Or ambulance. Pod carrying flying 
boom, operator and controls is detachable and tanks, pumps, ete., on upper deck 
are removable. 

KC-97F: Four 3,250 horsepower Pratt & Whitney R-4360—-59 engines. Con- 
vertible tanker-transport. Other details and performance similar to KC-97E. 

KC-97G: Four 3,250 horsepower Pratt & Whitney R-4360-59B engines. De- 
velopment of KC-97F. Change in location of refueling tanks and related equip- 
ment, so that they need not be removed when aircraft is used as a transport. 
As a personnel carrier without refueling equipment can carry 96 fully-equipped 
combat troops, or as an ambulance, 69 stretcher patients, medical attendants, 
and supplies. With refueling equipment installed can carry 65 fully equipped 
troops or 49 stretcher cases, attendants, and supplies. Fitted with two external 
fuel tanks with total capacity, of 1,400 U.S. gallons. Following particulars refer 
specifically to the KC-97G—span 141.3 feet; length 110.4 feet; height, 38.3 feet. 
Maximum permissible loaded weight, 175,000 pounds. Maximum speed 375 miles 
per hour: cruising speed 300 miles per hour; operating range 4,300 miles; service 
ceiling over 35,000 feet. 


The Lockheed C-121 


Military long-range transport version of the model 1049 with Wright R-3350 
turbo compound engines. Quickly convertible to carry 75 passengers, 47 litter 
patients and attendants, or 14 short tons of freight. Takeoff weight 135,400 
pounds. 


Douglas Globemaster II 


USAF designation, C-124: The Globemaster II transport has the ability to 
load without disassembly 95 percent of all types of Army Field Force’s equip- 
ment. In 5 years 446 C—124’s were built. 

C—124A: Four 3,800 horsepower Ford-built Pratt & Whitney R-4360—-638 engines. 
Main cargo hold 77 feet long, 12.10 feet high and 13 feet wide, providing more 
than 10,000 cubic feet of usable cargo space. Clamshell doors in nose ahead 
of nosewheel provides an opening 11.8 feet high and 11.4 feet wide. For per- 
sonnel transport interior of hold can be converted into a double-deck cabin with 
capacity for 200 troops and their field equipment. Fitted as an ambulance it 
can accommodate 127 stretcher cases, plus 52 sitting patients and medical 
attendants. Span, 172.1% feet; length, 130.5 feet; height, 48.314 feet. Payload, 
50,000 pounds. Weight loaded, 175,000 pounds. Speed over 300 miles per hour; 
ceiling over 30,000 feet ; range, 4,000 miles with lighter loads. 


The Canadair CL-44D 


The CL—44D transport powered by four Rolls-Royce type turboprop engines. 
It will be available as a freighter and will have a maximum range of approxi- 
mately 5,100 miles at a cruising speed of about 380 miles per hour. This will 
be sufficient for nonstop operation across the Atlantic in either direction regard- 
less of headwinds. The CL-—44 will accommodate approximately 150 passengers, 
or 66,500 pounds of cargo, or a combination of both. Powerplant, four 5,500 
e.s.h.p. Rolls-Royce type 11 turboprop engines. Dimensions—span, 142.3% feet; 
length, 136.8 feet; height, 37.3 feet. Takeoff weight, 205,000 pounds. Cruising 
speed (cargo version) 375 miles per hour. Range with 150 passengers or 25 tons 
cargo and reserves, 4,200 miles. Range with maximum cargo and reserves nearly 
3.000 miles. 
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be used to provide airlift for military-type maneuvers and joint exercises, 
movement of outsize and/or sensitive cargo, aero medical evacuation, and those 
requirements which cannot be met by civil airlines, 

With reference to the specific equipment which should be assigned to the Air 
Reserve Forces, the aircraft should be capable of performing effectively that 
role and meeting those requirements described above. In this connection there 
are a substantial number of DC—7’s and equivalent-type Constellations which 
are available at modest cost. These modern aircraft could be purchased by 
the Government with attractive financial terms whereby the Government’s capital 
investment in any one year would be slight. If the Air Reserve Forces were to 
be so equipped, these units could provide a significant reserve of military airlift 
with modern aircraft at comparatively little cost. 

If we can be of further assistance, please do not hesitate to call upon us, 

Cordially, 
S. G. Trpron. 


Ain LINE PILoTs ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., April 11 1960. 
Hon. L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on National Military Airlift, Committee on 
Armed Services, U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Rivers: We have been following with very great interest 
the hearings before the Special Subcommittee on National Military Airlift and 
are indebted to you and the members of your subcommitee for your interest in 
this very important problem. We are confident that the information developed 
from these hearings will be helpful to Members of Congress and others in reach- 
ing sound decisions on this subject which is so important to our national defense 
and the development of a strong civil aviation industry which is so vital to the 
development of our economy and, of course, to national defense also. 

We also appreciate the invitation contained in your letter of March 21, 1960, 
to appear and testify before your subcommittee. Unfortunately, my schedule 
has made it impossible to do this personally. If additional hearings are to be 
held, I would greatly appreciate the opportunity to appear but, in the meantime, 
would like to take this method of briefly summarizing our views on some of the 
questions which have been raised. 

First, we would like to make one point very clear. Periodically the question 
is raised as to whether the civil airline pilots of this country can be depended 
upon to operate transport aircraft for the national defense in the event of a 
national emergency. Frankly, we resent the question. The civil pilots have 
heen among the first to respond to every national emergency this country has 
faced. In World War II, the Berlin airlift, the Korean airlift, and so forth, the 
civil pilots responded and were active throughout. 

We have always assumed that among the primary responsibilities of the airline 
pilot was to be available to the national defense. The Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 established as one of its objectives in the development of a civil air transport 
industry “to provide for the national defense,” and the pilots have always consid- 
ered themselves a part of the aviation structure developed under this legislation. 
Policies of the Air Line Pilots Association have recognized this responsibility and 
provide for participation in all activities to make it a practical reality. Under 
these policies, we have participated constantly in programs of mobilization plan- 
ning, and so forth. 

It is sound both from a technical and economic standpoint to utilize the civil 
transport pilot in this capacity. The cost to the Government of procuring and 
training a pilot today to the level of competency where he can operate jet aircraft 
to civil transport standards has been estimated up to a quarter of a million dollars. 
The cost of maintaining such pilot in service at a high level of proficiency is very 
large. It would not be sensible, therefore, not to make use of the available 
highly trained and skilled civil transport pilots, both for current and reserve 
requirements of the Defense Establishment. 

Those individuals who infer that the civil pilot will not respond to a national 
emergency do not understand the contractual relationships between this asso- 
ciation and the air carriers or the policies of this association. The air line pilots 
fly for their companies under contracts negotiated under Federal law. These 
contracts specify the terms and conditions under which such flying will be accom- 
plished. An air carrier, therefore, contracting with the Government to provide 
a certain amount of airlift can guarantee service in accordance with the employ- 
ment agreements it has with its personnel. 
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ability. The previous high score for MATS pilots taking this course was 9S 
percent. Two ANG pilots made near perfect scores of 99.4 percent (Capt. Carlos 
D. Markham, California, and Capt. Frank L. Slane, Oklahoma). Six of the 
Guard pilots equaled or exceeded the MATS high of 98 percent. 

6. The previous high score for MATS flight engineers was 91 percent. Four 
Guard airmen scored 95.2 percent. (MSgt. John W. McCann, Minnesota; MSgt. 
Arthur L. Saunders, Oklahoma, TSgt. Robert E. Grady, New Hampshire; and 
TSgt. Irving C. Lewis, California). Twenty Guardsmen equaled or exceeded 
the MATS high of 91 percent and the entire Class average exceeded the 91 
percent, being 92.2 percent. 

s a ” * * tis a 

10. Aircrews began flying February 12, and through February 17, have flown 
142 hours. In the simulator 228 hours have been logged through February 17. 
The instructor personnel at Travis have the highest confidence in the ability of 
our pilots to take over the C—97 and fly it. 

e w * * * ak * 
R. H. DENISON, 
Lieutenant Colonel, USAF, 
Air National Guard Liaison Officer. 


ANNEX 12 


Arr TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, DC. 
Mr. Howarp T. Markey, 
President, Air Force Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Markey: Reference is made to your letter of January 20 wherein you 
requested further amplification of our position and comments relating to air 
transport activities and equipment of the Air Reserve Forces. 

The Air Reserve Forces, as well as the Air National Guard units, are military 
organizations, and hence could be expected to provide important hard-core 
airlift. As you may know, the Department of Defense has recently published 
its report which has been approved by the President. Contained in that report 
is the following statement: “The demands of the hard-core mission in terms of 
responsiveness, risks, and training are far beyond those that could reasonably 
be imposed on commercial carriers.” The report further noted that “Air Force 
Reserve and Air National Guard units equipped with transport aircraft could 
serve beneficially in providing primary backup for the active military airlift 
force.” We believe that the Air Reserve Forces and Air National Guard units 
might well be equipped with transport aircraft, and that such airlift capability 
should be applied to meeting and being ready to meet the Department's hard-core 
military airlift requirements. 

We have been advised that the Air Reserve and/or Air National Guard units 
have provided constant air defense alert capability. Since the hard-core airlift 
requirements, other than those connected with the air movement of outsized 
and/or sensitive cargo, and military-type maneuvers require a constant alert 
and readiness posture, the units in question are seemingly suited for the hard- 
core airlift task. (It is assumed that these units would, if equipped with trans- 
port aircraft, be under the operational control of MATS.) Accordingly, to the 
extent that these units represent airlift capability, MATS active military air- 
lift forces can be reduced thereby providing the Department with the economic 
resources to operate and maintain the Reserve units without imposing any 
additional burden on the taxpayers or depriving other elements of our Armed 
Forces of needed funds. 

The hard-core type airlift requirements are such as to warrant a low utiliza- 
tion rate. To the extent that military airlift forces are employed in the air 
movement of the Department’s routine personnel and cargo traffic it reduces 
the effectiveness of these forces. Therefore, we believe that Air Force Reserves 
and Air National Guard units, when equipped with transport aircraft, should 
not be used in meeting the Department's routine air logistic requirements, but 
instead should be kept in a high state of readiness. This policy should he 
similarly applied to MATS active transport forces in the national interest. To 
the extent that peacetime air transport capability is generated even at a low 
utilization rate, such capability, including that of MATS’ active forces, should 
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We are in agreement with that testimony before your subcommittee which indi- 
cates the undesirability of the utilization of part 45 operators. This association 
devotes a large portion of its resources and energy to the promotion of high 
standards of safety in aviation. We do not believe that these standards can be 
maintained where an air carrier does not function as such as a continuing respon- 
sibility. It is impossible for the operator who does not maintain a permanent 
air carrier organization, properly staffed and financed as an aviation enterprise, 
to provide the continuous training, facilities, and management supervision nec- 
essary to maintain proper standards. The absence of such essential factors may 
make it possible for this operator to submit lower bids for a particular operation, 
but we do not believe that it is possible by this means to maintain standards 
or make an overall longrun contribution to the development of the civil aviation 
industry. 

We have the same criticism of the present method of competitive bidding for 
Government airlift contracts. We do not believe that price alone provides a fair 
measure of the capability of an air carrier to provide a safe and reliable air 
service to which we should entrust our service personnel and their wives and 
children. We are attaching for vour information a copy of testimony which I 
presented before the Military Operations Subcommittee of the House Government 
Operations Committee on this subject on January 14, 1858. 

We concur completely with witnesses before your subcommittee that the opera- 
tion of MATS should be reoriented in such a manner so that MATS is prepared 
to provide the hard-core or military-type airlift function, and that the routine 
civil transport operations should be contracted to civil carriers. To do otherwise, 
in our opinion, is contrary to the intent of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and 
the present Federal Aviation Act under which large Federal expenditures were 
made to create and promote a civil air transport industry capable of providing 
“for the national defense.” 

There is no doubt that the civil air transport industry can rapidly assume the 
routine transport operations required for the national defense and, in addition, 
provide a sizeable reserve for the expansion of such a service as necessary in an 
emergency. For example, there are 14,000 fully qualified and proficient pilots 
now flying for this country’s air carriers, More than 7,000 of these pilots are 
currently serving as copilots but are fully trained and qualified to assume pilot- 
in-command functions whenever necessary. (It should be interesting to note 
that a large percentage of these pilots have been military pilots and that many 
of them still retain some status with the services.) We believe that aircraft 
can be procured as necessary to do the job. It is very desirable that more effi- 
cient aircraft for the movement of aircargo be developed and procured as soon 
as possible, both for the handling of this business and for the promotion of the 
civil aircargo industry, and we believe that this can be accomplished once the 
present situation has been clarified. For that matter, we believe that clarifica- 
tion of the present situation will provide one of the most effective methods of 
stimulating the development of a civil aircargo industry with the resultant pro- 
curement of more efficient equipment, the development of more economical meth- 
ods and resultant savings not only to the Federal Government but also to industry 
generally through lower aircargo rates. 

This country’s civil air transport industry and its personnel are efficient and 
expert in the movement of aircargo and personnel. They have always assumed 
that part of their routine responsibility and a reason for their existence was to 
provide for the national defense of this country. It is not logical to continue a 
Government-operated airline in direct competition with private industry and in 
such a manner that the growth and development of that industry is jeopardized. 
This is particularly true when it is possible to work out an arrangement under 
which routine and emergency transport operations necessary to the national 
defense can be provided by private enterprise and MATS permitted to return to 
its primary role of providing for its military hard-core mission. 

We are indebted to you and the members of your subcommittee for the impor- 
tant work which you are doing in this field. It is hoped that you will feel free 
to call on us for any assistance which we may be able to provide. 

Sincerely yours, 


CLARENCE N,. SAYEN, President. 
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STATEMENT OF CLARENCE N. SAYEN, PRESIDENT, AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION, 
INTERNATIONAL, BEFORE THE MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEB OF THE 
HOUSE GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS COMMITTEE, JANUARY 14, 1955 


My name is Clarence N. Sayen. I am president of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, International, which is the legal representative of practically all of the 
airline pilots employed by U.S. air carriers. Our present membership consists of 
approXiluately 14,000 currently qualified and active airline pilots and another 
4,000 inactive melubers. In addition to our other functions, we are the collective 
bargaining agent for our membership and hold current collective bargaining agree- 
ments with the air carriers with whom they are employed. A statement of my 
background is attached hereto, 

We are most appreciative of this opportunity to appear before your committee 
and express our views with respect to airlift operations in the interest of the 
nutional defense. Further, since the staff director of the committee has informed 
us by letter of January 2, 195s, that this Committee intends to review matters 
related to Reserve policies and programs, and since a portion of our membership 
are directly affected by such Reserve programs, we wish to include comments 
with respect to Reserve policy. 

Other competent witnesses who have appeared before this committee have 
testified at length to the benefits which will accrue both Costwise and capacity- 
wise if the civil airlift capacity is properly utilized in the interest of national 
defense. Consequently, it is not believed necessary that this witness further 
elaborate on such items other than to indicate our firm concurrence with the view 
that immediate attention must be given to the preparation and ilmplementation 
of plans designed to maximize the utilization of our civilian airlift capacity in 
the incerest Of national defense. Cost analysis and data with respect to the num- 
ber of aircraft available have already been presented to the committee in suffi- 
cient quantity and accuracy to properly outline the objectives. However, the 
lack of progress in the implementation of those plans which have been formu- 
lated to date and the lack of planning in some areas have concerned us for some 
time. 

As we have testified before other congressional committees, and reiterated 
recently in a letter to the Secretary of the Air Force, our membership has 
always assumed that one of the fundamental responsibilities of the civil 
aviation companies under the Civil Aeronautics Act and the airline pilots is to 
provide essential air transport for the defense of this country. Airline pilots 
have always accepted the fact that they were subject to immediate eall to 
provide essential service and that they are part of our defense establishment. 
The policies of our organization have been predicated on such assumptions. 
Our representatives have been active in mobilization planning wherever possible 
in order that the requirements of national defense by civil air transport may be 
fulfilled in an orderly and adequate manner. As an example, we have partici- 
pated in the work of the Interdepartmental Aviation Manpower Committee in 
order to make our operational experience available to accurately determine 
manpower requirements and means by which those requirements can be met. 
Our figures also indicate that there are in excess of 900 active airline pilots in the 
Standby Reserve and over 1,000 in the Ready Reserve. These people are 
constantly providing their services in the interest of national defense. 

We have had an opportunity to review the statement of Mr. Tipton, president 
of the Air Transport Association, before this committee on January 8, 1958, and 
generally concur with his analysis of this problem and the capabilities of the 
civil air carriers to provide essential airlift in support of normal and emergency 
defense requirements. We believe that the Congress in adopting the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 very wisely and clearly sponsored and subsidized our 
civil air transport industry in order to, among other things, provide for the 
national defense. The civil carriers are now in a position to provide a major 
portion of essential military airlift on an active or standby basis for the 
national defense at great savings to the taxpayer and the taxpayer is in a 
position to profit from the investment made for him by a wise action of the 
Congress during the past 20 years. We feel, therefore, that the following points 
are important: 

(1) The capacity of civil air carriers to maintain or expand their facilities 
and personnel for the performance of essential national defense functions 
is reduced when the military attempts to acquire and utilize their own 
airlift facilities and personnel for the performance of activities within the 
capability of private enterprise. 
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(2) Given a clear statement of the needs of the Defense Eestblishment 
for normal and standby emergency airlift periodically, the civil air carriers 
should be capable of providing such transport more economically and with a 
higher level of experience on the part of personnel and management than the 
Military Establishment. 

All of this does not mean that the Defense Establishment should surrender 
any of its prerogatives to provide for its needs. However, it should rely on 
private enterprise to provide for such needs whenever possible and failure 
to do so, in our view, will seriously weaken the capacity of private enterprise 
to provide for such needs. 

There are four general areas of this problem on which we would like to 
comment briefly: (1) Air transport for the Department of Defense in peacetime. 
(2) The Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF). (3) The War Air Service Pattern 
(WASP): and (4) the reserve programs. 


AIR TRANSPORT FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE IN PEACETIME 


We have previously stated our belief that private enterprise in the aviation 
industry should and can provide the air transport requirements of the Defense 
Department either through the utilization of existing scheduled facilities or by 
contract flying. There is no more reason for the military to maintain an 
enormous airline than there is for them to build their own railroad system, 
Mr. Tipton’s nine point program outlined, in our opinion, a logical way of 
approaching this problem. Since this subject has been covered by previous 
witnesses, we will not take up the time of the committee except to raise the 
following points for consideration: 

(1) The development of an improved method of bidding for Government 
contract flying so that greater stability could be brought to the carriers 
concerned and their personnel. An airline organization which requires such 
extensive training of personnel, careful maintenance of equipment and 
standards of operation does not easily lend itself to the frequent and rapid 
fluctuations in volume of service which characterize the present operation. 

(2) The extent to which safety standards are given adequate consideration 
in the acceptance of bids from air carriers for Government contracts. This 
bidding is intensely competitive and contracts are often let on a short-term 
basis. The effect of such intense competition without adequate investigation 
and supervision of safety standards could lead to substandard operations 
where tremendous pressures for economic survival are placed on management 
and employees every few months. Many of the present contract operations 
are characterized by instability and insecurity. 

We do not comprehend fully the need or purpose for the so-called “bailment” 
program. As we understood it, MATS will furnish the aircraft, direct the 
operation and furnish practically everything except the flight crews. We 
do know that the result has been that many carriers possessing aircraft and 
an overall organization capable of bidding for normal contract flying are in 
serious finanical difficulties and their aircraft and flight crews are idle. Flight 
crews on a number of carriers, who have spent many years trying to build 
standards for pilots, are being requested to take drastic salary reductions so 
that the lowest possible bids may be submitted. Possibly the bailment program 
is an effort to demonstrate that rates of compensation for civil flight crews are 
higher than those of MATS. Whatever the purpose, any comparison of 
operating costs between military and civil should compare apples and apples 
and all operating costs should be considered. There is no doubt in our mind that 
the civil operator may perform these services for the Defense Department at 
less cost and without the necessity for reductions in the standards of the 
employees involved. 

THE CRAF PLAN 


The CRAF plan has been described by previous witnesses. We believe this 
concept to be completely practical, consistent with the intent of Congress, and 
an opportunity to save the taxpayer millions of dollars. However, in order for 
the CRAF plan to be completely reliable and effective, concrete decisions in 
planning must be finalized. To the best of our knowledge, this is not being 
done at present. While considerable planning in the assessment of the avail- 
ability of aircraft, personnel, etc., has been accomplished, no contracts to legally 
establish the obligation of carriers to the Government have been concluded. 
The result is that contracts with employee groups establishing their obligations 
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and rules for mobilization have not been finalized. Since the plans envision 
that CRAF must provide for mobilization within 48 hours, we believe these steps 
must be taken immediately. The Government should determine their need and 
let contracts with the carriers. The carriers should then take whatever steps 
are necessary to guarantee that they can fulfill their contracts. We believe this 
can be accomplished expeditiously once the Government finalizes its position. 

As we see the CRAF program, an emergency requiring its activation would 
require a large increase in airlift capacity over certain routes. This is a 
process very similar to that followed by an airline in increasing its trip 
frequencies over present routes and under present conditions. The procedures 
are largely established. However, to be effective for immediate activation, the 
personnel should be named, trained, and ready to go immediately when the alert 
sounds. We are serious about our defense planning. We believe that planning 
should be done on the basis that we may have to respond in the next few minutes 
with effective air transport. We believe the airlines can do it and we know 
the pilots can do it if given a positive assignment now, and their status and 
obligations clarified. This will be discussed further later. 

We do not intend to infer from the foregoing that we believe that detailed 
planning for an unknown emergency may be accomplished without allowance 
for deviations. However, we do believe that certain essential planning such 
as informing the personnel involved of their assignments for a definite period 
is not only possible but essential. 


WASP PROGRAM 


Our comments on the CRAF program apply to planning for the WASP pro- 
gram. Briefly, the program is that the aircraft and personnel not committed 
to CRAF will be pooled to maintain essential civilian air transport. Again 
it is essential that certain basic understandings between Government and air 
carriers, between air carriers, and between airlines and their employees be 
reached. Without such planning there will be confusion, inefficiency, and a 
waste of valuable manpower. Also, it is imperative that CRAF planning be 
definite if WASP planning is to be intelligent. One of the big problems to be 
faced in WASP planning is the possible necessity of pooling aircraft and per- 
sonnel of different airlines in order to fill the voids left by CRAF or created 
by emergency conditions. This is very involved and difficult and the basic 
understandings under which it must be accomplished should be concluded as 
soon as possible. 

RESERVE PROGRAMS 


Approximately 2,000 airline pilots are members of military reserve programs 
(about 900 in the Standby Reserve and over 1,000 in the Ready Reserve). 
Some of these reservists have acquired many years of experience and training 
in military service and have attained positions of considerable stature and 
importance. The members of one of our committees dealing with military prob- 
lems include a brigadier general who is commander of a wing, a Navy Reserve 
captain, and a colonel in the Marines. However, under present programs, 
many of these individuals are unable to determine whether, in the event of 
an emergency, they will be called to serve in their reserve capacity, in CRAF, 
or in WASP. In June 1956 the Air Force adopted a policy requiring that all 
airline pilots be dropped from the Ready Reserve. 

As a result of much opposition to this program, implementation of the policy 
has been temporarily withheld. The general reasoning of the Air Force was 
that the airline pilot would probably be used in the CRAF or WASP programs. 
We agree entirely that the military should not count an individual in two or three 
capacities for emergency service when he obviously can only serve in one. 
However, again we feel that definite steps should be taken to utilize the indi- 
vidual’s abilities most effectively in our defense effort. It should be practical 
to determine in which capacity the individual desires to serve and is most 
needed for a definite future period. In this manner a reservist may be utilized 
in his appropriate rank, if required, rather than being arbitrarily and by group 
action assigned to CRAF or WASP. 

Other witnesses have testified as to the aircraft and airlift capacity avail- 
able to the national defense through the civil air carriers. We desire to 
point out that there are currently about 14,000 airline pilots flying for civil 
carriers. Slightly more than 7,000 of these pilots are currently serving as 
copilots or in other flight crew capacities. However, practically all of these 
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pilots are experienced airmen who are qualified to fly in command if required 
and if a qualified crew can be supplied. The aircraft currently in use and being 
flown by these 14,000 pilots are capable of a higher utilization under emer- 
gency conditions. All of these aircraft and personnel are being maintained 
at the highest possible state of proficiency for transport flying and available 
to the national defense while rendering daily service to the traveling and 
taxpaying public without cost to the Government. 

Previous witnesses have indicated the tremendous cost involved in the pur- 
chase of modern transport aircraft. We desire to point out the cost of train- 
ing and maintaining a currently proficient transport pilot. The transport pilot 
who must operate in marginal weather situations as a matter of routine is 
generally one of long training and possessing a high level of experience. The 
exact cost of such training is difficult to estimate, however, we would venture 
an estimate of at least $200,000 each to recruit and train a pilot to the level 
of experience and proficiency where he may assume command of a transport 
aircraft. The value of flight crews alone available to the national defense 
may be estimated at over $2 billion. We cannot estimate the cost of main- 
taining such a reserve and in a state of proficiency. We desire to point out, 
however, that flying performed for the Defense Department maintains such 
pilots available to the national defense in practically the same manner as if 
they were in the service. Performance of such flying by the Defense Depart- 
ment results in their furlough and loss as surely as if they were released from 
the service. 

We have felt for some years that as the cost of training and maintaining 
the proficiency of pilots has steadily mounted that the Government should 
establish a program with the airlines whereby pilots would fly less than the 
maximum possible per month. In this manner, a reserve of currently pro- 
ficient transport pilots would be maintained and available to the national 
defense and at negligible cost to the Government. 

We appreciate the opportunity affored us to make our views known. We 
believe this committee has an important service to perform in the public interest 
and would like to be of help in any way possible. 





QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESS CLARENCE N. SAYEN, PRESIDENT AIR LINE PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION, INTERNATIONAL, AND INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF AIR LINE 
PILOTS ASSOCIATIONS 


The Air Line Pilots Association is an association of the professional airline 
pilots of the scheduled U.S. carriers. At present, it has a membership of 
over 18,000 active and inactive members employed by 52 certificated airlines. 
The association represents airline pilots in all aspects of their professional 
life. It is their bargaining agent under the Railway Labor Act, maintains 
an extensive air safety organization in 147 councils scattered throughout the 
United States and a number of foreign countries, and is spokesman for the 
airline pilot in his relationship with municipal, State, Federal, and international 
organizations. 

The International Federation of Air Line Pilots Associations is a federation 
of the pilot representing organizations of 25 countries and represents the pro- 
fessional pilots of practically all civil aviation in the world outside the Iron 
Curtain countries. 

By way of personal background, I hold B.A. and M.A. degrees in geography 
and economics. I have been a teacher and an airline pilot. Some current 
activities include membership on the Committee on Operating Problems of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; Executive Committee of 
the National Air Transport Coordinating Committee; War Air Service Pattern 
Committee of the Defense Air Transportation Administration; National Avia- 
tion Noise Reduction Committee; Executive Committee of the Radio Techni- 
cal Commission for Aeronautics; the Chicago Aero Commission; Industry 
Advisory Committee of the Interdepartmental Aviation Manpower Committee; 
the 1957 Long-Range Planning Committee of the Radio Technical Commission 
for Aeronautics, and National Defense Executive Reserve. 
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STATEMENT BY Bric. GEN. Ray A. Dunn (U.S. Atrk Force, RETIRED) BEFORE 
THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE House ARMED SERVICES COM MITTEE 


My name is Ray A. Dunn. I am executive vice president of the Ballard 
Aircraft Corp. I have had 40 years’ aviation service, 32 of them in the Air 
Force, and was retired with the rank of brigadier general. I organized the 
first scheduled air cargo transport service in the Army Air Corps in 1929. My 
official duties have included all phases of aviation procurement, supply, main- 
tenance, and manufacturing. During World War II, I organized and com- 
manded troop carrier units in the British, African, Sicilian, and Italian theaters 
of operation. I have held such posts as vice commander of the 14th Air Force, 
inspector general of the Air Force Training Command, and director of material 
for the Military Air Transport Service, where I instituted the global supply 
concept now in effect. I also have been a consultant with the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Fund for the Promotion of Aviation. 

The corporation I represent now has in being a completely developed all-cargo 
aircraft design capable of filling the existing needs of the military and which 
can bring airfreight service to thousands of communities both here and 
elsewhere in the world now served only by surface transportation. 

A prototype of this aircraft, the Ballard Loadmaster, now is available for 
inspection and testing. Because of its radically different design, whereby 
the fuselage itself provides one-third of the total lift, the Loadmaster affords 
many payload, safety, and performance advantages over airplanes of conven- 
tional design, in which the body section is deadweight. 

Aircraft of this design can be produced in payload capacities from 8,000 
to 100,000 pounds. 

The Loadmaster was designed and developed as a cargo aircraft and is 
not a modification of types formerly used for military or passenger service. 
It has both side and rear doors for truck-bed level loading and meets all 
requirements set forth in proposal for bids for logair service by MATS on 
February 4, 1960. These requirements call for a 200-knot block-to-block speed 
for 500 nautical miles, a minimum cabin load of 15,000 pounds for one class of 
aircraft and a minimum 25,000-pound payload capability for another, truck-bed 
level front or rear loading characteristics and door size 76 by 96 inches in the 
smaller aireraft and 96 by 96 inches in the larger. No commercial aircraft 
yet built in the United States, except the Loadmaster design, can meet these 
requirements. 

The Loadmaster design also meets criteria established by the Army in the 
transport class. Because it meets all requirements in its performance, STOL 
characteristics, safety and usage, the design could be utilized by the Army as 
an all-purpose transport with the following mission capabilities: 

Troop carrier. 

-aratroop assault. 

Air landing assault. 

Airborne surgical unit and field hospital. 

Air evacuation. 

Air supply and resupply. 

Surveillance. 

Assault operations from aircraft carriers. 

Normal logistics purposes. 

Special purposes, such as flying classrooms, aircraft repair shops, command posts, 
headquarters, communications centers, etc. 

I should emphasize that military application would in no way compromise 
the integrity of the Loadmaster design, and the changeover would require only 
minor work within the cabin itself. For Air Force needs in intercontinental 
service, an aircraft embodying this design principle can be developed in min- 
imum time to meet both military and commercial requirements. 

The Loadmaster design principle was developed by Vincent J. Burnelli with 
private capital and over a period of many years. No Government funds or 
taxpayers’ dollars ever were spent in its perfection. 

The Ballard Corp. has acquired through merger all patents and property 
formerly held by the Burnelli interests and now is preparing to manufacture 
and sell one model of the design as an all-cargo aircraft in the 43,000-pound 
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gross weight category, with short takeoff and landing performance and a 16,000- 
pound payload capacity. 

To the best of my knowledge, no U.S. airframe manufacturer now has either 
in production or on the drawing board a cargo airplane in this weight class. 
It was upon this category of airplane that our air cargo industry was built 
and only upon which it can expect to survive. 

In addition, the corporation plans to continue development of modern cargo 
aircraft of the 30,000- and 60,000-pound payload class. Because the design 
principle involved already has been developed and generally would apply to 
any size aircraft, larger versions of the prototype could be developed at a 
minimum cost and within one-half the time for any other comparable airplane. 

Structural savings inherent in the Loadmaster design will make possible the 
manufacture of such airplanes at approximately half the cost of conventional 
aircraft of the same gross weight. Similarly, its greater payload capacity and 
lower maintenance afford it a sharply reduced operating cost. 

Perhaps of greater importance, but not germane to the subject at hand, are 
the safety features the Loadmaster design embodies. The danger of explosions 
and fire, which have taken so many lives in conventional planes, has been all 
but eliminated. Because landing gear and all working systems are accessible 
in flight, hazards caused by equipment failure also have been reduced tre- 
mendously. Other structural features afford crew, cargo, and/or passengers 
far greater protection in the event of collision than is found in conventional 
designs. 

In conclusion, the Loadmaster is less expensive to build, safer, has a lower 
operating cost and better performance characteristics than conventional aircraft 
and can be in production and delivered within 18 months. 

It is my long-studied opinion that only around the lifting-body design can a 
modern, economical air cargo industry be built. I also believe that only this 
aircraft will allow the earliest possible development, at a minimum cost, of 
the civilian airlift which will be so vitally needed by our military in the 
event of an emergency. 

The Ballard Corp. is prepared to cooperate with the Federal Aviation Agency, 
the Department of Defense and American airframe manufacturers to produce 
aircraft of this design, which could easily bring about the results you are seeking. 


STRUCTURAL SUPERIORITY OF LIFTING-Bopy AIRCRAFT 
By Lt. Col. Richard T. Cella, USAF Reserve 


(Colonel Cella is president of the R. T. Cella Corp. and of the Princeton 
Engineering Co. He holds bachelor and master of science degrees in aeronau- 
tical engineering from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He has been 
aerodynamicist and flight test engineer with Consolidated and Grumman Air- 
craft Corps. During World War II, he flew 200 missions in 9 campaigns 
as a squadron commander in the U.S. Air Force. A former assistant to the 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the Air Force for Research and Development, his 
Reserve assignment is in the Ballistics Missiles Division, Air Research and 
Development Command.) 

In any problem concerning the improvement of the performance of aircraft, 
the engineer is faced with two primary considerations. The first is aerody- 
namics. The second is structure. 

Experience has revealed that not much improvement along aerodynamic lines 
can be expected, except in the field of circulation control. 

The subsonic region of aerodynamics has been so thoroughly explored, in 
fact, that little variation is open to the engineer. Armed with a few design 
parameters, he may determine with ease the entire performance capability of a 
new design once the power has been selected. The asymmetric power criterion 
limits the gross weight, which, in turn, limits the other performance and de- 
sign considerations. In other words, little may be done about cruising speeds 
and rate of climb for a given power and gross weight. 

The one vital area in which performance can be improved is payload capa- 
bility. This improvement must depend principally upon structural economy. 
The empty weight of the average modern conventional plane is approximately 
70 percent of its gross weight. 
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In the medium weight category, fixed weight items average 20 percent of 
gross weight, which means the pure airframe weight is 50 percent. This is the 
region in which economies can be made and improvement found. 

The greatest degree of improvement, it would appear, can be expected only 
through configuration change, and not through the development of new tech- 
niques and material. 

This brings up the long-discussed subject of the “lifting body” airplane design, 
and the structural weight savings which can be effected through its use. 

The aerodynamic capabilities of lifting body aircraft are competitive with 
those of conventional designs, but weight savings are manifested as payload 
increases. 

The following weight comparisons for conventional and Burnelli lifting-body 
types of aircraft are illustrative of this: 





Item Conven- |}Burnelli Improvement 
tional 





Percent | Percent 











Gross weight__..__- , : 2 100 100 

Empty weight_. a : 70 50 | 35 percent lighter. 
Airframe weight ‘ 50 32 | 55 percent lighter. 
Disposable weight - --- ; , P 30 48 | 60 percent lighter. 
Operational weight ‘ : ‘i 12 12 

Payload weight- S55 ae 18 36 | 100 percent greater. 





An examination of all the facts concerned show conclusively that the Bur- 
uelli lifting-body design is superior in both load carrying capability and safety 
to conventional types. In addition, this capability is accomplished without 
sacrifice of speed or range and while still maintaining single-engine performance 
required by the Federal Aviation Agency. 

These advantages of the Burnelli Loadmaster series are made possible through 
structural economy of design. In the medium weight category, Burnelli capa- 
bilities constitute an approximate 100-percent improvement over conventional 
aircraft. 

It is highly unfortunate that some who have tested lifting-body design did 
so only from the standpoint of aerodynamic competitiveness. Such a view leaves 
the impression that the Loadmaster is merely equal in capability to conven- 
tional aircraft. 

Any consideration of the greater economy in structural weight with the aero- 
dynamic equality factor reveals that the Burnelli design provides a plane with 
a far superior load-carrying capability. 

At the conclusion of World War II, the NACA conducted drag tests for the 
purpose of comparing conventional aircraft designs with those employing the 
lifting body principle. 

The tests were made at the request of the Air Technical Service Command 
and the results appeared in memorandum form in report No. MR—L5EO%a, which 
was published in June 1945. 

In the studies involving conventional craft, the Douglas C-—74, one of the 
best planes of conventional type, was used. 

The tests showed the lifting-body design to be competitive with the best con- 
ventional types, as revealed in the following quotation from page 13 of the 
report: 

“* * * Comparison of the power curves of the proposed design with those 
of a conventional airplane of the same size indicate no great difference in po- 
tential performance.” 

The drag polars of the two airplanes were almost identical. 

“On the basis of the comparisons made, any advantages which the lifting-body 
design of cargo airplane may have over the more conventional types are prob- 
ably chiefly dependent on nonaerodynamic factors, which were not considered 
in this report.” 

In short, the Air Force examination of the plane did not include a structural 
study. This, as is obvious, resulted in a clouding of the overall subject of 
efficiency. 

The lifting-body design used in the comparison was submitted by Col. C. F. 
Green, liaison officer between NACA and the Air Technical Service Command. It 
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included what undoubtedly was the worst combination of factors which could 
be employed in a lifting-body type. The fuselage was excessively thick at 25 
percent, when 18 percent would have met requirements. Engines were mounted 
on the wings, in absolute contradiction of results achieved in earlier tests, 
which showed a drag reduction with engines faired into the forward corners of 
the body. This fact was verified by tunnel tests at both the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and at New York University. 

The fuselage trailing edge had an excessive angle of closure which resulted 
in flow separation at the 60 percent chord point, even at negative angles of 
attack. 

Despite these many flaws in the design tested, the lifting-body aircraft proved 
aerodynamically competitive with conventional types. 

An examination of the structural economy and simplicity in the Burnelli de- 
sign, however, reveals several additional facts. 

In the medium class, for instance, the Burnelli Loadmaster has an empty 
weight 30 percent lower than that of conventional aircraft of the same gross 
load capabilities. When such fixed-weight items as engines, propellers, etc., 
are removed, the lifting-body airframe weight is from 50 to 60 percent lighter 
than that of conventional types. The following comparison of the Martin 404 
and the Burnelli CBY-3 bears this out: 








[Pounds] 
Martin 404 Burnelli 
CBY-3 
Eee ere hess «shies : sail 29, 330 22, 000 
Fixed weight (minimum) _-__ serait ii . hesiete wate 7, 500 7, 500 
Airframe weight -_- geod cies one iio 21, 830 14, 500 





The comparison reveals that the Martin 404 airframe is at least 55 percent 
heavier than the CBY-3 of the same gross weight class. 

There are several factors responsible for the structural economy of the Burnelli 
Loadmaster. They are: 

1. The airfoil-shaped fuselage contributes to lift in direct proportion to its plan 
area over the total lifting area at the high angle of attack position. The level 
flight contribution is a function of the angle of incidence between the fuselage and 
the wing. Thus, the primary cargo structure also is a lifting component. 

2. Because of this lift contribution of the fuselage, wing panels are of reduced 
size. The FAA has authorized a span loading distribution of one-third of the 
lift on the fuselage and one-third on each wing panel. The bending moments 
at the wing root are further reduced because the moment arm is reduced by half 
the body span. 

3. The box-like structure of the fuselage allows greater concentration of load 
at the center of lift. It also very rapidly provides for the required volume, 
allowing the same load capability for a smaller physical article. The size of 
this primary structure permits installation of engines and landing gear at a 
minimum weight increase. The main bulkhead that takes the air loads also may 
take the landing shock loads, since they do not occur simultaneonsly. 

4. Because the engine and landing gear compartments are in the fuselage, the 
wings do not contain large cutouts and are not subject to torsional, bending and 
shock loads that result from them. Consequently, wing structure is much lighter. 

5. The tail section is supported by two thin booms. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the Burnelli design is that the struc- 
tural economy upon which it is based is not diminished with an increase in the 
size of the plane itself. 

In a recent Air Force competition for a turboprop airplane of 115,000 pounds 
gross weight, the C—130, with an empty weight of 61,163 pounds, was declared 
the winner. The Burnelli design for a plane of the same gross weight would scale 
empty at only 45,549 pounds empty. Because all other considerations are equal, 
the difference of 15,614 pounds would be reflected as increased payload for the 
Burnelli. 

When one realizes that the payload of the C—130 is but 20,000 pounds, the 
difference afforded by the Burnelli design in this class becomes even more 
startling. 
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A design study by Dr. Max Munk of airplanes in the 220,000-pound gross weight 
category compared the Burnelli “lifting body” design to one of a conventional 
type similar to the Brabazon. Dr. Munk found that a Burnelli Loadmaster of 
this size could carry a payload 114 times greater than the conventional type at 
the same speed and range. 

In such large aircraft as this, the increase in capability of the Burnelli as com- 
pared to other types is of tremendous economic significance. 

Further bearing out this payload differentiation is a comparison of the Burnelli 
Loadmaster with three currently used medium-weight class planes. In the fol- 
lowing table, gross weights are determined by regulation O4—B for all aircraft 
except the C46. The table shows an increased capability for the Burnelli of 
from 70 to 90 percent at the conservative gross weight of 42,000 pounds. 


{In pounds} 








Burnelli | C-82 | 404 C46 
Engine, R-2800: | 
Gross weight a , 42, 000 43, 000 42,750 44, 900 
Empty weight “ 22, 000 30, 000 29, 330 30, 500 
Disposable weight 20, 000 13, 000 13, 420 14, 400 
Fuel, crew ~e 4, 855 4, 865 4, 865 4, 865 
PU MIREICS 55 Se cchactdncnsoneuciewdxebdeace 15, 135 8, 135 8, 555 9, 490 





This payload capability advantage of the Burnelli Loadmaster design would 
permit a reduction in the present air ton-mile rate to one which would be com- 
petitive with that of first-class truck transportation while still retaining the 
dollar return per unit operation. 

The provisional CBY-3 with 2XR-2600 engines gave the following performance 
in a test at Hagerstown, Md.: 

Pounds 
Oa 32, 500 
BN OL OO LLL TE ROE LES ee LT Oe * 20, 128 
IO I iti beanies anaes cpa radi SRS er ee . 12,38%2 
A Sa Rd a a2 lad cosine tape tieshinimdigphisacss paint *7, 507 


1 With structural margin of 1,610 Ibs. 
2 With above excess, 8,117 Ibs. 


During the test, the CBY-—3 demonstrated a single-engine capability of 22 
pounds per horsepower. This is equivalent to that of the Martin 404, the Convair 
340, the C-82, and the C-119, and seems to be a practical limit of asymmetrical 
power capability in present aircraft. 

Previously, however, in Canada, the Burnelli had demonstrated a single-engine 
capability of 24 pounds per horsepower. The latter airplane was considerably 
“cleaner,” having wheel well doors, better engine cowling, the large wing root 
fillet and proper propellers. I have chosen the lower demonstrated value only 
to remain conservative. 

No discussion of the Burnelli Loadmaster design should ignore the many safety 
factors not found in conventional types. Location of fuel tanks in the wing 
panels, far removed from engines, greatly reduces fire hazard. In any wheelsup 
landing, the principal shock would be taken by the airfoil fuselage owing to the 
high wing arrangement. In the turboprop version, engines are mounted suf- 
ficiently ahead of the main structure so that they can burn off without endanger- 
ing the structural integrity of the plane itself. I need not say how vital a con- 
sideration this is in turboprop planes. The box-like fuselage itself offers 
tremendous resistance to telescoping in the event of crash, a principal fault in 
conventional designs, 

The Burnelli Loadmaster also is designed to save time and effort in loading and 
unloading cargo. It is ideally suited for the preloaded container type of opera- 
tion and its cubic interior lends itself equally well to other loading schemes. 

In summary, I may say that the Burnelli Loadmaster design incorporates two 
main considerations. The first is aerodynamic. 

Tunnel work by NACA, MIT, and NYU have proven this design aerody- 
namically competitive with more conventional types. Flight tests have proven 
the Burnelli’s equality in asymmetric power flight at 22 pounds per horsepower 
(50 percent total horsepower inoperative, all on one side). 
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The second consideration is structural. The Burnelli design affords an empty 
weight approximately 30 percent lighter than that of conventional types for the 
same gross weights. This weight savings manifests itself in a vastly increased 
payload. 

Briefly, the Burnelli Loadmaster “lifting body” design may be described per- 
centagewise as follows: 


Percent 
ee sd ee cet a et ef 100 
I hs on SO all 1 Seeks ohne oe iiwnaeh ¥ 40 
LIB hes SS RR RS RE SAS Te ee = ee ee Cae dae re. Se 40 
satel SORES 8228 URES es 200 PSR RE ie ool | Ce ee mt OS 8 Se ee 20 


This means that a Burnelli plane of 250,000 pounds gross weight can carry a 
payload of 100,000 pounds. 

A conventional plane large enough to transport the same cargo would weigh 
approximately 350,000 pounds. 

This constitutes a 100,000-pound weight difference between the Burnelli and 
conventional planes designed to carry half that amount. 

With these facts in mind, there can be do doubt about the plane America needs. 


MILITARY REQUIREMENTS FOR COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT IN TIME OF EMERGENCY 
By Maj. Gen. Hugh Johnston Knerr, USAF, retired. 


(General Knerr graduated from the U.S. Naval Academy in 1908 and trans- 
ferred to the Army in 1911. He won his pilot rating in 1917 and was assigned 
permanently to the air service in 1924. He helped organize the general head- 
quarters Air Force and was its first Chief of Staff. Retired because of physical 
disability in 1939, he was recalled to active duty as deputy commander of the 
Air Service Command in 1942. The following year, he was assigned to Europe 
as commander of the Air Technical Service Command, and in 1944 was given the 
concurrent post of deputy commander, U.S. Strategic Air Forces in Europe. 
Upon the conclusion of World War II, he returned to the United States and re. 
organized the Air Technical Service Command. In 1946, he became special 
assistant to the commanding general of the Air Force. While in that capacity, 
he organized the Office of the Inspector General for the newly independent U.S. 
Air Force and became its first Inspector General. He is one of the developers 
of the doctrine of strategic airpower. He was retired for the second time in 
October 1949.) 

Historically, the United States has followed a policy of nonaggression. 

We have never launched a war unless our enemy made the first overt move 
against us. Until the development of nuclear explosives, rockets, and missiles, 
this policy was far safer. Today, it presents greater risks. Our need for readi- 
ness to strike instantly in modern warfare is imperative. 

It would not be consistent with our principles and beliefs for the United States 
to become an aggressor nation. We must, therefore, be prepared to meet aggres- 
sion ., lickly, efficiently, and with devastating effect. 

To do this, we must have leadership of the highest order, the ultimate in 
weapons and a logistics system second to none in the world. 

In our present state, we are weakest in the field of logistics. 

Logistics, properly defined, encompasses all functions essential to the exercise 
of leadership and the use of weapons. It begins in our homes, our mines, and 
our factories, and ends wherever the battle is being fought, whether on land, at 
sea, or in the air. 

In any consideration of war with our principal enemy, Soviet Russia, the 
strength and weaknesses of the two nations concerned should be studied closely. 
Despite the vast gains made by Russia in many fields during recent years, her 
principal strength is in her manpower. Ours rests in a tremendous industrial 
output and capacity. 

Should war with Russia occur, the outcome may hinge upon the comparative 
values of her manpower and our industrial capacity. 

From the standpoint of weapons and leadership, it must be assumed that Russia 
is strong. I say this in no sense of defeatism, but rather because it is militarily 
foolhardy to underestimate one’s enemy. 

Assuming that Russia has leadership and weapons, we come back to the subject 
of logistics. If Russia’s industry and greater manpower can provide better lo- 
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gistics than our manpower and more efficient industrial facilities, she would have 
the upper hand. 

According to most reliable analyses of Russian resources, she is a ponderous 
heavyweight confined within a cold, landlocked environment. For many cen- 
turies, she has sought an all-weather outlet to the sea. Repeated attempts to ac- 
complish this by moving westward and southward have been blocked. It was 
only natural that she should, consequently, plunge toward the east. 

The communization of China has given Russia access to vast human resources, 
food, outlets to world trade, and the opportunity to develop and exploit all those 
jands in southern and southeast Asia which Western European powers always 
operated so successfully. 

The Korean war was but a stepping stone in this giant stride. It served Rus- 
sia’s purpose in testing the relative combat values of Western and Red Chinese 
soldiers, their arms and equipment, the effectiveness of the United Nations, and 
the vulnerability of Japanese outposts. Throughout this conflict, shielded by a 
curtain of diversionary propaganda and conflict, Russia further developed her 
communication lines, so necessary to the effective control of captive people and 
the expansion of her sphere of influence. 

From a geographical standpoint, Russia enjoys some advantages over the free 
world. Because of her widespread frontiers, she is in an ideal position to divert 
the free nations with minor annoyances on one front while striking a paralyzing 
blow on another. 

Our historic opposition to aggression guarantees her the initiative in any war 
she may have with us. 

Thus we can see that Russia enjoys the very distinct advantage in both time 
and space. 

Our only effective retaliation in the eventuality of Communist attack, there- 
fore, must rest in sudden and aggressive action, efficiently and adequately 
sustained. 

In other words, we must have superior or at least equal weapon power and the 
means With which to deliver it quickly and continuously. 

I believe we have the weapons. Certainly we have the leadership. 

Unfortunately, the fearsome fact most of us have not considered is that our 
logistics System is woefully outdated. If our industrial superiority is to spell 
the difference between victory and defeat, it necessarily must include provisions 
which would insure us a rapid and sustained use of our weapons in offensive 
action. 

Such a system, to be capable of fast supply, must include not only the trains, 
trucks, ships, and planes which served us so well during World War II and the 
Korean conflict, but faster and more efficient means of supply. 

We are going to require an airlift made up of planes designed for that purpose. 

A relative handful of military transports and a few hundred luxury aircraft 
mustered from commercial passenger lines cannot meet even a fraction of our 
needs. 

There are two ways for us to provide the airlift necessary to successful 
logisties operation in modern war. The Government can either buy the thou- 
sands of specially designed cargo planes it will require and keep them in 
storage until needed, or it can encourage in every Way possible the manufacture 
and sale of suitable cargo types for commercial purposes. 

The first of these courses, obviously, would require such an enormous outlay 
of public funds that it would weaken our economy almost to the breaking 
point. This, of course, would further the communistic drive to destroy 
capitalism. 

The second of our choices would put dollars into our Treasury instead of 
taking them out. It would accomplish this through the revival of our dying 
airframe manufacturing facilities and the provision of planes with which the 
commercial air cargo industry may continue to grow and prosper. 

Thus, the aircraft needed for military logistics would be financed by private 
capital instead of with the beleagured taxpayer's dollars, would bring im- 
mense tax revenues into our Federal Treasury, and would be instantly available 
and in operable condition if needed in the event of an enemy attack. 

Several years ago, the Joint Congressional Aviation Policy Committee stated : 

“The development of policies dealing with aircargo, contract flying, and 
charter service in the transport field is a matter of great importance to the 
national economy and national security.” 
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The widely publicized Finletter report, “Survival in the Air Age,’ further 
supported this view. It said: 

“In any war within the future with which we are dealing, the logistics supply 
to our advance combat area must be largely by water. * * * However, cer- 
tain personnel and cargo, especially in the early days of a war, must be trans- 
ported quickly by air. Tentative estimates of the Military Establishment show 
that ATC and MATS at their present size, plus the present commercial air- 
eraft, would be far short of what will be needed. For this, we must increase 
our commercial fleet.’ 

I do not think further support is needed for these statements that a large 
and efficient airlift is essential to our national defense. 

It is extremely vital that such a force be in existence if and when we are 
attacked. It must be available in sufficient quantity for this purpose without 
crippling our domestic needs. It must be made up of planes designed to carry 
bulk loads without time-consuming conversions. It must be employed at a 
profit in daily commerce. 

This merchant marine of the air today is needed far more than it was when 
the Finletter report was made. 

The Finletter Committee, incidentally, also envisioned the need for aircraft 
of the type which would be needed in our logistics system when it said: 

“The soundest way to build up a pool of cargo planes for an emergency is 
to develop a cargo plane that can operate on a profitable basis. * * * Such a 
plane would, of course, have to be useful to the military: but it should be 
designed primarily with a view to economic commercial operation.” 

As of this moment, the planes being used by commercial cargo carriers can 
be operated at a negligible profit at best. In addition, none of them were de- 
signed to meet the requirements of airfreight operation. 

Federal regulations should encourage maximum development of airfreight 
potentials, both domestic and international. 

The military should insist upon specialized military transports only where 
necessary and encourage the development of commercial airfreighters capable 
of doing the great bulk of their transport chores. 

It is time that airline operators recognized freight as a separate industry 
from that of carrying passengers, as it is in all other forms of transportation. 
Different techniques and equipment are required if tariffs are to be reduced 
to a level that can generate an ever-expanding demand. 

Finally, our aircraft designers must abandon their wing-and-cylinder fetish 
and produce designs which can carry freight at a cost competitive with that 
of surface transportation. 

The manufacture of the lifting body type of cargo plane for commercial use 
undoubtedly would help us most in attaining these goals. 

I believe this would lead to the full satisfaction of our demands in peace and 
in war. 

It would give us the ability to strike back at the enemy with the full power 
of our weapons and industry in retaliation. 

The tremendous need for a suitable aircraft in commercial traffic is indi- 
cated by the fact that less than 10 percent of the potential traveling public 
has access to the type of air transportation it wants. 

The Government is spending billions of dollars on superhighways at a cost 
te the taxpayer of something over half a million dollars per mile. In addi- 
tion, patrons of our existing air passenger service must pay in fares enough 
to write off the cost of the multi-million-dollar passenger liners in which they fly. 

Add to this the high operational cost of our commercial cargo carriers and 
the attendant rates which burden freight users, and it is not too difficult to 
understand why the public, the shipper, the military, and the aviation industry 
are being bled white financially by lack of a suitable aircraft design. 

Much of the first-class freight now moving by truck and train and many 
passengers who must travel by less efficient surface means at untold loss in 
time and convenience very easily could be captured by our air carriers if the 
proper aircraft were available. Clearly, if aviation is to assume its proper 
and equitable position in our overall transportation system, the development 
of such a plane is very much to be sought. 

An economical coach and freight aircraft which could give passengers fares 
of approximately half the present rates and shippers tariffs below those charged 
for first-class truck and train transportation undoubtedly would accomplish 
these much-desired purposes. 
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As I pointed out earlier, such a plane would meet the civilian need for 
inexpensive passenger, cargo, and utility service and provide the military with 
an airlift of sufficient size and efficiency to meet any emergency. 

I believe it should be obvious by now that conventional aircraft cannot 
possibly meet these needs. If America is to tap the vast civilian market 
which has yet been untouched, it must develop a plane specifically designed 
for the purpose. Once this is done, our airframe manufacturers can be expected 
to turn out aircraft in the numbers required. Then, and only then, will our 
military have an airlift potential sufficient to meet the demands of our Armed 
Forces in the field and on the seas. 

Until now, no American airframe manufacturer has produced either a truly 
economical aircoach design or a cargo plane which can be operated profitably 
into and out of the thousands of small airfields whose short runways are 
incapable of accommodating the large conventional types now in use. 

The extension of commercial cargo and low-fare passenger service to these 
small communities would create a far greater demand for aircraft than hitherto 
has been envisioned by our airframe manufacturers. 

The aircoach operators who originally brought lower fares to the flying 
public were able to do so only by eliminating the frills and baubles scheduled 
first-class carriers had incorporated into their flights to create an appeal to 
the silk-stocking trade. The coach operators were able to reduce operating 
costs still further through inexpensive purchase of equipment declared surplus 
by Government or cast off as obsolete by the scheduled carriers. 

Nevertheless, the use of outmoded planes of conventional type which were 
not designed for the service they were made to perform and the high overhead 
involved resulted in a virtual elimination of this branch of the aviation industry. 

The scheduled carriers were able to inaugurate coach service themselves by 
taking full depreciation allowances on equipment formerly used in first-class 
service, 

They, too, found that by eliminating free meals and other luxuries they 
could provide a needed passenger and freight service at lower cost. 

That the great future of the air passenger service is in this direction has 
been amply proved by the tremendous increase in low-fare passenger-miles 
flown. 

Understandably, an extension of this service to all the cities, towns, and 
villages now served only by motorbus, truck, and train, would provide all our 
people with faster and more efficient transportation and bring an unprecedented 
boom to our overall aviation industry. 

Airfreight has been particularly hampered by the lack of a plane specifically 
designed to haul aircargo, which can land and take off on the smallest of fields 
and can be operated profitably. 

Studies showing that both airfreight and air passenger volumes increase as 
fares and tariffs are lowered are too numerous to mention. 

I believe it incontrovertible to say that development of a single aircraft 
design capable of meeting all the requirements I have mentioned would generate 
a market for thousands of additional planes, open a vast new field for their 
successful operation, and provide the military with more than sufficient planes 
of the type it would need in the event of an emergency. 

In this connection, the design of which I speak should be readily adaptable 
to the specialized needs of any customer, including the military. In other words, 
the aircraft in question could be modified at any stage of production to meet 
requirements of a particular user at an absolute minimum cost. 

The aircraft would be designed to meet requirements for use in the fields of— 
. Airfreight transportation. 

. Coach passenger service. 

Executive aircraft. 

. Forest patrol. 

. Mining and exploration. 

Agricultural planting and dusting. 
Aerial photographic survey. 

Airborne military operations. 

. Airborne surgical hospitals. 

. Airborne crew trainers and classrooms. 
. Air rescue and disaster operations. 

. Air tankers. 

. Mine laying and submarine destruction. 
. Naval supply. 

15. Military landing craft. 
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As I have pointed out, the tremendous expenditure of the taxpayers’ money 
for the purchase of such craft for the armed services would be prohibitive. The 
manfacture of such military types in the numbers which would be required in the 
event of emergency possibly could lead to national bankruptcy. But produc- 
tion of these types for a civilian market, which could guarantee their main- 
tenance free of charge to the Government, offers us the least expensive and most 
effective way of maintaining our military potential for times of emergency. 

The practice the military has followed in the past of building of huge fleets of 
heavy transports to meet its every requirement has proved itself abortive and 
constitutes an unnecessary extravagance with governmental funds. 

The development of a single design capable of meeting both military and com- 
mercial demands would be the soundest solution to this particular problem. 

One of the first considerations concerned in such a plane necessarily must 
relate to the configuration and its use in most efficiently transporting passengers 
and/or cargo. 

The cylindrical fuselage of the conventional plane is not now and never has 
been suitable for either purpose. I say this because I think it basic that square 
packages do not fit well into round bodies, and passengers are better off in a 
compartment which affords them greater comfort and safety. 

A plane with a rectangular payload compartment, which has numerous safety 
features built into it, and which can be operated profitably, obviously would 
provide the solution. 

if, in addition, the exterior of the fuselage were shaped so as to enhance the 
flying qualities of the aircraft, then the advantages of such a design are multiple. 

It should be remembered that the load carried by a passenger plane boards 
and alights under its own power, whereas the payload of a cargo carrier must be 
loaded and unloaded through the use of wheels and manpower. 

In the latter category, the distribution of load and accessability of cargo for 
unloading is of primary importance. A plane whose payload compartment re- 
quires distribution of weight on a horizontal axis, rather than on the longitudi- 
nal axis, requires less attention to balance and affords far greater stability in 
the air. 

The long, thin fuselage, regardless of its cross section, has a tremendous drag 
inherent in the large tail surface which it requires for such a huge center of 
gravity. In addition, the problems of unloading and loading cargo owt of and 
into a long corridor of this type are enormous. On the other hand, however, the 
design which allows weight distribution laterally, along the axis of the wings, 
concentrates load at the center of lift, creates a stable center of gravity, no 
matter how the load is distributed, and requires only a minimum tail surface 
for control purposes. 

The plane needed must be one which can be loaded and unloaded at truck bed 
height. Thus, the need for millions of dollars worth of airport equipment bought 
and maintained at the expense of the shipper would be eliminated. 

A cargo space designed to handle square articles and prepacked containers 
would make possible the movement of 10 tons of cargo from a truck bed into a 
fuselage by one man. 

Various arrangements of door openings could be installed in such a fuselage to 
further cut down the time, effort, and expense of loading and unloading. 

It would be elementary for me to point out that such a plane must have 
maximum lifting power and a minimum of drag. 

The one design which fits all these specifications is that employing the lifting- 
body principle. 

The fuselage of this plane is an airfoil section and itself provides one-third 
of the total lift of the aircraft. The wing sections join the fuselage at the highest 
possible level, thus allowing easy handling of cargo through either side or rear 
doors. 

One of the greatest dangers to passengers and cargo today has its source in 
the mounting of hot engines in wings full of gasoline. For too frequently, this 
results in catastrophe. In the lifting-body design, however, engines are mounted 
ahead of the fuselage and gasoline tanks are far removed in the wing panels. 
Thus, in no conceivable fuel fire aboard this aircraft would it be necessary to 
extinguish more than a pint of burning gasoline. 

This arrangement of engines has several other advantages, among them the 
cleaning up of wing surfaces and inducing additional lift in the body. 

The lifting-body aircraft also provides full maintenance and repaif @écess in 
flight. Much of its powerplant, the controls, landing gears, auxiliaries, and 
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other systems, can, in the event of failure, be repaired while the plane is in the 
air, thus eliminating one of the major causes of crashes. 

The employment of a quadricycle undercarriage, on which 60 percent of the 
plane’s gross weight is carried on the main wheels and 40 percent on the rear 
wheels, hydraulically controlled from the cockpit for steering, braking, and 
leveling from ground to truckbed height, would enable users of the lifting-body 
aircraft to further slash operating costs. This arrangement, augmented by 
reversible propellers, would permit the aircraft to move independently of towing 
vehicles while on the ground. It can even back into docks under its own power. 

It should be emphasized that vehicle speed is not of primary importance in air- 
cargo handling operations. Economy of operation and design for ground han- 
dling are. 

Higher speeds cost more money. The lifting-body plane, although capable of 
any speeds attainable by conventional types using the same power, affords far 
greater economy at moderate air velocity and larger savings through rapid 
ground handling. 

No plane designed since the Wright brothers made their first flight at Kitty 
Hawk, N.C., could transport more cargo or passengers per horsepower-dollar than 
the lifting-body type. Its controllability and performance at low speeds make it 
preferable to conventional aircraft from an operational standpoint. Because of 
its low stall speed, it can land and take off in less space than any other craft 
faintly approaching it in gross weight. It can be flown with any propulsion- 
piston engines, turboprops or jets—more economically and with greater safety 
and into more airfields than any other commercial plane ever built. 

What I have said today constitutes views I have held for many years on a 
matter I consider vital to our national welfare. This is a subject on which I 
have written various articles in aviation publications and have spoken publicly 
on many occasions. 

As an indication of how long I have been of this same opinion about airlift, 
I shall read at this time a statement I made before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on August 7, 1950. 

“Tam here to urge prompt action to develop sufficient Commercial airlift to 
meet future emergencies. Almost 3 years ago I stated, ‘The first objective should 
be to produce a dividend-paying aircargo carrier. And it is so easy and simple 
to do that, I cannot understand why people make such heavy weather of it.’ 

“The bill which would generate the needed cargo capacity is not H.R. 8536 
for the testing of jet plush jobs. Of course a few plush jobs will be needed for 
transporting important personages but the real need will be for cargo planes. 

“The bill which I have in mind is H.R. 448 which meets the requirements for 
producing a commercial cargo plane which can meet military needs. It fulfills 
the following requirements without which any legislation will be ineffective: 

“1. It must insure immediate action to create a Federal authority with 
power to call on the Army, Navy, Air Force, and the aviation industry, to 
participate in the creation of prototypes. 

“2. It must insure the creation of a code adequate to the requirements of 
air freight. 

“3. It must provide a corporate body to receive and disburse moneys. 

“4. It must provide for the utilization of existing types and for new types 
of freight-carrying aircraft. 

“5. It must provide for sale or lease of aircraft developed by the airfreight 

authority. 

“6. It must provide for the close coordination of airfreight and air passen- 
ger control Federal authorities to render the two industries complementing 
and not conflicting. 

“7. It must provide for cost recovery. 

“8. It must insure the Department of National Defense the authority to 
assume control in emergencies. 

“9 It must prevent mothballing of aircraft as an unwarranted burden on 
the taxpayer. 

“It is essential to the national interest that every possible delay to the devel- 
opment of adequate airlift be eliminated now. 

“You can’t fight a rough war with silk stocking transportation.” 

It has not been my intention to imply that this airlift program should bypass 
- neglect surface transportation, which in reality, would be required in full 
orce. 
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By making full use of all our transportation capabilities and assuring a proper 
balance to each, we can have the means for keeping war away from America. 

But maintaining this necessary balance will depend upon our development of 
a commercial market for our planes and the improvement of design which will 
allow our American manufacturers to fight off foreign competition. 

In the past 2 years, we have seen our own airframe-manufacturing facilities 
grow idle while those of other Nations went into greater production. Our exports 
of aircraft have fallen off alarmingly and our imports have increased. The one 
reason for this trade reversal is the absence of a suitable American design to 
meet the growing requirements of a mushrooming industry. 

England, Scotland, and Canada now are selling planes to American carriers 
and thus capturing markets formerly dominated by American manufacturers. 

In addition, a recent Rand Corp. study on Soviet aviation, made for the U.S. 
Air Force, showed that Russia herself is increasing activity in this field. 
Until recently, Soviet aviation development was several years behind our own. 
Today, her production of needed types and her trade ties with nations of the 
Socialist-Communist bloc promises to propel her into the position of a serious 
competitor in the race for air domination of world trade and passenger routes. 
That this Soviet progress in aviation has even more serious implications may be 
seen in this quotation from the Rand report: 

“The ‘New Look’ in Soviet aviation is being received in the West with a mixture 
of fascination and concern. The international aviation press has begun to follow 
closely the burgeoning activities of Aeroflot and to regard Soviet air transporta- 
tion respectfully as a ‘force to be reckoned with.’ The British Minister of Sup- 
ply, in a recent speech, found it necessary to warn Western aircraft manufac- 
turers that Soviet competition in the export trade of aircraft soon may be a ‘very 
serious matter indeed.’ Western embassies in the Middle East and southeast 
Asia are expressing alarm at the prospert of Soviet aviation ‘penetration’ into 
the underdeveloped countries, with its much-vaunted opportunities for espionage, 
subversion, and assorted political mischief ; and the view is widely held that the 
Russians are now embarked on a vast program of global air transport expansion 
that is designed to undermine our own aviation leadership.” 

Indeed, our own Federal Aviation Agency on many occasions has expressed 
a growing and very real alarm concerning the very issues I raise. Recently, for 
instance, in hearings held by the aviation subcommittee of the House Armed 
Services Committee, Maj. Gen. Marcus F. Cooper, speaking on FAA activities 
in this area, said: 

“It is our belief that the development of a truly capable all-cargo aircraft 
designed and developed from the outset would be a constructive undertaking. 
This would, we believe, permit an aircargo industry to develop, operate, and 
be self-supporting. 

“It is our conviction that an effective aircargo fleet responsive also to pure 
military requirements can be generated outside the military budgets, thus avoid- 
ing the direct competition with weapons systems, which condition guarantees an 
inadequate cargo-support fleet. 

“We contend that the military cargo fleet should be limited to the so-called 
hard-core requirements, that is military cargo aircraft used in direct support 
of the execution of military emergency war plans. This presumes that the 
military would have guarantees that the national cargo potential when achieved 
would be instantly and wholly responsive to the military needs on a timely 
basis. 

“An essentially commercial cargo fleet would in the interim support itself 
without representing a substantial tax burden with our economy deriving bene- 
fits from its day-to-day operation. 

“Tt behooves the U.S. Government to stimulate by the most appropriate means 
the development of this capability.” 

General Cooper, in my opinion, summed up our need in those five rather short 
paragraphs. I can add only that in any discussion of meeting these require- 
ments we should not hurl ourselves headlong into the same mistakes we have 
made in the past. 

We should concentrate on a design, such as that of the lifting-body aircraft, 
which easily could bring about the results we are seeking. 

Further modifications, whether done on the assembly line or later, of con- 
ventional designs basically meant for the silk-stocking passenger trade, can but 
lead us deeper into the dark of aviation oblivion. 
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PRODUCTION CUTBACK PROBLEMS AFFECTING THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
(By Maj. Gen. Leigh Wade, U.S. Air Force, retired) 


(General Wade has spent more than 40 years in civilian and military aviation. 
After attending the Royal Air Force Ground School in 1917, he was commissioned 
a second lieutenant in the American Army Air Corps and advanced through the 
ranks to the grade of major general. He served in the Mexican border com- 
paign in 1917-18 and in France during 1918-19. He was test pilot and chief 
test pilot in the Air Corps at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, from 1919 to 1923, 
and was one of the pilots in the first round-the-world flight in 1924. He pioneered 
light craft flight across the Andes, was commander of U.S. troops in Cuba from 
1942 until 1946, and served on the staff of the 14th Air Force from 1946 until 
1948. He was air attaché at the U.S. Embassy in Greece from 1949 until 1951, 
and in Brazil from 1951 until 1952. He was engaged in the development of avia- 
tion and revonautical products in South America from 1926 until 1940 and has 
been an Air Force member of the U.S. Military Commission to Brazil since 
1952.) 

The sharp cutback in production by American airframe manufacturers and the 
absence of any new aircraft designs which could afford the means of full 
revival of our aviation industry constitute one of the greatest problems con- 
fronting U.S. transportation today. 

All of us can recall what happened to our shipyards when American commer- 
cial fleet operators looked to foreign shores for new vessels. 

Our heads of government correctly foresaw the collapse of our major yards, 
so vital to our defenses in time of war, should this trend be allowed to continue. 
Thousands upon thousands of skilled shipyard workers thrown out of work 
would be lost to the shipbuilding industry forever. There would be no way to 
reopen long-idle shipbuilding facilities and restaff them with the skills required 
should an emergency arise. 

As a result, the taxpayer now must foot the bill for huge subsidies to keep 
these vards intact. 

One does not have to be possessed of particularly superhuman psychic powers 
to foresee the same fate for our large airframe manufacturing centers unless 
immediate step are taken to correct an ever-worsening situation. 

There are several reasons for this pernicious falloff in production at our major 
aircraft facilities. Perhaps the principal of these is the military abandonment 
of manned aircraft types in favor of missiles and rockets. Although many firms 
which formerly turned out aircraft to meet governmental orders today are as 
well off, or in even better condition financially, because of missile and rocket 
contracts, their airframe facilities are idle. 

Even worse, thousands of technicians and skilled aircraft workers are being 
thrown out of their jobs. These men, in order to survive, can be expected to 
drift off into other fields of occupation. It then would be impossible to 
reassemble them in the event of a national emergency. 

The more fortunate manufacturers of aircraft will manage to exist on missile 
and recket contracts. Others, not so fortunate, are faced with the prospect of 
closing down completely. 

in the field of airframe manufacture, there is no single conventional design 
now being considered which could be marketed in sufficient numbers to provide 
the revitalizing stimulus required to save the industry. Nor is the blind dedi- 
cation to principles of speed, range and size which apparently obsessed aircraft 
producers and the operators of passenger service, expected to alleviate the 
situation. 

Until the present, the great majority of new designs produced by American 
manufacturers have been financed with governmental funds. Many such planes 
were originally built as bombers, later converted for commercial passenger 
service, and then dumped, after further modification, on the cargo carriers. 

None of these latter modifications have met adequately the requirements of 
cargo transportation. Because these planes were not built for cargo carriage, 
this branch of the industry is suffering financially in an area when airfreight 
traffic is approaching its greatest volume. 

The all-cargo airlines showed a net profit of $1,163 million in 1955 and $1,822 
million in 1956. In 1957, however, they registered a net loss of $2,207 million 
and tentative figures for last year indicate a net loss of $1,676 million. In 1958, 
freight operating revenues were off nearly $6.5 million, and freight ton-miles 
dropped 21 percent. 
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Fortunately, freight ton-miles are on the upswing, but it is doubtful that 
profits will show a similar rise unless our commercial cargo carriers Can obtain 
planes built to serve their purposes. 

The switchover of passenger line operators to turboprops and jets during the 
next 2 years will force them to unload their conventional piston-engined planes 
on the cargo carriers. It has been estimated by Planes, the official publication of 
the Aircraft Industries Association, that approximately 1,700 of these con- 
ventional types will be sold to the cargo carriers in this period. 

Although the converted passenger planes cannot possibly meet the require- 
ments of cargo carriage, many will be bought for the simple reason that nothing 
truly suitable is available in this country. 

I wish to emphasize that last statement. I said “in this country,” because 
as of this moment, no American aircraft manufacturer has, even in the drawing 
board stage, an efficient, economical plane designed specifically for commercial 
cargo curriage. The result has been that some of our major airfreight operators 
have turned to England and Canada to buy types better suited for their needs, 

Unfortunately, this growing branch of aviation is faced with economic death 
because it lacks planes which can be purchased for little money, operated 
profitably and can takeoff and land on the short runways of thousands of small 
airports which otherwise face isolation in a jet age where landing stripes are 
better than two miles in length. 

Our experiences in World War II should have taught us the importance of 
tremendous aircraft production in the shortest possible time. 

Missiles and rockets well may replace the manned aircraft as a weapon in an 
all-out nuclear war. But men and supplies cannot be transported by missiles 
and rockets. 

Logistics, the simple problem of supplying men and materiel, will require 
cargo planes. The huge, lumbering jets now being manufactured here for the 
military and commercial passenger service can be expected to meet but a small 
part of this requirement. We are going to need planes which can carry maxi- 
mum cargo loads into makeshift fields, be unloaded quickly, takeoff and return. 

The military has no such planes. 

American manufacturers presently plan to produce no such planes. 

American passenger lines and cargo carriers have on such planes. 

In short, were we to go to war tomorrow, the chances are that we would be 
caught with our logistics down. 

We would be forced to depend entirely on aircraft not suited to the purpose. 

I am very happy to say that there is such a plane and that the commercial 
requirement for it is such as to guarantee its production in numbers great enough 
to keep our manufacturing facilities intact. 

Before production can begin, however, those who have depended so long on 
Government contracts must learn to take a bold step into the field of private 
enterprise. 

The plane of which I speak is the Ballard Aircraft Corp.’s Loadmaster, which 
employs the lifting-body principle of design and can be built in almost any size 
and with any means of propulsion. It, alone, can answer our every transport 
need. 

I shall not bother you gentlemen with technical details about the Loadmaster. 
I believe you already have sufficient information before you on the subject. 

I wish to emphasize, however, that production of this type of aircraft would 
require no research and development expenditure by the Federal Government, 
because this already has been met by private capital. 


THE NEED FOR A SUITABLE AMERICAN AIRCRAFT IN THE COMMERCIAL AIRFREIGH 
FIELD 


(By Col. Robert W. Johnson, U.S. Air Force Reserve) 


(Colonel Johnson is a logistics consultant and specializes in problems concern- 
ing airlift in physical distribution. He holds a ready reserve mobilization as- 
signment in the Directorate of Transportation, Headquarters, U.S. Air Force.) 

In 1951 I was recalled to active duty for the specific purpose of revitalizing 
the Air Force’s packaging and materials handling program, which had been 
permitted to disintegrate since World War ITI. It was during that period of 
active duty that the Air Force's logistic planners developed the revised logistics 
concept, which envisaged the integration of airlift into the transportation com- 
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plex as a routine operation. In my official capacity, | had specitic responsibili- 
ties in respect of the cargo handling system recognized then as essential to the 
revised materiel logistic system. 

The obvious importance of the task, coupled with the admitted difficulty of its 
timely and successful accomplishment, constituted a challenge which I accepted 
then and to which for the past 7 years I have devoted a major part of my 
thought and effort. 

In the process, I have worked closely with those elements of the Air Force 
involved in the task, and have maintained liaison with the logistic planners of 
the other services as well as with the transportation industry, as a whole. I am 
one of the very few persons who have been continuously involved in this de- 
velopment since it was first conceived by the Air Force during the Korean cam- 
paign. Now, after 7 years, I can say honestly that the intelligent and effective 
development of air cargo represents one of the biggest undone jobs in the world 
today. 

Two factors are essential to the accomplishment of the breakthrough which 
will permit the development of an air cargo industry and thus contribute sub- 
stantially to the economic well-being of our country. Equally as important, 
these factors would provide a logistic support capability, essential to our main- 
tenance of an effective deterrent posture at a tolerable cost, a capability which 
we do not now have. 

The first of these is a standard, common-use system of cargo handling. By 
this | mean a system which will permit the ready interchance of unit loads of 
cargo between truck, aircraft, rail cars or ocean transport without the necessity 
of rehandling packages or reshaping the load to fit the cargo compartment of 
the particular vehicle. Although space does not allow this topic to the degree 
merited by its importance, reference should be made to the paper “World In- 
tegration of Freight Handling,” which I presented to the First International 
Conference of the Materials Handling Institute in London last May.’ That the 
contents of this paper are in accord with the official views of the Air Force has 
been established by two letters on the subject addressed to me by the Directorate 
of Transportation, Headquarters, U.S. Air Force. 

The second of the two essential factors is the airplane required. Obviously, if 
the airplane is to function as a member of a family of cargo-carrying vehicles, 
whether moving by land, sea or air, it must possess un intimate degree of com- 
patibility with the one common gene—the characteristics of cargo. The features 
which determine this requisite compatibility long have been recognized and ac- 
cepted. These include straight-in loading, level floor, constant section, truck-bed 
height, etc. Official files are stuffed with studies, reports, and recommendations 
to this effect. There is no need, therefore, to plead the case of the functionally 
configured airplane. 

Approximations of the necessary configuration are represented by such mili- 
tary aircraft as Fairchild’s C-119 and C—128, Lockheed’s C-130, and Douglas’ 
C-133. In each of these, however, the basic cargo design was compromised to 
permit the accomplishment of other military requirements to such an extent 
that the resultant costs of operation were prohibitive from the commercial 
standpoint. In each case, too, the costs of development and production were 
borne by the Government. The end result is that the civil air cargo industry 
still is forced to rely on converted passenger transport aircraft to move the 
minuscule portion of both domestic and overseas freight which the controlling 
consignor-consignee team can afford to give it. 

Thus far no airframe manufacturer in the United States has been willing to 
undertake the development and production of the required uncompromised air- 
plane without the comforting assurance of Government orders. On the other 
hand, many operators of all-cargo aircraft appear to be unaware of their own 
basic requirements, as these relate to cargo aircraft performance, configuration 
and operating economies. Witness the current emphasis on the employment of 
pure jet cargo airplanes utilizing such extreme features as swing-tails and kneel- 
ing gear in an attempt to provide desired loadability characteristics. 

We can accept the fact that the converted passenger transport will be with us 
for several years to come, hauling airfreight. The new airplane, of uncom- 
promised, functional design, which will permit a general lowering of airfreight 
tariffs and a consequent expansion of airlift capability, will have to work hand 
in glove with the older types as well as with truck, rail and waterborne trans- 
port systems. Our problem, then, is to plan and effectuate an evolutionary 





1 See July-August 1959 issue of National Defense Transportation Journal. 
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It seems obvious, too, that the straight-forward, uncomplicated design will 
afford economy of production and materially lowered first cost. This same ab- 
sence of complicated structures should reduce maintenance and other direct op- 
erating costs; while the manner in which both the powerplants and landing gear 
are integrated into the main structure of the fuselage should make for a greatly 
improved margin of safety. 

Its takeoff and landing characteristics could extend airfreight service to many 
communities and areas now excluded therefrom because of the costs involved 
in constructing airfields capable of accepting the high-performance aircraft in 
vogue today. In this connection, it is appropriate to mention that the focus of 
attention today appears to be on the long-range, high-speed, large payload air- 
craft as the solution to our air cargo problem. Apparently overlooked in the as- 
sessment of overall requirements is the tremendous potential for the air freight 
industry in the shorthaul domestic market. That there is some rational basis 
for this latter statement is borne out by a very thorough analysis completed by 
Short Bros. and Harland Ltd. This survey, directed primarily to the British 
market, concludes that airfreight is likely to be confined in the main to stage 
distances below 1,000 miles; and that if airfreight rates were to be reduced to 
one-third of their present level, traffic would be increased more than 11 times. 

I do not know that any comparable survey has been made in the United States; 
but certainly the findings of such an analysis would be vital to sound decisions 
with regard to design considerations of the aircraft required. I recommend 
strongly that no Federal aircraft development program in this area be under- 
taken without the benefit of such a study. 

To sum up, it is my considered opinion that the lifting-body design will 
provide aircraft which are fully capable of satisfying the requirements of air- 
freight operators within the context discussed herein, and of competing suc- 
cessfully with any and all foreign-produced aircraft, whether utilized in 
common Carriage or in specialized charter operations. I believe that private 
enterprise is fully capable of making these aircraft available on a timely basis, 
assuming a reasonable degree of encouragement and cooperation on the part 
of the Federal Government. I am convinced that the effectual development of 
a vigorous and healthy air cargo industry can and should be brought about 
without reliance upon Federal funds. I believe that our Government can 
hasten the realization of our national airlift objectives by encouraging the 
adoption of a standard, common-use cargo handling system, by making an ob- 
jective determination of the air cargo market potential, both domestie and 
foreign, and by creating a favorable climate in which private enterprise can 
operate to develop both the necessary equipment and the potential market with 
the competence and vigor which are its traditional characteristics. 


ADVANTAGES AFFORDED Pitots ry LIFTING FUSELAGE ATRCRAFT 
By Jay E. Brandt 


(Mr. Brandt is a captain with Trans World Airlines and has tested and flown 
many types of aircraft used in commercial aviation during the past 17 yeurs. 
He has compiled more than 18,000 hours of flying time, during which he flew 
more than 3 million miles, at the controls of passenger and cargo aircraft. In 
acquiring this experience, he had an exceptional opportunity to study safety 
factors, maneuverability, flight stability, and other features of all types of 
planes. ) 

From the dawn of aviation until today, continuous and steady improvements 
have been made in the fields of aircraft speed, range, and size. Unfortunately, 
the tubelike body design now being used has made impossible some great 
advantages in safety, performance and carrying ability that are inherent in 
airplanes of the lifting fuselage concept. 

Almost without exception, the aircraft in commercial—both cargo and pas- 
senger—and military use today lack features which well could have saved thou- 
sands of human lives and millions of dollars in property loss. 

Perhaps the greatest reason for this absence of safety features in today’s 
airplanes is the blind adherence of our aircraft manufacturers to obsolete 
design criteria which make their incorporation impossible. In short, eliminat- 
ing many of the dangers which are attendant upon flight must necessarily 
involve a radical change in aircraft design. 
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transition from the present situation to what is now generally recognized as a 
national need. 

In this connection, our national interests as airframe manufacturers are in a 
very good way to suffer a severe setback because of foreign competition. The 
British, notably, have concentrated on the development and production of air 
freighters, functionally configured. For example, there is a commercial airlift 
operation in which a Bristol twin-engine airplane with a 12,000-pound payload 
and using a practical cargo-handling system, is flying an average of 250,000 
pounds of cargo per day. Of more immediate interest is the Armstrong-Whit- 
worth Argosy, developed and now in production as a purely private venture. 
There is every reason to suppose that the $25 to $30 million ventured on this 
airplane will yield worthwhile returns. Its design incorporates most of the de- 
sired loadability features. 

Riddle Airlines, as you know, has placed a provisional order with Armstrong- 
Whitworth for four Argosy airplanes, with every expectation of tripling the size 
of the order should results warrant the step. My report to Armstrong-Whit- 
worth was to the effect that sales of 30 to 40 of their airplanes in the United 
States could be expected. This limitation would be imposed not because the re- 
quirement was satisfied, but because effective competition from our then-em- 
boldened airframe industry could be expected. 

Both Flying Tigers and Seaboard & Western airlines have placed orders with 
Canadair for a total of 15 of the swing-tail, turboprop CL—44 airplanes. For 
reasons relating to the need for a common-use cargo handling system, I have 
serious doubts that this airplane represents a contribution to the fulfillment of 
our national requirement. 

The contractual responsibility for logistical support of DEW line is vested in 
the Federal Electric Corp. which, in turn, employs contract airlift to assist in 
the job. Because of the conditions encountered at the DEW line stations, 
effective performance of the mission requires an airplane with short takeoff 
and landing capability and the capacity to carry reasonable loads of passengers 
or cargo, separately or in combination. There are no U.S.-produced airplanes 
suitable for this work. For this reason, I am sure that Federal Electric will 
encourage its contractors to equip themselves with the Twin Pioneer, produced 
by Scottish Aviation. 

The picture is not completely dismal, however. Private enterprise in this 
country is fully capable of doing the job, with the proper amount and degree 
of encouragement and cooperation on the part of Government. As recently as 
1956, the Frye Corp., under the leadership of Jack Frye, former president of 
TWA, undertook the development of the Safari airplane, aimed primarily at the 
domestic short-haul market and underdeveloped areas abroad. The design was 
one which incorporated many of the features required of an economical air- 
freighter. Had it been brought into production, its advent would, I am sure, 
have marked the beginning of the breakthrough we are seeking. Unfortunately, 
Frye’s untimely death, combined with other circumstances, brought the project to 
a halt. To those of us who for so long have been proponents of the idea that the 
future of airfreight depended on an uncompromised airfreighter, this was a 
real disappointment, of course. 

Now, however, we are beginning to take heart again. Throughout the years 
while we have followed closely each new transport design concept, we have been 
mindful of one which offered every promise of meeting all requirements. 

I refer to the lifting-body design, the prototype of which has aroused keen 
enthusiasin on the part of all who have been privileged to fly it or who were 
sufficiently interested in airfreight, per se, to evaluate it from that standpoint. 
The encouragement, I feel, stems from the fact that the Ballard Aircraft Corp. 
has acquired the rights to the design and is preparing to produce the airplane as 
a private venture. 

Even an inexpert, or nontechnical, appraisal of the airplane results in the 
conclusion that this is what a cargo airplane ought to look like. The lifting- 
body fuselage provides floor space and headroom to spare, in a form fully com- 
patible with the configurations of highway freight vehicles and railroad box- 
cars. In sharp contrast to the conventional cigar-shaped fuselage, the lifting- 
body airplane should rarely, if ever, find itself space-limited, no matter how 
short the stage. Its truckbed height, level floor, and straight-in loading features 
offer assurance that ground times can be held to a minimum, thus permitting 
the maintenance of high-frequency service on which a significant extension of 
air freight usage will depend. In addition the lifting-body airplane can carry 
more payload at the same gross weight than other aircraft. 
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tires, generators and other engine accessories, which in conventional types cannot 
be repaired except while the aircraft is on the ground. All landing gear 
emergencies in the past could have been avoided. 

Radio equipment, so bothersome and hazardous in conventional craft, need 
not crowd the cockpit in lifting-body airplanes, but may, instead, be sealed in com- 
partments away from the cockpit area where temperatures can be controlled and 
the danger of electrical tires minimized. Again, access to such equipment in 
flight affords protection to pilot, crew, and passengers or cargo not possible in 
conventional airplanes. 

The low drag and high-lift contiguration which give the lifting-fuselage design 
greater speed, range, and economy of operation also afford better stability in 
flight, lower stall speed, and, consequently, the capability of landing and taking 
off at airfields with runways too short for anything other than the smallest 
pleasure aircraft. 

In this connection, it should be pointed out that one of the most outstanding 
features of the lifting-body design is the low speed at which it can be landed. On 
dark, stormy nights, when landing is complicated by a 200-foot ceiling and half- 
mile visibility, it is a great deal more comforting to know that the airplane one 
is flying can slow down to 60 or 70 miles an hour instead of making an approach 
at 140 to 155 knots, as is necessary in today’s conventional aircraft. This low 
speed along with better lighting and electronic equipment will help the airlines 
achieve 100 percent reliability. 

Structurally, too, the lifting-fuselage type of aircraft is beyond comparison with 
conventional designs. Although equipment has been developed which can coun- 
teract icing, no one yet has come up with a device to still atmospheric turbulence, 
and I doubt that anyone will. 

Today's conventional planes, with their longitudinal deadweight, are in some 
danger of structural damage in such weather. The spanwise loading feature of 
the lifting-fuselage design gives it much greater structural integrity and allows 
it to withstand far more severe punishment from the elements than could any air- 
craft with a cigar-shaped fuselage. 

In the event of any kind of a forced landing, the boxlike fuselage of the lifting 
body airplane affords greater resistance to collapse than does the conventional 
type. This, plus the fact that speed would be much lower at time of contact, 
practically guarantees tremendous life and money-saving characteristics. 

It is shocking to think that these and many other vital safety considerations 
have been ignored by our airframe manufacturers in their blind quest for greater 
and greater speed and heavier and larger airplanes. 

Had the aviation industry, back in 1919, when Vincent Burnelli built this 
Nation's first commercial transport plane, realized the advantages his subsequent 
designs would afford, I believe that today we would have been spared a minimum 
of 60 percent of the lives lost in air crashes, millions of dollars in property and 
would have extended air service to nearly every community in the world, instead 
of just those few cities with airstrips large enough to accommodate the fast- 
landing aircraft now being flown. 

Let us face the fact that here is an existing aircraft that is 30 percent more 
efficient, 50 percent cheaper to build and 50 percent safer than conventional air- 
planes. What this can do for the people of the world, the aviation industry, the 
military and underdeveloped countries is far too great for the imagination. 1 
suggest we get started on correction at once. 


SUPERIOR FLYING QUALITIES OF LIFTING-Bopy AIRCRAFT 
(By Paul F. Zimmer) 


(Mr. Zimmer is coowner of Air Supply International, a firm engaged in the 
export of aircraft and aircraft parts, located in Alexandria, Va. He has had 30 
years of experience as a pilot. From 1940 to 1946, he was a civilian pilot with the 
Royal Air Force Ferry Command, flying airplanes from factories in the United 
States, Australia, and England to operating bases of the Allies in World War II. 
He has held posts as engineering and technical consultant with many air carriers 
and has been consultant for Panagra and also engineering consultant for insur- 
ance companies. ) 

On December 9, 1959, I test-hopped the Loadmaster 1 N1I7N. 
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Paradoxically, the lifting-fuselage airplane which is almost as old as con- 
ventional airplanes design, contains safety features which cannot possibly be 
built into the latter. It affords many other flying and economic characteristics 
which make it superior in almost every other respect. Just why it never has 
been mass produced is, to many pilots, one of the great mysteries of the age. 

[I had the opportunity of flying and testing the Burnelli CBY, an airplane 
ot the lifting fuselage design, at Dorval Airport in Montreal, Canada. The 
tests proved conclusively that the airplane had many flight, as well as safety, 
advantages. 

1 tlew the CBY at a gross weight of $1,500 pounds—1,500 pounds above its 
listed maximum. Practice takeoffs, landings, maneuvering control, stalls and 
single-engine test procedures were carried out. Wind measurements at Dorval 
tower averaged 10 miles per hour, temperature readings were at 37 degrees 
Fahrenheit and pressure was 35.4. 

At its maximum design weight, the airplane was thoroughly maneuvered 
with the landing gear and flaps retracted and extended, stall tested, and oper- 
ated on one engine with wind-milling and feathered propeller, landing ap- 
proaches were made and variable speed and approach conditions were studied. 

Acceleration was noticeably rapid and takeoffs averaged about 1,000 feet. The 
airplane displayed an even amount of control pressure at all altitudes, speeds and 
loads, and proved itself thoroughly stable in the air, with no tendency to roll or 
hunt. It exhibited exceptional control in stalls, with slight buffeting and aileron 
snatch for warning with very rapid recovery. Single-engine control qualities 
were excellent. 

The CBY proved itself excellent for three-point landings, was much easier to 
hold at selected glide angles and has superior meneuverability for slow approach 
and landing. There are absolutely no stallouts, as are common in conventional 
types at slow speeds. The aircraft settled in three-point position according to 
selected power and elevator trim. Landing is slow, and is exceptionally simple 
and controllable. 

Although the aircraft displayed awkward braking action, thus making taxiing 
a little difficult, it tends to move straight ahead when either left or right engine 
is applied, the turning moment depending upon brake or rudder, This substan- 
tiated, however, the better single engine control in flight, which is far more 
important. 

The placement of engines and cowlings ahead of the fuselage and pilot's cabin 
allows complete view of propellers and power plants in flight and makes un- 
necessary the extra instrumentation or backward inspection in the event of 
feathering. 

Although the airplane was flown, as was pointed out earlier, at more than 
its maximum design weight, distribution of load along the horizonal axis afforded 
far greater stability than is encountered in conventional types, and eliminates 
the usual dangers attendant upon shifting cargo, improper loading and bad 
balance. In conventional aircraft, weight is distributed along a. longitudinal axis 
and these safety factors are absent. 

I shall not attempt to describe the overall superiority of the lifting-fuselage 
design from the standpoint of freight handling other than to say that its cargo 
space may be more completely utilized than that of any #her aircraft and that if 
is practically impossible to load it improperly. In addition, five truck-level doors 
simplify loading and unloading. 

It is from the standpoint of air safety, however, that the lifting-body design 
appears to be beyond comparison with conventional aircraft. 

Perhaps the danger most feared by pilots is that of fire. Today, all military 
and commercial cargo and passenger aircraft have fire hazards built into them. 
The placement of fuel tanks and lines in the wing panels, practically on top of the 
“stoves,” or engines, means certain catastrophe in the event of even a minor leak 
of high-octane gasoline or its fumes. 

In the lifting-fuselage aircraft, however, wing fuel tanks are far removed from 
the engines, which, as was pointed out already, are mounted well ahead of the 
fuselage itself. Thus, the leaks which are so fatal in conventional airplanes can 
be of only minor significance if they occur in planes of this design. 

This arrangement of engines also removes considerable weight from the wing 
structure and eliminates unnecessary strain and torque stress at the wing 
roots. As a result, metal fatigue, and structure failure or weakening are reduced 
to a minimum. 

The arrangement of all major systems in the fuselage affords instant ac- 
cessibility, even in flight, and eliminates the usual concern about landing gear, 
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Takeoff was made in a light crosswind, and the ground run was less than 800 
feet. The aircraft was permitted to fly off from a three-point position, and a 
climb-out speed of 100 miles per hour was established and power reduced ac- 
cordingly long before we crossed the end of the 2,400-foot runway. 

The airplane functioned perfectly. Its handling characteristics were excep- 
tionally fine. I have never experienced more positive and responsive control 
through all speed ranges as found in the Loadmaster. My experience is over a 
period of 30 years and includes flying all types of United States and British 
transport equipment. Marvin Heinzel, who flew with me as my copilot, agrees 
with me enthusiastically. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I hope that you will make every 
effort in seeing to it that this type of aircraft is put into military and civilian 
service. Thank you. 


Mr. Rivers. The committee will stand adjourned until the call of 
the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 3:37 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned to the call 
of the Chair.) 
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